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IfJLKCHSgTSB,  N.  H.,  October  12,  1883. 
Tt^^  ooromittee  met  at  10  a.  m. 

THOMAS  U  LiTEBMOBE  examined. 

Itr.  PuoH.  Please  read  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
vbifsb  I  now  hand  yoo,  defining  the  powers  and  dnties  of  this  com 
•ittee, 
fThe  witness  read  the  resolution.) 

Mr.  PuoH.  1  understand  that  you  have  been  a  lawyer  in  your  time, 
yid  I  wish  yon  would  now  proceed,  if  you  please,  to  give  the  committee 
neh  facts  and  information  and  such  opinions  as  you  consider  pertinent 
to  the  8ubject  of  investigation  as  defijied  by  that  resolution,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  any  special  question.    You  may  proceed  in  your  own 
way,  and  state  anything  in  the  shape  of  facts  firom  your  own  personal 
taiowledge  or  from  information  which  you  regard  as  reliable,  or  any 
opinions  which  your  experience  may  suggest  to  you  upon  the  subjects 
(inbraoed  in  the  resolution,  first  stating,  if  you  please,  your  residence 
iod  occupation,  and  what  opportunities  you  have  had  to  understand 
Uie  subjects  under  investigation,  so  as  to  give  force  and  effect  to  your 
statements. 

Tbe  Witness.  I  live  in  Manchester,  N.  U.,  and  am  agent  in  this  place 
for  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company.  I  have  the  management 
of  tbe  aflairs  of  the  corporation  here.  I  have  had  that  management  as 
agfnt  for  four  and  a  half  years.  Before  that  time  I  practiced  law  in 
Boston  for  over  ten  years,  and  before  that  for  a  short  time  in  New 
Hampshire.  Befon^  that  tame  I  was  in  the  volunteer  service  of  the 
Cnited  States  for  four  years  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  While 
prtcticing  law  I  was  much  conci^med  in  the  trial  of  patent  causes,  and 
ui  that  way  bei*4irae  familiar  with  mechanical  and  industrial  questions. 

THX  AJfOSKKAG   MAIfUPAOTUBIIfa  COMPAIYY— ITS   BOLLS  AND  THEIB 

CAPACITY. 

Tbe  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company  has  on  its  pay  rolls  usually 
^lu 5,500  to  6,000  people,  and  in  the  management  of  these  people  I 
^ink  I  have  become  familiar  with  the  questions  embraced  in  the  reso- 
lation  which  has  been  shown  me,  so  flar  as  those  questions  have  been 
^^oped  in  this  place. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Qneation.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  mills  to  manufacture,  and 
^bat  do  they  manufieMsturef — Answer.  The  mills  under  my  charge  use 
»**»ul  40,000  bales  of  cotton  a  year,  and  produce  l)etwet*n  55,000,000 
^  00,000,000  yards  of  cloth,  at  a  cost  of  between  $5,000,000  and 
^000,000  per  annum. 
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Q.  Yoa  mean  that  is  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  cloth  f — ^A. 
rhat  is  the  cost  of  the  cloth. 

I  should  add  that,  in  addition  to  manufacturing  cloth,  I  carry  on  for 
the  company  the  management  of  the  water-works  which  run  the  mills 
in  this  place,  and  also  the  construction  of  buildings  and  structures  re- 
lating to  manufacturing  establishments,  and  in  that  capacity  have  em- 
ploy^ and  dealt  with  many  hundreds  of  laboring  people. 

Q.  That  is,  outside  of  the  number  of  operatives! — A.  That  was  in- 
cluded in  the  5,500  to  6,000.     It  is  a  varying  number  on  that  account. 

The  clotii  manufactured  by  our  company  is  mainly  cloth  manufactured 
out  of  yam  that  has  been  dyed.  We  dye  this  yam.  The  articles  are 
ticks,  denims,  cheviots,  awnings,  and  ginghams.  Besides  this  we 
make  canton  flannels  which  are  not  dyed. 

The  cost  of  the  labor  is  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
goods.    That  labor  amounts  to  about  $1,500,000  a  year. 

The  amount  of  capital  employed,  and  of  plant  in  the  mills,  and  for 
quick  capital,  is  about  exjual  to  the  cost  of  the  yearly  product.  It  takes 
about  as  much  money  for  quick  capital  as  it  does  for  establishing  the 
plant  and  running  the  mills — after  our  fashion  of  running  them.  As  I 
understand  it,  those  mills  which  do  not  have  quick  capital  have  to 
borrow  it  and  pay  interest  upon  it,  in  order  that  they  may  be  success- 
ful. 

COTTON-MILL  WAGES. 

I  have  here  a  memorandum  of  the  wages  which  we  have  paid,  taken 
from  the  rolls  of  two  of  our  large  mills  (embracing,  the  one  the  coarsest 
and  the  other  the  finest  work  that  w^  make)  in  the  month  of  July  last, 
which  was  a  fair  month  to  make  an  estimate  from,  and  is  the  latesc 
month  in  which  we  have  run  full  time,  inasmuch  as  low  water  has  in- 
terfered with  our  operations  since  then.  Jur  average  wages — the  aver- 
age wages  of  all  employed  in  the  mills — for  the  different  departments 
are  as  follows:  For  carding,  males,  $1.29;  females,  95  cents.  For 
spinning,  males,  $1.61;  females,  95  cents.  For  mule  spinning,  $1.09. 
For  dressing,  $1.28. 

The  average  for  the  mule  spinning  and  dressing  is  for  both  males  and^ 
females  together,  as  I  have  not  been  able  readily  to  separate  them.  Th^ 
same  is  the  case  with  those  that  I  am  now  about  to  give :  For  weaving.^ 
$1.34;  in  the  cloth-room,  $1.25;  dye-house,  $1.42;  carpenters  and  m^  — 
ehanics,  $1.73.  This  last  item  is  of  people  not  employed  in  the  mill&^9 
but  outside  the  mills,  in  repairs  of  the  mills. 

The  average  whicti  I  have  given  includes  the  wages  of  children  ai^ 
well  as  adults ;  as,  for  instance,  some  mule  spinners  get  $1.65,  and  up- 
wards per  day,  but  the  wages  of  the  boys  in  the  room  bring  down  the 
average.     So  in  dressing,  the  wages  of  some  of  the  men  are  $1.50  per 
<lay,  but  the  wages  of  the  boys  and  women  bring  down  the  average ; 
and  so  of  the  carpenters  and  mechanics.    Some  of  them  get  $3  a  day,  bat 
apprentices  and  beginners  get  less,  and  that  brings  down  the  average. 

WAGES   OP  WOMEN  AND  CHILDBEN. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  rate  of  prices  do  the  women,  children,  and  apprentices  receive! 
It  varies,  no  doubt,  very  much. — A.  It  varies  very  much.  There  is  a 
wide  scale,  but  in  some  of  these  departments  women  earn  as  much  as 
$1.25and$1.35  aday,an<l  thechildren  run  all  the  way  from  40  cents  a  day 
upwards,  depending  upon  their  age  and  capacity.  Some  of  the  mea 
weavers  earn  as  high  as  $1,67  a  day. 
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008T  OP  IfEW   HAMPSHIRE   LIVING  OF  MILL  OPBBATIYBS. 

As  to  the  cost  of  living,  I  would  miy  that  we  have  a  pretty  accurate 

Sg^  of  that  in  our  boaniing-houses.  The  company  maintains  a  nnm- 
of  substantial  brick  buildings  which  it  lets  to  boarding-house  keep- 
ers at  a  very  low  rent,  upon  the  condition  that  they  shall  charge  to 
women  in  the  employ  of  the  company  fixed  rates  for  board  and  lodging, 
which  are  agreed  to  by  the  company.  At  the  present  time,  this  rate 
for  women  ih  $2.25  a  week  for  board  and  lodging ;  so  that,  for  instance, 
the  women  in  the  carding  and  spinning  departments  who  average  95 
cents  a  day  will  earn  $5.70  per  week,  and  they  are  boarded  and  lodged 
for  $2Jlo  \wr  week,  which  Iciives  to  them  $3.45  a  week,  out  of  which 
they  muKt  pay  for  their  clothing,  which  is  not  necessarily  expensive, 
aD<i  the  rest  they  can  save  if  there  are  no  extra  calls  upon  them.  Be- 
sideis  these  lioarding-houses,  the  company  maintains  seven  hundred 
tenements  of  a  substantial  character  for  families,  which  it  lets  to  its 
emplo^'^s  for  about  $1  a  month  per  room.  Many  of  these  tenements 
have  from  four  to  six  roomn,  ho  that  the  rent  of  the  families  occupying 
them  is  from  $48  to  $72  per  annum.  All  these  boarding-houses  and 
tenements  are  kept  in  repair  and  policed  for  sanitary  purposes  by  the 
oompany. 

By  Mr.  PUOH : 

Q.  Whatisaboutthe  average  cost  of  these  houses! — A.  About  $1,500 
a  tenement. 

Q.  The  rent  of  them  is  less  than  5  i>er  cent,  on  the  price  f — A.  The 
net  rent  to  the  company,  deducting  repairs  and  taxes,  is  about  3  per 
cent 

Q.  State  what  is  the  location  and  what  are  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  houses  as  to  ventilation,  cleanliness,  &c. — A.  These  houses  are  sit- ' 
nated  upon  good  laud,  which  is  well  drained.  They  are  supplied  with 
water  from  the  city  water  works,  and  1  think  they  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  private  dwellings  in  i)oint  of  ventilation,  warmth,  and  health 
JMitTHlly.  Of  course,  the  cleanliness  of  the  interior  (le|>en<is  u|H>n  the 
family  occupying  the  houses  for  the  time  bi»ing,  but  we  endeavor  to  ex- 
ercise an  influence  which  will  promote  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the 
fiimilies. 

The  Amoskeag  Company  is  |>eculiarly  situate«l  in  having  a  large  body 
yfland  in  this  city  which  is  iu>t  oc4nipied  b3'  dwellings,  and  which  it 
allocs  its  employes  to  cultivate  for  the  nominal  rent  of  $1  i>er  anuum, 
*b*Te  they  find  it  convenient  to  cultivate  pirden  i)atches. 

A  hospital  is  maintaineil  by  a  charitable  association  of  ladies  in  the 
nty  ill  a  building  which  is  furnished  by  the  com]>any  free  of  n»nt.  This 
iw»<|iital  is  open  to  all  persons  who  need  its  shelter,  but  the  c<uupany 
(ami  1  think  the  other  corporations  in  the  city)  have  contributed  to  its 
»op|K»rt  for  the  purpose  of  securinjj  its  shelter  for  such  of  their  emplo3<^s 
fti^iieed  it. 

Q.  What  is  the;;eneral  health  of  yonrem])loy«!*sf — A.  I  think  that  the 
?«'»>» nil  health  may  be  said  to  be  ^immI.  It  is  thedesin^of  the  mill  man- 
K^fn  in  tliis  part  of  the  country,  generally,  I  l>elieve.  to  li;:lit,  heat,  ven- 
^Jiaie,  and  cim»  for  their  mills  generally  so  as  to  make  ihein  as  he«ilthy 
^'i*!  a;;reeable  as  circumstances  will  allow  :  for  other  ccuisiderations  not 
^lien  into  account,  the  lK»st  mill  in  this  respect  would  produce  the  best 
•Q"l  the  most  cloth.  Had  ventilation  and  discomfort  ;:e!ierally  has,  I 
^ink,  a  palpable  effect  U|K)n  the  quantity  and  character  of  iinnluct  of 
tte  mill.    The  operative  working  in  a  well-lighted,  well  heated,  and 
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well  ventilated  mill  would  retain  his  strength  and  spirits  to  the  end  of 
the  day,  when  one  working  in  a  mill  which  was  not  well  lighted  and 
heated  and  ventilated,  would  flag  toward  the  end  of  the  day,  and  not 
be  at  his  best  as  a  laborer. 

HOURS  OF    MILL  LABOR  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRB. 

The  hours  of  labor  in  the  mills  here,  for  those  who  work  the  longest 
are  from  6.30  a.  m.  to  12  and  from  1  to  6.45  p.  m.,  and  on  Saturday  until  4 
p.  m. ;  making  an  average  of  about  ten  and  three-quarters  hours  per  day 
for  each  of  the  six  working  days  of  the  week.  But  large  numbers  of  the 
employes  in  the  mill  are  enabled  to  finish  their  work  sooner  than  the 
rest,  and  they  average  ten  hours  and  some  of  them  less  per  day. 

OLD-TIME  HOURS  OF  MILL  LABOR. 

• 

I  am  informed,  and  have  no  doubt  from  my  investigation  that  it  is  true, 
that  forty  years  ago  the  hours  of  labor  averaged  fourteen  and  a  half  per 
day  in  the  mills ;  that  they  were  gradually  reduced  by  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  mill  managers  until  they  reached  the  limit  which  I  have  given  as 
that  of  to-day.  I  suppose  this  reduction  was  made  possible,  and  was  in  a 
large  degree  due  to  the  improvements  in  machinery  and  methods  of 
manufacture  which  enabled  the  mills  to  keep  up  their  product  as  time 
went  on  with  reduced  hours  of  labor. 

NATIONALITY   OP  MILL  OPERATIVES. 

The  people  employed  in  the  mills  here  are  of  various  nationalities 

In  the  Amoskeag  mills  I  think  that  nearly  one-third  are  Canadians^  . 
perhaps  one  fourth  are  of  Irish  birth  or  parentage,  perhaps  one-fifth 
Yankees,  and  the  remainder  Germans,  Scotch,  and  English.    There  L 
a  considerable  Geriuau  element  here. 

Q.  What  seems  to  be  the  fact  as  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  tl 
number  of  Americans  who  go  into  these  manufacturing  industries  f — j 
Relatively  to  the  people  of  other  nationalities,  the  Americans  decrea«i»'^ 
but  absolutely  there  are,  I  think,  more  Americans  at  work  to-day  in  tlimc 
mills  of  Manchester  than  there  were  thirty  years  ago. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  generally  true  of  mills  throughout  Kew  En/^- 
land  f — A.  Well,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  think  it  is  of  Kew  Hampshire—  I 
won't  speak  for  New  England.    1  think  it  is  true  of  New  Hampshir^^ 
but  I  am  subject  to  correction  on  that  point,  because  I  have  never  in  - 
vestigated  very  carefully  as  to  other  places  than  Manchester     Thirtjr 
years  ago  the  total  number  of  employes  was  very  much  less  thiiu  mw^ 
The  number  of  mills  has  in  tliat  time  considerably  increased,  and  therm 
or  a  little  before  then,  the  Americans  who  were  likely  to  work  in  the^ 
mills  were  enough  to  fill  all  the  places,  but  they  are  not  enough  now^ 
and  those  of  them  who  are  in  the  mills  have  for  the  most  part  the  more 
attractive  and  more  profitable  kinds  of  em])loynient,  as  for  instance.^ 
the  machinists,  the  carpenters,  the  cloth  room  hands,  "thed  rawing"  it^ 
girls,  and  tbe  like  embrace  many  Americans.     I  do  not  know  but  tha^^ 
I  have  gone  as  far  as  I  can,  within  the  line  embraced  by  the  question^ 
without  some  special  interrogation. 
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« 

MnXWOBX  OF  AJfSRIOAN  AND  FOREIGN  OPERATIVES  COMPARED. 

Q.  As  to  the  amoant  of  work  they  do  in  the  time  they  are  employed,  how 
toes  it  compare  between  the  Americans  and  foreigners!  Is  there  any 
OiffereDce  f — A.  We  think  that  a  smart  Yankee,  with  his  intelligence  and 
oringiog-np,  is  the  best  workman,  bnt  of  coarse  this  rule,  if  it  be  a  rule. 
im  aabject  to  exceptions.  The  Canadians,  as  far  as  my  observation  and 
tDqairy  instruct  me,  are  among  the  most  active  people — among  those 
who  can  do  the  most  work  in  a  given  time.  They,  I  think,  would  be 
kwked  upon  with  as  much  favor  by  mill  managers  as  any  class  of  people 
who  come  to  as,  if  they  were  more  stable.  But  many  of  them  seem  to 
be  inclined  to  look  upon  their  employment  here  as  bnt  temporary,  and 
to  cherish  the  love  of  their  native  land  and  the  desire  to  return  there 
when  they  have  earneil  enough  money  to  buy  a  homestead. 

Q.  They  do  not  become  citizens! — A.  Not  to  that  extent  that  other 
foreigners  do.  This  is  not  true  entirely,  because  some  of  them  do 
become  citizens,  and  I  think  that  in  the  conrse  of  time,  as  they  find  out 
how  much  to  their  ailvantage  it  would  be  to  become  citizens,  they  will 
do  so  more  generally.  The  people  who  come  from  across  the  sea,  such 
•s  the  Irish  and  Germans,  are  more  stable.  They  do  not  generally  con- 
template returning  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  are  therefore,  1  think, 
kwked  upon  as  people  more  to  be  relied  upon  to  stay  through  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  at  their  employment. 

Q.  As  a  rale,  how  long  have  these  employ^  been  in  the  service  of 
the  company  you  represent  f — A.  The  terms  have  been  very  various. 
Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  amount  and  frequency  of  changes 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  each  mouth  we  have  about  10  i>er  cent, 
of  oar  people  leave. 

Q.  A  voluntary  leaving  f — A.  A  voluntary  leaving,  yes;  but  of  course 
9uiy  of  these,  after  taking  a  vacation,  return,  so  that  it  is  im|K>Hsible 
to  say  bow  many  of  them  leave  not  to  return.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
ve  many  people  who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  our  company  from 
twenty  to  forty-five  years,  some  of  whom  have  been  constantly  in  the 
^paoy's  employ.  It  is  our  desire,  as  I  think  it  is  the  desire  of  all  the 
buIIh  here,  to  have  their  employes  as  permanently  employed  as  they 
u«  willing  to  be. 

Q.  What  is  the  habit  of  the  laborers  in  employing  their  families  in 
tbe  same  industry  T — A.  I  think  that  that  is  a  general  habit,  esiiecially 
smong  the  Canadians,  where  almost  the  whole  family  will  often  be  em- 
plojed  in  the  mill. 

CONTENTMENT  OF  MILL  OPERATIVES  IN   NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Q.  What  is  your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  feeling  among  your  opera- 
tiree,  as  a  general  fact,  as  to  their  satisfaction  with  their  condition, 
ttieir  living,  and  their  wages,  iheir  contentment  or  discontent  or  dis- 
tnitt,  or  an}^  want  of  confidence  in  their  employers  f  We  want  to  get 
^  the  relation  and  state  of  feeling  in  point  of  fact  existing  between  the 
^ployers  and  employes. — A.  I  think  that  as  a  whole,  the  working 
P^ple  in  our  employ  are  not  discontented  with  their  pay  or  their  con- 
<fition.  Of  course,  1  suppose  that  every  one  on  earth  who  is  employeil 
voQld  be  glad  if  he  could  get  more  wages  than  he  does  get,  but  I  think 
tbat,  generally,  in  this  place,  the  i)eople  are  contented  to  remain  on  the 
tcrmji  under  which  they  are  employeil.  I  know  of  one  illustnition  which 
has  occurred  recently.  Owing  to  the  low  water  in  the  river  the  Aiiio^- 
kesg  Company,  was  obliged  to  shut  down  most  of  its  mills  for  three  weeks 
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in  September.  The  doors  were  not  opened  daring  that  time,  and  about 
4,000  looms  were  stopped,  and  the  carding  and  spinning  machinery 
which  supplied  these  looms  was  stopped.  If  there  had  been  any  con- 
siderable discontent  I  think  that  the  people  woald  have  left  at  this 
time  and  sought  employment  elsewhere,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
the  rain  came,  notice  was  given,  as  well  as  we  could  give  it  through  the 
churches  and  otherwise  on  Sunday,  that  on  Monday  morning  work 
would  be  resumed,  and  at  half  past  6  on  Monday  morning  3,400  oat  of 
the  4,000  looms  were  started,  and  before  the  end  of  the  week  they  were 
substantially  alf  started,  showing  that  the  people  had  waited  here  to 
get  back  their  employment  during  the  three  weeks  of  idleness. 

Q.  Ton  closed  your  mills  on  account  of  the  dry  weather  f — A.  On  ac- 
count of  the  drouth.  I  am  reminded  by  Mr.  McDufSe  that  during  this 
period  of  enforced  idleness  there  were  advertisements  in  the  loc^  pa- 
pers in  Fall  River  and  elsewhere  offering  employment  in  the  mills  there 
to  people  who  would  come  from  here. 

POWERS  OF  MILL  OYBBSEEBS. 

It  is  the  system  in  the  mills  here,  as  I  suppose  it  is  generally  in  New 
England  and  elsewhere,  to  employ  overseers — ^men  who  are  skilled  in 
the  particular  departments — carding,  spinning,  weaving,  &c.,  to  take 
charge,  each  of  a  given  room  or  set  of  rooms,  and  to  give  to  each  of 
these  overseers  the  privilege  of  hiring  the  people  who  are  to  work  under 
him,  and  of  discharging  them  for  cause. 

Q.  The  power  is  absolute,  without  any  appeal  to  the  employer  f — A, 
Oh,  there  is  an  appeal  in  all  cases,  and  I  may  say  that  I  hold  myself 
open  to  a  private  appeal  from  any  man,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  other 
managers  in  this  place  do,  and  I  think  that  all  feel  bound  to  in vestigate 
every  complaint,  and  to  administer  justice,  if  further  justice  than  ha^ 
already  been  meted  out  is  necessary.    The  overseers  are  limited  as  t(^ 
the  amount  of  wages  they  shall  pay,  the  number  of  people  they  shall  era — 
ploy,  and  in  other  directions,  but  they  are  held  responsible  for  th^= 
amount  and  character  of  the  work  they  shall  turn  out,  and  this,  of  course^  ^ 
is  a  great  incentive  to  good  conduct  on  their  part  toward  their  heli>  ^ 
l)ecause  an  un|)opularoverst'er  finds  it  very  difficult  to  keep  his  list 
hands  full,  and  if  he  cannot  do  that  he  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  desira 
ble  person  to  have  as  an  overseer. 

Now,  these  overseers  have  the  duty  of  keeping. the  time  and  amount 
of  work  done  by  their  hands,  and  of  reporting  that  to  the  agent  of  the 
mills,  so  that  they  may  be  paid  upon  that  report,  and  in  case  any  one 
leaves  without  giving  notice,  which  they,  are  required  to  agree  to  give 
before  leaving  the  employ  of  the  mills,  the  overseer  in  the  first  instance 
determines  whether  they  have  left  with  cause  or  without  cause,  and  if 
a  dispute  arises  between  the  person  leaving  and  the  overseer,  the  per- 
son has  a  right  to  bring  that,  by  appeal^  to  the  mill  manager — ^the  agent. 
Out  of  the  five  hundred  cases  per  month  of  perspns  leaving  the  employ  of 
the  company,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  an  average  of  two  appeals  to  me 
upon  the  question  of  wages  or  of  leaving  without  notice,  and  I  believe 
that  this  shows  that  there  is  both  fairness  on  the  part  of  the  overseers 
and  confidence  in  them  on  the  part  of  the  employes. 

NO  LABOR  UNIONS  IN  MANOHESTEB,    N.    H. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  labor  unions  here  t  What  is  the  fact  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  your  employes  who  belong  to  labor  unions  f — A.  I  do  not  think 
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thut  there  is  a  labor  onion  in  this  city,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there 
luM  ever  been  one  here  which  lasted.  There  have  been  several  at- 
tempts to  form  unions  Nince  I  have  been  here  by  agitators  from  the 
OQtside,  muinly  from  Fall  Biver^  I  think,  and  from  one  cause  or  another 
they  have  always  failed. 

8TBIKB8. 

Upon  inquiry  and  investigation  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  there 
has  never  been  more  than  one  general  strike  in  this  place,  and  that  oc- 
corri^  about  thirty  years  ago.    1  think  that  was  a  strike  due  to  a  change 
in  the  bour»  of  labor,  which  was  instituted  by  the  niill^,  and  1  believe 
that  the  strike  failed.    Since  that  time  thei'e  have  been  small  strikes  of 
detached  portions  of  employes,  but  I  never  heard  of  one  resulting  in 
tQooMs.    Somethreeorlouryearsagolhadastrikeofaboutone  hundred 
of  my  dyers  for  higher  wages.    I  thought  that  the  strike  was  unreason- 
ible  and  refused  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  strikers,  and  the  re- 
mit was  that  after  staying  away  from  their  work  about  a  week  a  large 
part  of  them— one  half  or  more — came  and  asked  me  to  take  them  back 
in  the  employ  of  the  company.    At  that  time  I  took  pains  to  personally 
tsterrogate  all  of  the  men  who  came  to  me,  to  inquire  why  they  had 
taken  that  means  of  trying  to  get  higher  wages,  and  I  must  say  that 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  they  seeme<l  to  have  been  actuated  rather 
by  the  fear  of  being  odd  and  the  fear  of  the  censure  of  their  fellow  work- 
tten  than  by  any  discontent  of  their  situation. 

HOtrBS  OF  LABOR  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  AND   NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COM- 
PARED. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  supply  of  labor  here  generally,  so  far  as  you 
know— of  luanufacturing  labor  f — A.  The  supply  of  labor  in  this  place, 
M»faras  I  know,  has  generally  been  good  ;  it  has  been  sufficient.  That, 
1  have  no  doubt,  is  due  in  a  degree  to  the  proximity  of  this  place  to  the 
Canadian  border,  and  to  its  being  situated  upon  a  niilroad  which  brings  ^ 
«lowu  many  Canadians;  but  1  think  it  is  due  in  a  greater  degree  to  the* 
va^lfes  which  are  paid  here,  which  are  greater  for  the  same  kind  of 
vork,  I  am  informed  and  believe,  thhn  are  paid,  for  instance,  in  Lowell, 
oor  nearest  manufacturing  neighbor,  in  Miissachusett^s ;  and  1  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  this  difference  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
Uie  boars  of  labor  are  unlimited  here,  while  in  Massiichu setts  there  is  a 
ten  boar  law,  for  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  no  l?iw  can  bring  it  about 
tiitt  eleven  honn*'  pay  shall  l>e  paid  for  ten  hours'  work.  And  very 
recently,  in  determining  whether  my  scale  of  wages  was  one  that  ought 
to  be  maintaineil,  I  went  to  Ix)well  and  had  careful  inquiry  made  among 
•everal  of  the  leading  manufacturing  establishments  there  lis  to  their 
rates  of  wages;  and  upon  the  information  which  I  got  in  that  way,  1 
«'a«  led  to  believe  that  we  were  paying  here  at  k^ist  an  increase  i>ro- 
portioned  to  the  hours  of  lalnir;  in  some  cases  a  little  more;  that  is  to 
My,  we  were  paying  wages,  as  compared  with  theirs,  in  the  pn)iK)rtion 
of  lOj  to  10,  which  are  the  i^spective  hours  of  labor  in  the  two  places, 
f  have  no  doubt  that  the  ample  supply  of  labor  here  is  to  he  attributetl, 
ifiionie  degn'e,  also,  to  the  favorable  character  of  the  place  for  a  resi- 
d^tjce  and  to  the  tenements  which  are  kept  for  the  people.  I  have  been 
ioforme^l  that  during  the  last  year,  when  lal>or  was  not  scane  hen%  it 
^atfacarce  in  Lowell  and  Lawi^ence  in  reputable  mills,  where  all  condi 
tioiis.  excepting,  perhaps,  wages,  were  as  good  as  those  here.  I  attrib 
itt  that  to  the  difference  in  the  hours  of  labor. 
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POWER  OF  ENDURANOE  OF  MILL  OPERATIVES. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  your  observatiou  as  to  the  length  of  time  or  the  hoars  of 
labor  that  the  operative  is  capable  of  enduring  without  physical  or  other 
injury  f — A.  My  belief  is  that  he  can  work  ten  and  thi^qaarter  hours 
on  an  average  without  injury,  and  I  may  say  that  in  a  limited  degree  1 
had  some  experience  myself  as  a  youth,  for  I  worked  at  a  mechanical 
employment  for  a  whife ;  but  of  coarse  my  judgment  must  be  formed 
mainly  from  my  observation  here.  If  one  goes  upon  the  main  street  here 
in  the  evening — Elm  street — he  will  see  the  sidewalks  crowded  as 
densely  as  Broadway,  New  York,  by  the  mill  operatives  who  have  fin- 
ished their  work  and  got  their  suppers  and  come  out  to  promenade  and 
see  the  shops  and  each  other,  and  they  seem  to  be  merry  and  happy 
and  laughing.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  you 
may  often  see  on  the  sidewalks  here  in  the  evening  thousands  who  have 
come  out  under  those  circumstances.  Now,  if  it  were  the  fact  that  they 
were  ])rostrated  and  tired  out  by  the  hours  of  labor,  they  would  not  be 
out  I  think  as  a  rule. 

Q.  There  is  another  point  often  discussed  in  connection  with  that.    It 
is  claimed  by  many  people  that  the  same  operatives  will  accomplish  as 
much  work  in  ten  hours  as  they  will  in  eleven  or  a  longer  period.    What 
is  your  opinion  on  that  point,  and  what  yoar  knowledge  from  your  own 
observation  and  your  intercourse  with  other  men  who  have  had  expe- 
rience in  the  employment  of  labor  f — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  js  the 
fact,  and  the  first  and  most  powerful  argument  with  me  is  what  I  hav^ 
already  referred  to — that  the  manufacturer  in  Massachasetts  sabmits 
a  scarcity  of  help  rather  than  raise  his  wages  to  the  point  that  we  pay 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  that  should  be  the  fact  if  he  can  get 
much  in  ten  hours  as  we  get  in  ten  and  three-quarters.    I  do  not 
lieve  it  is  the  fact. 

THE  WORK  IS   DONE  BY  THE  MACHINERY. 

Much  of  the  work  that  is  done  by  the  day  in  the  mills  is  sach  womrk 
as  tending  cards  and  the  carding  machinery,  such  as  fly-frames,  dra^^^- 
frames,  spinning-frames,  &c.,  by  women  and  girls.    That  is  not  labor 
requiring  strenuous  muscular  exertion.    They  are  sitting  down  macii 
of  the  time,  when  a  mill  is  running  as  we  like  to  have  it  done.    This 
labor  requires  attention.    They  must  go  to  one  frame  or  another  and  tie 
a  piece  of  thread  that  is  broken,  or  take  off  or  put  on  a  bobbin,  or  pot 
on  a  spool  with  ^^  roving,^  and  that  is  labor  which  does  not  require 
muscular  exertion  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  requires  attention. 
That  machine  never  tires.    It  does  as  much  in  the  eleventh  hour  as  it> 
does  in  the  first  hour.     It  is  the  machine  that  does  the  work;  it  is  tha 
operative  who  keeps  her  eye  upon  it  and  keeps  it  fed  with  material  and 
keeps  it  cleared  out  of  the  manufactured  article. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  How  many  mules  can  they  run  ? — A.  I  am  now  speaking  of  spin*- 
ning-frames,  which  girls  tend.  Women  do  not  tend  mules;  that  is  tii^ 
work  of  men.  A  pair  of  mules  is  a  varying  factor,  becanse  it  may  have 
more  or  may  have  less  spindles.  Some  may  have  1,800  spindles,  foK 
instance,  sometimes. 

As  1  was  saying,  it  is  the  machine  that  does  the  labor;  itisthewomu^ 
or  girl  who  gives  it  attention,  and  I  really  do  not  think  she  can  giv^ 
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aoT  ekMer  attention  in  the  first  hour  than  in  the  eleventh  honr,  pro- 
Tided  she  is  a  healthy  person,  fit  to  work  in  a  milL 

Q.  How  generally  does  that  illustration  apply  to  the  whole  labor  in 
m  mill  f — A.  That  applies  generally  to  perhaps  a  half  of  the  operatives  in 
the  milla.  There  is  another  kind  of  work  which  requires  more  mascnlar 
exertion,  which  is  done  mainly  by  men,  such  as  work  in  the  dresser- 
rooms  and  in  the  dye-houses,  where  they  have  to  do  heavy  lifting  and 
hard  work,  and  they  have  shorter  hours  of  labor.  Some  of  them  work 
lees  than  ten  hours. 

Q.  How  is  that  arranged  f    Do  they  work  by  the  piece  f — A.  Part  of 

them  by  the  piece  and  part  not    The  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  regulates 

Itself.     Where  we  find  labor  too  hard  for  more  than  ten  hours,  we  stop 

it,  and  the  machinery  is  so  balanced  that  the  slashers  on  which,  for  in- 

iitanoe,  they  work  ten  hours,  take  care  of  the  yam  that  is  spun  in  ten 

and  three-quarters  hours  by  the  rest  of  the  machinery.    Then,  there  is 

the  weaving,  which  is  done  by  the  piece,  and  it  is  a  fact  to  which  I 

think  every  mill  manager  whom  you  will  encounter,  will  testify  that 

the  weavers  are  anxious  to  begin  work  at  the  earliest  moment  and  to 

quit  at  the  latest  moment,  and  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 

many  of  them  who  would  be  gla<l  if  we  would  keep  the  mills  open 

longer,  because  the  longer  the  mills  are  open  the  longer  the  looms  work 

iiid  the  more  money  they  make. 

By  Mr.  PuoH: 

Q.  They  work  by  the  piece  f — A.  Tes;  so  many  yards  constitute  a 
'^cot,"  and  they  get  so  much  more  pay. 

OPXBATION  OF  LAWS  LIMITING  HOUB8  OF  LABOR. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  Suppose  a  Hystem  were  introduced  of  paying,  substantially,  by  the 
iKmr  or  by  the  piece^  and  it  prevailed  all  through  your  entire  system  of 
vork,  and  then  the  prop«>sition  was  ma<le  to  the  operatives  to  absolutely 
limit  the  hours  of  labor  to  ten,  nine,  or  eight  hours.  Do  you  think  that 
tbe  operatives  themselves  would  approve  of  that  proi>oMition,  or  would 
tbej  prefer  to  work  longer  and  get  more  pay  f — A.  I  do  not  think  they 
woakl  approve  of  it. 

Q.  If  it  were  submitted  to  them,  you  think  they  would  decide  ad- 
^enelyf — A.  Of  course,  if  the  o|>eratives  were  iK»r8ua4led  that  by  the 
ndaction  of  the  hours  of  labon  the  manufacturers  would  be  compelled 
to  pay  more  per  cut,  so  that  tue3'  could  earn  as  much  in  the  nine  hours 
M  they  could  in  the  eleven  hours,  I  suppose  they  would  willingly  agree 
to  it,  but  taking  things  as  they  are,  with  economic  laws  governing  the 
imoes  to  be  paid,  I  do  not  think  you  would  find  one  in  a  hundreil  who 
voald  agree  to  the  reduction  of  hours  under  the  circumstances  which 
yoa  8oppoee. 

Q.  Then  in  order  to  enact  a  ten,  or  say,  an  eight  hour  law — ^it  would 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  as  to  the  nuinl>er  of  hours  in  excess  of  ten — 
to  be  really  enforced  the  compulsion  would  have  to  extend  to  the  oper- 
•tives  as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  would  not  that  be  sof — A.  I  see  no 
ocber  way. 

Q.  No  one  should  be  allowed  by  law  to  work  more  than  that  number 
of  hours  f — A.  Yes.  If  you  were  to  make  a  thing  optional  with  the  op- 
entives,  and  part  of  the  work  were  piece  work  and  part  were  day-work, 
I  do  not  set*  myself  how  the  law  could  result  in  any  gocxl,  because  it 
touhl  cither  result  that  al!  the  operatives  would  agree  that  they  wished 
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to  work  eleven  hours,  sapposing  that  be  the  number  that  was  deemed 
advisable,  or  else  part  would  want  to  work  eleven  and  part  eight  or 
nine ;  and  the  manufacturer  could  not  afford  to  supply  the  increased 
quantity  of  machinery  to  those  who  wished  to  work  ei^ht  hours  to  kee|» 
up  with  those  who  wished  to  work  eleven,  I  should  think.  That  is  some- 
tiling,  however,  that  I  have  never  figured  out,  but  I  should  suppose 
that  that  would  be  so. 

PROBABLE  EFFECT  OF  EIGHT-HOUB  LAW  WITH  TWO  SETS  OF  HANDS 

FEB  DAY. 

Q.  How  would  it  operate  upon  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
how  upon  the  working  people,  in  your  judgment,  if  hours  could  be  re- 
duced so  that  the  nmcliiuery  could  be  employed,  say,  for  illustration, 
sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  two  sets  of  hands  employed,  each  working 
eight,  would  such  a  system  as  that  be  practicable,  and,  if  so,  what  would 
be  the  effect  upon  the  wages  of  each  indi viduid  operative  do  you  think  t— 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  practicable.  I  can  see  objections 
to  it,  but  whether  they  would  be  insuperable  I  am  really  unable  now  to 
say.  The  three  chief  objections  to  it  which  I  see  now  are  these :  With 
two  sets  of  hands  running  the  same  set  of  machinery  it  Would  be  very  diflEI- 
cult  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  inacliinery  upon  either; 
that  is  a  very  important  factor  in  maintaining  a  mill.  Then  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  find  time  to  repair  that  machinery,  and  it  would  all 
have  to  be  done  in  the  night-time.  You  would  have  to  keep  a  set  of 
workmen  in  the  night-time,  which  would  be  more  expensive  and  trouble- 
some. Then  the  risk  of  fire  would  be  increased  very  largely  by  reason 
of  che  lighting  of  the  mills  at  nigbt.  At  the  present  time  the  insurem 
object  to  running  the  mills  beyond  10  o'clock  at  night,  for  instance. 

Q.  The  danger  of  fire  increases  later  in  the  night-time,  does  itt — A. 
Yes,  on  account  of  the  gas,  and  the  difficulty  of  seeing  around  under 
the  machinery  for  hot  bearings,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  indnce«» 
fli*e.     Whether  those  expenses  would  be  so  great  as  to  make  it  too  eit- 
pensive  to  manufacture,  could  only  be  told,  I  suppose,  by  trial. 

Q.  There  would  be  this  about  it,  that  the  machinery,  which  is  perba[»8 
the  cheapest  production  in  the  mills,  would  work  twice  as  long. — A.. 
Not  twice  as  long,  but  it  would  work  sixto«in  hours  a  day.     It  would 
be  twice  as  long  if  you  worked  twenty-two  hours  a  day.     Then  there  is 
this  further  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account — whether  machinery 
would  iu  the  course  of  a  year  do  twice  as  much  work  by  working  twice 
as  long.    Some  mechanics  think  that^iachinery  needs  rest;  and  the 
item  of  repairs  of  machinery  is  a  very  great  item  in  the  cost  of  running 
a  mill.    We  read  of  people  who  make  very  lar;:e  profits  in  running  their 
mills  for  a  year  or  two  or  three  or  four  or  five  years,  we  will  say,  and 
then  suddenly  for  some  reason  which  is  not  obvious  to  the  public,  the 
mills  become  bankrupt,  when  the  real  reason  is  that  they  are  worn  oat. 
It  is  not  safe  to  calculate  that  yon  can  run  a  mill  without  spending  on 
an  average  10  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  value  of  the  machinery  on  re- 
pairs and  renewals  of  machinery,  and  that  is  a  subject  which  requires 
rery  careful  attention  in  running  a  mill.     I  know  a  mill  which  ran  night 
and  day — a  cotton-mill — it  is  the  only  one  I  think,  that  I  ever  saw  do 
it.    That  is  the  mill  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  they  thought  it  succeeded,  but 
I  believe  the  mill  was  not  a  financial  success.   I  think  it  failed.    Whether 
the  failure  was  due  to  that  1  do  not  exprcvssany  opinion. 

Q.  Is  that  recently  1 — A  Yes;  I  shoulft  not  suppose,  however,  that 
that  was  the  origin  of  the  difficulty,  because  I  think  that  was  done  after 
it  went  into  the  receiver's  hands. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  think  it  wonld  be  possible  to  get  the  neceMary  number  of 
hUMyreni  to  ftnpply  tlio  working  interests  of  the  country  where  machin- 
rry  was  emplopBd  largely,  if  more  than  one  relay  of  bands  was  nsed  t — 
A.  That  I  do  not  know.  Take  the  case  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence  that  I 
have  iiistance<l,  where  they  have  had  a  scarcity  of  labor  for  their  pres- 
ff*nt  boars,  it  would  seem  as  though  that  scarcity  would  be  multiplied 
by  running  twice  as  many  hours.  I^  would  be  perhaps  remedied  by 
ftaying  higher  wages. 

Q.  But  that  would  interfere  with  the  marketing  of  the  production  f — 
A.  Ves :  and  it  is  a  question  whether,  if  you  paid  higher  wages,  you 
could  afford  to  run  the  mill. 
Q.  Or  to  employ  anybody  t — A.  Yes. 

The  Chaibxan.  I  asked  the  question  because  the  suggestion  has 

bten  made  by  many  labor  reformers,  as  they  are  termed,  that  even  six 

boars,  considering  the  increased  productive  power  of  machinery  or  of 

xhc  human  being  and  machinery  combined,  would  be  as  long  as  labor- 

^f  people  ought  to  lie  expected  to  work — as  long  as  the  interests  of 

mely  require  that  they  should,  and  inasmuch  as  there  are  many  un- 

eaployed  people,  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  would  give  some- 

tUng  to  others  to  do.    The  question  whether  it  could  be  made  to  work 

prsetically  is  the  serious  thing. 

The  WiTliESS.  I  do  not  believe  at  all  in  such  theories.  I  think  that 
It  least  in  a  free  country  like  this,  with  thousands  of  miles  of  land  to 
bittken  up  in  a  vast  area  of  country  which  is  inhabited  by  ]>eople  oc- 
espied  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  great  variety  of  employments  to 
be  found  in  this  countr>','  it  is  iierfectly  safe  for  at  least  the  lifetime  of 
this  gf Deration  to  leave  the  question  of  how  a  man  shall  work,  and  how 
loQc  be  shall  work,  and  where  he  shall  work,  and  what  wages  he  shall 
f^U  to  himself.  It  is  as  C4*rtaiu  that  wa^rs  in  a  country  situated  as 
oQniK,  will  ailjust  themselves  to  the  level  reqnired  by  the  demand  and 
the  market,  as  it  is  that  water  will  seek  its  level.  1  do  not  believe  that 
w.v  one  has  ever  yet  seen  in  this  country  a  time  when  distress  on  the 
part  of  the  laboring  i>eople  was  universal.  It  has  occurred  in  C4'rt4iin 
UKlQ9tries  and  in  certain  places  without  any  question,  but,  every  time, 
tlte  tremendous  field  which  is  affonled  to  the  ]al>oring  man  in  which  to 
ImI  employment  has  come  to  his  relief,  and  with  a  litth*  foresight^  a  lit- 
tle torebaudeilness,  and  a  little  energy,  he  has  Ix^en  able  to  lind  some 
employment  in  which  he  could  earn  his  living  and  a  litth*  more. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  The  complaining  demand  often  comes  for  a  particular  kind  of  work 
la  a  iiarticular  place  at  higher  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  want  to  stay  in  the  cities  and  do  the  work  that  they  are  ao- 
a»tom«lu>f — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  There  is  a  great  opi>ositiou  to  change ;  they  ciinnot  get  rid  of  the 
cbana  of  city  life,  although  it  be  in  tenement  houses  and  frequently 
^^itboQtpore  air  or  foodt — A.  That  is  true. 

CHILD  LABOR  IN  COTTON   MILLS. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  WoD*t  you  please  tell  us  your  experience  with  the  question  of  child 
Wior;  bow  it  is,  and  to  what  extent  it  exists  hen»;  why  it  exists,  and 
vbeiiKT,  as  it  is  attually  existing  hen*,  it  is  a  haniship  on  a  child  or  on 
^pantit ;  or  whether  there  is  any  evil  in  tliat  direction  that  should  be 
ittMdivdf— 'A.  There  is  acertiiin  class  of  lalH>r  in  the  mills  which,  to 
^t  it  in  very  (rommon  phrase,  consists  mainly  in  running  about  the 
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floor — where  there  is  not  as  much  mnscnlar  exerdse  leqaired  as  a  child 
would  pnt  forth  in  play,  and  a  child  can  do  it  abont  as  well  as  a  grown 
person  can  do  it — ^not  qnite  as  mnch  of  it,  bat  somewhere  near  it,  and 
with  proper  supervision  of  older  people,  the  child  serves  the  porpoee. 
That  has  led  to  the  employment  of  children  in  the  mills,  I  think. 

EFFECTS  OF  LABOB-SAYING  MAOHINEBT. 

Q.  Before  yon  proceed  with  that  subject,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this 
question  as  to  the  effect  of  improvements  in  labor-saving  machinery : 
whether  it  has  been  to  relieve  the  human  agent,  in  the  production  of 
the  harder,  or  of  the  lighter  portions  of  the  muscular  effort  necessary  to 
produce  the  manufactured  article  f — A.  Both. 

Q.  Then,  as  the  complete  effect  of  it,  does  the  operative  work  as  hard 
now  in  producing  a  yard  of  cloth  as  he  did  fifty  years  agof — A.  As  fiir 
as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  what  I  have  heard  and  r^Ml  of  work  fifty 
years  ago,  I  should  say  that  he  did  not  work  nearly  as  hard. 

Q.  Disregarding  the  length  of  hours  of  l^bor  f — A.  Yes.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  loom.  In  Germany  and  even  in  some  parts  of  this  ooontiy, 
as  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  if  we  believe  what  we  saw  in  the 
cotton  exposition  at  Atlanta,  they  work  hand-looms  yet  and  make  con- 
siderable cloth. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  done  it  in  New  Hampshire  within  my 
recollection. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  to-day  the  loom  is  worked  by  power.  So  that  the 
mule,  which  is  a  difficult  machine  to  manage,  has  become  automatio— 
which  relieves  the  mule  spinner  a  good  deal.  Is  not  that  so,  Mr.  Ho- 
Duffief 

Mr.  McDuFFiE.  Oh,  yes ;  the  old  operator  required  a  strong  power 
of  hand  to  start  it. 

Q.  Then  what  would  you  say  as  to  the  effect  that  the  invention  and 
development  of  machiner;^'  has  had — that  it  has  not  only  largely  lessened 
the  hours  or  duration  of  labor,  but  also  rendered  the  work,  for  the 
time  the  oiierative  is  employed,  much  easier? — A.  I  should  say  so.  I 
will  cite  in  that  connection  a  very  recent  illustration  of  it  By  an  im* 
proved  method  of  dyeing  yarn  which  I  have  introduced  in  our  mills — a 
method  which  was  invented  abroad — we  have  relieved  probably  one 
hundred  men  from  the  very  strenuous  labor  of  wringing  the  skeins  of 
yarn  after  they  have  been  (fried.    It  is  all  done  by  machinery  now. 

Q.  On  that  same  ]>oint  and  from  your  knowledge  of  the  subject,  would 
you  say  that  labor  is  any  less  difficult  to  procure  to-day  than  it  was  fil^ 
or  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  years  ago  f  Are  the  people  as  generally 
employed  as  they  desire  to  be,  or  as  they  were  then  f  I  do  not  meao 
in  this  specific  locality,  but  take  the  nation  as  a  wholef — A.  Well,  I 
should  say  from  all  that  I  have  read  and  know,  that  it  was  much  easier; 
that  i>eople  are  more  generally  employed  in  mechanical  pursuits  now 
than  they  were  then  in  proportion  to  population.  Fifty  years  ago  tiie 
number  of  mechanical  pursuits  which  a  person  could  turn  his  hand  to 
in  this  country'  were  very  few.  Farming  and  certain  labor  which  was 
entirely  hand  labor  I  think  engrossed  most  people. 

Q.  Then  this  subdivision  of  labor  which  comes  from  the  introduction 
of  machinery  and  the  simplification  of  the  process  that  each  one  goes 
through  in  pertbrmiii^  labor,  is  counterbalanced  largely  by  a  multipli- 
cation of  the  sources  of  employment  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  the  development  of  new  industries  and  trades  and  the  modifl- 
of  old  industries  so  us  to  <levelop  different  kinds  of  work 
is  so. 
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CHILD  LABOR. 

I*  I  wasaakiDK  y  K)at  child  labor,  but  there  is  a  little  ^Mead"  in 
X  direction  in  regard  to  which  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  testi- 
DjT  generally,  though  not  from  such  witnesses  -as  yourself,  and  their 
m»  on  that  subject  it  is  well  to  give  to  the  public — to  the  working 
>ple  as  well  as  others.  You  were  going  on  to  say  that  there  was 
icfa  work  in  a  mill  that  children  could  perform  without  much  more 
ncular  exercise  than  they  perform  in  play.  Will  you  continue  what 
II  were  about  to  say  on  that  subject! — A.  Tes.  Now,  a  good  many 
ids  of  families,  without  any  question-  in  my  mind,  were  not  sufB- 
ntly  considerate  of  the  mental  and  physical  welfare  of  their  children, 
d  tbey  put  tbem  to  work  in  the  mills  perhaps  too  early  and  certainly 
ipl  them  there  too  much  of  the  time  in  former  years,  and  the  legisla- 
n  had  to  step  in  and  protect  the  children  against  the  parents  by  re- 
ttring  that  they  should  go  to  school  a  certain  number  of  months  or 
edLf  in  a  year,  or  else  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  mills; 
id  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  ver>'  severe  law  in  this  State  appU- 
ibfe  to  children — I  think  some  under  twelve  and  some  under  sixteen, 
do  not  remember  the  terms  of  it,  but  the  child  has  to  have  a  certificate 
f  the  authorities  in  control  of  the  schools  that  he  has  been  to  school 
Im  time  required  by  the  statute  before  the  mill  manager  is  able  to  em- 
loj  him.  I  think  tl^e  mill  manager  is  subject  to  a  very  considerable 
OMlty  for  non-compliance  with  that  law.  In  this  city  in  our  mills,  and 
i  far  as  I  know  in  the  rest  of  the  mills,  we  have  been  very  particular 

0  observe  the  statute.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  outside  of  the  city.  I 
flftpose  that  it  may  depend  a  good  deal  upon  public  sentiment.  If  pub- 
ieaentiroent  supports  the  law,  it  will  be  enforced ;  if  it  does  not,  it  will 
KKb(.  I  think  public  sentiment  does  support  it  here  to  an  extent,  al- 
cboQgh  I  think  it  extends  a  little  too  far  in  preventing  children  up  to 
Bxtcen  working  in  millsmore  than  a  given  time.  Mr.  McDuflle  suggests 
tone,  what  is  the  fact,  that  the  city  authorities  here  have  an  officer  who 
Bikes  it  his  business  to  go  through  the  mills  to  see  whether  the  law 
>  coonplied  with  or  not. 

DANGER  OF  OVER-EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  OF  LABORERS. 

Now,  I  think  that  when  it  is  provided  that  a  child  shall  go  to  school 
ii)oQ](as  it  is  profitable  for  a  workman's  child  (who  has  got  to  be  a 
'orkiogman  himself)  to  go  to  school,  the  limit  has  been  reached  at 
i^bicb  labor  in  the  mills  should  be  forbidden.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
loo  iDoch  education  for  working  ]>eople  sometimes.  I  do  not  mean  to 
Bjby  that  that  I  di8(*ourage  iHlucation  to  any  i>erson  on  earth,  or  that 

1  think  that  with  good  sense  any  amount  of  education  can  hurt  any  one, 
bit  1  have  seen  cases  where  young  people  were  spoiled  for  labor  by  being 
Bdnetted  to  a  little  too  much  retinemeut. 

Q.  You  have  known  something  of  farm  life,  and  the  necessity  that  a 
^  is  put  under  of  learning  to  farm  while  he  is  still  a  boy  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  acquirement  of  the  necessary  skill  to 
BVB  a  living,  without  which  an  education  would  amount  to  little— a  man 
^ting  enough  knowledge  to  starve  upon  has  not  much  advantage— -<lo 
roQ  think  that  the  child  should  be  withheld  from  the  educating  iiiea  in 
tke  industrial  line  to  so  large  an  extent  as  the  law  now  requires! — A. 
Idonot 

Q.  Is  thtxe  dan  ^r  of  too  much  abstension  flrom  that  sort  of  practical 
idiicatiOD  which  ties  a  child  when  grown  to  earn  his  living  f — ^A.  I 
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think  SO.  I  will  state  that  in  our  machine  shops  we  take  apprentie 
to  learn  the  triide  of  a  machinist,  which  is  one  of  the  best  trades  th 
anj'  man  in  this  country  can  have.  We  agree  that  if  they  will  agree 
serve  three  years  for  pay  which  enables  them  to  live,  we  will  teai 
them  the  trade  of  a  machinist ;  and  it  is  a  curions  illnstration  of  t 
effect  of  very  advanced  common  schools  that  onr  foremen  prefer  i 
apprentices  boys  from  the  country,  who  have  worked  on  farms  and  be 
to  a  district  school  a  little  while,  to  bo^s  that  have  been  educated  in  id 
citj .  They  say  that  the  city  boys  do  not  stick  to  their  work  as  the  othc 
do.    They  area  little  above  the  employment. 

Q.  Is  this  employment  that  ^ou  speak  about  in  the  mills,  in  whi 
children  are  engaged,  of  a  character  to  tax  their  muscular  or  physic 
frame  more  than  it  ought  to  during  their  growing  i)eriodf  —A.  No,  m 
I  don't  know  of  any  such  employment  in  the  mills  being  put  upon  ch 
dren. 

By  Mr.  PUGH  : 

Q.  Do  these  attendants  upon  the  machines  have  to  stand  all  the  til 
necessarily,  or  do  they  have  an  opportunity  to  sit  f — A.  They  have  tl 
opportunity  to  sit,  and  they  take  advantage  of  that  opportunity  a  gre 
deal. 

MILL  WORK   AND  HOUSE  WORK  FOR  WOMEN  CONTRASTED. 

By  the  Chairman  :  ♦ 

Q.  How  about  the  employment  of  women:  is  the  employment  of 
kind  that  is  injurious  to  them  at  allf — A.  I  think  not;  most  of  it 
employ  men  t  which  allows  them  to  sit,  and  is  not  very  strenuous.  I  nevi 
heurd  of  any  considerable  number  of  cases  of  women  being  hurt  by  Ui 
employment.  I  have  until  recently  had  one  woman  who  has  worked ; 
the  Amoskeag  mills,  in  one  of  the  worst  rooms  that  women  work  in,  f< 
forty  years. 

Q.  If  you  gave  the  girls,  as  a  rule,  a  chance  to  work  in  the  mill  or  I 
be  employed  as  domestics  in  respectable  private  families,  which  woa 
they  select  f — A.  My  experience  and  observation  as  a  housekeeper 
that  they  would  take  the  mills. 

Q.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  reason  why,  generally,  the  gi 
prefers  the  mills  to  domestic  service!  I  do  not  refer  to  your  own  ca 
(^specially. — A.  I  can  only  guess  at  that;  I  suppose  the  reason  is 
comi>ound  of  two  prejudices,  if  I  may  call  them  so ;  one  is,  she  likes  tl 
independence  which  is  the  accompaniment  of  having  fixed  hours 
labor,  imtside  of  which  she  is  her  own  mistress,  and  the  other  is  t 
disinclination  to  take  upon  herself  what  she  looks  upon  as  occupati« 
of  a  menial  character. 

Q.  You  imagine  that  they  have  the  impression  that  it  is  in  some  wi 
a  little  more  respectable  to  work  in  a  mill  than  to  work  in  a  family  t 
A.  I  guess  so. 

Mr.  PuGH.  There  are  not  so  many  restraints  t 

The  Witness.  There  are  not 

Q.  Which  <lo  you  imagine,  on  the  whole,  taxes  the  girl  the  m( 
hours,  anil  which,  as  a  physical  tax,  is  the  most  severe! — A.  Well 
don't  know  that  I  could  sjiy  that  I  thought  there  was  much  differei 
in  that  n\^|HH't,  taking  everything  into  account. 

Q.  Still  the  jrirl's  evenings  are  not  at  her  command  if  she  is  ii 

lily,  as  a  rule! — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  in  most  families  tt 

work  in  the  evenings,  but  there  is  a  little  more  restriction  alK 

10  oompnaed  in  your  idea  of  inde]>endence  f — A.  Yes. 
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OF  LABOR  OF    MASSACHUSETTS  AND    NEW    HAMPSHIRE    CON- 
TRASTED. 

Q.  Oeea«ioiially  we  have  found  men  who  Aaid  they  worked  their  oper* 
AtiTM  in  New  HanipBhire  eleven  hours,  and  in  Massai^hnsetts  they  only 
worked  ten  hours.  Yon  have  been  over  that  (rround  a  little.  Are  there 
•ay  reasons  which  you  have  not  Htated,  why  working  iMM)pie  in  New 
Hampidiire,  or  mill  ownern,  would  ialK)r  un<ler  disadvantages  if  limited 
to  Um  bourn,  to  which  the  Massachusetts  mills  would  not  be  snb* 
JMUsd  f — A.  Yes ;  we  have  the  disadvantage  of  l)eing  inlandf  where  we 
koTe  to  pay  for  the  trans|Nirtation  of  everything  that  we  consume  and 
efwytliing  that  we  make. 

Q.  How  serious  a  disadvantage  is  that,  in  a  genend  way,  I  mean  f — 
A.  ^ell,  take  the  freight  bill  of  the  Amoskeag  corporation  from  the 
■flis  to  the  seaboard  and  the  seaboard  to  the  mills,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
■Bjr  ezaffgeration  to  say  that  our  freight  bills  are  $60,000  per  annum 
pcatcr  than  they  would  l)e  if  we  were  situated  at,  say,  New  Bedford,  on 
the  aeaboard — that  is  2  i>er  cent,  on  our  capital. 

Q.  Fall  River  has  water  communication  too,  has  it  notf — A.  Yes; 
tkt  woold  be  the  same,  supposing  the  mill  to  be  properly  situated  on 
tWaea. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  Lawrence  f — A.  There  the  disadvantage  is  less 
■Cirravated  because  they  are  26  miles  nearer  the  seaboard,  and  have 
aaipetiug  roads.  The  same  is  t  rue  of  Lowell.  The  nearer  the  seaboard 
tkey  are  the  less  the  disadvantage  they  labor  under  to  that  extent. 

Q.  And  the  matter  of  com])et  it  ion  helps  them  out? — A.  Y'es;  it  helps 
4m  out  considerably.  Of  course,  water  |K) wer  in  some  degree  counter- 
Whoces  that  disailvantage,  because  it  is  cheaper  than  steam,  but  the 
ttiiluce  between  the  cost  of  water  |K>wer  and  the  cost  of  steam  power 
iitery  much  less  than  it  used  to  b<*,  on  account  of  the  great  improve- 
■eat  in  the  means  of  generating  and  using  steam  for  power. 

Q.  YoQ  are  obliged  to  employ  it  yourself  to  a  considerable  extent,  I 
qipooe,  alaof — ^A.  Yes. 

.  Q.  Then  in  a  city  located  like  Manchester,  an  inland  mannfactur- 
^fcity,  having  water  |)ower  di»veloped  already  to  its  full  reliable  ex- 
Nt,  if  that  bufeiness  is  to  Ih*  increased  much  in  the  future,  it  must  be 
%aa  the  basis  of  steam  {K)wer,  must  it  notf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  therefore  the  comparison  between  an  inland  city  an4l  one 
^poo  the  seaboanl  would  be  still  greater  to  its  disadvantage  in  the 
titoie  if  there  is  to  be  future  growth  ? — A.  It  wouhl  be. 

Q.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the  length  of  hours  that  the  man  and 
operative  are  actually  cniploytMl  in  the  mill,  1  understand 
Not  in  the  same  employment.  1  think  an  answer  which  it  is 
iiflciilt  to  explain  away,  to  the  criticism  that  in  New  IIampshii*e  w<* 
luke  our  people  work  ten  and  three(|uarteT  ho'urs,  an<l  that  in  Massa- 
tkasKlB  they  make  it  only  ten  hours,  is  that  l>otw(H*n  the  three  cities, 
within  26  ndies  of  each  other,  all  having  abont  the  siime  character  of 
^illft  and  the  same  character  of  inanagein«*nt,  and  the  same  character 
iC  treatment  of  operatives,  to  wit,  lx)well  and  Lawrence,  in  Massachu- 
«da»  and  Manchester,  in  New  Uauipshin* — lal)or  in  Manchester  is 
phaty  and  that  in  Lowell  and  Lawnnice  it  is  scarce. 

Mr.  ProH.  That  is  a  very  strong  fact. 

(^  How  is  it  as  to  the  quality  of  lalK>r  in  the  thre<>  cities  compara- 
titelyt— A.  I  have  never  i)ersonally  invfstigateil  that  subject,  but  1 
hire  heard  it  asserted  by  those  who  were  hen'  when  the  ten  hour  law 
into  operation  in  Massachusetts,  that  thereui>on  many  of  the  best 

LAW) 
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operatiyee  came  to  Manchester  from  Lowell  and  Lawrence.  I  do  noi 
loiow  of  my  own  knowledge  to-day  whether  the  character  of  oar  oper 
atives  is  superior  to  theirs  or  not.  There  are  gentlemen  here  who  wil 
be 'before  yon,  and  who  can  tell  yon  how  that  is,  becaose  they  hac 
charge  of  mills  in  both  States. 

ANNOUNCEMENT    TO  WORKING  PBOPLI9. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonld  like  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  who  an 
present  to  bake  public  announcement  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  ii 
in  session  here,  and  that  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  th< 
working  people  who  desire  to  lay  anything  before  as.  Of  course  W( 
do  not  know  them  personally ;  but  if  anybody  has  any  complaint  or  anj 
suggestion  of  law  or  legislation^  or  anything  that  they  want  to  lay  be 
fore  the  committee,  the  invitation  is  as  free  and  full  as  it  can  be  made 
to  them  to  come  and  state  it. 

Mr.  PuOH.  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  get  two  or  three  of  these  labor 
ing  people  in  each  one  of  the  mills  of  which  the  ^^  capital  side  "  has  beei 
or  is  to  be  hecud  by  the  committee.  If  we  could  get  the  names  of  twc 
or  three  of  the  employes  it  would  preveut  any  criticism  upon  the  ex 
amination  as  an  ex  parte  examination.  Would  it  not  be  well,  now,  ii 
we  could  get  the  names  of  some  reliable  men  whom  their  own  clasi 
would  trust  to  state  the  facts  about  their  position  f  It  would  be  wd 
to  have  their  testimony  if  we  could  get  two  or  three  in  the  same  miUi 
where  the  employer  has  been  heard  before  the  committee. 

The  Witness.  I  can  give  you  the  names  of  some  men  who  have  been  s 
long  time  in  the  employ  of  the  company ;  two  men,  for  instance,  wIk 
have  been  with  us  forty  to  forty-five  years. 

Mr.  PuOH.  It  would  be  very  well  to  have  some  such  men.  [To  th^ 
chairman.]    Do  you  not  think  so  f 

TheOHAiRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bourne,  agent  of  the  Stark  Mills.    Do  you  want  any  women 

Mr.  PuGH.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  hear  some  of  them  also. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  They  can  be  accommodated  as  to  honng 
whether  afternoon  or  evening.  We  do  not  want  them  to  think  that  thii 
is  to  be  an  ftT  parte  examination. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Yes.  So  for  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  sit  here  evenings  to  hear  their  testimony. 

THE  laborer's  SHARE  OF  THE  PRODUOT  OF  LABOR. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  The  great  complaint  that  gets  into  the  press  and  among  the  poli- 
ticians is  that  the  laborer  does  not  get  a  fair  share  of  the  product  of 
his  labor.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  get  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  joint  product  of  the  capital  and  labor  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  30  per  cent,  upon  the  actual  cost,  or  30  per  cent,  on  di6 
market  value  f — A.  On  the  actual  cost. 

Q.  You,  of  course,  make  out  your  expense  account,  and  yon  indiide 
the  cost  of  labor  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  profits  you  reach,  of  course,  by  deducting  the  expesw 
account  f — ^A.  Our  profit  we  reach  by  deducting  the  cost  of  manu&ctore 
from  the  market  price  plus  the  cost  of  selling. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  the  general  net  profit  from  your 
industry! — A.  No,  sir. 
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What  is  the  genc^ral  net  profit  per  cent,  upon  the  actaal  cost  of 
the  prodactf — A.  Since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  mills  it  has 
beesi  about  7  per  cent  upon  the  amount  invested.  It  has  been  about 
14  per  cent,  upon  the  actual  stock  of  the  concern,  but,  as  I  have  told 
\i>MMy  there  is  about  as  much  quick  capital  employed  as  the  cost  of  the 
plmnt,  and  the  cost  of  the  plant  about  represents  the  ca)>ital  stock.  In 
otlMsr  words,  our  mills  and  machinery  are  worth  about  $3,000,000,  and 
oar  capital  stock  is  $3,000,000. 

Q.  That  is  the  active  capital  f— A.  That  is  the  capital  stock  borne 
4>a  our  books.  We  have  then  beside  that  a  surplus  of  quick  capital, 
aoftCNUiting  to  about  $2,500,^00,  which  is  employed  in  the  business, 
nearly  as  much  more  as  the  capital  stock. 

COTTON   MILL   DIVIDENDS. 

Q.  What  dividends  do  you  declare,  and  how  otlen  f — A.  The  divi- 
dends  are  ordinarily  declared  seminnnually.  The  regular  dividend  is 
5  p^  cent,  on  the  capital  stock ;  5  pt^r  cent,  semiannually. 

Q.  That  is,  10  per  cent.  ]H'r  annum f — A.  Yes;  but  there  have  been 
daring  this  time  extra  dividends,  which  have  brought  the  total  up  to 
about  14  i>er  cent.  |ier  annum  upon  the  nominal  capital  stock. 

By  the  CHAiBBfAN : 

Q.  Upon  the  93,000,000  f— A.  Upon  the  $3,000,000.  1  should  add 
that  this  includes  a  little  profit  due  from  a  sale  of  land ;  for  this  com- 
ptoy  owned  substantially  all  the  land  cm  which  this  city  is  built,  before 
tbedt}'  was  started,  and  has  sold  the  laud  to  the  i>eople  who  have  built 
bere,  and  it  still  sells  land  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  2  per  cent,  out  of  the 
10  per  cent,  of  the  annual  dividend  due  to  the  sale  of  land.  In  this 
fonneciion  it  is  jiroiwr  tor  me  to  state,  to  prevent  misapprehension,  that 
in  luiditlon  to  this  plant  of  the  mills,  and  to  this  quick  capital,  the  com- 
pAoyhas  property  in  land,  which  I  have  not  includiMl  in  this  statement, 
t^ccause  it  is  not  germane  to  the  inquiry. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 
Q.  The  pnxluctsof  the  industry  were  not  invi-8te<l  in  lands  f — A.  No, 

Q.  As  to  the  growth  of  your  manufacturing:  interest ;  how  has  that 
hi^n  ? — A.  The  growth  of  the  plant  has  not  Ix^en  regular.  In  times 
of  prosperity  mills  have  been  built;  in  dull  times  they  have  not  been 
UiilL  1  cannot,  from  recollection  of  the  rt'conls,  state  precisely  when 
IIm?  chief  growth  has  occurred,  but  since  I  have  l)een  here  1  can  say 
Ifcai  the  prosperous  times  of  lH70-'80  induced  the  building  of  mills  here 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  100,000  spindles,  out  of  the  total  of  450,000 
■piodles  which  are  here  now. 

Q.  How  long  have  these  mills  b«*en  running  f — A.  The  present  mills 
^pln  running  here  in  about  1838,  the  first  of  them.  Prior  to  that  time, 
Nearly  as  IMl,  there  were  some  woolen  mills  which  were  running  here, 
^t  vhich  no  longer  exist. 

Q.  How  does  the  extent  of  manufacture  at  the  beginning  compare 
^th  what  it  is  nowf — A.  The  first  mills  that  were  run  here  by  the 
AiM^keag  Com|>any,  the  wooden  structures  that  I  have  s^Kiken  of,  as 
•wriy  as  I  can  judge,  were  about  one-twelfth  of  the  size  of  the  present 
AauHkeag  Mills,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  mills  which  have  been 
Mthere, 
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MARKETS  FOR  OOTTON  GOODS. 

Q.  Where  is  your  market!  Oonflued  exclusively  to  this  country,  is 
it  t — A.  No,  sir;  we  export  to  the  hot  latitudes  in  and  about  ttie  Carib- 
bean Sea  and,  to  some  extent,  to  Brazil. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  or  i^ev  cent,  of  your  product  exported? — A. 
I  am  unable  to  say  precisely;  but  it  is  but  a  small  per  cent.  I  shouUl 
say  that  it  did  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Q.  What  character  of  fabrics  do  you  export  f — A.  Mainly  the  Amos- 
keag  Mills'  export,  what  is  called  blue  denims — such  stuff  as  workmen's 
overalls  are  made  of,  and  which  in  the  hot  countries  are  used  for  dresses 
and  aprons  for  the  women^  I  am  told. 

COST  OP  LABOR  IN  OOTTON  GOODS. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  of  the  cost  enters  into  the  fabric  aa  cost  of  labor  f— 
A.  As  I  said,  it  is  about  30  per  cent.  That  includes  the  labor  ex- 
pended in  the  repairs  of  machinery  and  in  handling  the  cloth  softer  it 
is  woven  to  get  it  ready  for  the  market,  and  in  trucking  about — freight- 
ing— all  of  which  is  an  essential  part  of  getting  the  goods  ready  for  the 
market,  and  we  charge  it  in  as  labor. 

Q.  That  includes  the  cost  of  transportation  f — A.  Not  the  transporta- 
tion by  rail  fi^om  here,  but  only  the  cost  up  to  the  time  we  put  the  goods 
onto  the  cars. 

CAPACITY   OP  NEW  ENGLAND  OOTTON  MILLS. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustiies,  say,  of  New  England,  to  supply  the  demand,  the  Americau 
<lemand,  I  mean  f — A.  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  at  the  present  time 
the  capacity  exceeds  the  demand. 

Q.  The  capacity  to  produce  exceeds  the  demand  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  1 
regard  it  as  only  a  temporary  inequality,  for  the  growth  of  population 
in  the'country  rapidly  overtakes  ihe  increase  of  spindles  which  oceans 
in  prosperous  times;  and  according  to  past  experience  it  ought  not  tCM 
take  more  than  a  year  more  to  make  the  number  of  people  equal  to  the 
]>roduct  of  the  spindles,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  the  consuming  C8^- 
pacity  of  the  population  equal  the  productive  capacity  of  the  spindles. 

Q.  You  do  not  manufacjture  anything  but  cotton  goods  t — A.  Ths^ 
i>*  all. 

OVERPRODUCTION. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  suffered  in  your  profits  from  an  overstock  t — A.  We 
have ;  we  are  suffering  from  it  now. 

Q.  From  overstock  of  production  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  our  looms 
we  are  running  upon  ^oods  which  at  present  market  rates  pay  but  h 
small,  an  exceedingly  small,  profit,  so  small  that  if  we  were  confined  to 
those  goods  we  could  not  pay  a  dividend,  but  upon  other  goods  we 
make  enough  money  to  make  a  dividend. 

Q.  What  character  of  goods  make  up  your  overstock  t — A.  At  the 
present  time  1  think  that  these  very  export  goods  that  I  have  spoken 
of,  and  what  are  called  ginghams,  are  those  which  are  mainly  produced 
in  excess.  When  I  say  that  there  is  an  overstock,  1  do  not  mean  that 
what  we  alone  make  pix)duces  an  overstock,  but  that  there  is  an  over- 
stock in  the  whole  market,  which  affects  us. 

Q.  Of  course  you  only  export  when  you  have  to  go  abroad  for  a  mar- 
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ket  f — A.  Well,  our  export  is  a  pretty  8tead3'  one ;  it  is  a  class  of  goods 
that  has  bad  a  pretty  sti^ady  demand. 

Q.  Are  those  better  goods  than  are  shipped  to  those  foreign  markets 
by  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries! — A.  1  do  not  know  except 
froiu  hearsay;  but  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  told  that  foreign  goods  of 
Ute  same  character  bear  our  label  sometimes  in  the  foreign  market,  1 
bare  oonclnded  that  ours  are  the  best. 

PRICES   OF  AMERICAN   COTTON   GOODS   AT  HOME  AND   ABROAD. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  that  you  get  in  the  American 
market  for  the  same  style  of  goods  and  the  price  that  you  get  in  the 
foreign  market  f — A.  I  cannot  speak  precisely  upon  that  subject,  be- 
rmnne  the  business  of  selling  is  not  in  my  hands,  but  my  impression  is 
f  hat  there  is  practically  no  difference. 

Q.  Yon  are  able  to  get  in  the  foreign  market  the  same  price  that  you 
receive  here  for  the  same  kind  of  goods  t — A.  Yes;  but  that  is  only  on 
a  apecialty,  as  I  have  said,  so  that  I  do  not  think  any  very  general  con* 
rhuiion  could  be  drawn  from  our  example. 

Q.  I>o  yon  know  anything  of  the  export  of  these  other  mills  in  New 
Knglandf — A.  No. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  are  the  goods  you  say  you  export! — A.  Denims. 
Q.  What  sort  of  cloth  is  that ! — A.  It  is  a  very  heavy  cloth  made  of 
a  war|»  dyed  blue  or  brown  and  with  white  filling. 

Q.  What   is  it  used   for? — A.    For  overalls,  aprons,  and  women's 


Q.  What  is  it  sold  for  per  yard  ! — A.  It  varies  according  to  the  qual- 
ity, but  it  will  bring  anywhere  from  10  to  15  or  IC  cents  a  yard. 

Q  To  you,  at  wholesale! — A.  Yes;  depending  u\h)u  the  weight  and 
tfuality. 

Q.  Is  it  an  article  com]>o8ing  a  very  large  portion  of  your  whole  man- 
itfa^rturet — A.  No;  and  with  respect  to  the  prices  obtained  for  the  ex- 
fiurt.H  us  <*ompared  with  what  we  sell  at  home,  I  really  speak  without 
any  accurate  kiiowlcnlge,  because  I  have  no  means  of  sepaniting  the 
money  reeeive<l  on  foreign  gcxwls  from  the  inonc»y  received  on  <loinestic 
goodA.  We  intrust  the  sale  to  a  commission  house,  which  makes  re- 
tomN  ami  1  simply  set*  the  aggregate  sales  without  knowing  to  whom 
they  sell,  or  what  they  get  in  any  individual  instance,  so  that  1  4it)  not 
lielieve  my  testimony  on  that  subject  is  worth  pinning  anything  t4». 

Q.  That  is  as  to  relative  prices  t — A.  Yei*. 

ABIMTY  OP  AMERICAN  COTTON  MANUFACTUUEUS  TO  SUSTAIN   THEM- 
SELVES AGAINST  FOREIGN  MANI^FACTIUEHS. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q,  How  do  you  compare  your  ability  to  sustain  yourself  in  <»om|wti- 
tion  with  foreign  manufacturers  of  the  same  kind  of  goisls  ? — A.  As  far 
sM  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  there  are  some  few  kinds  of  g<KHls  in 
wliicb  the  great  pro|K>rtion  of  the  value  consists  in  the  material,  and  a 
%mml\  |M)rtion  of  the  value  consists  in  the  labor,  that  we  coiild  roin|)ete 
with  the  foHMgn  manufacturers  in.  Tlu\s4»  denims  that  I  eit«»d  are 
perhaps  an  illustration  4)f  that.  They  an*  very  eoars*^  goo<ls,  into  which 
iitlle  labor,  comfuinitively,  enters;  but  wIhmi  it  comes  t(»  Wuvr  ^imhIs, 
«4Mrh  as  our  ginghams,  which  constitute  niu*  half  of  our  pro<luct,  1  thi 
uui  think  we  could  run  our  mills  u|M)n  thf*m  without  a  pmtectivi*  taritV. 
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THE   TARIFF  :   ITS  EFFECT  ON   COTTON  GOODS. 

Q.  How  mncli  benefit  do  yon  get  from  a  protective  tarifE^  in  the 
prices  f  What  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  price  of  yonr  fabrics  in  the 
American  market  on  account  of  the  tariff! — A.  I  suppose  that  all  onr 
profit  is  due  to  the  tariff. 

Q.  All  your  profits  are  derived  from  the  tariff t — A.  Yes ;  on  that 
class  of  goods.  In  other  words,  I  think  if  there  were  no  tariff!,  there 
would  be  but  little  trade  on  that  class  of  goods  where  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  labor.  We  could  not  sell  them  in  competition  with  those 
which  could  be  imported. 

Q.  Did  you  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  power  to  consume  in  this 
country  being  equal  to  the  power  of  production,  with  all  the  inducements 
to  invest  in  manufacturing  industries  f — A.  I  did  express  an  opinion. 
It  was  this :  That,  at  the  present  time,  the  cotton  mills  exceed  in  pro- 
ductive capacity  the  power  to  consume. 

Q.  But  you  think  the  increase  in  population  will  supply  that  inequal- 
ity f — A.  Yes,  very  soon,  as  I  remember  it  now,  according  to  Mr.  At- 
kinson's statistics,  which  appear  to  be  well  founded,  it  took  an  increase 
of  several  hundred  thousand  spindles  a  year  to  keep  up  with  the  in- 
crease of  population,  and  we  exceeded  that  limit  a  little  the  last  year 
or  two ;  but  it  will  not  take  more  than  a  year  or  so  more  to  restore  the 
equilibrium. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CHEAP    LANDS  ON  THE  LABOR  MABKET. 

Q.  Well,  will  there  ever  be  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  labor  and 
capital,  and  of  consumption  and  production,  in  this  country  from  what 
they  are  nowt — ^A.  I  think  there  will.  When  all  the  cheap  lands  are 
taken  up  so  that  there  is  no  employment,  like  that  of  farming,  into 
which  the  overflow  of  labor  can  pour ;  but  I  suppose  that  time  will  be  a 
long  time  removed.  As  long,  however,  as  the  abundance  of  cheap  lands 
affords  the  means  of  livelihood  and  of  profit  to  all  those  who  choose  to 
engage  in  cultivating  them,  as  is  the  case  now,  so  long  labor  will  always 
be  in  demand  in  this  country,  and  will  always  bring  a  good  price,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  ability  of  our  manufacturing  in  -^ 
dustries  to  live  without  the  lx»nefit  of  a  protective  tariff! — A.  I  do  nO'^^ 
believe  that  with  the  labor  market  as  it  is  now,  and  as  I  sup]K>se  it  wi^i 
be  until  the  lands  are  all  consumed,  the  cotton  manufacturing  iuda^s^. 
tries  could,  in  general,  compete  with  those  abroad  without  protection ^. 

WAGES   IN   ENGLAND   AND   AMERICA  CONTRASTED. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  of  difference  is  there  between  the  cost  of  labor  here 
and  in  England  t — A.  I  can  only  speak  from  hearsay  on  that  subject. 
Perhaps  my  knowledge  is  not  very  accurate.     1  have  only  a  general 
idea,  from  what  1  have  been  told  by  those  who  have  examined  into  the 
subject  abroad,  that  the  cost  of  labor  is  very  much  less  in  general  t^ere 
than  it  is  here.     But,  there  is  another  reason  why,  in  cotton  manufiict- 
ure,  we  could  not  compete  with  them,  beside  the  mere  cost  of  labor, 
and  that  is  the  cheapness  of  coal  and  iron,  which,  of  coarse,  depends,  id 
part  upon  the  cheapness  of  labor  and  in  part  upon  the  proximity  oftlw 
coal  and  iron  to  the  market  in  England. 
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RSLATITE  COST  OF    OONSTBUCTION    OF    COTTON    MILL8  IN  ENGLAND 

AND  AMERICA. 

A  oolton-mill,  we  are  told,  upon  what  seems  to  be  very  good  evidence, 
can  be  built  and  pnt  into  good  running  order  in  England  for  $12  i>er 
spindle,  or  less,  and  the  same  mill  in  this  coontry  wonfd  cost  perhaps, 
firom  $14  to  $16  per  spindle,  at  least. 

Q.  That  increase  is  due  to  what  f — ^A.  Sixteen  dollars  a  spindle  is  the 
eliempest  that  we  have  been  able  to  constmct  mills  for  in  Muchester.  I 
said  $14  because  I  had  heard  people  say  that  mills  had  been  built  some- 
where for  $14.  1  know  Uiat  fl6  has  been  the  cheapest  here.  That  dif- 
erenoe  is  due  partly  to  the  difference  in  material  out  of  which  the  mills 
are  built  and  equipi)ed,  and  partly  to  the  proximity  of  the  coal  and 
iron  mines  to  the  place  where  the  mill  is  to  be  built 

Q.  Is  not  coal  cheaper  here  than  in  England  f — A.  No;  I  think  it  is 
Toy  much  dearer  here. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  f — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  mys- 
tery about  it.  Goal  in  the  coal  mines  in  this  country  is  in  exactly  the 
«aiDe  position  as  it  is  in  the  coal  mines  in  England ;  but  in  this  country, 
for  the  most  part,  that  coal  has  got  to  be  got  out  by  labor  which  is 
dearer,  and  then  transported  a  long  distance  to  where  it  needs  to  be 
ssed.  In  England  the  mill  will  be  in  one  acre  of  ground,  and  the  coal 
mine  in  the  next  acre.  Aud  I  have  had  a  manufacturer  of  ginghams — 
a  weaver  of  ginghams — the  class  of  goods  that  I  make,  tell  me  that  he 
got  his  coal  delivered  at  his  boiler  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  ton.  It  costs 
me  over  $6  a  ton  landed  at  my  boilers. 

COAL  AS  AN  ELEMENT  OF  COST  IN  BiANUFACTURB. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  important  an  item  is  coal  f — A.  lu  running  the  Amoskeag  * 
HiUs,  without  any  steam  power,  simply  using  coal  for  heating  and  dye- 
ing, we  consume  over  12,000  tons  per  year.    If  we  ran  all  steam  power, 
it  would  take  at  least  15,000  tons  per  year  more,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  PuoH  : 

Q.  How  would  it  be  as  it  is  in  Alabama,  for  instance,  where  the  coal 
•pd  iron  and  lime  stone  aud  plenty  of  timber  and  raw  cotton  are  all 
right  there  in  si^ht  T — A.  Well,  that  being  the  case,  as  soon  as  the  labor- 
ing population  is  equal  to  the  demands  of  manufacture,  Alabama  would 
be  among  the  most  favored  States  for  manufacture.  To  return  again 
to  the  cheapness  of  mill-building  in  England,  the  iron  ore  and  the  coal 
to  smelt  it  all  being  close  at  hand  and  very  cheap,  the  mill  manager 
can  afford  to  build  his  machinery  and  run  it  with  but  little  repairs,  and 
throw  it  away  in  a  little  while. 

BEPAIBS  AS  AN  ELEMENT   OF  COST. 

Bat  the  mill  manager  in  this  State  must  expend,  if  he  would  be  on 
ttesi^e  side,  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  machinery  per 
jcir  in  repairing  it  and  keeping  it  in  order.  He  could  not  afford  to 
durow  it  away  as  they  can.  Now,  in  making  up  a  profit  sheet,  a  thing 
^  is  lost  sight  of  sometimes,  bat  which  is  most  im|>ortant  to  keep  in 
iight,  is  the  constant  corrosion  of  the  plant  by  wear  and  tear,  and  for 
^t  you  must  allow  in  your  profit  sheet.  No  mill  that  is  to  be  managed 
^  any  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  of  profit  can  afford  to  do  any- 
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thing  less  than  to  charge  against  its  profits  10  per  cent,  every  year 
renewals  and  repairs. 

Q.  The  cost  of  iron  ore  in  England  is  about  the  same  as  here,  ie 
not  f — A.  I  am  unable  to  speak  upon  that  subject. 

Q.  Where  was  the  machinery  purchased  with  which  you  run  yt 
mills  T — A.  Most  of  it  was  bought  in  New  England.  In  Lowell,  Mai 
and  Saco  and  Biddeford,  Me. ;  but  we  have  bought  some  machine 
from  England  and  Scotland.  * 

Q.  How  does  our  machinerv  for  running  cotton  mills  compare 
quality  with  the  machinery  m  England  f — A.  I  tniuK  the  general  i 
pression  among  manufacturers  here  is  that  American  machinery,  w 
some  few  exceptions,  is  the  best ;  that  it  is  more  ingenious,  better  1 
ished,  and,  upon  the  whole,  stronger  and  more  capable  of  enduri 
wear  and  tear.  , 

PROFITS  ON  CAPITAL  IN  COTTON  MILLS. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  the  profits  you  realized  upon  your  capital  do  not  • 
<^ed  14  per  cent  f — A.  Fourteen  per  cent,  upon  the  nominal  capital, 
speak  now  of  the  last  four  or  five  years,  because  I  think,  in  years  ps 
profits  have  been  greater  than  that — in  former  times. 

Q.  Well,  you  get  that  advantage  you  think,  altogether  from  the  op 
ation  of  the  tariS'lawsf — ^A.  On  the  main  part  of  our  goods,  yes;  I 
think  so. 

DUTY   ON  COTTON  GOODS. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  upon  that  class  of  goods  upon  which  ^ 
derive  the  most  profit  from  the  tariff,  do  you  remember? — A.  My  impr 
sion  now  is  that  it  is  about  40  per  cent.,  a  duty  which  is  gi^atly 
excess  of  any  profit  that  we  make,  or  it  was,  until  the  recent  revisic 
I  am  not  certain  whether  that  revision  reduced  the  duty  or  not.  If 
did,  it  did  not  reduce  it  below  a  sum  considerably  in  excess  of  any  p 
tit  that  we  could  hope  to  make.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the  eo 
petition  on  most  of  the  small  goods  is  so  fierce,  and  the  margin  so  smi 
that  the  tariff,  in  order  to  be  of  any  use  to  us,  must  be,  practically,  p 
liibitive. 

Q.  Its  benefits,  then,  are  neutralised  by  this  competition  at  homel 
A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  neutralized;  but  the  profits  we  could  otbt 
wise  make  are  somewhat  neutralized  by  competition  at  home. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  But  without  the  tariff,  I  understand  you  to  say,  the  foreign  artic 
cx)ming  in  more  cheaply  than  you  could  afiord  to  make  it  here,  the  ma 
nfacture  would  cease  T— A.  That  is  my  judgment. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Would  not  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  afford  you  the  same  protectio 
that  you  get  now — I  mean  in  effect? — A.  I  think  it  would. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  mean  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  duty  on  such  artieh 
would  not  result  in  their  larger  importations? — A.  I  do  not  think 
would.  I  think  that  the  moment  you  get  it  below  a  prohibitory  poi) 
that  moment  it  would  hurt  us.  I  could  not,  without  going  into  I 
('Uborate  calculation,  tell  you  what  that  point  is. 
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By  Mr.  PuOH : 

.  This  law  of  sapply  and  demand  woald  override  any  fixed  rate? — 
f  68.  In  order  to  have  the  dnty  prohibitory  yon  mast  have  it  large 
igfa — so  large  that  it  will  not  be  infringed  upon  by  flactoations  from 
year  to  another. 

By  the  Chaibman: 

.  Forty  per  cent,  is  as  good  as  Wper  cent,  f — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Puon : 

.  And  yon  think  30  per  cent,  is  enough  t — ^A.  At  the  present  time 
,  bat  next  year  it  might  not  be. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

.  Bat  it  is  a  matter  of  no  difference  to  the  pnblio  whether  one  or  the 
r  Is  the  amoant,  if  the  main  point  is  to  make  it  prohibitory  f — A. 
;  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  make  any  <' bones" 
It  it.     What  we  want  is  a  prohibitory  tariff. 

• 

OKS   THE  EFFECT  OF  PBOTEOTION  FALL  ON  THE  CONSUMER  f 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

.  Yoa  do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  whatever  protection  you  get 
e»  oat  of  those  who  consume  yoar  fabrics.  That  is  a  necessary  re- 
,  is  it  not  f — A.  It  is,  I  think,  when  yoa  look  at  it  in  one  aspect, 
when  you  consider  that  those  people  are  the  very  people,  for  the 
(t  part,  whose  wages  are  enhanced  by  the  profit,  why,  then,  per- 
^  their  profit  is  greater  than  their  loss. 

TARIFF  FOR  REVENUE — 18  IT  SUFFICIENT  PROTECTION  t 

\,  Do  you  not  think,  now,  with  your  experience  and  opix)rtunity  of 
ning  the  operation  of  these  laws,  that  a  tariff  that  would  procluce 
0,0(M),000  per  annum  could  l>o  so  adjusted  in  its  details  as  to  afford 
the  protection  that  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country  wouhl 
(If— A.  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  never  have  pursued  the  subject 
far  to  be  able  to  form  any  opinion  on  it. 

{.  All  above  whatever  would  enable  the  manufacturing  industries  to 
i  and  prosper  would,  of  course,  be  an  unnecessary  burden  f — A.  If 
<rfre  a  burden  at  all. 

^  Yes;  if  it  is  visited  ui>on  the  consumer,  of  course  it  would  be  an 
iHt^essary  and  unjust  burden,  and  that  is  the  question — to  find  out 
eit»  that  is,  is  it  not  ?— A.  Yes. 

• 

PROFITS  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

)«  Do  yoa  know,  as  matter  of  fact,  of  any  manufacturer  in  this  conn- 
vbose  profit  is  beyond  a  reasonable  return  upon  the  capital  investe<l 
1  unedy  at  the  present  time  T — A.  I  do  not 

I  I  mean  any  article  whatever.  I  use  the  wonl  "manufacturer'' 
he  broadest  sense — including  every  kind  of  manufacturer  of  which 
I  have  knowledge. — A.  As  far  as  I  have  knowledge,  I  do  not.  I 
«t  qualify  my  answer  by  saying  that  my  knowledge  is  confined  pretty 
tiwively  on  that  subject  to  cotton  manufacture. 
*.  Take  the  woolen  trade;  what  is  your  understanding  of  the  general 
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condition  of  business  in  that  trade  in  the  country  t  Is  it  making  large 
profits  or  excessive  profits  f — ^A.  I  got  the  impression  that  they  were 
rather  suffering. 

Q.  And  the  iron  trade  f — ^A.  I  have  the  same  impression  about  the 
iron  trade.    I  have  heard  that  their  mills  were  stopped. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  That  has  been  the  result  under  the  oi>eration  of  a  high  tariff  f— 
A.  Well,  that  is  a  sequitur  which  one  must  draw  for  himself.  I  suppose 
it  will  be  true  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  every  other  country  where  there 
is  capital  to  be  invested,  that  when  it  is  apparent  that  considerable  profits 
are  made  in  any  industry  people  immediately  put  their  money  into  that 
industry,  and  Uiat  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  profits ;  but  I  do  not  think 
the  fluctuations  of  any  industry  firom  one  year  to  another  afford  any 
basis  for  a  solution  of  the  question  of  tariff^  because  when  prices  ue 
down  in  any  one  year  they  are  up  another  year. 

ADJUSTMENT  OP  MAOHINEBY  TO  POPULATION. 

You  can  probably  never  adjust  the  growth  of  machinery  to  the  popu- 
lation, sometimes  one  may  be  ahead  and  sometimes  another.  This  year 
we  mfty  have  reason  to  plume  ourselves  on  profits  and  next  year  to 
mourn  because  nobody  is  making  any.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  he  who 
would  really  draw  a  conclusion  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion  to  be 
adopted  for  guidance  in  the  regulation  of  tarifb  must  look  back  to  the 
operations  of  a  long  series  of  years. 

Mr.  PuoH.  In  regard  to  iron :  It  seems  to  be  the  fBdstj  from  the  sta- 
tistics in  Washington,  that  the  production  of  pig-iron  last  year  wasabont 
one  and  one-half  or  two  millions  of  tons  more  than  the  consumption. 
Oar  capacity  is  said  to  be  equ^  to  the  production  of  6,000,000  tons  of 
pig-iron,  and  we  could  consume  only  a  little  over  half  of  it.  It  is  very 
niQch  the  same  case  with  England*  She  is  equal  to  the  production  of 
8,000,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  could  not  sell  more  than  6,000,000  tons  of  * 
that. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  among  your 
operatives :  I  suppose  they  are  able  to  buy  for  cash  f — ^A.  They  wonld 
be  able  to  if  they  got  into  the  habit  of  it;  some  of  them,  x>^haps  maoj 
of  them,  do.  But  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world  I  don't  doubt  they  baj- 
a  great  deal  on  credit,  and  pay  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Bv  Mr.  PuaH: 

Q.  Are  not  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  (Tnited  States,  as  a 
rule,  in  a  higher  state  of  prosperity,  continuously,  than  any  other  in- 
dustry ;  is  not  that  your  information  f — A.  Well,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  any  information  on  that  subject.  I  think  that,  as  a  role,  they  ve 
])rosperous,  taking  them  year  in  and  year  out. 

Mr.  Pugh.  The  farmers  complain  that  they  do  not  make  over  5  or  8 
l>er  cent,  in  the  most  prosperous  seasons,  and  the  merchants  are  all  the 
time  failing. 

The  Witness.  Well,  in  taking  the  average  of  mannfftcturing  oon- 
cems,  it  is  only  £air  to  include  in  tiiat  average  the  number  of  those  ooii' 
cems  that  make  a  failure  of  it. 

Mr.  Pugh.  I  mean  as  a  general  rule. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  I  understand.  I  take  it  that  the  difterenoe  be- 
tween the  farmer,  tlie  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant  is  very  muA 
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the  difference  between  a  flrst-claiw  security  for  investment  and  secnri- 
ttea  that  are  not  so  good.  The  filmier  has  an  assured  living,  to  say  the 
leAst,  and  ordinarily  oaght  to  save  some  money.  The  merchant  and 
nuuiafiM^tnrer  can  make  some  profits  which  seem  to  be  very  much  higher, 
bat  do  not  bold  ont,  and  I  imagine  that  taking  the  conn  try  right  throagh 
joQ  woald  find  that  the  average  profits  of  manufacturing  are  about  the 
•AiDe  aa  the  profits  in  other  departments  of  businesn. 

By  the  Chaibham  : 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  average  profit  of  the  farmer  around 
here  if  there  was  no  manufacturing  f — A.  Well,  I  do  not  suppose  fann- 
ing would  pay  at  all  here.  I  suppose  the  farmer  would  be  unable  to 
bold  oat  here  if  it  were  not  for  the  manufactures  of  the  mills  here. 

COST  OP  FUEL  AND  CLOTHING  OF  OPEBATITES. 

Q.  Do  you  ftimish  any  fuel  or  clothing  to  your  operatives  f — A.  We 
give  them  coal  at  cost,  and  we  allow  them  to  have  the  cloth  that  we  make 
at  aobatantially  the  cost  of  making  and  selling — a  mere  trifle  in  addi- 
tioo  to  paying  for  the  expense  of  keeping  open  store  for  them. 

Q.  What  d&ference  is  there  in  the  price  of  your  coal  to  your  operatives 
and  that  which  they  would  have  to  pay  outside  f — A.  It  varies ;  but  I 
kave  been  told  that  it  costs  a  difference  of  about  $1  a  ton. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  your  operatives  now  f — A.  Six  and  a  quarter 
nd  six  and  a  half  dollars,  I  think,  for  fine  to  coarse  coal  delivered. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  coal  from  f^A.  From  Pennsylvania.    It 
eoBMS  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  thence  to  this  place  by  rail. 
Q.  Aboot  $6  a  tout — A.  Tes.    That  is,  antlinicite  coal. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Yoa  do  not  use  bituminous  eoalf — A.  No;  we  use  anthracite. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  What  do  they  use  bituminous  coal  for? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 
Mr.  McDoffle  can  tell  you  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  transportation  per  t<m  from  Pennsylvania  here? — A. 
1  do  not  know,  because  I  do  not  pay  those  bills.  But  I  fancy  that  from 
tke  mines  to  the  mill  the  transportation  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost. 

Q.  Say  about  $4  per  ton  f — A.  I  should  fancy  that  was  it. 

Mr.  MoDuPFlE.  The  rate  from  the  shipping  point  where  the  railroatl 
QOQpanies  land  it — where  it  is  billed  to  the  company — to  tidewater 
viO  MNDotinies  run  as  low  as  $1.08  to  $1.10,  and  it  is  $1.05  more  to  Ports- 
iMith.  It  will  run  up  from  that  to  $1.75,  but  most  of  the  time  it  is 
tboat  $1.15  frt>m  wharf  to  wharf. 

Ike  Witness.  Supposing  it  was  75  cents  per  ton  from  the  mines  to 
M^water,  and  $1.15  from  then*  to  Portsmouth,  and  $1.05  from  there 
Wrp^  that  would  make  it  $2.0.'>.  so  that  I  should  say  it  was  very  close 
to  |4  fh>m  the  mine  here. 

OPEBATIVKS'  COST  OP  LFVING. 

Am  to  the  co^t  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  operatives  here,  the 
OQveat  apprc  h  that  yon  can  find  to  that  is  what  the  boardinfr-houses 
ftnisb  board  i  That  1  have  given  you.  They  board  and  lod^e  the 
{iris  for  $2.2o      r  week.    Assuming  that  their  boarding-houses  cost 
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them  uothiiig,  that  is  that  they  charge  simply  what  they  pay  for  them, 
it  is  about  $2  per  week  that  they  charge.  That  includes  their  profit 
and  supports  the  building. 

Q.  That  is  for  girls  and  women? — A.  For  girls  and  women.  For  men 
they  charge  91  to  $1.25  more  per  week. 

Q.  Docs  that  include  washing  f — A.  I  think  it  includes  plain  wash- 
ing. 

Q.  That  is  considerably  cheaper  than  the  corresponding  class  of  peo- 
ple got  board  for  at  other  points— that  is,  your  operatives  get  their 
board  cheaper  than  operatives  do  elsewhere,  do  they  f — A.  I  think  likely. 
That,  of  coarse,  is  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  their  food,  because  the 
boanling-house  keeper  has  to  get  his  profit  out  of  it. 


Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  12, 1883. 
Gilbert  B.  Whitman  examined. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  I  reside  on  the  comer  of 
Harrison  and  Union  streets,  in  this  city. 

the   AMORY   manufacturing  company — ITS  MILLS  AND  THBIB  CA- 
PACITY. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  business  f — A.  I  am  the  agent  of  the  Amory  Mao- 
ufacturing  Company. 

Q.  What  do  you  manufacture  t — A.  Cotton  cloth. 

Q.  To  what  extent  t  How  many  operatives  do  you  employ t— A 
Ki^ht  hundred. 

Q.  How  long  have  your  mills  been  running? — A.  Only  three  year*. 

Q.  You  know  what  information  the  committee  desire.  Without  wait- 
ing for  questions,  just  state  to  the  committee  any  information  that  is  in 
your  possession  regarding  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital.  Statethe 
wages  you  pay  to  your  laborers,  the  hours  of  labor,  the  condition  of  the 
lal>orervS  and  of  the  houses  in  which  they  live,  the  rent  they  pay,  &c— 
the  same  line  of  questions  which  you  have  heard  us  ask,  and  have  heard 
answered  to-day. — A.  The  Amory  Mills  contain  56,000  spindles,  1,420 
looms,  and  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sheetings,  shirtings,  aod 
jeans. 

WAGES. 


The  Average  wages  we  pay  our  weavers  is  $1.08  per  day.  Our 
run  from  $20  per  month  to  $42  per  month,  depending  upon  the  e]aB»of 
jToods  and  the  skill  of  the  weaver.  About  one-third  of  our  help  ar© 
(Canadians  ;  the  remainder  are  of  mixed  nationality,  the  Irish  element 
preponderating;  then  come  the  English,  Scotch,  and  German. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  Americans  ? — ^A.  Out  of  eight  bun- 
ilrcd  operatives  probably  we  have  eighty  Americans. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR.  j 

We  average  ten  and  three-quarters  hours  per  day  of  labor.  In  jaj 
early  exi>erienc«  in  the  mill  I  worked  from  5  o'clock  in  the  mornial 
until  half  past  7,  then  had  a  half  an  hour  out  for  breakfast,  and  tiici 
resumed  work  and  kept  on  until  12  noon ;  then  we  had  a  half  hour 
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ben  worthed  tUl  half  past  7  at  Dight.  Tbe  \?ork  iu  those  old 
thir^  years  ago,  was  very  much  harder  than  it  is  to-day. 

ron.  I  saw  that  Mr.  AtkiDSou  stated  a  short  time  ago  that  a 

At  ran  a  hand  loom,  some  years  ago,  made,  I  think,  three  yards 

a  day,  and  now  they  make  ten. 

ITNESS.  On  hand  looms f 

OH.  No ;  on  machinery.    What  number  of  yards  does  a  weaver 

'dayt 

ITXESS.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  goods. 

lugs  they  average  2G  yards  per  day. 

IT  mnch  could  a  hand  make  on  a  hand  loom  f — A.  Well,  i)os- 
10  yards ;  not  more  than  that. 

the  Chairman  : 

aid  that  be  the  old-fashioned  loom — the  loom  of  our  mothers f — 
where  they  throw  the  shattle  with  the  hand,  and  work  the 
irith  the  feet. 

Mr.  PUOH : 

yhave  trebled  the  quantity! — A.  Yes.  Speaking  about  that 
n,  1  would  say  that  the  old  spinners  had  the  right  shoulder  a 

higher  than  the  left,  from  the  constant  swinging  of  the  ami 
ug  the  shattle.  In  the  old  times,  in  the  weaving  deiiartmont, 
s  were  carried  by  hand  on  the  shoulder,  and  now  they  are  car- 
ttle  tracks.  There  is  no  lifting  done,  except  to  place  them  on 
ck. 

»  not  such  a  drain  upon  the  physical  powers  now  as  it  was 
L.  No,  sir. 

.  us  what  you  can  witli  regard  to  the  houses  which  your  oper- 
;opy,  their  rental,  &c — A.  We  have  no  houses.  We  have  two 
land  upon  which  we  propose  to  build  houses  some  time,  but 
we  have  had  no  trouble  in  finding  all  the  help  we  want,  an<i 

theii'  homes  here  iu  the  various  blocks  of  the  city.  I  do  not 
o  raise  the  question  of  houses  until  the  question  is  raise<l  with 
'  help. 

OPERATIVES'  RENTS. 

at  rents  do  they  pay  hero  to  outside  owners  generally  ? — A. 
that  live  in  blocks  would  average  perhaps  85  (ler  month, 
hout  regard  to  the  number  of  rooms ;  they  do  not  rent  by  the 
\.  I  think  not. 

the  Chairman  : 

>ut  what  accommodations  will  they  get  for  $5  per  month  ? — A. 
four  rooms  for  that  price. 

nld  they  get  a  tenement  of  four  decent-sized  rooms  far  about 
onth  f — A.  I  think  that  is  about  the  average  price. 

SANITARY   ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr.  PUGH : 

you  know  anything  here  of  sewer  gas  f — A.  Yes ;  oar  sewerage 
*ry  imjjerfect. . 

lould  think  it  would  be  very  easy  to  drain  this  city  perfectly. — 
ystem  of  sewerage  which  obtains  here  is  to  tap  the  main  sewer 
rions  comers  and  put  in  an  iron  grating  which  senses  iis  a  re- 
fer water  daring  a  storm,  and  also  to  ventilate  the  sewer  in  fair 
That  is  so,  Mr.  McDuffle,  is  it  not  f 
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Mr.  McDvjFFiE.  You  should  explain  to  the  committeei  Mr.  WhitnuMiy 
that  you  are  taking  a  high  stand  on  this  subject,  having  studied  the 
sewerage  system  a  good  deal.  The  sewerage  system  that  prevails  here 
is  about  the  same  that  prevails  in  other  places,  whereas  Mr.  Whitman 
and  myself,  and  others,  who  have  studied  this  question,  like  to  take  a 
position  far  in  advance  of  people  generally.  If  we  were  going  to  put  a 
water-closet  in  a  house  we  would  ventilate  it  through  the  roof.  Hence, 
in  speaking  of  the  sewerage  system  here,  Mr.  Whitman  speaks  firom  the 
highest  stand-point  of  sanitary  engineers  at  the  present  time. 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  is  proper. 

The  Chairman.  Your  theory  is  the  correct  one.  We  had  that  pretty 
thoroughly  explained  in  New  York.  They  are  commencing  throughout 
the  country,  generally,  to  construct  their  sewerage  upon  this  system  that 
you  suggest,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  that  has  begun  to  be  so.  They 
are  now  overhauling  the  sewerage  in  Kew  York  City  in  accordance  witi^ 
that  principle.  We  had  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  health  of  Kew 
York  City  before  us,  and  he  went  over  the  matter  pretty  fully,  and  your 
notions  are  just  his  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  it  is  very  much  worse  than  almost  any  whei*e  else,  as  matter  of 
fact. 

Mr.  McDuFFiE.  To  speak  by  comparison,  this  city  is  really  very  well 
drained,  because  it  has  excellent  facilities  for  drainage,  being  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  and  emptying  into  the  river. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  ver>'  reason  why  we  should  have  the  mod- 
em system,  because  they  have  spent  no  money  on  the  other.  They 
could  aiOford  to  give  us  the  modern  system  and  pay  out  less  than  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere. 

Q.  You  sell  all  your  goods  here  in  these  American  markets,  do  yout^ 
A.  No,  sir :  we  export  a  few  jeans  to  China,  but  nearly  all  our  goods  are 
consumed  liere.  During  the  dry  weather  we  had  to  stop  some  five  hun- 
dred looms,  and  they  were  stopped  three  weeks. 

STRIKES. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  troubled  with  labor  strikes  t — A.  No,  sir. 
Our  help  all  returned  when  we  were  ready  for  them ;  they  seemed  to 
be  here  waiting,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  are  discou- 
tented  with  their  lot,  more  than  I  was  with  mine  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, only  that  I  had  longer  hours. 

Q.  You  have  been  engaged  personally  in  manufacturing  T — A.  Yes^ 
sir ;  I  began  my  mill  life  when  I  was  fourteen  years  old.  I  began  life 
in  a  cotton  mill  at  fourteen,  and  have  been  there  thirty-lour  yeiirs. 

Q.  You  have  come  up  through  all  the  different  stations  t — A.  Yes^^ 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labor  you  employ  now  as  comimred 
with  the  labor  you  have  been  associated  with  ? 

The  Witness.  In  my  younger  days  ? 

Mr.  E^GH.  Yes. 

OLD  time  cotton  OPERATIVES  CONTRASTED  WITH  THE  NEW. 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  was  thirty  years  ago.  In  the  mills  with 
i»  hich  I  was  connected  in  Rhode  Island  the  help  were  all  Americans. 
I  remember  the  first  Englishman  that  came  to  our  place  was  looked 
upon  as  a  curiosity.    Things  have  all  changed  now. 

Q.  It  is  almost  a  curiosity  now  to  find  an  American  in  the  mill,  1 
suppose  t — A*  Yes  j  the  American  element  bav?  all  gone  into  the  cities 
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U  Into  other  in<  — ^A.  YeB,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

U  Whj  18  thAt—         ue<      se  they  could  make  more  in  other  indns- 

Sr  becMise  thi  j  were  shoved  oat  by  the  competition  of  foreigners  f — 
e  foreign  competition  pushe  them  oat,  in  my  opinion. 
t*  Did  it  msplace  them  on  accoaut  of  the  foreigners  working  cheaper, 
rhmt  was  the  reason,  do  yon  thiukf — A.  Well,  the  reasons  were  vari- 
;  that  woold  be  one  of  them;  t  growing  coantr^^,  and  positions 
ring  oat  of  the  milL  the  Ameri  were  glad  to  get  an  opportanity 
taking  a  change.    The  conditic  the  operative,  however  are  con- 

itly  improving.  Onr  new  mills  are  built  with  a  view  to  better  venti- 
NH  and  better  light.  A  great  many  mills  are  taking  oat  their  smsJl 
bahioned  windows  and  patting  in  windows  as  large.as  is  possible 
Kmt  endangering  the  strength  of  the  stractare. 
.  Then  year  experience  is  &at  the  condition  of  the  manafactaring 
ratives  has  been  greatiy  improved  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  In  wages^  and  in  mode  of  living,  and  in  every  other  respect f — A. 
,  air;  that  is  my  jadgment.  We  have  had  occasion  within  the  last 
or  three  weeks  to  ran  oar  carding  department  at  noon  times.  We 
Id  let  part  of  onr  help  go  oat  at  half  past  11  and  retam  at  half  past 
ind  then  the  other  part  woald  go  oat,  and  so  we  woold  spread  it 
,  letting  one  girl  do  two  girls'  work  for  an  hoar.  I  foand  that  one- 
d  of  my  weaving  woald  be  ranning,  no  matter  what  time  I  went  in, 
ireen  12  and  1;  a  great  many  weavers  took  their  dinner  into  the 
p  and  took  that  opportanity  of  doing  some  weaving.  If  they  had 
Q  in  an  exhansted  condition  tiiey  woald  not  probably  have  done  that 

By  the  Ghaisman  : 

^  This  was  volantary  on  their  part  t — ^A.  Yes. 
}.  It  increased  their  pay  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

).  Tbeee  foreign  operatives,  of  coarse^  have  improved  their  condition 
ry  mach  by  coming  here  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  some  help  in  my  em- 
0  that  have  been  with  as  since  the  starting  of  the  mill,  and  I  can  see 
improved  condition  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year,  in  dress 
d  in  other  ways.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  con- 
ited. 

iEs  OF   ^^  jomx  pboduot"  going  to  labor  and  oapital,  be- 

SP£OnV£LT. 

).  What  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  prodact  of  labor  and  capital  goes 
th^  employer  and  what  to  the  laborer;  what  is  the  division  f — A. 
HI,  oor  rate  of  wages  is  a  littie  better  than  that  paid  in  other  States 
the  same  class  of  work,  and  it  costs  ns  25  c^ent^  a  pound  to  mana- 
turp  oar  goo<l8,  bringing  as  from  8  to  10  cents  a  yard,  depending,  of 
ine,  on  the  time  and  the  quality  of  the  goods  and  the  average  weight, 
ieh  would  be  3^  yards  x>er  pound. 

COTTON  goods:   COST  OF  MANT7FACTUBK. 

)'  That  is  about  1  cent  per  yard  for  labor,  is  it  notf    1  see  that  Mr. 
kioBoo  made  that  statement. — A.  Yes;  that  is  just  about  it 
Mr.  PCGH.  The  average  rate  or  average  cost  of  labor  per  yard  of  the 
Ml  of  cotton  goods  that  yoa  have  described— drillings,  sheetings^  and 
D»— Mr.  Atkinson  said  was  aboat  1  cent  per  yard. 
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DIYIDEND  AND  SURPLUS. 

The  Witness.  Yes.  We  have  divided  6  per  cent.  aonuaUy,  and  oar 
qaick  capital  is  $114,000.  For  the  year  ending  May  1  we  divided  two 
3  per  cent,  dividends  and  carried  $30,000  to  oar  quick  capital. 

Q.  That  is  surplus!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  does  that  all  make  on  the  capital f — A.  A  little 
over  9  per  cent,  that  wonld  be.  But  we  have  sold  goods  very  mach 
cheaper  for  the  last  six  months,  and  1  do  not  think  we  can  do  it  next 
year. 

Mr.  McDuFFiE.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  that  would  be  haxdly 
enough  to  allow  for  the  depreciation  of  property. 

The  Witness.  We  allow  for  that. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Just  explain  now  what  the  statement  is.  You  have  your  fixed 
capital  and  your  quick  capital.  It  is  9  per  cent,  upon  the  fixed  capital, 
is  it  ? — A.  Nine  per  cent,  upon  the  fixed  capital ;  yes. 

Q.  And  what  does  it  amount  to  on  the  fixed  and  quick  capital  com- 
bined ? — A.  Well,  a  part  of  the  quick  capital  is  part  of  the  fixed  capital. 
It  is  what  we  had  left  after  we  built  the  mill — with  the  earnings  added. 

Q.  Some  of  your  surplus  now  is  part  of  your  fixed  capital  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  you  use  as  quick  capital  has  been  in  former  times  saved 
from  the  surplus  earnings  t — A.  Yes,  and  added  to  what  we  saved  from 
our  fixed  capital  in  construction. 

Q.  Your  fixed  capital  was  more  than  you  expended  in  the  plantf— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  fixed  capital  f — A.  Nine  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  How  much  was  put  into  the  plant  f — ^A.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

Q.  That  gave  you  $50,000  surplus  from  the  fixed  capital  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  amount  was  used  as  quick  capital  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  how  much  additional  from  your  earnings  did  you  increase  tbit^ 
$50,000  f — A.  Sixty -four  thousand  dollars  additional. 

Q.  That  makes  $114,000  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now  you  pay  9  per  cent,  upon  some  amount 

A.  (luterruptinjr.)  We  have  paid  6  per  cent. 

Q.  Upon  the  whole  !— A.  Upon  $900,000. 

Q.  You  paid  G  iM?r  cent,  upon  the  fixed  capital  then? — A.  \es. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  not  far  from  5  ])er  cent,  upon  your  total  of  fixed 
and  quick  capital — I  may  not  figure  very  correctly,  but  it  would  not  be 
far  from  that  f — A.  No,  not  far  from  that. 

Q.  That  is  an  annual  dividend  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  PuGH ; 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  have  you  paid  that,  or  about  thatt  —A.  Well, 
hist  year  we  paid  6  per  cent.,  and  during  the  three  years  that  we  have 
run. 

Q.  You  bave  been  only  operating  about  three  years  t — A.  Only  aboat 
three  years. 

Q.  Before  declaring  a  dividend  you  make  a  deduction  for  repairs  and 
improvements,  I  8up]>ose — the  necessary  expenditure  to  keep  the  plant 
in  order  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  diviilend  is  the  net  amount,  with  the  property  kept  up  in  good 
order! — A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  did  you  have  a  surplus  remaining  this  last  year,  after  declar- 
ing this  last  dividend  f— A.  Yes ;  $30,000. 
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Q.  Such  an  amoant  as  that,  I  sappose,  is  veiy  easy  to  nse  in  addition 
to  Toar  qaick  capital,  if  yonr  business  is  growing  f — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  rule  to  reqaire  the  same  industry  to  jiay  an  interest  or 
pn>ilt  on  the  surplus  that  it  produces  f  For  instance,  you  declare  a 
diTidend  of  960,000  upon  $900,000,  and  then  yon  have,  say  $30,000  of 
mrplost — A«  Yes. 

Q-  I>o  yon  require  that  same  industry,  another  year,  or  do  you  ex- 
pert it^  to  pay  a  profit  on  the  $30,000  as  well  as  on  the  fund  upon  which 
yoa  declared  a  dividend  and  derived  a  surplus  the  last  year  f — A.  No, 
air. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Unless  you  employ  it  in  the  business,  and  in  that  case  it  becomes 
a  part  of  your  quick  capital,  does  it  notf — ^A.  We  declare  our  dividends 
upon  the  fixed  capital  entirely. 

Q.  Without  regard  to  the  other  f — A.  Without  regard  to  the  quick 
capital  or  the  earnings. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  it  is  money  employed  in  increasing  the  busi- 
Mss,  Uien  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  profit  paid  on 
it,  Uke  money  at  interest  t 

Mr.  PuoH.  Oh,  certainly.  That  is  an  increase  in  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce, and  that  must  pay  a  profit,  or  ought  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  the  Western  Union  Company  built. 
It  built  almost  wholly  out  of  its  surplus  earnings. 

By  Mr.  PuoH: 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  facts  that  you  desire  to  state  f^A.  I  do  not 
koov  that  I  have.  I  have  two  friendH  here  that  are  ''old  stagers,^  and 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  them. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  long  ago  did  you  commence  manufacturing  f  I  mean  when 
<iid  yoQ  begin  to  learn  the  business  ? — A.  Thirty -one  years  ago. 

Q.  And  you  have  followed  it  for  the  last  thirty -one  years  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  begin  ! — A.  In  Rhode  Island. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  Rhode  Island — ubont  how  longf  I  want  to 
pa^ethe  way  for  some  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  manufacturing 
**«f»here,  as  you  observed  itt — A.  I  was  there  for  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  Then  where  were  you  f — A.  I  then  went  to  Fall  River. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there! — A.  About  six  years. 

Q.  From  Fall  River  where  did  you  go! — A.  To  New  Bedfonl. 

Q-  And  from  New  Bedford  to  where! — A.  From  2?ew  Be<lfonl  I  went 
^k  to  my  home  and  learned  the  m;ichinery  trade.  This  gentleman  by 
■fbtfre  [indicating  Mr.  Bonnie,  agent  of  the  Stark  Mills]  was  my  master 
■^hanic  at  the  time. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go! — A.  Thence  into  the  Army. 

Q.  You  learned  to  manufacture  there,  a  little!— A.  Yes;  learned  how 
to  wffer  there. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go! — A.  Then  I  came  back  into  mill  life.  On 
^T  return,  I  obtained  a  position  as  master  mechanic,  and  then  in  man- 
fiog  anils,  after  two  years'  service  in  the  shop.  1  speui  nine  years  of 
^J  life  at  Rock  port,  Mass. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  there! — A.  I  had  the  agency  of  the  An- 
ftMqium  Cotton  Mills,  formerly  the  old  Rock]>ort  Steam  Cotton  Mills. 
Q.  Were  you  anywhere  else  before  coming  here! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  From  there  you  came  here! — A.  Yes.    1  »\\eut  three  years  in  Clin- 
ton, Maas.,  and  had  the  agency  of  the  Lancaster  Quilt  Mills. 

3— c  3 (5  LAW) 
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Q.  Then  you  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the  cotton  mill  in- 
dustry?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you,  in  yoar  time,  had  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship system? — A.  You  mean  as  applied  in  the  machine  shopf 

Q.  In  a  machine  shop  or  in  factories  anywhere,  anything  analogous 
to  it  in  these  various  factories  f — A.  I  have  not  had  much  experience  in 
'  that  line. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Have  you  any  apprentices  in  your  mill  t — A.  Yes ;  but  not  regu- 
larly apprenticed.  We  take  those  that  are  promising  workmen,  and 
faithful,  and  if  they  show  any  signs  of  mechanical  taleut  we  put  them 
into  the  shop,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  can  be  used  in  other  de- 
partments in  case  we  are  short  of  help,  we  pay  them  a  dollar  i>er  day. 
I  think  under  the  apprentice  system  they  paid  them  50  cents  per  day 
the  first  year,  75  cents  the  second  year,  and  $1  the  third  year.  That 
used  to  be  the  old  rule. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  But  the  system  has  disappeared  f — A.  I  think  it  has,  sir. 

Q.  When  had  an  operative  the  best  chance  to  get  a  living — to  get  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  to  get  on  and  to  get  up  in  his  business — when  yoa 
began,  or  now  f — A.  That  is  a  question  I  never  gave  much  thought  to. 
But,  I  should  think,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cotton  manufactories 
and  other  manufactories  are  increasing  so  rapidly,  that  the  present  time 
certainly  affords  more  openings. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  comforts  of  lif^— getting  a  living — when  was  the 
best  chance  for  a  man,  then  or  now  f — ^A.  Now. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  wages  an  operative  gets  now,  if  he  is  prod^t 
and  economical,  will  buy  him  more  than  he  could  earn  then  f — A.  Yes. 

CONTENTMENT  OF  MILL  OPEBATIYES. 

Q.  Now,  a«  to  the  general  feeling  among  working  people,  as  you  kno^w^ 
them — I  mean  wage-workers — are  they  as  well  contented  with  their  lot 
as  wage- workers  were  in  the  olden  times ;  I  mean  generally  f — A  1 
think  tbey  are. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  that  lot  is  improving  rather  tbftn 
otherwise  t — ^A.  I  think  it  is  improving  very  much. 

Q.  In  what  regards  f  Give  us  some  of  the  particulars  in  which  vou 
think  wage- working  people  and  their  families  are  better  off  now  &ao 
they  were  thirty  years  ago. — A.  I  think  money  will  go  faxther  Uydsy 
than  it  would  then. 

Q.  A  dollar  will  go  farther  now  than  a  dollar  would  then  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  state  that  from  your  practical  knowledge  and  observation!— 
A.  Yes ;  and  I  know  they  get  better  treatment  now  than  they  did  then- 
more  consideration. 

Q.  Who  from  t — A.  From  the  employers,  because  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  emplo.x  ers.    It  is  a  mutual  interest. 

Q.  What  treatment  does  the  employer  get  on  the  part  of  the  opertr 
tive;  is  there  more  willing  and  faithful  service  rendered  than  there  was 
then,  do  you  think,  and  the  benefit  made  mutual  t — A.  I  think  it  is 
more  mutual. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  in  a  general  way.  Of  course  there  will  be  bad  em* 
ployers  and  bad  emi)loy^8,  but  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  em- 
ployers treat  their  help  t)etter.  Do  the  help  reciprocate! — ^A-  Yes;  I 
think  they  do ;  here  in  Manchester,  at  any  rate. 
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Q.  Generallj  hnmaii  nature  does  reciprocate,  does  it  not  f — A.  Yes, 
I  think  so. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  employers  and  the  emf^loy^s 
here — the  matual  feeling:  t — A.  I  can  only  speak  for  my  own  corpora- 
tion. I  think  that  my  help  realize  that  onr  interest^)  are  matnal,  and 
that  they  roust  l>e  as  considerate  of  us  as  we  are  of  them.  In  other 
words,  1  think  that  they  appreciate  kindnesses  and  consideration  and 
attention. 

Q.  Is  there  f^rowing  up  among  the  operatives  in  the  different  cor- 
porations any  pride  in  respect  to  their  corporations  and  for  the  success 
of  their  respective  employers  or  mills T — A.  Yes,  sir;  depending  very 
moch  upon  the  management  ot  the  rooms  in  which  tbey  are  employed, 
OD  the  discipline  maintained  there. 

STRIKES. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  strikes  since  yon  have  been  here  f — A.  No ;  noth- 
ing aerioos.    I  did  have  a  hundred  looms  stop  once  for  two  hours. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  f — A.  My  weavers  thought  they  did  not 
like  their  section  hand,  and  they  wanted  me  to  give  them  a  new  one, 
Imt  they  were  the  outs,  and  he  was  the  in,  and  he  remained  in. 

Q.  It  lasted  two  hours,  you  say! — A.  Yes;  that  is  to  say,  I  had  my 
Bills  all  running  in  two  hours,  without  any  of  my  strikers. 

Q.  What  was  the  thing  they  tried  to  do,  and  what  led  to  that! — A. 
The  section  hand  was  instructed  that  if  looms  were  stopped  he  should 
order  the  weavers  to  put  them  on.  They  took  exception  to  that.  Their 
demre  was  to  put  them  on  when  they  got  ready;  that  is,  to  throw  the 
belts  on  and  start  their  looms. 

Q.  It  was  not  any  complaint  as  to  their  wages f — A.  No,  sir;  simply 
i  little  matter  of  discipline. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  would  be  entirely  impossible  for  you  to  do  business, 
Jfyou  could  not  control  in  matters  of  that  kind? — A.  1  think  they  Uke 
it  better  to  have  some  one  to  control  in  matters  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  became  of  those  weavers  ! — A.  Some  of  them  came  back,  and 
igieed  to  conform  to  our  regulations,  and  went  to  work.  I  have  been 
Bunaging  now  for  seventeen  years,  and  that  is  the  only  strike  I  have 
pver  had. 

Q.  Did  you  state  the  amount  of  your  production  ! — A.  I  think  not. 
We  make  12,000,000  yards  per  year  and  consume  6,000  bales  of  cotton 
pwyear. 

Q.  Where  has  the  matenal  gone;  where  is  your  market? — A.  New 
Tork,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  exportation  ? — A.  Yes,  I  stated  that;  we  ex- 
ported some  to  Cliina. 

THE   TARIFF:    ITS  EFFECT   ON   COTTON  BiANUFACTFRERS. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  tariflf  of  much  consequence  in  your  business? — 
A.  I  believe  in  a  protective  tariff. 

().  How  important  is  it  to  you  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  busi- 
Wm  of  your  mills  f — A.  I  have  not  given  it  much  thought,  but  if  foreign 
foods  could  be  brought  to  this  country*  like  those  which  I  make,  and 
tf  they  could  be  sold  cheai)er  than  we  sell  our  goods,  we  would  find  our- 
aelres  simply  without  a  market. 

Q.  Is  tliere  comiietition  from  rival  manufacturers  of  tlie  same  class 
of  gocxis  in  this  country  f  There  are  many  other  manufacturers  of  the 
<«Miie  kind  of  goods,  I  suppose  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  there  exportation  of  the  same  goods  to  any  extent! — A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  iToa  have  the  entire  American  market  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Now,  the  point  I  want  to  ascertain  is  this :  Whether  or  not  the 
home  competition  is  of  sufficient  activity  to  make  it  necessary  for  you  to 
sell  at  only  reasonable  prices,  or  do  you  and  other  manufacturers  make 
profits  beyond  the  ordinary  returns  to  capital  f — A.  Speaking  for  our- 
selves, we  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  do  so,  from  one  fact — that  we  are 
entirely  new  in  the  market,  and  it  takes  a  few  years  to  become  estab- 
ished  and  get  a  reputation  for  one's  goods. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  know  about  the  profits  of  other  manufacturers  in  the  same 
line  of  goods  as  your  own  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not,  particularly. 

Q.  Tou  are  not  aware  whether  their  profits  are  larger  than  yours,  to 
any  extent,  or  not  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  the  same  goods  made  in  this  city  f — ^A.  No ; 
well,  there  is  a  very  similar  thing  made  at  the  Langdon  MiUs,  but  they 
do  not  conflict  at  all  with  ours,  because  they  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  selling  agents. 

women's  work  and  wages  in  cotton  mills. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  women  get  as  much  for  their  labor  as  their  labor 
is  worth,  conjpared  with  men? — A.  Yes;  I  do.  Our  piece- weavers, 
whether  men  or  women,  we  pay  the  same  wages  to ;  there  is  no  difference 
made  in  the  mill,  in  any  department,  I  believe,  between  men  and  women. 
But  we  prefer  the  women  for  weavers. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  help  are  women — say  of  the  weavers  t — 
A.  Seven-eighths. 

Q.  How  many  wavers  have  you  ? — A.  About  three  hundred  an<^ 
sixty. 

Q.  You  have  some  work  not  done  by  the  piece,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Our 
picking  and  carding  is  day  work.    Our  cloth-room  work,  handling  the 
cloth  after  it  has  ^en  manufactured,  is  day  work.    The  rest  is  piece 
work. 

Q.  The  great  mass  of  your  work  is  done  by  the  piece,  then  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  difierent  from  what  it  is  in  most  mills,  is  it  not  ? — A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  Take  the  Amosktag  or  the  Manchester  Mills — is  a  large  part  of 
their  work  done  by  the  piece? — A.  1  think  it  is. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  do  women  get  the  same  as  men  in  Manchester, 
when  they  work  by  the  piece  f — A.  Yes ;  there  is  no  difference  made  be- 
tween the  sexes. 

Q.  And  3'ou  think  it  is  the  general  impression  that  women  are  more 
desirable  than  men  as  weavers! — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  experience. 

Q.  Of  what  nationalities  are  the  weavers! — A.  About  one-third  of 
mine  are  Canadians.  The  others  are  English,  English- American,  Irish, 
Irish-American,  Scotch,  Scotch-Americiin,  German,  German  American. 

Q.  By  *'  German- American  "  you  mean  the  children  born  .here  of  Ger- 
man parents ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  the  original  American  girls  t — A.  Very  few. 
They  go  into  the  cloth-room. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  it  is  clean  and  light  work. 

Q.  They  prefer  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  sort  of  aristocratic  employment,  is  it  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  our  American  girls  are  on  top,  are  they  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  of  these  other  nationalities — take  the  Canadian-French.   Ii» 
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of  the  testimony  before  ds  there  has  been  a  pretty  savage  assault 
on  them.  I  woald  like  to  know  what  they  are,  what  posBibilities  there 
are  in  them  as  an  operative  population,  and  as  prospective  American 
dtixeDS  t— A.  Well,  I  can  only  8i>eak  for  myself,  and  for  my  mill.  My 
Canadian  help  are  very  reliable,  and  when  they  nave  left  as  to  go  home 
OD  a  vacation  as  a  mie  they  have  come  back  as  they  agreed  to  do. 
Tbey  like  to  go  ont  in  summer  and  to  get  back  in  the  fall.  Very  few  of 
ay  help  go  to  Canada  to  stay  or  to  make  it  their  home. 

Q.  I>o  yoQ  think  there  is  an  incn^asing  love  for  this  country  on  the 
part  of  Canadians? — A.  I  think  there  is. 

Q.  They  start  with  that  Chinese- sentiment  of  getting  back  home 
again  after  they  make  money  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  feeling  decline  as  they  remain  here? — A.  1  think  so; 
yen. 

Q.  How  about  their  investing,  to  any  extent,  in  real  estate  f — A. 
Here  they  are  investing,  in  Manchester,  and  building  little  homes  for 
tbemselves  to  quite  an  extent. 

Q.  How  expensive  homes  do  they  get  upf — A.  I  should  judge  the 
booses  are  all  the  way  from  $1,000  to  81,800  apiece. 

Q.  How  much  land  will  they  have  in  connection  with  such  a  house  f — 
A.  They  usually  buy  lots  50  by  100. 

Q.  What  will  that  land  cost  f — A.  From  $8  to  $16  a  foot— on  the  other 
nde  of  the  river. 

Q.  They  generally  pay,  then,  from  $400  up,  for  their  lotf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  course  they  earn  that  in  the  mills  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  they  get  their  houses  up  by  the  aid  of  a  mortgage,  or  how  f — 
A.  I  think  as  a  rale  they  mortgage  them. 

Q.  Their  children,  of  course,  get  into  the  schools  of  the  cityf — A. 
Tw. 

Q.  Have  you  any  Canadian-Americans,  that  is,  Canadians  born  here 
ID  New  Hampshire,  who  have  become  operatives,  or  have  not  their 
ptreols  been  here  long  enough  for  that? — A.  1  do  not  think  we  have 
any  ^och. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  see  what  kind  of  boy  and  girl  grow  up 
bffv  as  part  of  our  own  institutions. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  of  those,  but  we  have 
Canadian  help  who  have  l>et*n  with  us  ever  since  we  started. 

Q.  Three  years — A.  For  three  years.  And  those  that  leave  us,  both 
toluntanly  aud  involuntarily,  would  average,  I  should  thiuk,  perhaps 
^per  cent,  a  month. 

Q.  The  Canadian  help  is  most  of  it  men,  or  is  it  women  ! — A.  Women 
•od  children. 

Q.  They  are  in  the  majority  t — A.  Yes.  They  have  very  large  fam- 
»Ih-5  UHuallv — the  old-fashioned  families. 

Q.  l>o  you  have  any  tnnible  as  to  the  hours  of  lal)or;  do  the  people 
make  any  complaint  of  the  eleven  hours  f — A.  No;  1  never  hear  of  any. 

Q.  They  work  by  thei)i(M*e,  and,  workinjc  by  the  piece,  they  want  to 
work  UHire  time  for  the  sake  of  the  money! — A.  Ves. 

Q.  What  hours  did  you  work  when  you  be^an  thirty  years  ago! — A. 
Fourteen  or  fourteen  and  a  half  hours  a  day. 

Q.  Was  your  work  by  ftie  hour  harder  than  the  work  done  in  any 
|p%*rn  hour  now;  that  is^  taking  the  day^s  work  all  thron^^h,  was  it  a 
harder  dayV  work,  even  if  it  had  Imhmi  no  lon^'er,  or  an  easier  one  than 
you  do  now  ! — A.  Well  it  was  al>ont  the  sjiine,  witli  the  exception  that 
«e  had  some  lifting  then.     Eveiything  had  to  be  carried  by  hand  in  the 
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old  days.    Nowadays  it  is  transported  on  a  truck.    All  the  yam  and 
roving  and  bobbins. 

Q.  Do  you  thiiik  any  legislation  wonld  be  of  any  service,  so  far  as  the 
manufacturing  business  is  concerned  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

CHILD  LABOB. 

Q.  Child  labor  is  regulated  as  far  as  it  need  be,  you  think,  for  the 
good  of  the  children  ? — A.  Well,  I  should  prefer  the  Bhode  Island  law 
here  to  our  New  Hampshire  law. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  t — A.  They  allow  children  to  begin  younger; 
at  the  same  time  they  give  them  the  benefit  of  schools ;  and,  in  a  well- 
ventilated  mill,  for  a  child  to  alternate  between  the  schoolhouse  and 
the  mill,  I  don't  believe  would  hurt  it,  or  stop  their  growth  or  injura 
them  in  any  way,  physically  or  intellectually. 

SANITABY  CONDITIONS  AND  CABB. 

Q.  Take  the  mills  generally,  including  your  own,  of  course,  bow  is  it 
as  to  the  matter  of  ventilation  and  sanitary  condition  during  the  hours 
of  labor  t — ^A.  They  are  very  much  better  than  they  were  in  the  old 
times. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  not  quite  so  healthy  as  to  work  out  of  doors,  in  that 
regard,  and  cannot  be  made  so  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  but  it  is  just  as  healthy 
as  any  other  indoor  occupation. 

Q.  Is  it  as  healthy  as  household  work  for  a  girl,  do  you  think  t — A.  1 
should  think  it  would  be.  Speaking  of  my  own  household  experience, 
we  do  not  average  any  more  sickness  in  a  mill  than  in  a  house. 

Q.  What  provision  is  made,  if  any,  with  reference  to  medical  treat- 
ment for  operatives  f  Do  the  corporations,  or  the  management,  take 
any  interest  in  them  when  sick,  or  do  anything  for  them  in  that  re- 
gard f — A.  Whenever  we  hear  of  small-pox  we  vaccinate,  and  make  it 
compulsory. 

Q.  You  turn  them  off  if  they  do  not  vaccinate  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  can  make  it  compulsory  in  that  way,  I  suppose,  when  yoa 
could  not  in  any  other  way  t — A.  Yes.  If  our  help  are  injured  through 
any  accident,  such  as  getting  their  hands  into  the  gearing  or  into  any 
part  of  the  machinery,  and  it  is  done  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  we  paj" 
the  doctors^  bills ;  if  it  is  done  for  a  frolic,  we  let  them  pay  their  owa 
bills. 

Q.  Does  your  help  dare  to  speak  to  you  on  the  street  t — A.  Oh,  yea. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYED. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  somewhere  that  the  bosses  and  agents 
maintain  a  sort  of  aristocracy,  and  never,  under  any  circumstances,  ex- 
cept by  way  of  command,  communicate  verbally  with  their  help,  or  their 
inferiors,  as  they  are  called.  Are  there  any  such  relations  as  that  be- 
tween the  employes  and  employers  here  that  you  have  ever  heard  oft— 
A.  1  think  not.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  never  do  my  talking  to  the 
hands ;  1  do  all  my  talkinjr  with  the  overseers. 

Q.  There  is  a  matter  of  discipline  involved  there,  1  suppose!— A. 
Yes,     On  the  street  1  talk  with  my  |>eople  and  recognize  them. 

Q.  1  do  not  8up|H>se  you  feel  obl:ge<l  to  visit  their  families,  or  give 
private  recognition  in  that  way! — A.  Xo;  but  I  think  recognition  is 
due  to  anybody. 
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Q.  That  is  the  sentiment  you  have  aboat  it — 300  look  upon  them  aa 
baman  beings  t — A.  Tea.  I  know  I  was  human  when  I  was  a  boy  in  a 
ffliUf  bot  no  more  80  than  I  am  now. 

Q.  Where  the  employers  and  the  employ^  have  that  sort  of  relation 
if  there,  or  is  there  not,  likely  to  be  any  of  this  industrial  clash  that  we 
re^d  so  mnch  of  in  the  way  of  strikes  and  such  things  f  ~A.  I  think  one- 
half  of  the  trooble  could  be  avoided  in  other  cities  that  have  earned 
quite  a  notoriety  in  that  direction,  particularly  Fall  River. 

Q.  I>o  yoo  know  of  any  American  city  where  there  have  been  diffi- 
ealties  between  employers  and  laborers  to  the  extent  that  there  has  been 
in  Pall  Rivert — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  80  it  is  hardly  fair  to  take  that  city  and  its  condition  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  relations  between  the  industrial  classes  and  those  who 
have  the  management  of  capital  here  throughout  the  Northern  States,^ 
isitt — A.  I  think  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  other  cities.    I  lived  in 
Fall  River  nearly  seven  years,  and  worked  in  the  mills. 

Q.  Dow  did  you  find  things  there  then  f — A.  It  was  about  the  same 
coQtlition  then  that  exists  today;  there  were  frequent  strikes. 

EFFECT    OP    DIFFERENCE    IN    WAGES    ON    COTTON    INDUSTRIES    IN 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

By  Mr.  PuoH  : 

Q.  Have  the  American  manufacturers  any  ground  for  fear  of  English 
auwafactnrers,  except  on  the  cost  of  laborf — A.  Not  the  least. 

Q.  They  are  able  to  compete  except  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  laborf — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  likel^^  to  be  a  continuing  condition  in  this  country, 
iiitnott — A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  time  in  the  future  when  that  necessity  will  not  exist f — 
A.  I  think  we  are  far  in  advance  of  them  to-day  in  a  great  many  lines 
of  work. 

Q.  i  am  speaking  of  the  labor  question.  Do  you  think  that  that  «1if 
fernice  in  the  cost  of  lalK)r  will  create  any  necessity  for  protection 
•giiuMt  it,  as  you  say  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  understand  you  to  say  that  the  whole  cost  of  labor  in  the  cloth 
vhich  you  described  as  being  manufactured  by  your  mill  was  about  a 
«wt  a  yardt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  Atkinson's  statement  too.  What  is  the  difference  in  the 
«Kt  to  the  manufacturer  here  and  in  England  of  the  raw  material  that 
pm  into  a  yard  of  cloth — what  advantage  have  you,  in  the  cost  of  the 
fiw  material,  over  the  English  manufacturer  f — A.  We  have  none  that 
1  can  think  of. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Mr.  Atkinson  puts  it  down  at  a  half  a  cent. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  never  gave  it  any  particular  thought,  and  he 
ii»  perhaps,  in  a  better  position  to  determine  that  than  I  am.  My 
timght  was  that  the  English  manufacturer's  opportunity  was  very 
imch  better  than  ours.  They  use  so  much  starch  in  their  goods  in  fin- 
Wiiog— all  the  way  fh>m  20  to  50  per  cent. 

Q.  Then  what  is  the  advantage  you  have  of  him  on  account  of  the 
coit  of  the  transportation  ^there  and  back,  of  the  raw  material  and  the 
tibric*  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion to-day. 

Mr.  RuGH.  That  is  fully  a  half  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  question  f 

Mr.  PuGH.  The  question  is  as  to  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  trans* 
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portation  there,  to  make  the  fabrics  oat  of,  and  then  bringing  the  fikbrii 
back  to  the  American  market. 

The  Witness.  We  have  a  difference  of  half  a  cent  in  our  fiftvor,  do 
you  mean  t 

Mr.  PuGB.  Yes,  in  yoar  fovor.  Now  then,  all  the  advantage  they 
have  over  you  is  in  the  cost  of  labor,  and  yon  offiset  that  by  a  half  a  cent 
difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  and  a  half  a  cent  in  the  cost 
of  transportation.  That  I  merely  mentioned  as  Mr.  Atkinson's  state- 
ment, and  he  is  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  goods  for  thirty  years. 

The  Chairman.  His  statement  is  that  we  have  as  good  a  chance  as 
they. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Yes ;  and  he  mentions  jeans,  denims,  and  sheetings.  He 
says  that  we  are  not  only  able  to  compete  with  them  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, notwithstanding  the  superior  labor,  but  also  in  the  superiority 
of  the  goods ;  that  our  goods  are  better,  and  that  we  are  able  to  meet 
them  anywhere  in  the  South  American  markets,  and  in  Brazil  and 
China ;  and  you  say  you  do  ship  to  China  t 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  sell  there  over  English  goods  t 

The  Witness.  We  send  our  surplus  there. 


Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  12, 1883. 

Chables  D.  MgDutfie  examined. 

By  Mr.  Ptjgh  : 
Question.  You  live  in  Manchester  t — Answer.  Yes. 

the  MANGHESTEB  (N.  H.)  mills:   THEIB  gap  AG  ITT,  ETG. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  I  am  agent  of  the  Manchester  Mills, 
manufacturing  department. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  associated  with  manufacturing  indus- 
tries f — A.  I  began  my  life  in  the  cotton  mill,  at  tbe  age  of  seventeen, 
in  Lowell,  J^ass.,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  day.  I  have  worked  in  a 
cotton  mill  in  every  depai-tment  I  spent  several  years  in  Lowell ;  then 
I  spent  a  number  of  years  in  Salem,  Mass. ;  a  number  of  years  in  Taun- 
ton; five  and  a  half  years  in  Lawrence  j  and  now  I  have  been  three 
years  in  Manchester.  I  have  served  m  the  capacity  of  workman  in 
every  department,  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  dressing,  as  assistant 
overseer,  as  overseer,  as  superintendent,  and  am  now  agent. 

DUTIES  OF  OVEBSEEBS,  SUPEKINTENDENTS,  ETG. 

Q.  Define  in  brief,  if  you  please,  the  duties  of  an  overseer,  a  super- 
intendent, and  an  agent — A.  An  overseer  has  charge  of  one  particular 
department,  or  perhaps  three  or  four  or  five  departments.  It  usually  is 
applied  to  carding ;  he  may  have  all  the  carding  in  the  establishment; 
there  may  be  a  half  dozen  rooms.  Not  often  is  he  an  overseer  in  a  card- 
ing and  spinning  department  together,  or  in  spinning  and  weaving. 
Overseers  have  one  special  training.  The  overseer  that  takes  chaige  of 
a  department  has  been  engaged  a  long  time  in  the  business,  and  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  that  which  he  takes  to  oversee.  Ue  is  selected 
for  his  natural  fitness  for  his  position,  on  account  of  his  havi  g  an  equa- 
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bie  miDd^  having  some  idea  of  the  priuciples  of  equity,  aud  the  faculty 
of  manapng  other  people.  All  onler  aud  Hystem  must  come  from  a 
good  discipline  founded  upon  justice,  in  order  to  have  permanent  suo- 
ce^s.  The  overseer's  duties  are  to  be  in  his  room  early  in  the  morning 
ud  remain  in  his  room,  looking  after  all  the  details.  He  hires  all  his 
bt'lp^bires  his  assistants,  discharges  them^  gives  them  a  time-bill  which 
tbey  take  to  the  olBce,  on  which  to  get  their  money  from  the  paymaster. 
He  M  rpjiponsible  for  the  results  obtained  from  his  room,  aud  he  is  re- 
ipoDsible  to  the  agent  or  superintendents  He  is  a  man  that  is  paid  on 
to  average,  in  2^ew  England,  at  the  present  time,  about  tlOO  a  month; 
lometimes  a  little  less :  sometimes  one-third  more.  A  first-class  over- 
leer  mast  be  a  man  who  has  a  natural  adaptation  to  the  business  of 
governing  other  people.  I  have  a  sniierintendent  at  my  mills.  That 
loperintendent  is  at  the  mills  in  the  morning  the  first  thing,  when 
the  mills  start.  He  is  the  supervisor  of  every  department ;  every  over- 
leer  is  responsible  to  him,  all  through  the  departments,  and  through- 
oat  the  details  in  carrying  out  the  changes  from  one  class  of  goods  to 
toother.  In  fact  he  is  the  supervisor  of  every  depaftment  that  there 
is  in  the  mill. 

Q.  What  are  his  wages,  generally  f — A.  His  wages  are  very  variable; 
all  the  way  from  tl}500  to  $5,000  per  year. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  is  the  superintendent f — A.  Yes;  and  it  may  run  more.  I 
refer  to  the  superintendent  who  is  a  superintendent  for  the  agent  where 
there  Is  a  local  agent.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  local  agent,  and  the 
iQperinteudent  is  then  the  agent  for  the  manager. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  Now  what  are  the  duties  of  the  agent,  and  what  is  his  compensa* 
tioof— A.  His  duties,  I  should  describe  almost  identically  as  Mr.  Liv- 
ermore  describe<l  them  to  you  this  morning.  He  is  resi>onsible  to  the 
tTpararer  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  and  the  result  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

Q.  The  compensation  of  agents  varies  of  course  f — A.  That  varies 
^^  tDQch  indeed. 

Q.  You  are  the  agent  of  the  Manchester  Mills! — A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  l>een  serving  in  that  capacity  for  three  years  f — A.  Yes; 
io  this  town. 

Q.  What  is  the  magnitude  of  that  manufacturing  busineAs  that  you 
nperiotend  f — A.  We  manufacture  about  18,000,000  yards  of  worsted 
dim  goodB,  and  about  13,000,000  yards  of  print  cloths.  We  use  about 
&00U  bales  of  cotton  a  year,  and  about  3,oOO,000  pounds  of  wi>ol. 

Q-  How  many  laborers  do  you  employ  to  do  that! — A.  WIji'u  fully 
niimiDg  we  should  employ  about  2,6aO.  You  are  noting  in  thin  that  1 
oolv  represent  one  department  of  the  Manchester  Mills.  Mr.  li.  C.  Dean 
R|»reseDting  the  printing  department. 

Q.  You  are  sfieaking  now  of  the  number  of  laborers  employed  in 
joor  department  f — A«  Yes ;  and  that  only. 

WAGES. 

Q.  State  the  average  amount  of  wa^^-^  you  i»ay — I  mean  the  amount 
tf  the  pay-roll. — A.  Would  you  care  to  t.ike  fif-imU  in  relation  to  fiuih 
iftd  every  class  of  hands  that  we  employ,  and  the  want-n  jraid  th«ni.  or 
voal«l  you  prefer  to  take  a  general  average,  as  given  U}  you  tljin  iiiom- 
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Mr.  PuoH.  Welly  we  never  have  had  any  statement  in  detail,  and  I 
dee  that  the  comparisons  made  here  and  in  other  conntries  go  somewhat 
into  detail ;  they  grade  the  laborers  and  tell  what  sort  of  work  these 
laborers  do  and  Uie  wages  they  get  in  each  particular  branch.  If  it 
would  not  be  too  much  trouble,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  have  such  a 
statement.    Can  you  furnish  us  with  a  8tatem,ent  of  that  sort  f 

The  Witness.  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  you  would  file  such  a 
statement.  It  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  great  deal  of  useful  compari- 
son everywhere. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Yes ;  it  would. 

The  Witness.  When  running  in  full  our  pay-roll  will  amount  close 
to  $800,000  per  annum  for  labor. 

Q.  How  do  you  itemize  that  expenditure  t — ^A.  That  is  labor  alone  in- 
side the  yard.  By  applying  the  average  wages  to  each  one  I  give  yoo, 
you  would  make  up  close  to  $800,000  by  taking  the  number  of  working 
days  in  the  year.  Our  assistant  paymaster  will  make  out  for  you  a  de- 
tailed list  of  the  Wages,  and  anything  coming  from  him  will  be  authentic 

Mr.  PuoH.  That  disposes  of  that  question.  Now,  as  to  the  houses 
that  the  people  live  in. 

operatives'  houses. 

The  Witness.  Our  rents  run,  for  a  tenement,  at  from  $5  to  tl5  a 
month,  and  higher.  Fifteen  dollars  a  month  includes  a  house  large 
enough  to  keep  forty  boarders.  The  rents  here,  upon  the  street,  as  given 
to  you  by  Mr.  Whitman,  are  too  low.  We  pay  the  water-tax  in  these 
houses  of  ours,  but  the  tenants  pay  for  the  gas  they  use.  The  sanitiury 
conditions  of  the  houses  are  good.  I  have  a  superintendent  of  the  yard 
and  tenements,  who  visits  and  examines  the  tenements,  and  keeps  di> 
the  repairs.  Our  income  from  these  tenements  would  not  be  2  per  cent, 
on  their  value. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  deduction  on  account  of  your  low  rent  in  the 
wages  you  pay  T — A.  No,  sir ;  We  do  not. 

THE  tariff:  its  EFFECT   ON  COTTON  INDUSTRIES. 

In  the  absence  of  a  question,  I  will  introduce  one.  On  account  of  tbe 
protective  tariflf,  we  were  enabled  to  start  making  worsted  dress  goods- 
cotton  warp  and  worsted  filling.  The  English  had^that  entire  trade  to 
themselves  in  this  country  before  that  time.  Some  u^lls  started  fifteen 
years  ago.  At  that  time  a  common  piece  of  Bradford  goods,  21  inches 
wide,  cotton  warp  and  worsted  filling,  would  bring  21  cents  and  22  cents 
per  yard.  Kow  that  same  piece  of  goods  is  sold  at  from  10  to  12  cents  a 
yard,  and  the  English  goods  are  shut  out.  Suppose  we  had  not  been 
able  to  do  that — suppose  the  tariff  had  been  a  little  lower,  so  as  not  to 
warrant  us  in  starting  that  industry,  and  learning  to  manufacture 
cheaply,  the  English  would  have  held  the  market  and  we  must  have 
paid  them  their  price  of  21  cents.  It  is  only  possible  for  that  to  have 
been  done  through  the  tariff,  and  it  is  through  that  tariff  that  we  are 
now  enabled  to  make  a  piece  of  what  is  called  Bradford  goods  and  sell 
it  at  the  present  prices. 

Q.  You  think  there  would  be  no  competition  among  importers  1  Toa 
say  the  Englishman  would  get  his  21  cents.  You  think  competition 
among  manufacturers  in  England  and  importers  here  would  not  bav6 
the  same  effect  in  America  that  American  competition  has  t — ^A.  Not  to 
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thi(  extent— oot  till  they  coald  supply  the  markets  of  the  wcrld.  If 
tbaj  could  mipply  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  had  a  surplus,  then 
Ike  law  of  aopply  and  demand  would  come  in,  and  must  follow. 

PROFITS  ON  COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  What  profit  did  you  make  on  the  goods  when  you  first  commenced 
maonfactniing  under  the  tariff  f — A.  The  Pacific  Mills,  which  first  be- 
gin the  mani&cture  of  tboee  goods,  almost  failed.  They  did  not  make 
toy  profit.  It  is  only  by  learning  to  do  a  thing  that  we  can  hope  for 
raooess. 

Q.  What  profit  do  yon  realize  now  from  the  same  goods  Y — A.  The 
profit  is  variable  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  It  is  greater,  though,  than  it  was  when  you  first  commenced  manu- 
fiMrtnringt — A.  It  has  been  greater  since  then.  The  worsted  business 
ii  in  a  measure  a  fancy  business,  and  in  certain  years  the  manufacturers 
cto  nake  ID  or  15  per  cent,  and  in  other  years  they  make  nothing.  The 
avenge  in  the  Manchester  Mills  since  they  started  (they  once  shrunk 
almoet entirely,  and  reorganized)  will,  I  think,  be  somewhere  about  7  per 
eeot  I  was  talking  with  one  ot  the  first  owners  this  week  in  relation  to 
rhie  very  matter. 

Q.  The  dividend,  you  say,  is  7  per  cent,  t — A.  Seven  per  cent,  per  an- 
DQiD— 3^  per  cent,  semi-annually. 

SURPLUS    EARNINGS. 

Q.  What  surplus  was  left  after  the  distribution  of  the  dividend  f — 
A.  We  have  at  the  present  time  a  capital  of  $2,000,000.  We  have  a  sur- 
ptos  of  a  trifle  over  $1,000,000. 

Q.  That  is,  accumulations  from  the  industry  after  distributing  the 
dividends  f — A.  That  is  the  accumulations  of  the  industry,  or,  in  other 
vords,  that  is  the  starting  point  when  it  was  reorganized.  The  plant 
n«  bought  for  $1,000,000,  and  $1,000,000  surplus  was  put  in,  making 
the  capital  altogether  $2,000,000.  \yhen  they  reorganized  this  prop- 
^y  was  sold  for  $1,000,000.  They  organized  a  company  that  issued 
stock,  and  made  the  capital .  $2,000,000,  and  that  gave  $1,000,000  of 
^aick  capital  or  surplus,  whichever  you  call  it. 

Q.  There  was  no  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  mills  when  you  in- 
crrisedthe  stock  to  $2,000,0001 — A.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
cupacity  of  the  mills  since  it  was  bought  for  $1,000,000,  and  the  quick 
apital  has  remained  intact. 

().  Yoa  have  increased  that  from  other  incomes  from  the  same  in- 
mryt — A.  The  quick  capital  has  remained  intact,  within  less  than 
I2»,000. 

ALLOWANCE  FOR  DEPRBGIATION  OF  PLANT. 

la  relation  to  the  question  of  depreciation  of  plant  and  machinery 
bits  relation  to  earnings:  These  mills  of  Mr.  Whitman^s  Htarte<l  new 
Am  years  ago.  They  have  a  capital  of  $900,000.  Their  books  are 
^e  op  to  a  balance  as  between  the  mill  and  the  stockholder.  Hence 
d^  books  have  to  balance  and  show  a  Kur])lu8,  if  there  is  any.  But  it 
ii  Bot  charged  off  and  sunk  out  of  si|;ht  for  depreciation.  Ilence,  when 
ke  tells  yon  what  they  have  accumuluti-d  in  three  years,  he  gives  you 
l^ta  small  sui  for  ihe  depreciation  of  that  property.  The  manuAict- 
^g  business  di'  New  England  to-day  is  exactly  this :  no  mill  without 
fttaiplns  or  tfa    plant  *^  marked  down  ^ — do  you  understand  that  termt 
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The  Ohairman.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  PuGH.  So  that  they  do  not  have  to  borrow  money. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Whitman  testified  to  a  certain  number  of  thoa- 
sand  dollars — if  they  had  balanced  their  books  to  jnst  $900,000  they 
would  have  shown  no  surplus. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Marked  ic  down,  you  mean,  according  to  the  depreciation  whicb 
had  taken  place  f — A.  Yes.  That  is  the  proper  way  to  do  it,  if  they  sec 
fit  to  do  it. 

By  Mr.  PUGH: 

Q.  You  mean  depreciation  in  the  plant  t — A.  Yes ;  in  the  plant. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  depreciation  f  Do  you  mean  in  its  market 
value  or  compared  with  its  original  cost  f — A.  I  mean  to  say  that  at  the 
expiration  of  twenty  years — Mr.  Livermore  puts  it  at  ten,  but  at  the 
expiration  of  twenty  years  any  way — that  machinery  is  entirely  gone. 
Then  where  is  the  money  to  buy  more  f 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  is,  assuming  that  there  have  been  no  breaks — no  casualtiee 
to  the  machinery,  and  that  it  becomes  simply  worn  out  f — A.  It  becomes 
worn  out  That  term^  you  may  say,  is  the  life-time  of  the  machinery. 
Some  of  it  will  go  in  six  years,  for  instance. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  depreciation  t — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 
Q.  That  is,  wear  and  tear  f — A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  But  wear  and  tear  includes  breakage  and  such  things,  and  not 
merely  the  natural  wearing  out.<~A.  It  includes  repairs  for  breakage, 
&c. 

Q.  Wear  is  one  thing  and  tear  another. — A.  Yes;  but  "depreciation 
in  the  value  of  property^  covers  everything  fully. 

Q.  From  all  causes  t — A.  From  every  cause. 

Q.  You  say  the  depreciation  is  such  that  the  plant,  &c.,  will  be  ex- 
hausted in  twenty  years! — A.  It  will  be. 

RELATIVE  COST   OF  3IANUFACTURES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

I  should  like  to  touch,  in  this  connection — and  that  will  be  all  I  shaD 
have  to  say  in  relation  to  Mr.  Whitman's  testimony — upon  the  position 
he  assumed  in  the  matter  of  the  advantages  we  had  as  compared  with 
Englishmen  in  the  cost  of  goods.  Now,  to  start  with,  money  is  the  first 
factor.  They  have  it  cheaper;  they  have  always  had  it  cheaper  thao 
we  have.  Tbe  second  factor,  labor,  is  just  as  near  one-half  there  com- 
pared with  here,  whether  in  coal  mines  or  anywhere  else,  as  you  can 
possibly  make  it.  Hence  the  cost  of  everything  that  enters  into  that— 
the  cost  of  every  day's  lal>or  that  enters  into  it — the  cost  of  every  |)onnd 
of  iron  that  enters  into  it,  is  afi'ected  by  that  labor  factor — which  makes 
that  plant  stand  in  one-half  the  value  it  would  stand  here.  Or,  in  other 
words,  were  1  running  a  mill  in  England,  like  the  Manchester  Mills 
here,  all  1  would  want  would  be  $r)(>0,0(K)  fixed  capital  and  $aOO,<K)0 
quick  capital  to  make  it  just  what  it  would  be  here  on  double  the 
amount.  Their  coal  costs  them  oue-liiilf  and  their  gas  one-half  what 
ours  costs  us,  and,  in  fact,  everything  you  can  touch  in  connection  with 
English  or  French  manufactures  to-day  is  just  about  one-half  what  it 
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is  here.  Toor  oodsoI'b  reports  coDfirm  my  position,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Shaw's.  Drugs  are  Jnst  one-half;  but  we  have  got  some  relief 
ooder  the  present  tanff. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  difference  in  the  cost,  outside  of  the 
cott  of  labor  f 

The  Witness.  The  cost  to  the  English  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

A.  I  attribute  it  first  to  cheap  money. 

Mr.  PuoH.  Mr.  Sherman  said  in  the  Senate  last  session  that  the  cap- 
itt]  of  this,  country  did  not  need  any  protection  from  England  at  all. 
Now,  years  ago  the  fact  may  have  been  as  you  have  stated  it ;  but  at 
tliiK  time  there  is  as  much  capital  in  this  country  as  can  be  employed 
lojwbere  on  earth,  and  it  is  now  going  in  New  York  at  one-half  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  call. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Yes ;  and  there  are  millions  upon  millions  here,  unin- 
Tested,  in  the  savings  banks. 

The  Witness.  Welly  do  you  believe  in  dry  facts  t 

Xr.  PuoH.  That  is  what  we  want. 

MONET  SEEKS  THE  BEST   INVESTMENTS. 

The  WrTNESS.  You  must  remember  that  money  always  seeks  the  besi 
investments,  and  it  is  very  strange  to  me  that  the  English  invest  any 
money  in  this  country  if  they  cannot  do  better  with  it  here  than  they  can 
It  home.    I  never  heard  of  sucb  a  thing  before. 

Mr.  PuGH.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  English  money  invested  in  man- 
ttfiicture  here. 

The  Witness.  Precisely  so.  They  brought  it  over  here  and  put  it 
into  the  South  and  other  parts  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  very  strange, 
if  yoar  position  is  correct,  why  their  capital  should  seek  this  country. 
If  that  does  not  prove  the  fact  that  they  do  have  ehciiper  money  there 
than  wt»  have  here,  I  cannot  understand  what  they  do  it  for. 

Mr.  PuGH.  The  ** consols"  in  England  are  2  and  2J  per  cent.;  our 
Fderal  securities  are  3  i>er  cent.,  and  M7.  Sherman  says  he  has  no 
doobt  that  he  could  fund  our  present  debt  in  2  per  cent,  bonds  running 
lliirty  years — our  entire  national  debt — the  debt  coming  due  in  1930, 
tmouii'ting  to  $738,000,000.  He  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
aihI  he  is  familiar  with  that  subject. 

The  Witness.  PnH^isely ;  but  I  think  1  have  heard  you  say  that  you 
M  itot  believe  all  you  heaiti. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherman  said  that  capital  did  not  need  any  pro- 
tection; but  he  did  not  say  that  capital  did  not  get  twice  the  rate  of 
interest  here  that  it  gets  over  there,  and  that  is  its  only  protection.  It 
»wd«  Qo  protection  as  long  as  it  is  able  to  get  twice  the  interest  here 
tbt  it  gets  in  England — even  without  any  law  in  its  favor. 

The  WrrNESS.  The  paper  of  a  solid  company,  with  the  additional 
tVDeof  the  selling  agent  and  treasurer,  if  put  on  the  market,  or  dis* 
'Wited  for  six  months,  would  run  to-day  for  from  5  to  G  i>er  cent. 

INTEREST  AND    PROFITS,   BOTH,   ON    BORROWED  MONEY. 

By  Mr.  Fugh  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  consumers  ought  to  be  charged  not  only  with 
4e  interest  on  capital,  but  also  the  intert*8t  on  borrowed  capital,  so 
Ibt,  for  example,  it'  a  man  has  to  borrow  money  with  which  to  go  into 
ill  t&diuitry,  the  consnmer  should  pay  thi*  interest  which  that  man  pays 
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and  then  pay  him  also  the  profit  dne  to  the  capital  itself  t — ^A.  I  cannot 
see  any  otherwise,  or  why  money  should  not  have  its  retam. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  do  not  see  but  what  that  is  the  practical  operation. 

The  Witness.  It  is. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  justice  of  it. 

The  Witness.  It  is  in  the  clothes  you  wear,  and  the  boots  and  shoei 
you  wear,  and  the  food  you  eat,  and  everything  that  applies  to  yoa 
and  has  been  so  from  the  early  days. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  know  that  every  capitalist  charges  what  money  cost 
him.    If  he  has  to  borrow  he  charges  the  interest. 

The  Witness.  Precisely.  I  presume  we  have  a  million,  as  I  havesaic 
or  $900,000  quick  capital,  and  yet  I  suppose  the  Manchester  mills  d 
not  pay  less  than  $100,000  a  year  interest. 

Q.  That  is,  to  the  stockholders  f — A.  That  is,  in  the  cost  of  goods. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  mean  interest  on  borrowed  money  f — ^A.  Money  that  they  have 
to  do  business  with. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Is  it  their  own  surplus  that  they  pay  interest  on  1 — A.  No. 
Q.  It  is  capital  borrowed  from  other  people  t 

SURPLUS  CAPITAL  NECESSARY  FOR  MANUFACTURE. 

A.  As  I  said,  any  manufacturing  company  that  has  not  a  surplus  in 
New  England  cannot  manufacture  at  a  profit. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  tfiere  is  not  a  profit  to  be  had.  In  order  tc 
start,  first,  they  will  have  to  borrow  money  to  buy  the  cotton ;  then  thej 
have  to  borrow  money  to  hold  the  goods — at  every  move  they  have  t< 
borrow  money. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  How  do  they  borrow  money  and  pay  6  per  cent.,  and  still  live  an^ 
prosper  t 

The  Witness.  Five  per  cent,  semi-annually  or  annually  f 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  do  not  know ;  whatever  the  rate  is. 

A.  That  is  the  profit  made  on  the  goods  manufactured. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Here  is  one  man  owning  his  own  capital,  who  does  noi 
have  to  borrow,  and  he  makes  5  per  cent.  How  is  the  man  that  borrows 
money  able  to  do  that  f 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  verj^  thing  that  makes  him  strong. 

Mr.  PuGH.  All  these  people  seem  to  live  and  prosper. 

The  Witness.  Some  of  them  do  and  some  do  not. 

Mr.  PuGH.  There  are  very  few  failures  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

The  Witness.  There  were  some  failures  here  to  the  extent  of  $800,000, 
some  ei^ht  years  ago,  in  the  Manchester  mills. 

Mr.  PuGH.  But  that  was  a  very  bad  time;  all  the  industries  of  the 
country  were  prostrated  then. 

The  Witness.  If  .vou  look  into  Rhode  Island  I  think  you  will  find  tbe 
mourners  in  Senator  Sprague's 'estate ;  you  will  find  the  mourners  at 
the  Atlantic  Mills,  who  ** scaled  down"  at  20  in  1876. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Yea;  rij^ht  in  that  period  under  the  operation  of  that 
money  trouble. 

The  Witness.  And  in  1877, 1  think,  you  will  find  the  mourners  in 
tbe  mills  of  Lewiston,  notwithstanding  a  capital  of  $1,900,000, 
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Mr.  PuoH.  Bat  that  faOare  waa  not  for  the  reason  yon  state,  bat  for 
t  etnse  that  prostrated  the  business  of  the  whole  country,  whatever 
that  was.  People  differ  about  it.  There  were  many  causes^  I  suppose, 
bot  that  was  the  general  condition  of  industries  and  enterprise,  whether 
the  capital  was  borrowed  or  not. 

The  Witness.  I  cannot  see  how  that  would  be  the  general  condition 
when  one  lived  through  it  and  another  did  not.  The  conditions,  could 
not  have  been  different. 

Mr.  PuoH.  All  ships  do  not  go  down  in  a  storm.  Some  skillful  navi- 
gators survive  through  the  severest  storms. 

Tbe  Witness.  I  suppose  luck  and  circumstances  in  life  have  much 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  PuoH.  Well,  you  can  proceed  with  your  statement. 

woolens:    RELATIYE    cost    of    manufacture    in    ENGLAND    AND 

AMERICA. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  giving  the  various  reasons  why  American 
manafacturers  had  difficulty  in  competing  with  English  manufacturers, 
iod  you  were  saying  that  certain  things  were  higher  here. 

Tbe  W1TNE8&  Wool,  for  example,  is  much  cheaper  there.  We  have 
to  pay  more  for  the  wool  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Mis- 
Mmri,  and  Kentucky.  I  was  saying  that  I  looked  into  the  matter  of 
oiakiug  French  ail-wool  cashmeres,  which  take  fine  wool — ^X"  and 
above.  A  piece  of  gray  goods,  weighing  4  yards  to  the  pound,  costing 
21  cents  in  France,  laid  down,  we  wi^  call  it,  at  42  cents  a  yard,  4  yards 
to  the  pound,  would  make  it  $1.68  a  pound  for  the  goods,  which  it  would 
coat  the  American  buyer. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  French  article  T — A.  The  French  article. 
Q.  That  was  how  long  ago  f — A.  That  was  two  years  ago.    To-day 
tbe  material  in  that  piece  of  goods  would  cost  us  tl.20  a  pound  here. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  Bought  from  the  American  raiser  f — A.  Bought  from  the  American 
raiuer  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  or  Pennsylvania.  Now,  if  you  take  $1.20 
from  $1.(>8,  it  shows  you  what  money  there  is  left  to  manufacture  a  pound 
of  those  goods. 

Tbe  Chaibman.  Forty  eight  cents. 

Tbe  Witness.  Yes.    We  could  not  do  it  for  that. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  Wbatdo  you  pay  now  for  the  wool  from  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
iioia,  or  Ohio  f — A.  I  think  45  cents  it  is  worth  today. 

Q.  Instead  of  $1  and  what,  did  you  state  f — A.  For  that  wool  we  pay 
Scents,  and  allowing  56  per  cenl.  for  shrinkage,  and  something  more 
for  noils  (which  is  waste),  you  will  see  that  I  come  pretty  near  to  $1.20 
>  pound  that  that  material  costs  us  bought  irom  the  Ohio  wool-raiser. 

Q.  Bought  when,  now  f — A.  Bought  now. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Ton  say  you  cannot  manufacture  for  48  cents  f — A.  I  do  not  think 
vecao  manufacture  those  goods  for  48  cents  a  pound. 

0*  ^V1lat  could  yon  manufacture  them  for  ? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
^7  St  the  moment,  although  1  have  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  French 
*T>teiii  of  manufaotore. 
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By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Where  does  France  buy  her  wool;  the  wool  that  she  makeb.tb 
cloth  out  off — A.  From  England. 

Q.  Where  do  you  buy  your  wools  t — A.  We  buy  some  in  Englan 
and  we  buy  some  in  Montevideo,  some  in  Boston,  in  Gircinnati,  in  Ph 
adelphia,  Saint  Louis,  in  Louisville,  and  in  Canada. 

Q.  You  buy  your  wool,  then,  some  of  it  in  the  same  place  whe 
France  buys  her  wool  t — A.  Precisely. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  What  do  you  think  France  seHs  these  articles  you  speak  of  for  t 
A.  I  am  telling  you  what  the  American  buyer  could  buy  it  for  in  Fran< 
I  am  simply  doubling  it  on  account  of  the  duty. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  You  add  the  duty  by  doubling  it  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  duty  is  about  whatt — A.  The  duty  would  be  a  little  mo 
than  double.    It  depends  on  the  kind. 

Q.  But  you  double  the  price  on  account  of  the  duty  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  that,  France  takes  possession  of  this  ma 
ket  with  those  goods  f — A.  Yes;-  England  cannot  come  in. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  thatf — A.  I  attribute  that  to  a  long  e 
perience  in  that  line,  with  cheap  labor  and  long  hours. 

Q.  To  superior  machinery,  is  it  not  f — A.  I  have  got  some  new  m 
chinery  exactly  like  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  understand  that  an  Euglish  sheop-raiser,  who  pa: 
from  $15  to  $25  an  acre  rent  fqr  the  land  on  which  he  pastures  h 
sheep,  can  sell  his  wool  cheaper  than  the  sheep-raiser  of  Texas,  Col 
rado,  California,  and  Oregon,  where  it  does  not  cost  them  anything  f< 
the  land  f — A.  Let  me  explain  that  the  English  do  not  raise  any  of  th 
fine  wool  at  home. 

Q.  They  buy  it  from  other  countries  f — A.  It  comes  from  Austral 
and  from  the  coast.  The  Southdowns  and  the  quarter  blood  that.thi 
have  would  compare  favorably  with  Kentucky  and  Missouri  combing 
being  something  in  that  line.  Our  coarse  wool  has  all  the  protectii 
that  it  needs  now.  It  has  protection  to  that  extent  that  in  a  few  yea 
it  will  be  as  cheap  here  as  there. 

Mr.  Pugh.  I  cannot  understand  why  they  cannot  raise  wool  as  chea 
here  as  anywhere,  having  substantially  nothing  to  pay  for  the  land. 

The  Witness.  The  cost  of  wool  depends  on  the  feed  of  sheep  largel; 
and  the  feed  of  sheep  is  a  factor  with  the  English  more  than  it  is  wit 
us. 

Mr.  Pugh.  I  have  heard  English  manufacturers  state  that  the  Ame 
ican  wools  were  stronger — that  the  fiber  was  stronger  than  the  fiber  < 
the  foreign  wool — and  that  the  only  wools  that  we  had  to  compete  wit 
were  the  tine  wools  for  making  the  finer  fabrics. 

The  Witness.  There  is  a  tine  wool,  and  as  good  wool,  raised  in  thi 
country  as  any  I  have  ever  seen.    "That  is,  I  mean  sheej)'s  wool. 

Q.  Where  is  that  raised! — A.  The  best  is  raised  in  West  Virginij 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio. 

Q.  Does  that  need  any  protection  1 — A.  Yes,  it  does. 

Q.  Against  whom  or  what  ? — A.  Against  the  whole  face  of  the  eart 
that  raises  that  grade  of  wool. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  that  sort  of  wool ;  has  it  got  any  namef — A. 
give  you  the  mercjintile  name,  '*  XX  wool,  and  above.^ 

Q.  You  say  that  these  fine  wools  that  we  are  able  to  raise  need  pn 
tectionf — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Well,  tbey  will  always  need  it  if  they  need  it  now,  won't  they  t — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  are  they  going  to  recover  flrom  the  necessity  of  protection  t— 
A.  They  need  protection  until  the^'  can  supply  oar  demand.  Then  it 
aerk£  iu  own  level. 

Q.  Tbey  do  not  produce  enough  of  that  quality  of  wool  to  supply  the 
American  demand  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  creates  the  necessity  of  importing  it  t — A.  That  creates  the 
oeonnty  of  importing  it ;  that  impoverishes  the  country  by  sending  the 
Dooej  out  of  it^  and  it  lessens  the  enterprise  of  raising  it.  The  neces- 
lity  tor  protection  does  exist  so  that  they  may  eventually  be  able  to 
npplj  our  own  consumption,  and  should  be  protected  until  they  are 
abk  to  do  it.  We  need  protection  in  the  manufacture  until  we  can 
mion^Mtiire  a»  cheaply  as  they  can  manufacture. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  there  not  some  American  substitute  already  manufactured  that 
Blight  be  as  usefully  consumed  as  this  French  article  f — A.  The  ques* 
tioo  never  cornea  up  in  relation  to  usefulness,  but  simply  in  relation  to 
wlitt  women  want. 

Q.  1  should  like  to  hear  you  on  that.  Here  is  a  production  no  better 
tluo  other  American  productions  that  are  as  good.  Why  can  we  not 
iiannfacture  and  use  the  American  aiticle,  and  keep  the  French  article 
oQtt  What  principle  is  there  in  human  nature  which  cooies  in  here 
a&d  beats  the  tariff,  and  beats  industry,  and  breaks  down  business, 
raiiiftfortanes,  and  creates  international  complications  f — A.  Two  years 
ifo  there  was  a  movement  made  in  England  to  bring  about  the  use  of 
tike  Bradford  manufacture,  and  the  disciirding  of  the  French.  Society 
oaages  in  England  are  quite  different  from  what  they  are  in  this  coun- 
trj,  and  by  concerted  action  several  meetings  were  brought  about  in 
tlie  manufacturing  districts  and  in  the  large  cities  to  accomplish  that 
ttm\u    They  failed,  however. 

Q.  Why  t — A.  Simply  because  the  people  who  buy  would  have  what 
tbej  wanted. 

Q.  They  bad  taken  a  fancy  to  have  these  French  goods  f — A. 
Kxietlj. 

Q.  That  was  an  un-English  view,  considering  the  national  prejudice 
to  tiie  French  after  a  thousand  years  of  conflictT — A.  That  didn't  count. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  These  styles  of  French  goods  you  speak  of  are  lor  luxuries,  ar« 
tkey  not;  they  are  for  dresses  t — A.  Yes ;  they  are  for  dresses. 

Q.  Tbey  are  the  finest  quality  of  woolen  goods  f — A.  They  are  the 
i»wt  qmdity  of  worsted  goods. 

By  the  Chaibxan  : 

Q-  Suppose  you  were  to  double  the  duties  on  that  article ;  then  whatf 
—A.  You  would  have  more  duties,  probably,  for  they  would  still  have  it. 

Q*  Would  it  not  develop  a  similar  kind  of  industry  here  t — A.  It 
voald  develop  macliinery  here  for  the  manufacture  of  those  goods. 

Q'  What  is  the  i)eculiarity  of  those  goods  you  mention  f — A.  They 
fc*vei  very  soft  handle,  a  peculiar  handle,  only  got  by  the  right  pro- 
«•  of  work  in  every  case. 

Q-  Tbey  fit  the  mind  as  well  ai*  the  InKiy  t — A.  Thej  fit  the  mind, 
■'xl  we  vcr>-  easy  to  the  body.  • 

4— c  3 (5  LAW) 
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Q.  There  is  then  a  primary  relation  of  clothing  to  the  mental  ecmsti* 
tutiont — A.  I  think  there  is. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  commercial  element t — ^A.  Tes;  and  when  the  mental 
constitation  has  the  right  clothing,  it  is  in  a  feur  better  mental  conation 
than  otherwise. 

SUPPLir  AND  DEMAND  IN  WOOLEN  GOODS. 

By  Mr.  Ptjgh: 

Q.  How  does  the  supply  of  woolen  goods  now  compare  with  de- 
mand f — A.  The  supply  got  beyond  the  demand,  and  caused  the  stop- 
ping of  one- third  of  all  the  sets  of  woolen  machinery  in  this  oountiy. 
I  am  speaking  of  woolens  now,  not  worsteds. 

Q.  What  class  of  goods  covers  that  description  t — ^A.  Almost  every 
class  of  goods  made  by  woolen  manufEu^turers. 

Q.  And  out  of  what  kind  of  wool  1 — A.  Every  kind  of  wooL 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Underclothing,  alsof — A.  Tes;  underclothing  has  had  a  very 
severe  fsdling  off.  I  was  talking  with  one  of  the  largest  manufocturers 
in  this  State  not  long  ago,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Hillsboro',  on  that  subject. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  that  excess  in  the  supply  over  the  demand 
of  that  class  of  woolen  goods  f — A.  I  account  for  it  for  the  time  being 
in  this  way — for  such  facts  do  exiBt — a  want  of  employment  of  all  the 
labor  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  So  as  to  increase  the  ability  of  the  unemployed  to  buy  this  sort  of 
goods  t — A.  Yes ;  it  is  very  easy  to  calculate  how  many  yards  per  capita 
has  been  used  in  the  past ;  but  the  capacity  of  the  buyer  to  buy  regu- 
lates the  whole  o£»it  in  the  future. 

WHY   LABOR  IS  UNEMPLOYED. 

Q.  Why  cannot  these  unemployed  people  get  employment  t  Mr.  Liver- 
more  says  that  the  labor  supply  is  not  sufficient  in  Lowell  and  Fall 
Biver. — A.  That  is  quite  easy  to  arrive  at,  I  think.  K  you  build  a  large 
amount  of  railroads,  you  employ  a  great  amount  of  labor  in  the  build- 
ing of  those  railroads,  and  everything  that  goes  into  the  constructioo 
of  those  roads  to  make  a  perfect  railroad.  Hence,  when  you  stop 
building,  what  becomes  of  the  labor.  When  the  iron  mill  stops  where 
are  you  going  to  send  the  menf 

Q.  The  iron  mills,  though,  are  running  now,  and  doing  a  prosperous 
business. — A.  A  part  of  them  only.  If  the  iron  mills  were  running  and 
doing  a  prosperous  business,  they  would  not  be  selling  steel  rails  at 
•38  a  ton. 

Q.  This  condition  of  things  you  speak  of  is  produced  by  laws  that 
are  not  under  our  control,  is  it  not! — A.  They  have  always  been  in  the 
past  beyond  the  control  of  people. 

Q.  There  are  ups  and  downs  in  the  supply  of  labor  t — A.  Yes. 
•    Q*  And  ups  and  downs  in  the  supply  of  products  of  all  descriptions. — 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  those  take  place  from  natural  causes  and  laws  that  we  can- 
not control  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  when  that  condition  exists  it  is  abnormal ;  it  is  not  natural ; 
not  legitimate,  is  it  f — A.  It  is  not,  as  we  look  at  it.  It  may  be  necessary* 
for  existence. 

Mr.  PxJOH.  I  was  struck  by  a  remark  that  some  witness  made  (I  think 
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it  WM  Mr.  Wright,  of  Massachnsetts),  that  business  never  runs  in  a 
l^raight  line ;  it  fdways  goes  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  world  is 
^Ting  to  get  it  in  a  straight  line ;  bnt  it  will  not  go  there  and  will  not 

PBOSPSBITY  NXTXB  OOMTIHUOUS. 

By  the  OHAlBMAlf : 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  that  legislation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  condi- 
tions of  business  f — A.  I  do  not  mean  an3rthing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  that 
tbe  thing  must  be  taken  as  it  is,  and  that  there  has  never  been  any  way 
of  regulating  or  affecting  it.  We  have  had  our  tariff  law.  and  I  thought 
you  were  advocating  sucji  a  law.  Did  that  induce  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  things  t — ^A.  You  certainly  can  affect  business  by  laws. 

Q.  Then  what  does  this  mean,  that  interference  with  natural  law  is 
bortfU,  or  do  you  mean  to  say  that  t — A.  I  mean  to  say  that  in  the  past 
Che  controllers  of  capital  in  the  development  of  their  interests,  and  the 
statesmen  who  have  ruled  the  country  by  their  laws,  have  never  been 
able  to  make  a  continuous  prosperity  or  a  suocessfdl  employment  of  all 
\Mbar.  What  they  have  not  done  in  the  past  can  we  hope  they  will  do 
in  tliefkitarel 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  evilB  that  exist  under  a  purely  natural  state 
of  things  have  not  been  wholly  obviated  by  legislation  t — A.  Precisely. 
Q.  Yon  think  that  legislation  may  be  uiseful  and  beneficial  t — A.  It 
canDOt  be  otherwise :  it  must  be. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  accept  the  natural  condition  of  things  as  in- 
€liii«DsaUe ;  you  would  try  to  improve  it  by  human  agency  t— A.  Of 


Mr.  PuoH.  We  all  understand  that  if  the  seasons  are  not  favorable, 
will  not  raise  an  abundant  crop. 

TABIFP  LSOISLATION:   ITS  EFFECTS  ON  BUSINS88. 

TI16  WITHX88. 1  will  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  last  tariff  legislation. 
If  it  had  not  taken  place,  we  should  have  had  a  $tatu$  of  affairs  at 
pujstnt  that  many  would  regret 

Q»  YoQ  mean  the  tariff  of  last  winter  f — A.  Tes,  you  would  have 
done  better  Uien  to  give  us  almost  anythin^r  than  nothing.  There  was 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  business  community,  and  among  capitalists. 
Q.  What  led  to  that  want  of  confidence,  the  apprehension  that  some- 
thing would  be  done,  and  nobody  knew  what  t — A.  It  was  the  b^ance 
between  the  two  parties. 

Q.  What  led  to  that  lack  of  confidence ;  was  it  the  apprehension  of  a 
chimge,  and  no  certainty  as  to  what  the  change  would  be,  or  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  would  be  carried  t — A.  The  average  mind  takes  into 
Qoraderatibn  the  fact  that  there  are  two  factors  in  politics  and  legisla- 
tkm ;  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican  party.     When  either  one  of 
tkoie  two  factors  can  take  advantage  of  the  other  by  legislation  or 
otbowise  to  win  even  a  State  or  a  national  contest,  the  average  business 
aia  takes  into  consideration  the  chances,  and  what  had  better  be  done, 
vbcther  the  capital  had  better  be  withdrawn  from  this,  that,  or  the 
other.    There  was  a  very  strong  feeling  in  relation  to  this  by  the  buni 
>>w  men  of  New  England,  more  so  I  think  than  Congress  or  you  New 
Biixlaiid  Senators  or  Representatives  altogether  realiied. 
0*  What  was  the  feeling  f— A.  The  feeling  was  that  something  nhould 
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Q.  Well,  did  it  make  any  differeiice  to  jou  what  was  done,  provided 
something  was  done  f — A.  That  would  give  its  own  answer,  almost       ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  so.  Of  course,  we  all  understand  what  is 
going  on  here;  but  the  testimony  will  go  to  the  country^  and  I  would 
nke  to  have  you  elucidate  your  views  fully  on  this  point,  otherwise  you 
may  be  misunderstood,  perhaps. 

The  Witness.  Well,  ^ew  England  wanted  and  demanded  protection. 
There  are  elements  in  New  England  in  trade  circles  that  do  not  want 
it;  but  not  to  have  passed  any  tariff  legislation  would  have  thrown  the 
question  into  the  Presidential  contest  where  it  might  have  caused  serious 
trouble,  or  at  least  the  business  community  felt  that  way,  and  they  felt 
that  there  should  be  action. 

Q.  With  the  expectation  that  what  action  should  then  be  taken  would 
be  permanent,  or  at  least  exist  for  several  years  f — A.  Tes ;  that  it  would 
be  permanent  or  have  a  measure  of  permanence,  and  that  that  should 
go  on  for  several  years.  It  is  not  expected  by  the  business  men  and 
capitalists  of  New  England  that  the  tariff  will  be  tinkered  with  now  for 
five  or  ten  years.  The  moment  that  it  is,  it  disorganizes  almost  every- 
thing that  it  touches. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  if  you  had  been  on  the  spot  you  would 
have  known  that  the  New  England  representatives  did  realize  the  home 
feeling,  and  that  there  was  as  much  effort  made  to  accomplish  at  that 
time  as  a  host  of  manufacturers  could  have  done  in  consultation  togetiier. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  What  has  been  the  condition  of  things  under  the  operation  of  tiie 
tariff  for  twenty  years  without  any  changes  t  Have  there  been  no  ups 
and  downs  t — A.  There  have  been  changes  in  the  tariff  for  twenty  years. 

Q.  Have  there  not  been  a  good  many  f — A.  Yes ;  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Then  ttie  tariff  does  not  afford  absolute  safety  to  manufactoring 
industries ! — A.  No ;  because  the  tariff*  does  not  regulate,  for  instance, 
railroad  building,  or  the  application  of  a  very  large  amount  of  capital 
from  its  legitimate  uses  to,  you  may  say,  illegitimate  uses,  enabling  the 
construction  of  a  long  line  of  railroad,  investing  millions  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

overproduction. 

You  attribute  the  fact  of  an  overstock  in  production  to  the  inability 
of  the  unemployed  class  to  consume  ? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  general  condition  in  this  country  that  must 
afford  proai>erity  to  manufacturing  industries  will  always  give  employ- 
ment enough  to  the  laborers  of  the  country  to  wafrant  any  amount  of 
production,  and  that  it  will  be  met  by  consumption  t  Will  the  consump- 
tion keep  pace  with  the  productive  power  of  our  industries  in  America! — 
A.  That  will  depend  on  the  em[)loyment  in  other  directions — op  all  other 
industries  being  employed.     It  could  not  depend  upon  any  other  issue. 

Q.  How  can  the  tariff  gi  veeraployment  to  those  unemployed  peoplet— 
A.  I  did  not  say  that  it  would. 

Q.  Then  the  manufacturer  will  be  subject  to  this  overstock  and  over- 
supply  from  unemployment  produced  by  causes  not  under  your  con- 
trol t — A.  I*recisely ;  but  we  should  suffer  very  much  greater  if  we  had 
not  any  consumption  at  all. 

Q.  How  nnich  benefit  do  you  get  in  the  [)rice  of  your  protected  arti- 
cles from  the  tariff — I  mean  how  much  of  profit  do  you  derive  from  th€3 
])rotected  articles  that  you  manufacture? — A.  1  do  not  know  that  I  csmm 
answer  that  question  directly  ;  i  do  not  know  that  1  understand  it  em- 
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tirel.v ;  not  so  mocb  from  the  way  yoa  ask  it  as  from  the  conditions  it 
involves.  For  instance,  to  day  a  piece  of  goods  that  cost  6d,  in  Brad- 
ford woald  cost  not  quite  lir.  here.  That  piece  of  goods  that  could  be 
bought  and  laid  down  here  for  13  to  15  cents  we  can  manufacture  and 
aell  for  about  10^  cents.  Hence  you  may  say  it  is  prohibitory.  The 
question  of  where  we  get  protection  to  our  textile  industries  comes  en- 
tirely in  the  amount  of  labor  in  the  protected  piece  of  goods.  If  there 
is  bat  little  labor  in  the  piece  of  goods  we  do  not  4ieed  any  protection, 
if  there  is  much  labor  in  it  it  enters  into  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
piece  of  goods.  We  do,  then,  need  protection  or  we  must  stop  making 
f  bone  goods. 

TOE  GLASS  OF  GOODS  THAT  REQUIRE  PROTEOTION. 

Q.  Yoa  need  protection  in  that  class  of  goods  that  require  a  greater 
amount  of  labor  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wliat  class  of  goods  is  thatf  Is  it  not  the  finer  fabrics  f — A. 
Yes ;  in  every  case. 

Q.  The  loxories— the  dress  of  the  people — form  the  goods  that  you 
speak  of  that  cost  more  labor,  and  that  you  need  protection  to  makef — 
A.  Yes;  yoo^may  call  them  luxuries. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  mean  by  that  that  it  is  a  voluntary  purchase — it  is  not 
a  necessary  of  life — it  is  ornament  to  the  person,  to  suit  the  taste  and 
pride.    The  duty  could  go  on  that  class  of  goods,  and  thus  tax  the  con 
samption  of  that  class  who  want  dres8,  and  gratify  their  pride  and  taste, 
and  there  is  where  I  have  always  said  the  duty  ought  to  go. 

WHAT  ARE  LUXURIES  f— WHAT  NECESSITIES  f 

The  Witness.  Please  tell  me  where  the  necessity  ceases  to  exist  and 
the  luxary  begins.  Is  there  any  known  law  that  shall  indicate  that  to 
me  T     I  wish  1  could  get  at  it. 

>lr..  I*UOH.  Weil,  we  have  a  genenil  idea  of  what  is  necessary. 

The  Witness.  No  two  of  us  wouhl  a^ree. 

Mr.  ProH.  There  are  a  great  many  definitions.  Professor  Sumner 
nays  that  necessaries  are  absolute  to  the  extent  of  food,  clothing,  and 
<ibelter,  when  you  get  them  in  a  reasonable  degree.  Then  you  enter,  be- 
yond that,  upon  shelter,  upon  clothing,  and  u()on  food  that  may  be  en- 
titled '*  luxur>*,"if  you  want  tine  ftxxl,  fine  houses,  or  fine  dress.  Those 
;4re  relative  necessities,  depending  upon  the  taste  of  the  people  Now, 
niy  idea  of  it  is,  in  general,  that  those  things  that  we  are  bound  to  have 
for  our  physical  wants  and  conditions  are  *'  necessaries, ''  and  when  you 
go  beyond  that  you  enter  the  field  of  luxury.  If  you  build  fine  houses 
and  wemr  fine  clothes  and  eat  fine  food,  that  is  a  vohmtary  thing.  You 
we  not  c<imi>elled  to  have  them,  but  you  pun'hase  them  voluntarily. 
That  is  the  distinction  I  make  betweiMi  necessity  and  luxury,  and  I  am 
for  relieving  the  necessities  that  every  bo<ly  is  coni[>elled  to  have,  as  far 
M  it  can  be  done,  and  putting  the  bunlen  on  luxuries. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  luxuries  are  manufactured  in  Manchester? — A.  I  cannot 
Qoderstand  where  luxury  begins. 

Q.  In  the  sense  that  Senator  Pu;rh  has  explained,  what  luxury  is  there 
nioofactared  in  Manchester — is  there  jiny thing  manufactured  in  your 
mill,  or  in  any  mill  in  this  city,  that  yoii  would  classify  in  your  mind  as 
'I luxury  t — A.  No,  sir;  1  should  say  not.     Souielnxly  e*s<»  might. 
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Q.  Wellf  what  is  there  manufactured  in  New  England  in  the  line  dt 
clothing,  for  instance,  that  occurs  to  you  as  a  luxury — ^I  mean  on  any 
large  scale,  such  as  in  the  great  factories  at  Lowell,  Lawrence,  FaU 
River,  Lewiston,  Manchester,  or  other  cities — what  thing  is  there  that 
is  manufactured  in  New  England  that  is  a  luxury  ? — A.  I  should  not 
consider  that  there  was  anything. 

Q.  If  then  the  duties  are  to  be  put  on  what  are  luxuries  and  taken 
off  everything  manufactured  in  New  England  which  is  not  a  luxury,  bat 
a  necessity,  in  the  line  of  clothing,  what  would  be  left  to  the  mannfact- 
uring  interests  of  Manchester  or  New  England  t — A.  As  I  have  said,  I 
do  not  see  where  the  lines  come  in. 

Mr.  PuGH.  1  understand  you  to  say  you  do  not  need  a  duty  on  the 
class  of  goods  that  require  very  little  labor  to  manufacture,  and  that  yea 
require  it  only  in  the  finer  fabrics. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understan<l  him  to  mean  to  be  understood 
in  a  way  to  destroy  those  industries. 

Mr.  PuGH.  But  he  said  something  about  '^  taking  the  duty  off."   I  do 
not  mean  that;  but  to  make  the  duty  lower  on  necessaries  than  on  lax- 
uries — what  I  call  "  dress.^    Now,  if  you  take  the  working  classcfi — ^tbe 
poor  people — what  sort  of  goods  do  they  wear  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  cold^  what  sort  of  goods  form  their  necessary  clothing  for  themselves 
and  their  children — their  blankets,  their  hats,  their  boots  and  shoes f 
All  that  class  of  goods  1  call  necessaries.    When  you  come  to  buying 
broadcloth  and  fine  worsteds,  and  that  class  of  fine  woolen  dress  goods 
for  women  and  for  men — underwear  and  overwear — I  say  those  run  into 
the  class  that  I  have  named  '^  luxuries."    In  other  words,  a  man  is  not 
(*x)mpelled  to  buy  them;  he  can  get  along  without  them,  and  if  he  boys 
them  voluntarily  because  he  is  able  to  do  it,  that  is  the  class  of  goods 
to  put  a  duty  upon.    He  can  stand  the  burden  better  than  the  poorer 
people. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  that  is  generally  conceded ;  but  those  articles 
you  have  mentioned  do  not  make  anythmg  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  aggregate  manufacture  of  New  England.  • 

Mr.  PuGH.  Mr.  Whitman  said  that  all  his  goods  are  drillings,  jeaos, 
and  sheetings. 

The  Witness.  The  wamo  kind  of  goods  that  Mr.  Whitman  mentioned, 
and  is  making,  have  been  sent  to  Manchester,  England,  and  sold  there^ 
not  at  large  profit  but  without  loss. 

Mr.  PuGH.  That  is  just  what  I  say ;  that  it  is  only  the  finer  qaality 
of  goods  that  require  protection. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Would  you  be  understood  as  advocating,  then,  the  abolitioo  of 
the  tariff  so  far  as  the  general  manufacturing  interests  of  this  city  are 
concerned  ! — A.  No ;  I  would  not. 

Q.  Then  will  you  not  make  yourself  understood  as  to  what  you  meiin 
to  say  in  regard  to  that?  As  Senator  Pugh  and  you  leave  it  1  do  not 
see  but  what  the  tariff  is  an  unnecessary  thing. — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
that  can  be  the  impression  that  has  been  obtained  from  me  by  other  gea- 
tlemen  sitting  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  leave  it  in  this  way  in  your  conversation — that 
the  things  that  Mr.  Whitman  is  manufacturing  do  not  need  protectioot 
because  they  can  be  sold  in  England,  and  then  there  is  added  an  enu- 
meration of  what  he  is  manufacturing,  and  most  other  things  that  ar^^ 
manufactured  here. 

The  Witness.  That  is  only  by  inference.    There  is  nothing  that  I 
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hiftve  said  that  produces  such  results.  You  must  uot  iufer  from  the 
wonls  he  puts  into  my  mouth  rather  thau  from  the  words  that  I  use. 

Mr.  PuGH.  He  states  the  fact  which  is  manifest,  even  without  his  say- 
ing HO,  because  everybody  knows  it,  that  the  finer  goods  require  more 
tabor  to  manufacture  than  the  coarser. 

The  Witness.  Certainly  they  do. 

Mr.  Ptgh.  And  it  is  the  labor  you  want  the  protection  forf 

The  Witness.  It  is. 

Mr.  PuGH.  And  so,  of  course^  it  is  on  that  class  of  goods  taking  the 
most  labor  to  make  that  protection  is  most  needed  T 

The  Witness.  Certainly. 

The  Chaibican.  There  is  no  controversy  in  regard  to  that 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  have  not  been  arguing  about  the  tariff  or  anything  of 
the  kind,  but  I  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  Now,  in  the  adjustment  of  a 
uuiir  the  question  comes  up— «nd  that  is  where  the  trouble  is— on  which 
rlaas  of  goods  to  place  the  duty?  I  am  for  placing  it  on  the  goods  that 
the  people  who  are  better  able  to  buy  will  consume,  and  are  willing  to, 
but  the  man  whose  absolute  and  unavoidable  necessities  compel  him  to 
tHiy,  and  who  cannot  avoid  the  burden  of  taxation,  that  is  the  man  I 
want  to  relieve  if  I  can  do  so  in  the  imposition  of  that  burden  by  the 
tariff. 

The  Witness.  I  think  he  is  relieved  under  the  present  tariff  legisla- 

tiOD. 

Mr.  PuoH.  I  think,  as  Mr.  Livermore  says,  that  it  goes  beyond  that. 
He  says  a  tariff  of  30  per  cent,  would  be  enough,  whereas  it  averages 
0Ter45. 

The  Witness.  I  think  the  duty  on  low-grade  cotton  goods  is  simply 
nominal.    It  is  very  light  indeed. 

Mr.  PuoH.  It  is  about  40  or  42  per  cent.^  if  you  call  that  light^  and  I 
think  it  runs  up  over  00  on  some  articles,  if  my  recollection  is  right. 

The  Chaisman.  I  do  not  know  a  single  article  of  American  manufact- 
ure as  to  which  the  parties  engaged  in  it  do  not  feel  that  the  existing 
tariff  is  as  low  as  they  can  live  under,  and  upon  many  articles  it  is  tend- 
ing strongly  to  the  ruin  of  their  industries;  and,  so  far  as  the  principle 
that  the  tariff  could  be  higher  upon  articles  of  luxury  is  concerned,  I 
noderstand  that  that  is  universally  conceded,  and  this  is  not  the  an- 
nouncement of  any  new  principle.  They  have  been  universally  recog- 
nized and  conceded  in  the  taritt*.  Diamonds  and  costly  silks,  the  con- 
inmption  of  which  falls  ui>on  the  rich,  are  those  upon  which  the  tariff  is 
hea?iest.    That  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  PuoH.  I  differ  with  my  brother  Hlair  as  to  the  application  of  the 
dnty. 

The  Chaibjcan.  But  the  practical  question  is  this:  What  specific  in- 
dngtry  in  this  city,  or  anywhere  in  New  England,  do  you  know  of  that 
iioverprotected,  so  that  the  men  engage<l  in  it,  or  the  corporation,  or 
the  labor,  gets  a  larger  profit  than  is  reasonable  to  receive.  I  do  not 
know  of  any.  The  manufacturing  industry  at  the  present  time  is  not 
ptting  a  profit.  As  I  reiterate,  there  is  no  textile  manufacturer,  unless 
•  ne  has  a  large  surplus  of  money,  that  can  make  money. 

Tlie  Witness.  I  agree  with  you. 

The  CniiBMAN.  And  that  covers  the  whole  ground,  because  if  there 
ii  no  article  that  is  overprotected,  our  whole  discussion  on  the  tariff 
<BC8tioii  is  out  of  the  way,  unless  we  aui  recommend  that  the  tariil*  be 
ktiened. 

Hr.  PuoH.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  revision  and  reduction ;  but  I  am  cer- 
Uioly  not  in  favor  of  any  revision  that  wiU  affect  the  condition,  the 
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rosperity,  or  the  life,  or  health  of  oar  industries.    I  ouly  differ  a8  to 
e  of  duty  and  the  application  of  the  duty  that  will  produce  that  res 

uo  not  want  to  cripple  our  industries.    I  want  to  see  them  flourish  i 
>ro8per. 

The  Witness.  There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  manufacture  of  go 
in  this  country  since  its  formation  originally  toward  better  fabrics 
in  cotton  and  wool.  There  is  a  demand  by  our  people  for  those  goc 
for  a  better  grade  of  goods,  and  the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  m 
that  demand  or  else  stop  his  machine.  He  has  to  cater  for  the  marl 
Hence,  every  manufacturer  has  drifted  towards  a  better  grade  of  goc 
The  South  has  begun  with  the  common  standard  sheetings,  or  e^ 
lower  grade.  They  are  going  to  build  mills  and  make  still  nner  i 
Oner  goods,  and  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  they  will  be  where 
now  are,  and  the  West  will  also  go  on  that  way. 

Mr.  PuoH.  The  Augusta  and  Atlanta  mills  declare  a  dividend  of 
per  cent  per  annum  without  reference  to  the  interference  of  these  b 
that  you  say  they  cannot  control ;  notwithstanding  the  depression  of 
cotton  trade,  they  have  gone  on  and  declared  that  dividend. 

The  Witness.  You  heard  of  one  here  this  morning,  but  it  is  an 
ceptional  one,  and  is  not  the  rule.    All  Southern  mills  did  not  do  1 
the  Columbus. 

Mr.  PuGH.  The  Columbia  Mills,  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  Augn 
Mills,  as  well  as  the  Columbus  Mills. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  that  circumstance  is  the  reason  n 
capital  is  going  there. 

The  Witness.  Precisely. 

The  Chairman.  It  naturally  must  be  an  ephemeral  state,  becai 
capital  will  naturally  run  in. 

Mr.  PuGH.  There  are  natural  advantages  there  that  do  not  exist  e 
where,  and  that  can  be  appropriated  by  capital  and  labor,  and  will  m 
them  more  indei)endent  than  these  same  industries  anywhere  else, 
cause  we  have  the  ability  and  the  natural  advantages  to  meet  all 
troubles  that  would  overthrow  industries  in  other  States. 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  you  will  find  that  the  earnings  there  ^ 
doubled  the  plant,  which  is  one  reason  "Oehy  they  can  make  a  divi( 
Suppose  a  mill  has  bought  from  its  previous  earnings  a  double  si 
of  plant,  then  if  it  pays  10  per  cent  it  is  simply  earning  5  per  cer 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  That  is,  on  the  wear  and  depreciation  that  you  mention  T — A 
I  say  if  it  has  doubled  its  plant  it  has  got  double  the  capacity 
originally  had  when  it  had  spent  all  its  original  capital  to  first  s' 
plant;  and  then  if  from  its  earnings  it  has  got  a  plant  eqiial  to  i 
inal  plant,  certainly  it  has  got  two  hands  to  work  with  where 
had  one. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  labor  used  in  th- 
Carolina  and  Georgia  Mills  f 

Mr.  PuGH.  It  is  white  labor  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  white  labor  ? 

Mr.  PuGH.  A  large  portion  of  it,  1  think,  is  foreign  labor. 

Mr.  Bourne  (of  the  Stark  Mills).  What  are  the  hours  of  la 

Mr.  Ptjgh.  Ten  or  eleven  hours,  I  suppose ;  I  do  not  know 
tainty. 

The  Witness.  They  work  twelve  hours.     I  think  nearly  all 
ern  mills  work  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  PUGU.  The  natural  advantages  there  are  manifest  in  tl 
of  the  raw  material  and  cheap  coal. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  ToQ  have  coDsiderable  local  knowledge  of  manutkctaring  iutere^ta 
\m  odier  citiea  and  in  this  and  other  States  of  New  England? — A.  Tes, 
air. 

Q.  1  wonld  like  yon  to  state  any  other  facts  that  occur  to  yon  with 
rpfemce  to  manufactures  and  to  wages  and  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
IM  people  in  other  cities  and  States  of  New  England. — A.  The  statns  of 
antra  between  capital  and  labor  at  the  present  time  was  never  soquieti 
tad  there  never  was  so  little  ill  feeling  since  I  was  a  boy  in  nearly  all 
iadoatries  in  the  New  England  section.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  strike 
wftbin  foar  months.  1  have  not  heard  of  any  trouble  even  in  Fall  River 
for  some  time. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  like  a  demand  for  a  reduction  of  existing  hours 
df  labor  fh>m  any  source  among  the  laboring  people  f — A.  No ;  f  do  not 
hmr  of  any  at  all. 

EDUCATION  OP  mLL   CHILDREN. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  children  of  the  operatives,  as  a  rule,  how  is  it 
It  to  their  education  and  their  opportunities  for  education,  and  the 
letQal  extent  of  education  which  they  receive  in  the  common  schools  T — 
A.  They  are  obliged  to  go  to  school,  up  to  the  fourteenth  year,  at  least 
thirteen  weeks  in  each  year.  The  school  committee  for  this  city  ap- 
points a  '^  truant"  officer.  The  truant  officer  here  is  a  man  of  ability, 
and  gives  attention  to  his  duties.  He  visits  our  mills  and  goes  through 
tnd  ascertains  the  names  of  all  children  that  may  be  violating  the  law. 
Great  care  is  taken  in  that  respect. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  are  their  children  as  well  educated  in  the  schools  as 
tkie  of  any  other  class  of  people! — ^A.  I  should  say  they  were. 

Q.  They  have  the  same  opportunity! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  parents  who  are  foreigners  are  as  anxious  to 
kire  their  children  educated  as  the  children  of  native  parentage! — A. 
Xo. 

Q.  You  do  not  find  that  so  ! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  a  few  Chinese  here,  have  you  not ! — A.  Only  as  laundry 
people,  I  think. 

Q.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  them,  1  suppose,  as  working  peo- 
ple f— A.  No. 

FREIVCH  CANADLANS  AS   OPERATIVES. 

Q.  Take  these  French  people.  What  should  you  say  of  them  as  a 
Uwring  class,  or  as  an  element  in  the  community — they  are  about  one- 
Ukird  of  the  community  here,  are  they  not  f — A.  They  are  about  one- 
Uurd  of  the  people  of  Manchester.  They  are  very  good  people.  I  should 
IKK  vant  to  distinguish  between  them  and  any  other  class  of  people. 

Q.  Are  they  skillful  operatives  ! — A.  Yes  ;  they  can  be  made  skillful 
•pwativeft. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  migratory  tendency  that  we  have  heard  as- 
cribed to  them — ^is  that  increasing  or  decreasing! — A.  When  you  come 
to  tbi»  question  of  citizenshij)— their  money,  as  a  rule,  goes  to  Canada. 

Q.  Is  there  a  growing  tendency  to  permaiienry,  or  otherwise! — A. 
ftoiD  my  experience  here,  I  should  say  tlu*re  was  ;  hut  from  my  exjieri- 
«H3eof  other  places,  1  should  have  said  thet\*  was  no  change.  Nearly 
^  go  home  for  a  time,  some  longer  and  some  shorter. 
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Q.  To  what  extent  are  they  an  independent  element — do  they  h 
their  own  traders,  their  own  clergymen,  and  their  own  institutions 
that  if  all  other  elements  of  society  were  taken  away  they  woald 
along  alone  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the  fact.  I  think  th^ 
girl  or  man  goes  where  they  can  bny  the  cheapest.  It  is  qnite  a  oon^ 
ience  to  have  their  own  kind,  of  course.  Those  who  just  come,  who  c 
not  speak  English,  have  some  place  where  they  can  buy  everything  tl 
want  by  means  of  the  French  language. 

Q.  But  they  soon  ftnd  out  where  they  can  buy  cheapest,  and  go  there 
A.  Tes. 

Q.  Are  tbey  a  thriving  and  saving  population  t — A.  I  should  say  tl 
were  here. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  their  personal  habits  and  their  consuming  what 
call  luxuries,  or  extravagancies  T — A.  They  will  consume  ^Muxuri< 
according  to  Senator  Pugh's  idea. 

Q.  In  the  way  of  dress,  &c  f-^A.  In  the  way  of  dress. 

Q.  But  in  the  way  of  smoking  and  drinking,  and  that  sort  of  thii 
how  is  itt — A.  I  should  not  charge  them  with  any  serious  trouble 
that  direction. 

Q.  On  the  whole  they  are  an  orderly  and  well-behaved  population 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  remove  the  French  Canadian  element  from  New  England  ind 
tries  would  have  what  effect — taking  them  all  out  and  sending  th 
away,  and  letting  no  more  come  ? — A.  Well,  the  consequences  are  aim 
beyond  what  I  could  foresee.  I  could  only  have  a  theory  in  relati 
to  kt. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  a  calamity  ? — A.  Yes.  It  is  not  a  case  tl 
I  could  reason  from  analogy — from  au^'thing  that  has  taken  place  ai 
where  else  before.  I  suppose  the  community  would  eventually  ads 
itself  to  It ;  but  it  would  suffer  at  first  very  seriously. 

Q.  They  are  a  most  useful  element  in  our  poi)ulation  T — A.  I  shoo 
most  assuredly  say  so. 

Q.  Is  there  a  tendency  among  them  to  submit  to  lower  wages  th 
other  working  classes! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  as  sharp  for  higb  pay  as  any  of  the  other  classes  f— 
They  are  very  sharp  in  relation  to  that. 

Q.  Then  their  intro<luctiou  as  a  working  element  has  not  been  real 
to  the  injury  of  any  other  operatives,  but  a  development  of  industry 
as  to  give  employment  to  a  larger  number! — A.  Originally  it  mig 
have  been  a  disturbing  element;  but  it  very  soon  adapts  itself.  Tb 
demand  or  receive  the  same  wag:es  as  are  received  by  all  others. 

Q.  Is  there,  as  a  rule,  any  element  of  saving  and  economy  in  themf 
A.  Yes,  indeed. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  tliat  go,  and  how  is  it  manifested  f — A.  I  thii 
they  are  a  very  saving  people.  1  think  they  are  well  adapted  and  kn< 
how  to  utilize  to  the  most  everythiujjf  they  liave  in  the  way  of  mon< 
They  can  make  a  bargain  as  well  as  anybody,  and  they  save  a  fair  8ha 
of  their  earnings. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  savings! — A.  The  savings  go  with  them 
they  return  home. 

Q.  Meanwhile  tbey  place  them  on  deposit  in  the  institutions  of  t 
city,  I  suppose  ! — A.  1  am  not  familiar  enough  with  that  to  answer  y 
positively. 

Mr.  Whitman.  1  believe  they  do. 
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JEALOUSY   DP  ENGLISH   MANX7FA0TUBBBS. 

The  Witness.  When  I  was  visiting  England  some  little  time  ago,  a 
ofDiDent  mannfactnrer  there  who  had  given  me  an  invitation  to  visit  bis 
IDSv  apon  presenting  myself  to  take  advantage  of  the  invitation,  said  to 
e,  ^*  I  shall  have  to  withdraw  the  invitation  I  gave  yon ;  yon  Yankees 
baI  oar  brains,  oar  workmen,  and  oar  trade."  I  said  to  him :  ^^Six 
Mrs  ago  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  worsteds  imported  into  the  United 
ftles  came  from  Bradford  (England)  and  vicinity.  Now  nearly  80  per 
Dl.  of  all  the  worsteds  come  from  France — who  then  is  the  thief,  tlio 
i^raehman  or  the  Yankee  t "  And  I  added,  '^  yon  have  no  patent  on 
sins,  and  yoa  do  not  own  the  workmen.''  He  was  qnite  short  witb 
b;  barely  civil,  and  nothing  more.  I  spent  an  boor  with  him  and  he 
ide  no  remartLs  in  relation  to  his  works  in  any  shape  or  manner.  A 
ij  or  two  afterward,  as  I  was  getting  ready  to  go  away,  I  called  at 

•  office  and  said  to  him|  ^^  I  leave  to-morrow,  sir.  Shoald  yon  ever 
i«M  to  the  United  States,  if  yon  will  oome  where  I  am,  I  will  show 
m  the  coortesy  of  a  Yankee."  He  says«  ^^  When  are  yoa  going  f  '^  1 
lid,  ^To-morrow  morning."  He  said,  ^^t  am  very  sorry  yon  are  going 
vay  so  soon.  I  did  not  think  yoa  were  going  so  soon."  Said  I,  ^^  Didn't 
mi'  He  said,  '^No;  bnt,"  be  says,  ^^&  yoa  shoald  be  ap  tomorrow 
•kail  be  glad  to  see  yoa."  He  did  not  think  1  wonld  pat  off  my  trip 
»  an  examination  of  bis  mill.  Next  morning  I  went  np,  however,  and 
sioteodaoed  me  to  his  brother.    He  took  the  precantion  to  tell  me  not 

0  aaj  anything  to  bis  brother  abont  my  business.    He  introduced  me 

•  tiw  town  clerk,  who  is  pretty  much  the  same  there  as  the  mayor  is 

1  oor  eities.  He  told  me  they  paid  him  what  would  be  equal  to  $7,54)0 
I  Tssr.  Hie  instant  1  stepped  into  this  gentleman's  office  he  said, 
•too  are  from  the  States  f "  I  said.  **  Yes,  sir."  "  Well,"  said  he, "  you 
viD  have  to  give  us  fair  trade."  I  said,  *^  What  do  you  mean  by  fnir 
tadef"  Then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  what  was  going  to  take  place  in 
ike  States.  He  said,  ^^The  West  and  the  South  have  been  ^bain 
booiled'  long  enough  by  the  New  England  people,  and  they  are  now 
{otn^  to  upnet  things."  When  he  got  through  1  said,  ^^  Do  you  realize 
tkit  we  have  such  States  as  Illinois  and  Indiana!"  He  said,  '*•  Yes.'^ 
Iind,  ^*  Indiana  went  Republican  on  the  tariff  issue.  All  those  States 
Mm  have  got  water  powers  mnning  through  them,  and  where  they 
life  not,  they  have  got  steam  power,  and  have  introduced  everywhere 
Mchiiiery  for  making  coarse  woolen  goods,  and  that  is  going  to  go  oii 
ntil  they  t>ecome  stronger  protectionists  than  we  of  New  England 
ve.^  Then  I  said,  ^^The  people  of  the  South  are  getting  interesteil  in 
he  cotton  manufacture ;  they  are  going  on  with  that  manufivcture  there 
Mm."  1  told  him  that  a  great  part  of  our  manufacturing  interests  must 
{»  Booth.    They  were  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which  the  cotton 

business  was  spreading. 
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Bot  the  manner  in  which  people  live  across  the  water  was  beyond  my 
•Bprebension.  The  American  goes  over  there,  is  usually  banqueted 
id  feasted,  and  of  course  gets  some  information  in  that  way.  But  my 
ha  was  to  get  into  a  third-class  railroad  car,  which  is  not  much  better 
bo  oar  cattle  car,  and  picking  out  an  English  workingman,  and  talk- 
If  to  him.  In  that  way  you  can  get  at  the  bottom  facts,  and  that  is  the 
Jj  way  joa  can  set  at  them. 
Mr.  Shaw,  the  United  States  consul  at  Manchester,  has  given,  in  his 
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consalar  reports,  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  operatives.  He  takes  some 
particular  mill  engaged  in  some  specialty,  which  is  paid  at  a  high  nte 
The  rates  paid  in  England,  Scotland,  and  France  are  not  quite  one-half 
what  we  pay  here.  France  is  nearly  as  good  as  England.  They  Iiti^ 
better  there  than  they  do  in  England.  I  have  no  confidence  whatem 
in  Mr.  Shaw's  reports  on  the  wages  paid  in  England.  That  is,  I  have  no 
confidence  that  it  is  a  general  average. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  idea  did  yon  get  of  wages  there  f  —A.  I  think  the  average 
wonld  be  a  little  less  than  one-half  what  we  pay  here. 

By  Mr.  PUGH: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  amount,  or  do  yon  discount  any  advantage  thcf 
may  have  in  the  difference  of  prices  T — ^A.  No;  1  mean  the  amount  ppkL 
Then  take  into  consideration  what  they  live  on.  Your  consul's  report 
establishes  very  plainly  that  there  is  bat  very  little  advantage.  Sock 
a  thing  as  living  in  the  manner  in  which  we  live  here,  in  connection  with 
our  mannfacturing  business,  they  have  no  idea  of.  The  idea  of  haviif 
boarding  houses  for  single  people  to  live  in,  in  the  manner  they  do  hen^ 
they  are  entirely  unacquainted  with. 

Q.  Your  operatives  here  are  mostly  French  t — ^A.  A  large  peroentafB 
of  them.  Bat  we  have  quite  a  percentage  of  Americans — as  many  hm^ 
probably,  as  anywhere  in  New  England.  This  city  is  composed  of  aboot 
one-thiiti  French,  one-third  American,  and  one-third  of  other  natioa* 
alities. 

Q.  What  is  the  advantage  of  having  these  foreigners;  can  yop  aot 
get  Americans? — A.  You  cannot  get  Americans ;  we  have  to  gotoBoi> 
ton  to  get  our  servant  girls.    All  the  best  girls  go  into  the  miilR. 

Q.  Why  is  that!— A.  They  prefer  it. 

Q.  For  what  reason  t  Is  it  because  you  give  better  pay,  or  that  tht 
work  is  more  agreeable  f — A.  They  get  better  pay,  and  are  more  inde- 
pendent. When  they  get  through  with  their  day's  work,  they  hafB 
nothing  more  to  do,  and  they  prefer  that  labor  to  working  in  the  kitehei, 
or  in  a  house. 

wool:  qualities  of  amerioan  and  fobeion. 

Q.  How  much  wool  do  yon  consume  in  your  establishmentt — A  We 
use  70,000  pounds  of  wool  in  a  week. 

Q.  Your  establishment  is  the  woolen  manufactaring  establishment  of 
Manchester,  is  itf — A.  Well,  I  am  the  agent  of  the  Manchester  milU. 

Q.  How  about  the  quality  of  our  wool  for  making  fine  woolensf^i- 
The  best  grades  of  wool  raised  in  this  country  are  raised  in  Penn^lvft- 
nia  and  West  Virginia,  and  there  is  some  very  good  wool  raised  ii 
Ohio. 

Q.  Is  it  the  stock  of  sheep  that  makes  the  diflerence,  or  whatt-^ 
The  stock  of  sheep  and  also  the  climate.  The  finest  wool  used  is  whit 
we  call  "  XX  and  above."  We  are  at  present  using  Montevideo  wod 
The  English  use  that,  and  the  French  use  it  There  is  but  little  diih>' 
ence  wiiether  you  use  the  *'  XX  and  above''  or  the  West  Virginia,  Pw«» 
sylvania,  or  Ohio,  or  whether  you  import  Australian  or  Montevideo 
wool. 

Q.  Not  much  dififerencein  the  quality,  or  in  the  cost? — A.  Kotmadk 
difi'erence  in  the  cost.  For  instance,  we  are  using  Montevideo,  ail 
some  of  my  brother  manufar.turerK  think  1  am  making  a  mistake, 
that  I  ought  to  buy  some  other.    This  is  a  grade  of  ^^XX;''  it  is  an 
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Ml  one,  bat  it  is  a  low  priced  wool  ou  acconnt  ot  its  conditiou  ;  it  will 
nk  aboat  C6  per  cent,  in  washiDg.  We  ase  a  large  amount  ut  Mis- 
n  and  Kentucky  wools.  Those  will  reduce  from  ^  to  40  per  cent 
ihrinkage. 

U  What  shrinkage  Is  there  in  English  wools  t — A.  Those  go  to  cloth- 
,  ami  we  are  not  in  the  clothing  line,  but  in  the  ^^  combing"  wools. 
|.  You  do  not  know  what  the  shrinkage  of  those  are  ? — A.  Well, 
D  30  up  to  GO  per  cent,  depending  on  the  fineness  of  the  wool. 
U  Then  our  wool  here  is  Just  as  good  as  anybody's  f — A.  Oh,  yes ; 
re  ta  not  much  difference.  Australian  wool  will  shrink  about  52  to 
per  cTent,  and  Montevideo  wool  about  the  same.  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ta,  and  Pennsylvania  about  the  same;  there  is  very  little  difference 
to  shrinkage. 

DBYKLOPICENT  OF  AMEBIGAN  WOOL. 

^  How  about  the  development  of  wool-growing  in  the  West  and 
iae  f  ^A.  If  that  goes  on  as  it  has  been  going  on  there  will  soon 
necessity  for  dnty.  The  production  will  equal  the  consumption, 
I  the  moment  that  is  done  the  surplus  will  have  to  be  put  out  of 
hi.  It  can  be  exported,  of  course. 
).  To  England  f— A.  Yes. 

!•  That  would  be  in  competition  with  those  other  wools  which  would 
K  «a  in  the  English  market  without  any  duty  f — A.  Yes.  As  we 
ptoaehed  a  gold  standard  for  exports  to  China  and  the  foreign  trade 
i  manufactures  were  only  for  home  consumption,  and  manufacturers 
old  poll  together,  but  then  they  began  to  ship  goods  for  less  than 

).  Becauae  there  was  no  sale  for  them  here  f — A.  The  consumption 
a  not  equal  to  the  production.    The  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 

(^  They  could  not  carry  these  stocks  of  goods  until  consumption  had 

beted  the  market  t — A.  Exactly.    There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the 

iglish  i^stem  in  fancy  goods.    They  don't  make  goods  as  we  do; 

ey  make  you  samples;  then  you  order  your  goods  and  the  manufact- 

er  manufactures  them ;  but  he  does  not  make  and  store  goods  for  the 

vket. 

Q.  The  English  do  that  largely,  do  they  not !— A.  The  English  and 

voch  both  do  that  very  largely. 

Q.  Ilow  is  it  that  they  can  do  that  and  we  cannot  ? — A.  Their  system  of 

ide  difl^v  from  ours,  and  their  system  of  mills  also.    The  cost  of  tlieir 

lit  is  different.    For  example,  here  we  are,  a  city ;  more  water  power 

a  sold  hercLthan  can  always  i>e  delivered;  the  result  is,  it  sometimes 

organizes  the  trade  of  the  whole  town,  and  the  companies  get  abused. 

e  Bngliah  don't  care  about  that.    If  they  haven't  anything  to  manu- 

tore  they  shut  down  just  when  they  choose,  while  with  us  public 

iuon  would  drive  us  out  of  the  town  if  we  were  to  shut  down. 

)«  Yon  have  to  take  care  of  your  help! — A.  Yes :  Fall  River  comes 

vest  to  an  English  town  with  its  strikes,  its  help,  and  its  clans  of 

^ile.    Have  yon  ever  been  in  Fall  River  in  the  evening  or  of  a  Sun 

rt 

Ike  Chairman.  No,  1  have  not  been  there. 

Fbe  Witness.  Well,  you  woiiUl  be  jiHtonished  at  the  diU'erence  be 
BSn  that,  town  and  this.    There  is  no  interest  there  to  keep  things 
tWod  heooe  th<  ri     (fer  from  those  terrible  strikes  that  they  have 
vs.    The  singuii     rninir  about  it  is  that  their  people  when  on  a  strik«* 
m  heie,  and  th  the  mills  there  start  up  they  go  back. 
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Q.  Why  is  that  t — A.  Because,  1  suppose,  there  are  more  Eni 
people  there,  while  here  the  people  are  more  American. 

Q.  When  the  Fall  Elver  mills  are  going  do  they  pay  better  p 
than  here f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  work  less  hours  f — ^A.  No ;  everything  is  driven  to 
utmost  there ;  they  force  everything  right  to  the  very  utmost.  T 
is  a  spirit  of  antagonism  that  has  existed  in  that  town  since  they 
began  to  import  English  operatives,  and  has  existed  all  the  time  s 
while  this  city — Manchester — never  had  a  strike,  I  think,  but  once, 
that  only  lasted  a  few  days. 

Q.  And  that  was  about  thirty  years  ago,  1  believe  f — A.  Yes;  Lc 
once  had  a  strike  with  the  mule-spinners.  That  is  the  only  strii 
remember  there. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  city! — A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from! — A.  From  Lawrence. 

Q.  You  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  most  of ; 
life! — A.  Yes ;  most  of  the  time  until  I  came  here. 

Q.  And  now  you  are  in  wool  f — A.  Now  in  wool  and  cotton. 

Q.  That  gives  you  practical  knowledge  of  both  branches  then  i 
Yes  5  a  good  cotton  manufacturer  can  cover  worsteds  very  welL 
principle  of  working  will  harmonize  pretty  nearly. 

Nearly  all  the  agents  iu  Manchester,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Bidded 
Saco,  and  Lewistou  were  all  mill  boys.  There  is  but  one  exceptic 
Lowell,  and  that  is  Mr.  Ludlow,  the  agent  of  the  ^^  Merrimac  ";  he  i 
to  be  a  mining  engineer. 

Q.  How  are  the  duties  of  an  agent  in  a  factory  distinguished  firomi 
of  the  treasurer  t — A.  An  agent  of  one  of  the  New  England  mills  if 
manager  of  the  entire  manufacturing  department  Of  course,  the  ti 
urer  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  directors.  The  agent  Is  subordi 
to  the  treasurer,  but  he  has  the  right  to  buy  in  nearly  every  com 
and  he  buys  all  hi3  own  supplies.  Cotton,  drugs,  and  wool,  and  i 
material  are  bought  by  the  treasurer;  the  agent  makes  nearly  all 
tracts  for  machinery,  &c.    He  is  responsible  to  the  treasurer. 

Q.  He  employs  his  help,  &c.  ? — A.  He  employs  all  his  help. 

Q.  And  supervises  them  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  discharges  them  without  appeal  t — A.  Discharges  them  i 
out  appeal. 

Q.  Then  the  interests  of  the  corporation  are  in  his  hands  t — ^A.  ^ 
entirely.  I  was  with  a  treasurer  once  that  undertook  to  enter  into 
respondence  with  one  of  my  people,  and  1  told  him  that  I  would  diseh 
the  first  individual  that  he  entered  into  corresi)ondence  with — ^hesh 
do  his  business  with  me. 

Q.  You  would  have  been  sustaiued  by  the  directors,  1  sif^pose,  ii 
issue  were  raised  t — A.  Very  likely. 

Q.  But  if  a  treasurer  has  a  complaint  to  make  about  the  agen 
would  report  to  the  directors,  I  suppose  t — A.  As  a  rule.  Sometin 
treasurer  has  become  so  strong  that  he  would  act  for  himself  and  i 
report  to  the  directors.  But  that  is  an  exceptional  case.  Li  a  case 
I  know  of,  recently,  there  was  a  directors'  meeting  called,  and  the  q 
tion  in  dispute  was  settled  in  a  directors'  meeting.  In  the  case  ol 
coming  here  a  subcommittee  of  the  direi^tors  made  their  arrangem 
with  me.  In  a  recent  case  of  change,  the  change  was  brought  al 
and  another  man  selected  by  the  committee,  a  committee  of  the  di 
ors.  and  his  appointment  was  confirmed  by  a  meeting  of  the*direc 

Q.  How  many  agents  are  there  in  this  city  t — ^A.  Well,  Mr.  Df 
position  is  virtually  the  same  as  that  of  an  agent.    You  wUl  see  hi 
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stoiy  repOTted  as  <'  saperiDteudeut"  He  is  jnst  as  independent 
gent  in  the  city. 

tia  attached  to  the  print  works f — A.  Yes.  I  have  the  superin- 
i  of  the  manufacturing  department.  Then  the  otiier  agents  in 
are  Mr.  Livermore,  Mr.  Bourne,  Mr.  Whitman,  and  Mr.  Edlley. 
id  yourself  and  Mr.  Dean  f — A.  Yes. 

ICUXBEB  OF  MILL  AGENTS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

w  many  agents  do  you  think  there  are  in  all  the  cities  you  have 
ed  t     1  on  have  spoken  of  some  of  them  growing  up  f]t>m  oper- 

riTNKSS.  The  percentage  of  practical  men,  do  yon  meant 

'HAIBMAN.  No ;  I  mean  how  many  agents  there  are. 

iTiTNESS.  In  New  England,  as  a  class  t 

HAmMAN.  Yes. 

is  a  question  that  never  occurred  to  me.    I  should  say  from 

dred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred. 

Ml  think  the  manufacturing  interests  of  New  England  are  under 

srvision  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  agents  f — A. 

think  next  Wednesday  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 

nafactnrers'  Association.    That  does  not  take  in  any  of  the  wool 

i;  simply  the  cotton  manufacturers. 

gent  is  associated  with  the  mill  workers  and  knows  their  condi- 

c    A  good  manager  can  tell  the  condition  of  the  mill  people 

lent  be  puts  his  foot  in  a  mill,  or  should  be  able  to. 

le  manager,  yon  say,  is  the  agent  f — A.  Yes ;   for  instance,  I 

nperintendent.    I  do  all  my  mauagin;^  through  my  superintend- 

heo  there  are  heads  of  all  departments.    One  man  can  have 

departments,  but  all  our  work  is  done  through  that  head,  and 

m  is  responsible  to  the  superintendent  for  his  work  and  man- 

t. 

roH.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  complaint  about  the  treat- 

r  the  agents— the  "bosses,"  as  they  call  them — and  the  em- 

iTiTNESS.  That  means  the  overseern.    Those  are  different  persons 

i  agents  altogether. 

ie  overseers  are  the  class  of  jhtsoiis  from  whom  they  receive 

di  treatment  of  which  tbey  complain  t — A.  1  suppone  so;  I  have 

I  overseer.     I  have  been  a  workman  fix>m  the  beginning,  and 

16  whole  thing  from  the  boy  that  I  wa.s  when  I  went  into  a  mill 

i  all  the  stages  up  to  my  present  position. 

ow  many  men  have  you  under  you  now,  including  bosses,  &c.t — 

tiave  about  thirty*  thousand  spindles  stopped  at  the  present  time. 

It  I  mean  when  yon  are  running  f — A.  When  we  are  running  we 

ttity-seven  hundred  bands. 

Ml  employ  either  more  women  or  moi-e  men  when  running  than 

DOW  f— A.  Yes ;  the  exact  i>ercentage  1  could  not  give  you. 

CHILD  LABOR  IN   NEW   HAMPSOIUE. 

1  yoa  nse  child  labor? — A.  Some;  though  we  keep  inside  the 

liAt  is  that  law? — A.    That   thc>  hIuiII   have  thirteen  weeks* 
ig  for  all  the  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 
lid  tbey  can  work  the  rest  of  the  time  f — A.  Yes, 
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Q.  I8  there  any  limitatioD  to  the  hours  that  children  can  work  t — a 
Noc  i]i  this  city.  1  think  the  law  applies  to  a  child  under  twelve  yean 
you  cannot  use  a  child  under  twelve  years. 

Q.  You  cannot  use  any  child  labor  under  twelve  years  of  age  at  ai 
time  f — A.  Ko;  the  aim  is  to  get  out  of  the  whole  thing — not  to  empk 
anybody  of  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age.  There  is  no  agent  tb 
wants  to  do  it. 

Q.  Why  is  it  donet — A.  It  is  often  done  in  a  contingency  like  thii 
here  we  are  stopfied  for  five  weeks,  and  sometimes,  in  labor,  the  que 
tion  of  supply  and  demand  comes  in.  If  the  supply  were  equal  to  tl 
demand  we  would  not  be  required  to  employ  child  labor  at  all.  Soim 
times  one  of  the  severest  things  I  have  had  to  deal  with,  as  oversee 
has  been  the  discharge  of  children.  I  have  had  to  send  the  pareota  1 
the  police. 

Q.  They  would  remonstrate  with  you  and  try  to  get  you  to  keep  tb 
children  t — A.  They  would  in  every  way  they  could.  I  do  not  mean  t 
say  they  all  do  it,  but  I  mean  to  say  we  have  those  cases.  The  Ama 
keag  corporation  of  this  city  is  the  largest  in  the  country,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  one  larger. 

The  WiTNFiSS.  I  don't  know  of  any  that  employs  over  6,000  operative! 
They  employ  6,000  operatives;  they  run  4,000  looms. 

Q.  How  many  spindles  to  a  loom  f — A.  It  depends  on  the  goods- 
from  34  to  60. 

Q.  From  34  to  50  spindles  to  feed  a  loom  ? — ^A.  Yes;  it  would  depei» 
on  the  cloth  made — the  fineness  of  the  number.  There  would  be  man; 
questions  coming  in  to  determine  that. 

Q.  Have  you  mule  spinners  T — ^A.  No. 

There  are  either  260,000  or  360,000  i)eople  in  Manchester,  England 
and  I  presume  there  is  more  money  on  deposit  by  the  people  in  thi 
town  in  the  savings  bank  than  there  is  in  that  town. 

Q.  How  many  operatives  have  you  in  this  city,  in  round  numbers f- 
A.  Eleven  or  twelve  thousand. 

MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETIES. 

By  Mr.  Pugh: 

Q.  Have  you  anything  here  in  the  shape  of  a  charity  association  ft 
persons  thrown  out  of  employment!— A.  Not  in  connection  with  tk 
mills.  When  I  went  to  Lawrence  the  Pacific  had  an  aid  society  to  whic 
they,  all  the  mills,  paid  iu  so  much  a  week.  They  had  it  in  connectic 
with  other  concerns.  Some  of  my  heads  of  depaitments  came  to  mean 
wanted  me  to  adopt  that  same  priuciple.  I  said  ^'No,  I  have  no  rigl 
lo  take  the  money  of  the  man  that  takes  care  of  himself  and  give  it  1 
those  who  do  not  take  care  of  themselves.''  I  think  there  is  a  personi 
right  violated  iu  that,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  mills.  If  th€ 
see  fit  to  form  an  independent  association  outside  like  the  Odd  Fellon 
or  Knights  of  Labor,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  that  is  all  very  we]l,bi 
1  think  that  iu  couuection  with  mills  you  would  aid  and  abet  in  thi 
way  habits  that  are  not  good,  such  as  laziness,  feigned  sickness,  & 
Wiien  the  Odd  Fellows  started  the  plan  of  giving  aid  men  got  hi  an 
nearly  broke  u\)  almost  every  concern — used  up  almost  all  the  finance 
they  had  accumulated.  1  don't  mean  to  say  that  if  the  treasurer  of  on 
(5ompany  should  establish  a  system  of  that  kind  I  would  not  aid  it  if 
had  either  to  do  that  or  get  out,  but  1  would  never  do  it  of  my  ow 
accord,  because  I  have  seen  the  bad  efl'ects  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Souie  establishments,  like  Steinway's  piano  factoi 
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iod  Brewst^M^A  carriage  factory,  have  done  it,  but  they  are  private 
ontH^nui,  with  only  two  or  three  men  niana^ni;  the  whole  thing.  It  is 
with  (beni,  however,  an  establiHheil  system,  so  that  every  man  going 
iBt«i  the  employ  of  the  concern  nnderstands  what  he  is  going  into. 

The  WiNTEiiS.  Exactly.  If  3'oa  make  a  bargain  with  a  man  that  a 
portioa  of  his  wages — the  wages  of  the  man  who  takes  care  of  himself — 
hball  go  to  another  man  who  does  not  take  care  of  himself  that  is  an- 
other thing.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing,  however, 
aiHl  have  my  own  views  of  it,  and  1  differ  from  a  good  many  people  on 
that  point. 

The  Chair  VAN.  I  tliink  myself  it  is  bi'tter  for  the  public  to  make 
■unie  sort  of  arrangement  by  which  those  [leople  should  l)e  taken  care 
ot  i.'harity  should  be  chargeable  ujion  the  whole  community  rather 
than  npon  h|>ecial  parts  of  it. 

The  Witness.  In  that  way  you  will  get  the  highest  tyiM*  of  manhood. 
There  is  one  thing  that  we  do  here.    If  an  accident  occurs  we  pay  the 
doi'tur's  bills,  whether  we  are  res]K>nsible  or  not — whether  it  results 
ftmn  carelessness  on  their  part  or  otherwise,  or  whether  we  have  used 
tbf  at  most  care  and  they  have  not  used  any. 
H.  If  a  man  dies  do  you  do  anything? — A.  No  ;  nothing. 
(^.  It  stops  with  his  death  f — A.  It  stops  with  his  death. 
^.  I  suppose  in  cases  of  exceptional  distress  of  his  family  you  would 
4o  something T — A.  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  run  across  a  case  of  destitu- 
tioo  that  has  not  l)een  brought  about  by  t\mr  own  act. 

Yoo  asked  me  awhile  ago  in  repml  to  something  else.  There  is  a 
hospital  here,  manage<!  by  the  La<lies'  Aid  Society.  The  building  was 
pten  by  the  Amoskeag  company,  and  they  have  given  it  consideralde 
MBry — I  shonld  not  want  to  say  how  much.  We  give  them  $200  a 
Jmr,  Any  {lerson  that  is  sick  or  injured  can  go  there.  At  a  fln^  opiK)- 
■le  here  a  little  over  a  year  ago  some  four  or  live  girls  jumjMMl  out  of 
•  vindow  from  the  third  or  fourth  story.  They  went  to  this  hospital, 
ioil  I  think  two  of  them  staid  there  nearly  a  year.  The  medical  at- 
tmdsDce  and  care  is  superior  to  anything  they  ean  get  elst* where.  If  a 
(Me  of  contagious  disease  or  sickness  oircurs  in  one  of  our  iKKinling 
hoiMes  it  is  immediately  taken  care  of.  I  keep  a  physician  n*taine4i 
i^eriaily  for  that,  and  in  ordinary  cases  of  sickness  these  hulies  take 
ttirofthem. 

Q.  Tbis  is  sustaine<l  by  the  coqioration  f — A.  Yes,  and  it  nnreives 
Mfthbotions  from  citizens. 

Q.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  city,  then  t — A.  Yes,  for  the  whole 
lUf.    Tlie  l)enefits  of  the  hospital  are  not  entin*ly  eontined  to  the  vor 
tmwtiouA.    The  companies  manage  the  thing,  however.     Lawrence  also 
ma  hospital  in  (;onnection  with  its  emplo>ing  roiieenis. 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  well  acquainteil  with  tin*  manufaetiirin;;  business 
•vrr  in  Maine t — A.  Yes,  I  have  been  employed  in  Lewiston,  but  I  liAve 
^■ly  a  general  knowledge  of  its  business,  in  fact,  however,  ab<mt  the 
mmt  system  extends  all  over  New  England. 

By  Mr.  ProH : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Lowell! — A.  It  isalnrnt  thesameat 
Lowell  as  here,  and  about  the  same  at  Nashua  and  Lawrenci*. 

Uy  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Y<Mi  havf  worked  in  all  these  places  f — A.  I  have  workini  in  liow- 
•IL  MUlenu  Taunton,  Ijawrence,  and  am  now  in  Manchester. 

3— (5  LAW) 
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Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  whole,  which  is  after  all  the  best 
manufactaring  city  in  New  England,  everything  considered,  taking  into 
consideration  the  place,  the  comfort,  and  wages  of  the  operatives,  the 
profits  to  the  companies  and  all  else  f — A.  Well,  Lowell  is  the  largest; 
Lawrence  is  a  few  thousand  larger  than  this  place,  perhaps  two  or  three 
thousand,  and  those  three  places,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Manchesto, 
are  three  of  the  most  desirable  places  there  are  in  New  England  for  op- 
eratives. 

Q.  Yon  mean  actually  so,  as  compared  with  other  places  f — A.  Acta> 
ally  so  as  compared  with  other  towns.  The  rule  is  that  the  prices  at 
which  labor  is  paid  in  those  cities  approximate,  but  still  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. Wherever  you  find  fancy  work  there  you  find  greater  sldll 
and  the  rate  of  wages  will  rule  higher  even  on  lower  grade  work  canied 
on  in  that  same  city  than  elsewhere. 

Q.  In  that  city  where  there  is  much  fancy  work! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  such  cities  the  higher  prices  of  fancy  work  have  an  influence  on 
the  wages  of  the  poorer  work  f — ^A.  Yes. 

THE  SHARE  OF  THE  OPERATIVBS  IN  THE  PRODUOB  OF  THEIR  LABOI. 

By  Mr.  PuoH: 

Q.  Tbe  operatives  complain  that  they  have  not  got  a  fair  share  in  tiie 
results.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  percentage  that  the  laborer  getsef 
the  value  of  what  he  produces — in  other  words,  how  much  profit  don 
the  manufiacturer  make  out  of  his  laborers  f — A.  The  only  way  that  we 
can  arrive  at  any  just  conclusion  in  relation  to  that  would  be  to  take 
the  entire  capital  that  has  been  invested  in  all  the  manu&cturing  dtioi 
of  New  England  and  arrive  at  the  earnings  of  that  capital. 

Q.  When  you  do  that  have  you  got  any  watered  stocks  to  deal  witt, 
or  any  such  thing  as  corporations  have  been  doing  with  Western  UnioB 
and  railroad  stocks? — ^A.  Our  business  is  not  a  gambling  business. 

Q.  They  say  you  inflate  the  cost  of  the  plant  and  get  a  big  advsoee 
on  what  it  actaally  costs  ? — A.  Why,  if  you  take  a  plant  that  is  worth  ft 
certain  amount  of  money  and  start  a  company,  without  any  capital, 
and  let  them  pay  the  rates  of  wages  ruling  in  Manchester  to  day,  them 
is  scarcely  a  grade  of  manufacture  that  could  live  and  pay  a  return  oa 
its  capital.  For  instance,  the  Manchester  mills,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
treasurer's  reports,  have  a  capital 
is  worth  considerably  more  than 
capital.  That  stock  sold  at  the  last 
that  was  of  but  a  little  of  it. 

Q.  Where  does  that  surplus  capacity  come  from — from  the  bnainessi* 
A.  It  comes  from  gradual  earnings — a  conservative  plan  of  the  work* 
Four  years  ago  the  stock  brougiit  170.  Tlie  treasurer  felt  well,  and  he 
thought  it  ought  to  pay  5  per  cent,  dividend.  He  paid  it.  To^ay  the 
stock  is  not  worth  par.  It  was  worth  then  over  170 ;  now  it  is  not 
worth  par. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  And  he  only  paid  5  per  cent,  dividend  f — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Then  what  made  the  reduction  T — A.  Shpply  and  demand,  pro- 
duction and  consumption.  Three  years  ago  this  coming  winter  the 
Manchester  Mills  stock  was  selling  at  200;  it  seemed  that  the  days  of 
anything  we  could  possibly  make  were  about  numbered.  We  weie 
carrying;  lar«j:e  stocks  and  selling  goods  at  less  than  co^t. 
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Bj  Mr.  PUGH : 

When  waa  tlu    f — A.  A  little  over  two  years  ago. 

What  was  the  comparative  production  as  compared  with  consump- 
I — A.  Production  had  to  be  economized. 

Was  your  capacity  to  produce  as  good  then  as  it  is  now  f — A.  Yes. 
yoa  see  the  women  of  the  country  say  what  goods  shall  be  sold. 
«  either  have  to  pile  up  our  goods  or  sell  them  at  less  than  cost 

the  women  get  ready  to  take  them.  When  they  get  ready  to  take 
1  they  will  pay  a  profit  on  them.  This  question  of  settling  the  per- 
ige  or  what  the  oi)erative8  will  get  can  never  be  determined,  be- 
^  there  are  angles  in  it.  The  qnestiou  is  one  of  supply  and  de 
1^  which  regulates  the  price  of  labor  and  gold  and  men  and  every 
Qodity. 

MAKUFACTURINO  POWER  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

What  has  been  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  manufacturing 
»r  of  New  England,  in  your  exi>erienee  t — A.  In  ray  experience  it 
leen  wonderful,  because  it  runs  back  to  1848.     LawrtMici'  (a  city  of 

thousand  inhabitants)  has  risen  since  then. 

But  in  recent  years  how  is  it  t — A.  For  the  last  three  ye;irs  there 
>een  very  little  growth.  With  the  exception  of  little  additions  to 
iresent  corporations,  I  don't  think  capital  will  make  any  increase 
ears  to  come,  because  they  all  recognize  the  fact  that  it  has  to  go 
h. 

How  does  the  ability  to  produce  compare  with  the  consumption 
is  country,  with  the  home  markets  f  Take  the  woolens,  for  in- 
«,  or  cottons,  do  you  export  any! — ^A.  Ob,  no;  we  cannot  export 

we  bring  our  people  to  the  condition  of  the  Euro|>eau  laborer. 

You  do  not  export  any  of  your  pro<luct«  f — A.  Exc4»pt  a  low  ^rade 
iton  goods;  that  is,  where  labor  represents  the  snialU^t  lartor  in 
?o«t  of  the  goods.  Wherever  labor  represents  a  large  factor  in  the 
of  the  goods  we  cannot  export  it. 

Has  there  been  any  unhealthy  growth  in  the  nmnufacturiii;;  in- 
ries  of  New  England! — A.  No;  1  should  say  not. 

I  don^t  mean  depreciation  produced  by  any  laws  of  supply  and 
md  or  the  inevit^ible  laws  of  tmde,  but  I  mean  any  undue  invest- 
:  in  those  businesses.     It  has  been  universally  said  that  investments 

been  stimulated  on  account  of  the  tariff  until  they  have  jnst  now 
ded  infiation.    How  is  that  ? 

►e  Witness.  Suppose  that  a  mill  starts  under  favorable  conditions 
ii  a  certain  line  of  goods  for  the  market^  and  by  the  time  it  is  run 

a  while  the  women  say  they  do  not  want  that  line  of  goo<ls,  and 
DODcem  has  to  change  and  put  on  something  else,  you   wonUl  s^iy 

had  not  been  acting  according  to  the  law^  of  snpply  and  demanci. 
il  give  you  one  of  the  most  remarkable  experiences  of  tiuctuation. 
Pac;Cc  Mills  of  Lawrence  at  one  time  after  they  ha<l  gf>t  organized 
irnded,  and  their  stock  sold  for  about  20  per  cent. ;  the  shares  were 
[W.    Tliree  years  ^go  this  winter  they  were  $2,680,  or  268  i>er  cent. 

last  summer,  i  think,  they  have  sold  one  hundred  shan*s  at  par 


iUO,OUO. 


OVERPRODUCTION. 


Bv  Mr.  PUOH : 

Ai^  c/*t  the  woolen  manufacturii:;;  industries  here  suffering  from 
loMw  in  the  proiluction  f — A.  It  is  always  so  when  tlieeonsiiinption 

What  do  yoa  charge  that  to;  is  there  any  explanation  of  it  f — A. 
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Oh,  yes,  indeed.  You  successfully  employ  all  the  lalxirof  this  coiiDtrt 
and  you  will  discover  that  there  is  not  proiluciug  cajKicity  enough.  The 
consumption  would  be  greater  than  the  production. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Because  the  laborer  has  something  to  buy  with  T — A.  Yes.  The 
iron  interest  for  the  last  ten  months  has  been  deprcvssed ;  it  is  not  fully 
employed,  and  we  feel  it  in  a  moment. 

Q.  Do  you  now  reason  that  it  is  out  of  employment  bcH^ause  having 
been  previously  fully  employed  it  got  money  and  consumed  immediately 
the  power  of  production t — A.  No;  we  did  not  consume  beyond  the 
powcT  of  production ;  that  is,  production  could  have  been  increased  to 
meet  consumption,  but  as  soon  as  labor  ceases  then  yon  stop  consump- 
tion. 

Q.  But  w^hy  does  labor  cease  t — A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  lilways  be  labor  as  long  as  there  is  con- 
sumption ;  consumption  is  demand,  aild  production  takes  place  to  meet 
that  demand.  >ow,  if  the  more  you  increase  production  the  more  yon 
increase  consumption,  and  in  still  greater  proportion,  why  the  n^ult 
would  be  that  consumption  would  increase  production  with  acxxfleration, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  result  of  overproduction  leading  to  idleness 
could  not  follow  t — A.  You  were  asking  me  a  question  about  the  textile 
industry.  I  simply  touch  it  in  a  reference  to  the  non  employment  of  the 
iron  interest  that  is  suspended.  That  would  lead  me  out  into  railroad 
building  and  into  divers  speculations  which,  I  suppose,  yon  gentleman 
are  far  more  comi)etent  to  deal  with  than  I  should  be. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to  have  all 
ihe  lal)or  employed  because  it  increases  its  ability  to  consume  f-^A 
Certainly  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  manufactun^r  to  have  lal)or  em- 
liloyed  in  eveiy  department.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer 
that  there  should  be  a  good  cotton  crop  and  a  gooil  gniin  crop. 

Q.  Is  not  everything  that  favors  consumi)tion  existing  now  in  a  very 
liigli  degree  everjwhere  in  this  countrj'f — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  the  graio 
(M'0]»,  1  sui)])ose,  of  this  season  is  concerned.  In  relation  to  railroad 
iiiti^ests,  and  speculation  in  that  line,  1  cannot  say. 

MANUFACTURING  OUTLOOK  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

( j.  1  should  like  to  get  your  idea  as  to  the  future  of  the  nianufiMtnr- 
ing  interest  of  New  Kngland.  You  have  stated  that  for  the  last  tbrw 
years  you  thought  there  had  been  no  substantial  increase  in  capital  in- 
vested, and  that  New  p]nglanders,  as  a  peo])le,  and  as  manufacturen, 
were  recognizing  the  fact  that  such  capital  must  go  Sou th,  and  is  going 
South,  into  manufacture.  What  is  the  ])robabi]ity  of  the  continuuti<m 
of  the  present  manufacturing  industries  in  this  part  of  the  country!— 
A.  That  wouhl  simply  be  a  guess.  If  you  should  bring  to  me  the  bright- 
est man  in  the  New  York  trade,  who  is  giving  the  largest  study  tothii 
<{uestion,  or  bring  from  Boston  the  man  who  has  had  the  greatest  ex- 
])erienee  witli  capital  em])loyed,  or  of  selling  on  profits,  and  he  should 
go  on  and  give  you  his  opinion,  I  would  put  just  as  much  confideuoeia 
the  opinion  of  the  first  boy  passing  this  door  as  in  his.  In  1857  1 1^ 
member  that  there  was  a  very  learned  calculator  who  made  a  calcidl^ 
tion  of  how  many  yards  there  are  per  capita  of  stock  in  the  Uuitii 
States,  saying  that  if  there  was  not  another  yard  made  for  such  a  num- 
ber of  months  it  would  be  eighteen  or  twenty  months  that  tluure  woalA! 
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I  lar^o  8tock  on  band.    In  tbc  spring  of  1858  the  merebants  were  so 

ly  for  goods  tbat  tbere  did  not  seem  to  be  enougb  to  go  aroand. 

;«•  simply  raw  cotton.    Tbe  New  England  cotton  bnycr  would  go  to 

k  and  put  in  bis  supply  and  spei'ulate  in  cotton.     You  uiigbtbe  just 

aiv  by  baving  a  dic4*  in  your  ban<l. 

».  But  still  >ou  recognize  tbls  as  u  fact,  tbat  tbe  tendency  of  capital 

(Hewberet — A.  Ob,  yes. 

'•  And  tberc  is  no  increase  of  its  investment  in  New  England  f — A. 

L  And  bave  we  become  proportionately  less  in  manufacturing  in- 
0t«? — A.  Tes. 

•  Now,  as  capital  is  investe<l  in  the  Middle,  the  Southern,  and  tbe 
item  8tates,  where  the  raw  materials  are  produced,  and  transporta- 

c%in  be  saved  by  the  i>erforniance  of  the  work  where  tbe  raw  ma- 
il arrows,  would  not  the  tendency  be  more  and  more  to  diminuticni 
I  time  in  the  standards  of  our  work,  and  then  would  they  not  l)e  likely 
imiBisb  gradually  our  manufacturing  supremacy  until  we  Ix'came 
ely  inferior  or  became  appurtenances  to  the  manufacturing  indus- 
I  of  the  Southern  and  Western  portions  of  tbe  country,  and  |>erbap8 
BMitidy  cease  to  be  manufacturers  t — A.  The  demand  for  gooils  in 
progress  of  the  country-,  pr  tbe  increase  of  the  people  of  tbe  country, 

be  greater.  Of  course  the  i)eople  have  got  to  increase  to  a  certain 
^nt.  If  tbey  consume  tbe  results  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  tbe 
taction  we  are  all  right.  If  the  South  increases  faster  than  tbe  con- 
iption  increases  by  an  incn*ase  in  ]K>pulation,  then  we  are  the  lirst 
4  tbat  bave  got  to  feel  it.  There  is  a  mill  iu  New  England  tbat  nian- 
rtQHfS  a  certain  line  of  goods.  I  think  tbey  bave  run  a  thousand 
DM  steady  on  that  year  in  and  year  out.  One  of  the  Soutliem  mills 
Dtly  took  t^iat  same  organization  of  cotton  goods  and  inaile  tbe  same 
W  precisely*  and  sold  them  in  Chicago.  Freights  are  terribly  against 
iata4;ture<l  articles  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 
.  As  tbey  develop  manufacturing  in  the  South  tbey  will  prt)bal»Iy 
M-ytiud  their  immediate  wants  and  sell  to  the  West;  but  the  West 
iir  market  at  present,  and  if  we  do  not  increase  our  capital  w(*  cam 
in  our  present  market,  and  there  will  Ik?  op|>ortunity  for  tbe  South 
ell  very  largely  in  the  West  by  reason  of  tlie  inen*ast*(l  eonsutnp- 
I  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Ir.  ProH.  We  make  a  bet4^i'r  article  of  drillings  and  slieetings  now 
n  tbe  English,  so  1  am  told, 
he  Witness.  Tes. 

tr.  IHtgil  There  is  an  establishment  now  in  Alabama  manufacturing 
rls  um\  shipping  them  to  Canadii— (*omnion  cotton  goods,  drillings, 
tftiogs.  and  shirtings.     I  bave  heard  tbat  tbe  New  England  inanu- 
alters  ex|»ort  25  \yeT  cent,  of  their  pn>ducts. 
be  Witness.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  they  do. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

[•  England  tloes  not  sell  much  cotton  over  here,  does  sbet — A.  Very 
le.  We  bave  got  them  pretty  well  lixe<l.  Tbere  is  a  terribly  bitter 
mg  among  Englishmen  on  this  snb)e<*,t.  Tbe  Piatt  Brt>t hers  own 
m  twelve  uv  fifteen  engines,  and  make  their  own  in>n  and  steel,  and 
iloy  some  7,(KIH  to  9,0(K)  men.  1  said  to  Mr.  Piatt  that  1  would  like 
ee  some  of  tbe  machinery'  tbat  be  had  built  if  I  could,  an<l  1  said 
ifaD  tbiU  if  it  was  working  well  1  would  give  liini  an  onler  for  ma- 
lerr.  1  wanted  to  M*e  tbe  macbinery,  wliieli  was  in  a  small  mill  in 
lebeiiter,  England.  lie  said  to  me :  '^  L  have  not  got  intluence  enough 
et  foa  into  that  milL'' 
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By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  machinery? — A.  I  have  some  that  I 
bought  in  France  two  years  ago,  and  some  that  I  bought  in  England^ 

Mr.  PuaH.  I  am  surprised  that  we  cannot  make  machinery  equal  to 
that  in  England  and  France ;  tiiat  is  the  way  they  excel  us — in  fine 
goods — is  it  not  t 

The  Witness.  The  French  have  their  own  system  in  manoff^tnriDg 
merinos,  cashmeres,  &c.  The  English  have  never  worked  their  caBb- 
meres  that  way.  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Law,  of  Manchester,  Englaadi 
this  week,  and  he  told  me  they  were  increasing  that  kind  of  goods. 
Now,  in  order  to  get  that  machinery  Piatt  Bros,  sent  a  man  to  F^aoce. 
He  staid  there  a  year  and  brought  a  complete  set  of  this  madiineiy  to 
England,  and  set  it  up,  and  made  his  pattern  from  that  machinery,  and 
went  to  work  making  machinery  on  that  system.  Take  a  sharp  diy- 
goods  man  and  he  can  pick  out  a  piece  of  English  cashmere  from  the 
French  in  a  moment  by  the  difference  in  finish  and  quality.  I  got 
acquainted  with  a  gentleman,  a  New  York  buyer  of  dry  goods,  who  was 
in  Bradford  for  ten  years.  He  went  on  to  tell  me  how  much  better  dt 
the  English  workingmen  were  than  the  same  class  of  men  in  the  United 
States.  He  showed  me,  as  he  thought,  how  that  was.  But  Igok  at  the 
conditions  of  living  here.  Take  a  meat  dealer  here  for  example ;  yon 
would  naturally  suppose  that  he  would  buy  quarters,  or  sides,  or  wbde 
carcasses  of  meat,  but  he  cannot  do  it ;  he  must  buy  the  best.  The 
people  won't  have  anything  but  the  best. 

WEEJBDLT  VS.  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

With  reference  to  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly  payments,  I  hare 
personal  friends,  three  brothers,  connected  with  the  i^lington  Mills,  in 
Lawrence,  and  they  a<lopted  weekly  payments.  The  mills  there  are  the 
Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Everett  Mills.  I  asked  Mr.  Shattnck  bow 
the  people  paid  up— whether  he  made  as  many  bad  debts  out  of  the 
system  of  weekly  payments  as  under  the  old  system  t  He  said  that 
they  did  not  pay  as  well — that  they  made  more  bad  debts  under  the  nev 
system  than  under  the  old. 

The  Chairman.  They  generally  claim  that  by  the  frequent-paymeat 
system  they  would  be  able  to  buy  for  cash. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Yes ;  and  that  they  could  get  things  much  cheaper  for 
casli.    That  is  the  fact,  I  have  no  doubt. 

The  Witness.  I  was  connected  with  a  concern  a  number  of  years  ago, 
and  we  paid  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  I  was  the  8ux>erintendent  of  the 
concern.  1  urged  the  owners  to  change  the  pay-day.  I  told  them  thit 
thepeople  would  pay  their  bills  better;  there  would  be  less  drunkeonetf 
and  less  money  spent  for  rum.  They  changed  it  and  begun  to  p^  oa 
Tuesday,  and  got  through  paying  on  Wednesday.  That  was  a  litik 
thing,  but  it  made  a  remarkable  change  in  the  state  of  affairs. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  What  was  the  change  madet — A.  Simply  from  paying  towards  tha 
latter  end  of  the  week  to  paying  the  first  part  of  the  week. 

Q.  You  mean  there  was  no  opportunity  for  idleness,  and  to  misapenl 
the  money  t — A.  Yes ;  and  they  went  on  and  paid  their  biUs  instead  ef 
going  on  a  spre^. 

Q.  Instead  of  having  a  ^'good  time"  on  Saturday  and  Snndavt— A 
Yes 
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Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  12, 1883. 
LLTSV  A,  Jones  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

neetion.  What  iayoor  occnpationf — ^Answer.  Letter  carrier. 

.  How  many  letter  carriers  are  there  in  this  city  t — A.  We  have 

ii  now. 

lie  Chairman.  I  understand  that  there  is  some  grievance  of  which 

latter  carriers  of  this  city  and  other  cities  complain.    Won't  yon 

toin  it  to  the' committee. 

NEED  OF  ANNX7AL  VACATION  BT  LETTER    .ARRIER8. 

be  Witness.  One  grievance  we  have  is  this:  We  understand  that 

Departmttitgives  a  month's  vacation,  bnt  letter  carriers  here  have 

sr  had  it.    We  have  always  to  pay  a  man  $2  a  day  when  we  are  off 

vcation  or  even  when  sick.    We  work  eleven  hours  a  day,  ^even 

I  in  a  week  we  might  say,  for  we  have  to  come  down  and  work  an 

r  and  a  half  on  Sunday. 

.  That  is,^ou  have  to  work  the  whole  year  round,  Sundays  and  every 

sr  day  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Including  the  4th  of  July  t — A.  Yes. 

.  What  pay  do  you  gett — ^A.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day. 

.  Are  you  permitted  to  be  absent  from  work  for  a  little  recreation, 

anything  of  that  sort  t — A.  Not  without  hiring  somebody  in  our 

.  Do  you  hire  them  at  your  own  expense  in  such  cases  t — A.  Yes, 
and  we  imy  $2  a.  day.    We  have  to  pay  that  to  get  the  men. 
.  But  it  must  be  done  at  your  own  expense  t — A.  Yes. 
.  Can  you  hire  an  outsider t — No;  we  have  to  hire  one  who  has  had 
e  experience. 

L  And  he  has  to  be  sworn  in,  I  suppose,  for  the  time  being  t — A. 
I. 

L  You  understand  that  the  existing  law  requires  this  service  of 
t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  PUOH: 

I.  Is  that  a  regulation  of  the  Department  or  an  existing  lawf — A. 

•^  u  n^gnlation  of  the  Department. 

I  It  is  u  mere  regulation  of  the  Po8tma«ter-Generalt— A.  Yes. 

I-  You  think  it  is  something  that  he,  perhaps,  couhl  rectify  without 

ai-tion  cif  l'oiign\Hs — or  do  you  not  know  about  thatt — A.  We  do 

fully  understand  about  that.     It  may  need  some  tMJtiou  of  Congress. 

|.  it  in  a  regulation  and  applies  to  letter  earners  elsewhere? — A. 

over  the  United  States,  as  we  understand  it. 

|.  It  is  only  the  employes  at  Washington  that  get  a  lnonth^*^  vaea- 

if — A.  Yes ;  letter  carriers  all  over  the  United  States  do  not  get  it. 

^  clerks  in  the  Department  at  Washington  do. 

|.  What  would  be  the  effect  uiK>n  the  business  of  letter  earrying  of 

wing  what  you  claim — how  could  the  regulation  be  changed  f — A. 

kaving  auxiliaries  to  take  our  places  and  to  be  ]>aid  by  the  Depart- 

It,  and  not  to  have  it  taken  out  of  our  pockets. 

.  You  want  the  Department  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  substitute  t — 

fes;  the  same  as  they  do  the  Department  clerks. 

.  Yoo  want  a  month's  vacation  and  ])ay  during  that  vacation  T — A. 
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Q.  If  yon  took  the  vacation  then  other  letter  carriers  woold  have  to 
be  employed  for  that  month  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  not  that  produce  great  confiision  in  the  delivery  of  let- 
ters t — A.  No.  We  should  have  one  that  is  competent  to  fill  oar  place 
as  we  have  now. 

Q.  Would  you  expect  this  vacation  to  be  granted  to  the  entire  force 
nt  the  same  time  t — A.  No,  at  intervals  throughout  the  year. 

Q.  So  as  not  to  produce  any  great  disturbance  t — A.  Tes.  There  is 
hardly  any  letter  carrier  here  that  wants  more  than  a  week  or  two  we^ 
vacation  at  a  time.  When  I  was  in  my  usual  health  I  never  asked  any 
more. 

Q.  Are  not  the  lettiCr  carriers  generally  healthy  men  t — A.  Tes,  sir.  I 
have  been  in  the  business  eighteen  years  up  to  the  first  day  of  last  Au- 
gust. I  broke  down  last  January,  and  have  lost  since  then  more  time 
than  I  ever  did  any  one  year  before.  I  lost  seven  weeks  up  to  the  13tb 
day  of  last  June,  and  have  only  worked  two  weeks  up  to  September  14. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  month's  vacation*-on  what  ground  do 
you  claim  it  t — ^A.  Well,  we  claim  that  a  man  that  works  so  Imid  needs  ' 
to  recuperate. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  severity  of  your  labor.  You  say  yon  work  eleven 
hours  a  day.  How  hard  is  this  work  that  yon  dot — ^A.  Well,  a  man 
could  judge  better  if  he  should  take  15,  20,  or  30  pounds  weight  on  his 
shoulder  and  go  up  several  flights  of  stairs  iu  and  out  of  houses. 

By  Mr.  PuOH : 

Q.  What  length  of  time  are  you  employed  in  the  day  f — A.  Itisnearij    j 
eight  hours  th^t  we  travel,  and  the  other  hours  w6  are  packing  oor  let- 
ters,  which  is  very  hard  work — standing  up  and  packing— only  that  for 
that  part  of  the  time  we  get  rid  of  that  burden  across  our  shonldere. 

Q.  You  take  a  weight  of  about  15  or  20  pounds  out  with  you  f— A. 
Yes,  sir  5  an  average  of  that. 

Q.  You  distribute  the  mail  received  and  at  the  same  time  gather  in 
that  which  is  to  be  carried  out  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  gives  you  a  burden  both  ways  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Of  course  it  is  a  very  responsible  employment ;  it  doe« 
not  do  for  you  to  lose  many  letters. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  we  don't  calculate  to  lose  any. 

Q.  Is  there  any  movement  in  the  direction  of  petition,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  for  the  holi<lay  you  speak  of  by  letter  carriers  generally !— A. 
I  received  a  circular  from  Washington,  some  two  months  or  more  ago 
showing  that  the  letter  carriers  there  had  made  a  movement. 

Mr.  PuGH.  They  had  a  committee  there  that  waited  on  the  Post-Office 
Committee.  I  know  they  presented  a  lot  of  circulars  to  me,  and  made 
statements  about  the  matter,  and  then  they  had  a  delegation  appoiated 
to  wait  on  the  Post-(Jtfice  Committee.  That  is  the  committee  to  which 
your  grievance  ought  to  be  addressed.  That  committee  has  special 
charge  of  the  Post-Office  business. 

The  Witness.  There  is  one  thing  more  that  I  should  like  to  mention: 
Last  spring  when  I  was  off,  I  lost  seven  weeks  by  breaking  down.   In 
January  I  had  an  attack  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  and  then  I  losttw^ 
weeks  in  February  by  getting  out  too  quickly  for  duty.    The  doctor 
told  me  1  must  not  get  out  too  soon.    I  have  an  old  army  complaints 
hejirt  disease,  which  is  made  worse  by  this.     I  met  an  old  army  ac- 
quaintance, and  he  says,  **  You  have  been  pretty  sick.     I  suppose  yon 
are  under  half  pay."    I  says,  ^'  No ;  1  pay  a  man  $2  a  day  when  I  can^ 
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be  on  daty."  He  says,  *'  In  Canada  and  in  England  they  get  half  pay 
when  disabled  that  way  ^i  and  he  says,  '^  How  long  have  you  been  in 
the  business  t "  I  said,  <*  Eighteen  years  up  to  the  first  day  of  Angust" 
**  Why,**  he  says,  "  they  retire  them  there  when  they  break  down  like 
that  on  91,000  or  $1,200  a  year.^  He  said  that  this  is  a  singular  gov- 
emaieot  in  the  United  States  that  would  not  do  better  for  a  man  who 
breaks  down  in  its  service. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  take  it  yon  have  no  particularly  bad  or  expensive  habits — ^yon 
do  not  look  like  a  vicious  man. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q«  Yon  have  been  employed  eighteen  years  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  have  lived  here  in  this  city  all  the  time  t — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  wife  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  children  t — A.  No  children. 

Q.  Your  expenses,  then,  have  been  those  of  your  wife  and  you? self, 
and  perhaps  some  housekeeping  expenses  as  you  have  gone  along  t — 
A.  Yee. 

Q.  Now,  to  what  extent  have  you,  from  your  earnings,  been  able  to 
save  money  f — A.  When  I  had  $1,000  a  year  I  laid  up  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred dollars  every  year,  but  when  they  cut  us  down  they  made  snch  a 
howl — ^the  Democratic  party  maie  such  a  howl  on  the  principle  of  *'  re- 
Ibrm,"  that  we  were  cut  down  to  $800,  and  1  have  not  been  able  to  lay 
aride  anything  since  then.  My  rent  has  been  from  $17  to  $22  a  month ; 
1  am  not  paying  quite  that  much  now.  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
cheaper  tenement,  bnt  1  have  been  paying  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  from  $17  to  $22  a  month  rent. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  able  for  quite  a  number  of  years  past  to  save 
aoylbingt — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  now  your  health  is  broken  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  any  other  businessauy  of  the  timein  addition  to 
your  Government  workf — A.  No,  sir,  I  could  not  do  anything  else;  1 
was  not  able  to. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  the  breaking  down  of  your  health  to  this  employ- 
ment, or  to  your  Army  diflBculty  f — A.  I  recruited,  I  suppose,  after  it, 
bat  thi*  doctors  told  me  that  it  was  the  overburdening  and  increaHo  of 
bQiiin«*Hs  on  my  route  that  broke  me  down. 

Q.  In  ronnection  somewhat  with  the  old  weakness t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  work  hanler  than  that  of  the  other  letter-carriers  of  flu* 
city,  or  abont  the  same  t — A.  I  consider  it  as  heavy  as  any.  8oni<*  of 
the  officers  on  my  line  think  mine  is  fully  as  heavy  as  any  of  them.  Tl.  * 
poKt-office  is  open  on  the  4th  of  July  the  siimeus  any  other  day,  t^xcrnf 
tlua  we  close  atter  12  o'clock,  but  wc  have  to  make  u[>  for  that  tlio  ik  ^  i 
<lty,  and  if  we  should  be  off  half  a  day  we  should  have  to  pay  a  man  u» 

Uke  our  place. 


THE  LANGDON  COTTON  MILLS. 

Manchester,  N.  11.,  OoiQhtr  12,  Its;!. 
William  L.  Killey  swom  and  exaniin<Ml. 

By  Mr.  PuGH  : 

Qnestiou.  Do  you  live  in  this  city  T — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  coniK*cle(l  with  any  niaiiiit'artiirin^  industry  heret — A.  I 

with  the  Lan^don  Mills. 
Q*  How  long  have  you  been  in  their  service  f — A.  Since  1860. 
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Q.  Ill  what  capacity  t — A.  As  agent. 

Q.  What  amoantof  manafactnring  is  done  by  those  mills  t  What 
clasH  of  goods  do  you  make  t — A.  Fine  shirtings  and  sheetings. 

Q.  Cotton  1 — A.  All  cotton. 

Q.  now  many  hands  do  you  employ  t — A.  About  four  hundred. 

Q.  How  long  have  those  mills  been  running  f^  A.  The  first  one 
started  in  1861,  the  other  one  in  1870. 

WAGES  OF  OPERATIVES. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  operatives  t — A.  There  are  different 
classes  of  operatives.  Would  you  like  to  have  the  prices  right  through 
of  the  different  grades  t 

Mr.  PUGH.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  In  the  packer-i-oom  our  prices  are  $1.15  a  day;  to 
card-strippers  we  pay  $1.16  per  day;  card  grinders,  $1.55;  double- 
tender  (a  boy,  like),  85  cents ;  drawing-tenders  (girls),  75  to  85  oents, 
the  average  being  about  80.  On  the  roving-frames  they  make  all  the 
way  from  $5.50  to  $7.50,  depending  upon  how  smart  they  are. 

Q.  They  work  by  the  piece? — A.  They  do  on  the  roving-frames. 
Some  of  them  make  $1.25  a  day;  that  is.  $7.50  a  week ;  but  not  many 
of  them  make  that.  More  of  them  make  about  $1.  In  our  warp-spinning 
room  girls  of  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  seventeen  years  old  make  about  90  cente 
H  day ;  spool-tenders,  75  cents  (a  small  class  of  girls) ;  warp-tenders,  $1 
a  day  (a  larger  class  of  girls).  Mule-spinners  make  on  an  average  about 
$10  a  week ;  back-boys,  45  cents  a  day. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  f — A.  They  set  the  roving  back  of  the  mule. 
That  is  the  principal  part  of  their  work.  Then  they  sweep  up  the  fioor 
around  their  mules. 

Q.  Are  these  mills  well  ventilated  and  kept  clean  1 — A.  Well,  we  try 
to  keep  them  clean. 

Q.  Are  the  oi)erative8  healthy  t— A.  Very  healthy.  We  have  some 
difliculty  about  making  them  always  keep  clean.  We  lose  a  great  man} 
hands  because  we  make  them  keep  clean.  They  go  off  somewhere  else, 
where  tliey  don't  have  so  much  cleaning  to  do  ;  very  often  we  find  that 
the  (tase ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  hands  come  to  work  for 
us,  saying  that  they  would  not  work  in  the  mills  where  they  had  been 
bt'canse  they  were  so  dirty. 

Q.  What  sort  of  houses  do  these  operatives  live  in  1 — A.  We  don't 
have  anything  but  boarding-houses,  except  for  our  overseer.  We  have 
boarding  1  louses  for  the  hands. 

<^.  What  board  do  they  pay  generally  f — A.  Girls  pay  $2.25  a  week. 
*^'e  rent  the  houses  at  very  low  rent,  so  that  people  can  afibrd  to  take 
tVeiii  and  board  the  hands  pretty  low.    The  weavers  have  pretty  fair 
vages.     In  one  mill  the  girls  average  about  $8  a  week. 

Q.  You  manufacture  mostly  shirtings f — A.  Yes;  fine  shirtings. 

Q.  Do  your  laborers  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  their  condition  and  wage« 
and  moile  of  living  f — A.  I  don't  hear  any  complaint. 

STRIKES. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  f — A.  We  have  never  had  any  general 
strike.  We  had  a  strike  of  mule-spinners  once,  because  the  overseer 
left.  He  did  not  conduct  things  as  I  wanted  him  to,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  have  another  man,  and  on  account  of  his  leaving  tD6 
mule-spinners  struck. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  a  strike  for  higher  wages  t — A.  No. 
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NATIONAXITY  OF  OPEBATIYBS. 

,  Your  <^ierativ  ure  of  mixed  nationalities,  I  suppose  t — A.  Tes; 
lably  aboat  one-t^ird  are  Americans ;  possibly  a  little  more. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

That  is  anosual,  is  it  not ;  it  is  a  larger  proportion  of  Americans 
I  other  mills  havet — A.  Well,  I  think  we  have  a  larger  proportion 
mericans  than  any  other  concern  in  the  city. 

By  Mr.  PuOH : 

..Where  do  you  sell  yonr  goods  t — A.  They  are  sold  in  Boston  and 
'  York. 

.  Do  yoQ  sell  in  the  American  markets  altogether  f — A.  Yes.  Oar 
Dg  honse  did  ship  a  few  to  China  and  a  few  to  Liverpool  a  few  years 
1  dou^t  know  that  they  haveshijiped  any  for  several  years,  though. 
.  You  find  a  market  here  at  home  for  all  you  manufacture  t — A.  As 
neral  thing.  Sometimes  we  get  some  goods  on  hand,  but  generally 
tbt*ni  out  after  awhile. 

.  Have  you  ever  been  compelled  to  discharge  laborers  on  account  of 
-«to(*k*in  raanafactureil  gooilsf — A.  No;  never. 
.  Your  mills  have  never  stopped  running  f — A.  In  tlie  beginning  of 
war  our  mill  stoppe<l.    We  had  but  one  mill  then. 
.  It  has  not  stopped  since  the  war  f — A.  No,  sir. 
.  It  has  been  running  all  the  timet — A.    Ever  since;  yes.    We 
•ped  in  1862,  I  think  it  was,  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then 
ted  up,  and  have  been  running  ever  since. 

HOURS  OP  LABOR. 

L  Your  hours  of  labor  are  ten  and  three-quarters t — A.  Yes;  very 
« to  that.  It  is  sixty-four  and  three-quarters  hours  a  week,  so  that 
ills  a  little  short  of  ten  and  three-quarters,  but  comes  S4)  near  it  that 
(*all  it  ten  and  three  quarters. 

t  The  workersdo  not  want  the  time  reduced  ! — A.  Not  that  1  know  of. 
I  They  have  never  made  any  demand  for  that  f-r-A.  No,  sir. 

NO  LABOR   UNIONS  TV  MANCHESTER,   N.   H. 

ij.  Have  you  got  any  labor  unions  heret — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I)o  any  of  your  employes  belong  to  labor  unions ! — A.  I  do  not 

ow  that  thext»  is  any  here.     It  is  unknown  to  me  if  there  is. 

Q.  Your  laborers  are  satisfied  and  you  are  satisfied,  I  suppose,  and 

toothing  is  working  on  pleasantly  and  harmoniously  T — A.  I  don't 

M>w  of  anything  to  the  contrary. 

SAVINGS  OP  OPERATIVES. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  iMyour  laborers  save  anything! — A.  Well,  a  part  of  tliem  do, 

Mia|>art  of  them,  I  think,  spend  it  ivs  fast  as  they  get  it.  aii<l  faster 

^  in  fiicL     They  spend  their  nioiiev  beforei  tliev  get  it,  and  they  oftir^ 

l^^traste^l." 

Q.  Would  that  class  be  likely  to  <lo  any  In^tter  if  they  were  ,iai<l 

"^?f— A    No;  I  don^t. think  tiiey  wouhl.  *  I  think  it  woiihl  all  go  iu 

iQiame  way.    But  there  is  a  class  that  savo  their  money. 
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Q.  You  find  the  rale  amoug  them  to  be  the  same  as  it  is  among  other 
people,  I  suppose,  some  are  thrifty  and  saving  and  others  not  so  t — A. 
About  the  same. 

Q.  Upon  the  wages  paid  them^  is  there  any  difficolty  in  making  a 
comfortable  living  f — A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  How  about  main  taining  a  family — wife  and  children — and  edacating 
the  children  upon  the  money  they  receive  from  you  1 — A.  There  may 
be  cases  of  married  men  working  for  $1.15  a  day  who  have  families  of 
small  children.  Such  men  could  not  maintain  their  families  in  ver^ 
good  style. 

Q.  Are  many  of  your  operatives  married  people  with  families  f — ^A.  I 
think  there  are  some,  but  none  I  think  working  at  that  price.  They  are 
higher  priced  men,  those  who  have  families,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  How  old  are  these  operatives  as  a  rule — between  what  ages,  sie 
most  of  them  1 — A.  They  vary  from  twelve  to  sixty-five  years. 

Q.  What  ages  are  the  majority  of  them  t — A.  Probably  from  fifteen  to 
thi^y-five  would  take  in  the  bigger  part  of  them. 

MARRIED  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  MILLS. 

Q.  How  many  of  that  four  hundred  are  married  ment — A.  I  could 
not  say  exactly.  As  to  many  of  them  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
married  or  not.  We  do  not  have  any  tenements  excepting  for  our  over- 
seers, and  they  are  all  married  men.  We  have  boarding'-honses  for  the 
girls,  and  the  rest  of  them  hire  tenements  around  in  diSbrent  places  in 
the  city. 

Q.  Do  men  and  their  wives  work  for  you  in  many  instances  t — A, 
Very  few. 

Q.  Do  women  work  for  you  whose  husbands  do  notl — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  married  women  who  work  for  you  f — A.  Yes ;  a  ntimber. 

Q.  Mauyt — A.  I  should  not  think  there  were  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  some  working  by  the  piece  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  work  done  by  the  piece  which  employs  both  men  and 
women — the  same  kind  of  work  f — A.  The  weaving  is  all  done  by  girls. 
They  work  by  the  piece,  and  our  roving-frames  are  all  worked  by  girls, 
and  they  work  by  the  piece — by  the  *'  hank  ^  we  call  it.  Our  mule-spiu- 
ners  work  by  the  pound. 

Q.  The  mule-spiun^rs  are  men  f^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  women  mule-spinners  at  all  f — A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  the  hardest  work,  is  it,  that  is  done  in  the  mill  t — A.  I  don't 
think  that  it  is  hard,  only  it  keeps  them  on  their  feet  more.  It  is  uot 
heavy  work,  but  they  have  to  be  on  their  feet  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  make  any  distinction  between  men 
and  women  where  they  do  the  same  work.— ^ A.  We  have  not  any  that 
do  the  same  kind  of  work,  but  there  are  some  of  those  in  other  places- 
weavers. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  any  of  those  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  one-third  of  your  people  are  Americans — ^girla. — A  Girls 
and  men ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  overseers  are  Americans. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  your  people  are 
Americans! — A.  Wo  have  always  tried  to  get  Americans. 

Q.  Why  do  you  <lo  that  f — A.  We  think  they  are  better  help. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  any  better  price  than  others  t — A.  No,  but  tf* 
general  thing  they  make  more  pay. 

Q.  Working  by  the  piece  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
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MITT  AMONG  DIFFSBINO  NATION ALITIE8  IN  KILLS. 

the  American  help  willing  to  work  alongside  help  of  other 
t— A.  I  never  heard  of  any  complaint,  but  a^  a  general  UiiBg 
lave  both  we  keep  them  aa  much  separated  as  we  can. 
r  is  that — is  it  because  you  care  or  tk0y  care  t — A.  It  is  the 
notion. 

it  does  he  say  is  his  reason  for  keeping  American  girls  by 
B  or  the  other  girls  by  themselvest — A.  Jne  overseer  has  two 
it  he  has  charge  of,  and  he  puts  all  the  French  girls  into  one 
3  says  they  will  assist  each  other  more ;  that  is,  when  they  are 
ight  side  by  side,  if  one  has  a  breakout,  as  we  call  it,  the  next 
r  will  help  her,  while  if  the  Americans  and  French  are  side 
obably  they  would  not. 

'  do  not  assimilate  then — the  American  girl  and  the  French 
I  naturally  associate  and  become  friendly  about  their  work  t — 
much  so  as  French  girls  with  French  girls, 
hat  respeiit  do  you  think  the  American  girls  are  the  bestf — 
kre  smarter  at  their  work,  and  will  as  a  general  thing  do  bet- 
ukd  they  are  neater  about  their  work  and  are  more  reliable. 
>nch  take  a  notion,  they  will  go  off  without  any  notice  what- 
a  general  thing,  if  the  American  girls  are  going  away  they 
ou  notice  of  it. 

French  population  is  a  pretty  large  element  here,  is  it  not  t — 
should  judge  it  is. 

^t  is  the  next  largest  element  in  the  working  population  of  thn 
,  German,  or  American ;  I  mean  the  factory  operatives  f — A. 
hink  the  American  would  come  next. 
;  to  the  French  t — A.  Yes. 

I  the  Irish  f — A.  I  don't  know  how  that  would  be.  We  do 
Tcrmans ;  they  are  more  in  the  Amoskeag  works.  They  have 
my  of  them.     I  don't  know  what  proportion  there  would  be 

IS. 

ou  ever  hear  discussions  among  the  operatives  as  to  whether 
etter  off  in  the  old  countries  or  heref — A.  No;  I  have  never 

t;  yon  known  many  instances  where  operatives  coming  from 

this  country  have  returned  because  they  could  do  better  in 

iintry  than  they  could  here  T — A.  I  have  never  had  any  to  my 

•  that  have  returned. 

ley  can,  they  stay,  do  they  T — A.  They  stay,  as  far  as  I  know. 

re  do  you  sell  vour  goo<lsT — A.  They  are  sold  in  Boston  and 

.     They  are  sold  through  our  selhug  house. 

;  any  matter  occur  to  you  that  it  would  be  useful  for  the  com- 

he  country  to  know! — A.  I  don't  know  of  anything  myself, 

?illing  to  answer  any  questions  you  ask. 

ou  employ  children t — A.  Yes;  mostly  boys. 

HEALTH  OF  OPERATITE8. 

healthy  or  unhealthy  is  the  work  in  the  mill  1 — A.  I  don't 
that  it  is  as  healthy  as  any  work  can  be. 
t  is  the  general  health  of  the  operatives f — A.  As  far  as  I 
r  are  verv  healthy. 

t  cliH*»aseK  break  out  among  them  t — A.  I  haven't  heard  of 
ular  disease. 
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Q.  They  have  fevers  and  coxiBamption,  I  8apx>osey  now  and  then,  like 
other  people t — A.  Yes;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  they  are  as  healthy  as  the  other  population  of  the 
cityl — ^A.  I  should  think  they  were  fully. 

OPEBATIYES'  BOABDINChHOUSBS. 

Q.  Yon  give  some  attention,!  take  it,  to  ventilation  and  sanitary  pre- 
cautious t — A.  We  intend  to  do  so  through  our  millSy  and  see  that  oar 
boarding-houses  are  kept  in  good  condition. 

Q.  Do  you  have  boarding-houses  for  most  of  your  operatives  t — A. 
We  have  boarding-houses,  yes,  to  accommodate  all  that  wish  to  board, 
and  more  too.    They  take  in  other  boarders. 

Q.  From  other  mills  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Won't  you  describe  those  boai^ing-houses  to  usi — A.  We  have 
six,  and  they  are  all  of  one  pattern.  They  are  intended  for  forty  board- 
ers each.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  dining-room,  a  kitchen,  a  sitting-room, 
and  pautry  (or  cupboard). 

Q.  How  large  is  the  dining-room  t— A.  I  think  34  feet  long  by  16 
wide; 

Q.  That  is  designed  for  the  whole  party  t — A.  Tes ;  that  will  seat 
forty. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  sitting  room  t — ^A.  I  think,  18  x  20. 

Q.  That  is  common  to  the  whole  house  t — A.  That  is  open  to  all  the 
boarders  that  wish  to  sit  in  it. 

Q.  How  is  that  furnished  t — A.  Mostofthemhaveaso&,chaif8,table, 
and  some  have  a  piano. 

Q.  There  are  six  of  these,  you  say — how  many  of  them  do  you  think 
have  a  piano  f — A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  go  in  there  very  often,  but  as 
I  ])ass  by  1  hear  a  piano  playing  very  often. 

Q.  Played  by  the  operatives,  some  of  them  1 — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  the  sitting-room  carpeted  f — A.  I  have  been  into  some  of  them 
that  were,  and  some  that  were  not. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  kitchen  t — A.  It  is  a  good-sized  kitchen.  I  could 
not  tell  you  exactly. 

Q.  What  other  room  is  there  on  the  lower  floor  f — ^A.  That  is  all. 
That  occupies  the  lower  floor — the  kitchen,  dining-room,  halls,  and 
pantry. 

Q.  What  is  there  on  the  second  floor  t — A.  On  the  second  floor  a  hall 
runs  all  through  the  length  of  the  house.  On  one  side  there  are  rooms 
that  are  called  the  family -rooms,  a  small  sitting-room  or  parlor,  and  two 
lodging-rooms.  They  are  intended  for  the  family  who  occupies  tfa^ 
house.    On  the  opi)osite  side  of  the  hall  there  are  four  lodging-rooms.. 

Q.  For  boarders  t — A.  For  boarders. 

Q.  How  large  are  they  f — A.  I  think,  about  13  x  14  or  16. 

Q.  And  how  many  are  accommodated  in  a  room  f — A.  Two.    One  becl. 
in  a  room. 

Q.  That  would  take  care  of  eight. — A.  Yes ;  then  the  next  story  hsk^s 
four  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  hall. 

Q.  The  same  size  as  the  others  f — A.  The  same  size  as  the  others. 

Q.  That  makes  sixteen ;  and  how  many  stories  t — A.  There  is  theo 
tiie  attic  story  with  the  same  number  of  rooms. 

Q.  That  makes  bow  many  f — A.  That  makes  twenty  rooms  fi}r 
boanlers. 

Q.  The  upper  rooms  are  the  siiiiie  us  to  size,  I  suppose  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  iis  to  height? — A.  They  am  not  quite  as  high.     It  is  a  ^'hrp^ 
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roof,  80  that  they  get  the  same  sized  room,  but  I  think  the  stories  are 
iMif  qnite  as  high  as  the  others. 

Q.  Are  there  any  means  of  warming  these  roomn  T — A.  The  girls  that 
uccQpy  them — most  of  them  have  a  stove  of  their  own — they  famish 
their  own  stove. 

Q.  And  fuel  for  it  f — A.  Their  own  fael. 

Q.  Most  of  these  hooses  owned  by  the  corporation  are  brick,  are 
they  t — A.  I  think  they  are.  I  don't  know  but  the  Stark  Mills  may 
have  some  few  buildings — 1  think  they  have — of  wood,  but  the  great 
mass  of  them,  as  I  see  them,  are  brick,  and  our  own  are  brick. 

Q.  When  were  these  built  f — A.  The  first  was  built  in  1864,  the  next 
in  1870. 

Q.  How  about  the  drainage  to  those  houses ;  are  they  healthy  in  that 
regard  T — A.  Yes,  there  is  a  sewer  that  runs  the  length  of  the  building 
throagh,  into  the  canal. 

Q.  Take  these  houses  and  compare  them  with  houses  in  other  parts 
of  the  city  that  are  occupied  by  people  who  get  their  living  by  working ; 
how  do  they  compare  as  to  convenience  and  healthfuluess  of  location 
an4l  their  general  construction  t — A.  Well,  I  should  think  they  were 
better  than  the  average  of  tenements  that  are  built  here  to  rent. 

Q.  What  is  one  of  those  houses  worth  ;  suppose  it  was  erected  today  ; 
what  would  it  cost,  in  your  judgment  f — A.  In  one  of  those  houses  there 
are  thiee  of  those  tenements  that  I  speak  of. 

Q.  Then  a  block  will  accommodate  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  f — 
A.  Ye«. 

Q.  What  is  one  of  those  blocks  worth  f — A.  The  first  one  we  built 
was  by  contract,  and  we  paid  $14,000  for  it. 

Q.  that  is  for  the  house  itself  t— A.  Yes. 

Vj.  What  do  you  think  it  would  cost  to  put  up  a  like  structure  now  in 
the  same  way,  exclusive  of  the  lot  of  land  T — A.  Well,  jirobably,  it  wmld 
be  done  for  somewhat  less  now. 

Q.  Is  brick  cheai>er  nowf — A.  Yes;  labor  is  cheaper.  The  firnt  one 
VIM  built  in  1864,  I  think,  and  prices  ha<l  got  up  pretty  well.  The  laHt 
ODe  we  built  by  the  day,  and  we  didn't  keep  any  exact  account  of  the 

cont  of  it. 
Q.  Those  tenements  are  rented  by  you,  are  they,  to  a  boarding  nia8- 

Wr  or  mistress  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Are  they  usually  kept  by  men  or  by  women  ! — A.  More  by  wonuMi. 
y.  You  rent  them  to  them? — A.  Yes;  we  rent  them  at  u  pivtt.v  low 

^t  We  charge  them  just  about  enough  to  keep  the  repairs  up,  $1:^.50 

t  month  ($150  a  year),  and  it  costs  us  about  that  to  keep  them  in  re 

Q-  You  have  taxes  to  pay,  too  1 — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  One  hundre<l  and  fifty  dollars  will  pay  the  taxes  and  repairs,  will 
itt— A.  It  will  not  do  more  than  that.  1  don't  know,  in  fact,  as  it  would 
^  that,  but  it  certainly  would  not  do  any  more. 

COST  OF  OPERATIVES'  LFVTOO. 

.0*  Now.  what  does  it  cost  the  operatives  to  board  there  f — A.  The 
Pri»  imy  #2.25  a  week. 

Q»  That  includes  their  general  or  common  washing  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A.nd  the  men  pay  how  much  t — A.  Various  Hums,  but  we  don't 
■•^^•uy  control  over  that.     1  think  they  pay  about  $3. 

Q.  Wh9t  II  II  that  man  get  for  his  week's  work  who  pays  $3  a  ^  eek 
">^Ut  boardT— A.  All  the  way  from  $1.15  a  day  up  to  $2  a  day. 
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Q.  He  may  get  $6.90  or  he  may  get  $12  f — A.  Some  mechanics  we 
pay  $2  a  daj'  to  that  are  boarding  in  one  of  these  boarding-hoaseft. 

Q.  What  will  that  mechanic's  washing  cost  himt — A.  The  boardiug* 
house  fQlks  do  the  washing. 

Q.  For  the  men  as  well  as  the  women  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  will  these  women  get  per  week  in  wages  who  pay  $2.25  a 
week  for  their  board  t — A.  All  the  way  from  $5.50  to  $8  a  week. 

Q.  You  say  some  of  them  save  a  part  of  their  earnings  t — A.  Yes,  a 
large  part  of  them  do  save  their  money. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  matter  of  thrift  between  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  other  help  f — A.  Well,  there  is.  I  think  the  Americans 
and  the  French  are  more  saving  of  their  money  than  the  Irish  are.  The 
French  will  go  to  work  a  few  years  and  save  their  money  and  go  back 
to  Canada. 

Q.  They  are  the  most  saving  of  any,  are  they  t — A.  They  are  the  most 
saving  of  any  of  the  foreign  people,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  grumble  because  you  work  them  too  many  hoursf^ 
A.  I  don't  hear  any  complaint.  Those  that  work  by  the  piece  would 
like  to  work  more  hours. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  them  say  sol — ^A.  Oh,  yes.  When  we  are  short 
of  water,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  they  have  to  make  up  lost  time,  and 
they  are  always  ready  to  work — to  get  in  all  the  time  they  can. 

Q.  You  think  that  where  the  piece-labor  system  prevails,  there  is  do 
inclination  among  working  people  to  have  the  hours  shortened  f— A 
No,  I  think  the  majority  would  rather  work  more  hours  who  work  by 
the  piece. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  they  worked  by  the  day  as  a*ru]e,  it  woold 
come  to  be  the  case  that,  in  10  hours,  working  people  would  do  as  much 
as  they  now  do  in  11  or  12 1 — A.  Not  in  a  cotton  mill. 

Q.  Would  it  be  in  some  more  laborious  employments,  i>erhap8f— A 
Probably  it  would  in  a  different  kind  of  work. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  a  day  f — A.  About  ten  and  three- 
quarters.  , 

Q.  In  the  mill  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  think  about  your  work  at  any  other  time  t 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  myself! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  yourself. — A.  I  do  not  get  there  so  early,  unless 
there  is  something  specially. to  call  me  there.  I  sometimes  go  to  the 
mill  a  quarter  after  7,  sometimes  half  past  7.  If  there  is  auythinfi;  par- 
ticular to  be  attended  to,  I  go  earlier. 

Q.  But  you  have  this  matter  on  your  mind  all  the  time  probably!— 
A.  Of  coui-se  it  is  on  my  mind,  even  if  I  am  at  the  house. 

Q.  But  you  j)robably  do  as  much  work  to  wear  a  man  out  as  any- 
b(xly  who  works  for  you! — A.  I  think  I  do,  although  it  is  not  wbati* 
called  laboring  work. 

Q.  That  is.  it  is  not  muscular  workf — A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  is  there  of  this  quitting  of  operatives  and  their  being 
discharged  f  Is  your  hel))  migratory,  coming  and  going,  or  does  it  stick 
by  you  pretty  wollf — A.  The  French  help  are  changing  a  gieatdei^' 

Q.  Is  it  because  they  get  dissatisfied  and  want  to  go  to  another  em- 
ployer, or  how  is  that  ? — A.  I  can't  say. 

Q.  What  reasons  do  they  give,  as  a  rule — you  have  to  turn  soroeoffi 
I  suppose,  but  the  people  that  quit  of  their  own  accord,  what  reajBOD  do 
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e ;  are  they  dissatiBfled  abont  any  thing  t — A.  They  say  they  are 
borne''  (to  Canada),  as  they  call  it,  or  they  win  sometimes  say 
r  can  get  more  pay  at  some  other  place.  That  is  another  of  the 
that  they  give. 

there  or  is  there  not  a  surplus  of  help  or  of  operatives  here,  so 
lere  are  vacancies  it  is  easy  to  sui»ply  them  f — ^A.  There  is,  most 
ear.  Take  it  through  the  summer  time,  though,  it  is  not  so. 
the  warm  weather  a  great  many  of  the  girls  go  off;  they  go 
imericiin  girls,  to  be  gone  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or  two  months, 
the  operatives  ''  marry  off''  much  f — A.  Yes. 
lat  sort  of  housekeepers  do  they  makef — A.  I  don't  know.  I 
kr  much  on  that  subject. 

ere  has  been  a  good  deal  of  complaint  before  us  that  girls — 
*s— of  whatever  nativity,  do  not  know  how  to  work  or  to  carry 
»e  very  well.  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  how  those  0|)er- 
side  from  the  Americans,  are  brought  up  at  home  f  Are  they 
» work  b^'  their  parents — the  Irish  or  French  t — A.  I  don't  know 
is. 

w  about  the  French  parents  sending  their  children  to  schools  t — 
,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  don't  think  they  are  very  punctual  in  send- 
to  school. 

3y  do  not  seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  importai^oe  of  school- 
much  f — A.  No. 

*  they  willing  to  get  their  children  to  work  in  the  mill,  if  they 
hem  int — A.  Yes;  they  are  always  very  anxious  to  do  that, 
here  were  perfect  freedom  in  that  matter  how  early  would  the 
lut  their  children  in  the  millf — A.  I  should  think  Uiat  some  of 
aid  put  them  in  at  eight  years  old  if  they  could  get  them  in. 
here  work  in  the  mill  that  an  eight-year-old  child  could  do  if 
rould  i>ermit  itt— A.  Tliey  could  doit  after  a  fashion,  but  it 
ot  be  done  properly.     We  should  not  want  them  in  there  to 

11  would  look  u)>on  it  as  a  sort  of  systematic  murder  of  the  in- 
I  suppose  f — A.  Yes ;  that  age  would  be  too  young. 


Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  12, 1883. 
IB  B.  Chandler  sworn  and  examined. 

r  Mr.  PuoH : 

t>n.  What  business  are  you  in  T — Answer.  I  am  connected  with 
ing  interest.  I  am  cashier  of  the  Manchester  National  Bank 
>uriT  of  the  Amoskeag  Savings  Bank. 

SAVINGS  BANK   DEPOSITS  IN   NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

wouhl  like  to  know  what  you  know  al)out  the  deposits  that 
*  in  the  8;ivings  bank  and  the  class  of  people  who  make  them. 
ITNESS.  You  mean  the  dejwsits  as  1  see  them  in  our  businesst 
TGH.  Yes;  the  dei)osits  in  the  savings  bank,  and  where  they 
m  ;  the  class  of  fHH)ple  who  niak<^  thrs*»  dfjwsits. 
'  have  in  the  M:uichesti»r  Saviii^^s  liaiik  stmiethin^  over  $10,- 
>f  de|K)sits,  and  of  that  $LO,0(K),0(K)  1  think  fioui  4t4,r>(KMHK)  to 
III  is  dejioHited  by  our  citizens  here  in  Manchester — nearly 
lU  of  it. 

-C  3 (5  LAW) 
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Q.  Nearly  $5,000,000  deposited  by  the  residents  of  Manchester  f— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  business  are  those  people  in  that  make  these  deposits!^ 
A.  We  f:et  a  very  large  deposit  from  the  operatives. 

Q.  What  amount  comes  from  that  elass  t 

The  Witness.  What  per  cent,  of  our  whole  deposit  1 

Mr.  PuGH.  What  per  cent,  of  the  deposit  of  the  citizens  here  oomeB 
fi-om  the  operatives  T 

A.  Well,  we  do  not  keep  it  so  as  to  tell  that,  bat  I  oonld  make  an  es- 
timate of  it.  I  should  judge  that  fully  one-half  of  oar  deposit  is  from 
operatives  and  from  laboring  people. 

Q.  People  employed  in  the  manufacturing  business  in  this  city  t — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  lohg  have  you  had  that  amount  of  deposits  firom  the  city- 
has  that  amount  varied  from  year  to  yeart — A.  Tes,  sir.  The  savings 
bank  is  an  institution  of  later  years,  yon  know,  any  way.  In  1848,  we 
had,  I  thiuk,  $1,600,000  only  in  the  State,  whereas  to-day  we  have 
$40,000,000. 

Q.  In  the  savings  banks  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  t — A.  Te«, 
sir.    Ten  years  ago,  I  think,  we  had  less  than  $30,000,000. 

Q.  It  has,  increased  ten  millions  within  the  laist  ten  years  1 — A.  I 
think  so ;  yes. 

Q.  Does  the  amouut  deposited  by  individuals  increase— or  how  is 
thatf — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  are  open  one  evening  in  the  week  for  Uieparposeof 
receiviug  deposits  from  laboring  people  or  people  who  are  engaged  so 
that  they  cannot  come  to  the  bank  during  the  day  hoars.  The  even- 
lugs  after  the  days  of  payment  by  the  corporations  here  are  very  boflj 
evenings  with  us. 

Q.  Do  they  check  out  their  deposits  much  f — A.  They  will  draw  in 
small  amounts  a  good  deal,  but  our  deposit  is  all  the  time  exceeding  oar 
withdrawals,  so  that  we  are  increasing  all  the  while. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  average  amount  of  deposits  by  individual 
operatives  f — A.  The  average  through  the  State  (audi  think  our  average 
in  Manchester,  so  far  as  1  canjudge,  is  perhaps  a  fair  one)  is  about  1330 
to  a  depositor. 

NUMBEB  OF  DEPOSITOBS  IN  MANOHESTEB,  N.  H. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  depositors  in  this  city,  in  your  best  jodg* 
nientf — A.  I  think  we  must  have  somewhere  from  twelve  thousand  to 
fifteen  thousand  deposit  books.  The  people  of  this  city  hold  fix)m  twelve 
thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  deposit  books  to-day. 

Q.  The  depositors  are  operatives  in  the  different  mills  and  indnstriett, 
employed  by  different  people  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  mills  furnish  depositors^  more  or  less  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  other  five  millions  of  deposits  come  from  different  parts  of  the 
State!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  from  what  class  of  people  f — A.  Well,  we  get  deposits  very 
largely  from  all  the  towns.  I  think  that  we  have  more  than  two-third* 
oithe  towns  of  the  State  represented  by  deposits  in  our  bank  alone^-aod 
of  course  the  towns  lying  immediately  above  us  will  have  a  pretty  large 
deposit. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  Senator  Pugh  does  not  know  how  numer- 
ous towns  are  in  our  State.  There  were  238  towns  the  last  time  I  heard 
of  the  number,  and  there  may  have  been  another  added  since,  whidj 
would  make  239,  perhaps,  now. 
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1  think  yoa  have  two-thirds,  perhaps,  of  those  t — A.  I  think 

rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  towns  of  the  State. 

yoa  think  yon  have  175  of  them  t — A.  I  think  so ;  all  the 

the  lower  part  of  the  State,  almost  without  exception.  -  Of 

1  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  the  State  we  do  not  get  so 

)  the  towns  subdivisions  of  connties  t — A.  Yes.  , 

SAIRMAN.  Oar  townships  are  six  miles  sqnare  frequently — 

ts  a  little  larger  and  sometimes  considerably  smaller. 

)  class  of  depositors  throaghont  the  State  is  made  np  largely 

Ives — laboring  people  t — A.  No ;  in  the  towns  abont  as  here 

lid  be  bat  very  few  operatives,  excepting  some  of  the  opera 

he  mills  here,  living  in  towns,  bat  who  might  iH>ssibly  give 

ience  at  home  instetul  of  here  in  the  city. 

sis  the  largest  manafactaring  city  in  New  Hampshire  t — A. 

and  I  was  going  to  say  largi    than  the  other  three  dties  of  the 

the  Chairman: 

baps  yoa  might  state  the  population  of  the  city. — A.  The  pop- 
r  Manchester  is  nearly  40,000. 

Mr.  PuoH : 

^  was  by  the  last  census t — ^A.  Yes;  and  I  think  we  have 
little  since  then. 

tn  yoor  town  is  on  the  increase  in  population  t — A.  Yes.  There 
ling  a  little  singular  about  deposits,  which  we  notice  with  our 
'  evening  deposits.  Last  night,  after  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
oke  to  me,  I  took  pains  to  run  over  the  deposits  for  a  half 
ursday  evenings,  and  I  found  that  one  evening  we  had  about 
Mits,  I  think  it  was,  and  the  average  for  that  evening  was  about 
'h  is  about  the  average  deposit  of  a  Thursday  evening.    That 

think  we  had  but  one  depositor  that  deposited  as  much  as 
nother  evening  we  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  difter- 
sits,  and  that  evening  I  think  we  had  six  or  eight  that  were 
nore  ;  but  the  average  of  the  whole  deposits  was  only  about 
I  think  there  were  nearly  fifty  deiK)8its  of  $20  and  less  tliut 

Those  were  deposits  made  almost  universally  by  laboring 

at  is  the  largest  amount,  do  you  remember,  that  any  of  these 
«  have  on  deposit  t — A.  Well,  we  discourage  large  deposits. 
,  like  a  deposit  of  over  $2,000,  so  that  when  an  individual  car- 
ge  deposit,  they  naturally  open  an  account  with  some  other 
V^e  don't  like  to  have  the  de|K>sits  too  large ;  but  it  is  nothing 
for  girls  to  have  deposits  of  anywhere  from  $1,000  to  $1,200. 

r  the  Chairman; 
>ne  bank  t — A.  Yes. 

r  Mr.  PuoH : 

w  do  males  and  females  compare  in  the  matter  of  deposits  f — 

aid  think  that  not  more  than  40  per  cent  of  our  deposits  are  of 

les, 

the  laboring  males  t — A.  Yes. 

tl  GO  per  cent,  you  think  are  females  f — A.  Well,  we  have  a  good 

posits  of  minors,  or  persons  under  twenty-one. 

you  pay  interest  on  deposits  1 — A.  Yes. 
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INTEREST  PAID  BT  SAYINGS  BANKS. 

Q*  What  interest  do  you  pay  t — ^A.  Four  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  i)ay  that  annually  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  credit  them  with  the  interest  at  the  end  of  each  year  t— A. 
Yes  ;  without  any  regard  to  their  bringing  their  books.  The  book  may 
not  be  in  the  bank  for  ten  or  twenty  years.  I  think  recently  we  had  a 
book  which  hUd  been  so  long  out  that  when  we  credited  the  interest  it 
was  nearly  three  times  the  amount  of  the  original  deposit. 

Q.  You  add  the  interest  to  the  principal,  and  then  give  them  interest 
on  that  total  amount t — A.  Yes;  practically  it  makes  compound  in- 
terest. 

Q.  Then  you  pay  compound  interest  on  the  deposits  t — ^A.  Yes. 

'savings  bank  TAXES. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Perhaps  you  might  state  the  amount  of  tax  you  pay  to  the  State 
government  t — ^A.  The  tax  is  1  per  cent.  The  savings  banks  of  the 
State  pay  in  taxes  about  $400,000.  That  is  a  heavier  tax  than  is  paid 
by  savings  banks  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  That  t^uds  to  leeeen 
the  rate  of  interest. 

FABMEBS  AS  SAVINGS  BANK  DEPGSITGBS. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  diiferent  classes  of  people  outside  of 
laborers  who  make  deposits — I  mean  manufacturing  operatives — ^bow- 
about  the  farming  class  f — A.  Well,  we  get  very  large  deposits  from  all 
the  farming  towns  about  us.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  farming  com- 
munity. 

Q.  The  market  of  the  farmer  is  found  in  the  manufacturing  villages, 
towns,  and  cities  t — A.  Yes. 

FOOD  CBOP  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  food  crop  of  this  State  compared 
with  the  cousumpti6u  f — ^A.  That  is  a  department  that  I  do  not  figon 
up,  but  it  is  generally  understood  that  New  Hampshire  does  not  wm 
nearly  the  corn  and  wheat  that  it  consumes. 

Q.  More  than  half  of  what  yon  consuuio  comes  from  other  States!— 
A.  Without  doubt. 

Q.  What  other  iiMlnstry  furnishes  these  deposits  besides  manufactur- 
ing^ jnid  fanuiiiji:!  —  A.  Well,  it  is  derived  from  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  pc^opU*.  of  the  community.  I  suppose  our  own  industries  in  New 
llanipsliiiv  are  agricultural  or  manufacturing  industries.  Those*,  two  aw 
l)aramonnt.  Thr  railroad  interest  is  a  large  interest  and  employs  luauy 
men,  but  they  are  accessory  to  the  others. 

Q.  The  farmer  finds  a  market  here  for  all  the  surplus  agrieultuiil 
l)nMlucts  that  he  raises,  does  he  not  ? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  That  is  principally  from  those  employed  in  manufacturing  indium 
try  f— A.  The  development  of  the  manufacturing  industry  is  thesalvir 
tioii  of  the  farmer,  of  course.     It  makes  him  a  home  market. 

(i.  What  <h)  these  farmers  raise  generally  ? — A.  In  the  neighborliood 
of  a  TiMiter  of  this  kind,  the  dairy  pnKluct  is  a  large  product — theamounl 
iti'  milk  that  comes  in — and,  of  course,  vegetables  and  small  fruits  tft 
considerable. 
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.  Ih  tb4«n>  iiiucU  grain  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  tbiuk  not.     In  fact,  I  tbink 
\\w  farmerR  above,  witbin  a  radian  certainly  of  a  dozen  miles — are 
'  lari;e  purcba^ers  of  p*ain. 

.  Tbo  fanners  tbemselves  are  piuebasersof  it  f — A.  Yes ;  I  tbiidca 
it  many  of  tbem  do  not  raise  tbe  grain  tbattbey  consume.    Tbey 
tbeir cattle  witb  ^^  sborts  ^ — meal,  and  saeb  like.    Tbat  is  a  matter, 
ever,  witb  wbicb  I  am  not  very  familiar. 

.  Is  tbere  macb  stock  raised  in  tbis  State  f — A.  Not  very  mucb,  I 
pe.  I  bave  this  idea,  tbat  tbe  farmer  would  bardly  raise  much  stock, 
xrben  bo  wants  a  cow  he  can  get  one  without  trouble. 

By  the  Ghaisman  : 

.  Yet  these  same  farmers  are  making  deposits  in  your  bank  t — A. 
I  nstead  of  raising  a  cow,  if  a  firmer  wants  one  he  will  buy  a  heifer 
will  produce  him  milk. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

.  Ue  cannot  run  a  dairy  without  cows  t — A.  Not  very  well. 

.  You  bave  to  keep  your  cattle  here  under  cover  for  how  many 

ths  in  the  year  t — A.  Well,  it  is  a  good  while  since  I  lived  on  a  farm, 

iy  thirty  years,  bat  I  should  say  that  you  would  have  to  keep  tbem 

rr  cover  from  the  middle  of  November  until  nearly  the  first  of  May.    1 

k  tbat  it  gets  somewhat  into  May  before  tbey  turn  tbem  out  into 

ore,  usually  about  tbe  20tb  of  May. 

.  Tbey  bave  to  keep  them  under  cover  for  six  months  f — A.  Yes.    If 

fanners  are  producing  milk  it  is  profitable,  I  understand,  to  feed  tbe 

le  on  grain  and  sborts. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

t*  What  do  tbey  get  a  quart  for  the  milk  t — A.  My  impression  is  that 
milkman's  price  is  6  cents,  and  I  tbink  tbe  farmer's  price  is  about 
ntB  a  quart. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

I  What  is  the  price  of  batter  t — A.  Butter  is  retailing  now  for,  I 

ak,  something  like  30  cents.    It  wholesales,  I  think,  at  from  25  to  M 

ts  for  fine  butter. 

Ir.  I*UGH.  We  can  make  a  food  crop  in  my  country  every  month  in 

year,  and  we  have  no  deposits  to  put  in  tbe  banks,  though  we  do  n<»t 

re  to  Hbelter  anything  tbere. 

lie  Witness.  As  small  a  State  as  New  Hampshire  is,  I  believe  we 

the  fifth  State  in  the  Union  in  the  deposits  in  savings  banks. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

i>  Are  these  deposits  drawn  from  otber  States  to  any  extent  f — A. 

t  m.    I  tbink  tbe  chances  are  tbat  tbere  is  a  very  much  larger  amount 

Booey  carried  from  the  State  than  is  brougbt  into  tbe  State. 

).  And  deposited  elsewhere f — A.  Yes;  all  along  the  southern  por- 

I  of  tbe  State.    The  deposits  of  tbe  towns  along  the  southern  portion 

ht  State  go  out  of  the  ^tate. 

(.  This  is  a  question  that  I  could  not  answer,  but  perhaps  3'ou  can : 

BiNew  Hampshire  have  the  benefit  of  more  foreiga  capital  investe^l 

tm  Slate  than  she  herself  has  investe<l  out  of  tbe  State,  considering 

vestern  investments  and  allf — A.  I  should  not  tbink  sbe  did.    Tbe 

ilioo  comes  in  a  new  shai»e,  however;  I  bad  not  thought  of  it  Ih'- 

be  Chairman.  It  do<  I  think,  if  we  take  into  account  all  the  capital 
iMed  in  raibxNU  corporations  of  every  kind  and  everything  %\im. 
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The  Witness.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  MoDuFFiE.  I  think  we  woald  have  a  balance  left  as  on  that 
tlement. 

The  Witness.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  deposits  of  the  laboi 
people,  I  presume  we  have  perhaps  in  the  Amoskeag  Savings  Bank  t 
thousand  depositors  that  will  average  at  least  a  half  dozen  depositi 
the  year — ^they  make  during  the  year  at  least  a  half  dozen  deposit 
many  of  them  eight  or  ten — some  three  or  four ;  but  I  should  think  t 
we  have  at  least  two  thousand  'that  would  make  these  little  depo 
during  the  year,  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  them.  The  entries  run  dow 
whole  page,  and  then  a  second  page,  and  then  a  third  page,  and  v 
often  we  give  them  a  new  book,  transferring  the  balance.  They  fill  tb 
up  with  deposits. 

Q.  But  for  the  market  afforded  by  the  manufacturing  industries 
the  State  to  agriculture,  what  would  bQ  the  chance  of  the  fanner  gett 
a  living  now,  with  Western  competition  and  all  the  conditions  of  mod< 
life  as  they  are,  do  you  think  t — A.  Oh,  I  think  if  it  was  not  for  i 
manufacturing  interests  of  Kew  Hampshire  the  State  would  be  on  i 
retrograde  very  rapidly.    I  cannot  conceive  how  it  would  be  otherwi 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  generally  understo 
but  it  is  the  fact  that  one-half  of  our  population  only  is  engaged  in  a^ 
culture.  The  rest  are  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  pursuits  audt 
professions,  which,  of  course,  take  but  a  small  number,  and  they  ma 
the  market  such  as  the  farmer  has. 

The  Witness.  It  seems  a  strong  statement  to  make,  but  I  belie 
that  in  twenty-live  years  New  Hampshire  will  have  $100,000,000  in  t 
savings  banks. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  These  savings  banks  offer  a  great  inducement  to  people  who  ha 
a  little  money  not  to  waste  it  t — A.  Yes ;  those  banks  have  about  12; 
000,000  belonging  to  Manchester  people,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  t 
savings  banks  it  would  have  been  squandered. 

Q.  The  savings  banks  have  been  the  means  of  enabling  these  ])eop 
to  save. — A.  They  have  been  the  most  beneficent'  institutions  iii  tl 
country  or  in  the  State. 

investment  of  savings  bank  fttnbs. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  Where  is  all  the  money t  You  have  been  intrusted  with  th 
money.  You  pay  4  per  cent,  and  pay  the  State  1  per  cent. ;  that  mak 
5  per  cent.  Now,  you  must  be  able  to  invest  that  money  somewhe 
and  avoid  a  loss.  Where  are  the  deposits  generally  made  t  I  do  n 
mean,  of  course,  to  make  any  invidious  inquiries. — A,  I  nndorstar 
The  law  of  New  Hampshire  does  not  hold  us  to  so  narrow  a  line  as  t 
law  holds  the  savings  banks  in  other  States.  We  can  take  the  Iwuds 
any  first-class  city,  for  instance,  and  the  savings  banks  have  <loue. 
largely.  I  think  the  savings  banks  in  New  Hampshire  are  holdere 
first-class  city  bonds,  and  they  can  take  first-class  railroad  bonds,  whi 
they  hold  verj'  largely  also;  and  the  State  does  not  restrict  us,  but 
that  we  can  hold  first-class  bank  stocks  and  a  great  many  mortgages 

By  Mr.  PuGfl : 

Q.  What  is  the  security  to  the  depositor  t — A.  The  security  is  ba 
on  the  deposit ;  that  is,  the  invested  property  belonging  to  the  bank 
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By  the  Chaibkan  : 

Q.  la  there  any  way  in  which  a  particular  depositor  can  pursue  the 
wairity  that  covers  his  own  deposit  t — A.  No. 

Q.  He  looks  to  the  bankt — A.  When  his  deposit  goes  in  it  goes  in 
nth  the  general  deposit. 

Q«  Bot  In  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  there  might  be 
looble.  The  court  marshals  all  the  deposits  for  the  general  benefit  — 
A.  Oh,  yes ;  if  the  bank  had  to  be  closed  up,  and  if,  atter  paying  100 
per  cent,  to  tlie  depositors,  there  were  a  surplus,  the  division  of  the  sur- 
plus would  be  made  pro  rata. 

SAYINGS  BANK  LOSSES. 

Q.  Won't  you  state  the  actual  security  that  has  existed,  as  matter  of 
hct,  for  the  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  of  this  State  f  Do  you 
know  of  any  losses  t — A.  The  losses  have  been  very  small.  I  hardly 
know  what  they  have  been.  There  have  been  a  few  banks  that  have 
net  with  losses  by  investments  which  turned  out  to  be  poor  ones. 
To  guard  against  a  contingency  of  that  kind  we  have  a  law  whereby 
eonmissioners  will  take  possession  of  the  bank  and  appraise  the  assets 
ttdpot  them  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  close  up  the  bank,  and 
ptj  the  depositors  pro  rata.  There  have  been  a  few  banks  in  the  State 
tkit  have  suffered  somewhat.  There  have  been,  1  think,  two  or  three 
that  have  been  allowed  to  scale  down,  perhaps  10  \}ev  cent.,  and  the 
biokB  have  gone  on.  For  instance,  if  a  depositor  had  $100  in  the  bank, 
thfo  by  decree  of  the  court  in  such  case  it  would  be  scale<l  down  toper- 
kipiit90.  Then  he  could  withdraw  it  if  he  wanted  to,  and  he  could 
deposit  it  in  some  other  bank.  And  afterwards,  very  often,  the  bank 
kai  resUnred  the  deposits,  and  they  have  paid  the  full  100  per  cent. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  The  banks  are  required  to  make  an  annual  showing  of  their  condi- 
tion t~  A.  Yes;  and  not  only  that,  but  a  few  years  ago  we  f)assed  an 
eittctroent  requiring  them  to  lay  aside  (to  establish  a  guarantee  fund)  a 
pereentage  of  their  earnings  annually  until  it  should  amount  to  5  per 
eeot  of  the  deposits.  In  the  Amoskeag  bank  we  have  laid  liside  at  pres- 
ent $165,000  as  a  guarantee  fund. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  guarantee  you  keep  drawing  interest  on  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  an  undistributed  fund  t — A.  Yen.  We  do  not  set  aside  our 
•Meto  particularly,  but  our  books  show  that  that  amount  belongs  to  the 
pamntee  fund. 

SOUBCES  OF  SAYINGS  BANK  PROFITS. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  What  is  the  general  source  of  profit  to  savings  banks  f — A.  Well, 
I  doo't  know  of  any  better  answer  that  I  can  give  you  than  to  say  that 
we  loiftn  the  money  out  for  a  little  more  than  it  cost^  us ;  that  is  all. 
We  have  no  exchange,  no  currenc}^,  no  business  of  that  kind.     We  sim- 
ply take  the  money  and  loan  it  out  at  a  little  more  than  we  pay. 
Q.  And  are  you  limited  in  the  rate  of  inten'st  you  get  f 
Tiie  Witness.  You  mean  our  legal  rate  of  int4*rest  in  this  State  f 
Hr.  PUGH«  I  mean  for  the  use  of  money  on  bank  loans. 
A.  The  l^gal  rate  is  six  per  cent. 
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Q.  Are  you  authorized  to  discount  bills  and  notes  t — A.  The  law  does 
not  prohibit  us  from  doing  tbat,  but  the  savings  banks  do  very  little  of 
that.  The  savings  banks  do  not  do  that  unless  they  are  located  in  a 
village  where  there  are  no  other  banking  accommodations.  Then  they 
might  perhaps  act  as  a  bank  of  discount — as  a  business  bank  for  that 
community. 

INTEREST  ON  LOANS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  to  the  committee  from  your  knowledge, 
not  of  New  Ham])shire  banks  alone  and  the  rate  at  which  they  make 
investments  outside  the  State,  but  of  other  States  (the  whole  business  of 
lending  money  In  the  country),  at  what  actual  rates  of  interest  money 
is  loaned  that  is  invested  in  business  of  all  kinds.    I  do  not  mean  wbeie 
it  is  lent  in  risky  businesses  and  under  special  circumstances,  but  where 
it  is  lent  to  be  used  by  traders,  manufacturers,  and  men  who  purchase 
farms  and  place  mortgages  upon  them  for  a  portion  of  the  consideration, 
and  so  all  the  way  round  where  capital  is  used  in  the  business  of  tbe 
country. — A.  As  far  as  our  rates  are  concerned,  in  this  immediate 
community  our  legal  rate  is  6  per  cent.    In  making  mortgages  and  legsl 
transactions  we  generally  get  6  per  cent.    At  the  same  time  if  an  lodi- 
vidual  here  has  a  first-class  note  secured  by  first-class  collaterals,  aod 
he  can  raise  the  money  in  Boston  for  5  percent,  he  won't  pay  us  G.   He 
will  take  his  collateral  to  Boston  and  get  his  loan  on  it  there.   Of 
course  the  rates  which  we  get  are  measured  very  largely  by  the  timet. 
We  can't  get  much  above  the  market  rate,  except  in  taking  a  mortgage, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  long  loan  and  is  not  to  be  changed  at  the  eod  of 
three  or  six  months.    We  usually  have  an  agreed  rate  of  6  per  cent  on 
mortgages. 

Q.  What  amount  of  your  deposits  run  on  loans — go  out  of  the  8av- 
ings  bank  on  personal  security  or  mortgage  t 

The  Witness.  The  amount  of  the  savings  banks  of  the  State  f 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  of  deposits  that  you  lend  out. 

The  Witness.  Do  You  mean  on  x>ersonal  securities— -collaterals  aod 
such  like  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  What  amount  has  the  bank  out  on  secorities 
of  any  sort  as  loans  f 

A.  Well,  we  have,  for  instance,  $40,000,000  perhaps ;  and  thoogh  I 
had  not  looked  that  point  up,  but  I  should  presume  that  perhaps  more 
than  half  of  that  $40,000,000  is  on  bond  and  mortgage  and  stocks. 

Q.  Is  that  confined  to  this  State  or  does  it  rejtch  other  States!— A. 
We  have  to  confine  ourselves  pretty  largely  to  the  State— although  New 
Hampshire  is  not  to  such  an  extent  a  borrower  a^  that  the  large  baokH 
are  (Iriven  out  of  the  State  for  many  of  their  investments ;  but  the 
smaller  banks,  I  think,  as  a  rule,  make  their  investments  in  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  I  had  in  my  mind  was  one,  the  answer 
to  which  would  give  us  an  idea  of  what  capital  costs. 

The  Witness.  You  mean  in  the  country  at  large  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  in  the  country  at  large. 

The  Witness.  Of  course  in  the  West  people  pay  more  for  money 
than  they  do  in  the  East.  It  is  regulated  by  demand  and  supply.  1 
think  7  per  cent,  in  the  West  is  a  common  rate. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  think  some  of  the  States  go  as  high  as  9,  and  in  the 
South  some  are  perhaps  as  high  sis  10.  I  think  that  in  Louisiana  there 
is  some  money  loaned  at  10  per  cent. 

The  Witness.  A  great  amount  of  money  is  borrowed  at  somewheie 
from  5  to  0  per  cent. 
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By  the  Chai&XAN  : 

That  18  OD  comparatively  short  time  t — ^A.  Yes,  that  is,  the  great 
me  of  it. 

One  of  the  witDe>«e8  stated  that  one  company  hired  $100,000  in 
k  capital.  In  such  a  case  as  that  what  rate  of  interest  would  you 
•ct  a  corporation  to  pay  t — ^A.  That  would  be  a  pretty  creamy  note — 
apci  4j  per  cent. 

That  would  be  on  unquestionable  security  t — A.  Yes.  That  would 
n  the  same  idea  as  a  man  that  buys  a  Government  bond  and  pays  a 
atttui  on  it. 

But  as  to  a  man  or  corporation  starting  a  new  mannfiMsturing  es- 
inhment  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  it  was  a  new  business, 
Id  they  lie  likely,  being  a  new  concern,  to  get  the  capital  at  such  a 
as  thatt — A.  Oh,  no,  except  on  an  established  credit;  a  new  oor- 
^Uou  must  have  a  strong  backing. 

.  Should  you  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  to  get  it  in  such 
ne,  where  the  business  itself  would  be,  to  some  extent,  an  experi- 
t,  and  have  to  take  the  chances  of  national  legislation  which  might 
roy  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  men  who  were  going  into  it ;  men 

believed  in  a  protective  tariflf,  for  instance;  should  yon  expect 

a  man  or  a  coqioration  could  get  that  money  to  start  a  new  oon- 
I  for  less  than  6  or  7  per  cent,  f — A.  No,  sir :  and  in  all  probability 
qionition  would  be  obliged  to  furnish  au  individual  indorsement  on 
note. 

.  There  would  be  that  difficulty  in  the  effort  to  estabi  ish  a  new  mann- 
arin^  interest  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  it  does  not  already  ex- 
»r  is  not  established t — A.  A  new  corporation  or  an  untried  industry 
Id  have  great  trouble  in  borrowing  its  money  at  0  per  cent,  unless  it 
excellent  backing  in  the  way  of  personal  indorsement, 
r.  FuoH.  Mr.  Howard,  down  here  at  Fall  Hiver  mills,  said  the 
ofacturers  there  made  20  per  cent,  net,  and  that  they  cxmld  afford 
ay  5  i>er  cent,  if  they  had  to  borrow  money. 

tie  Witness.  They  borrow  money  very  largely ;  they  oi>erate  on  an 
rely  different  plan. 

r.  MgDuffie.  1  have  had  occasion  to  observe  and  have  known  re- 
ly of  good  substantial  manufacturing  companies  with  very  good 
latures  of  the  treasurer  and  the  selling  agent's  indorsi'nients  to  be 
|ited  for  5i  per  cent  on  six  months;  1  have  known  that  within  ten 
I. 
be  Chaibxan.  Is  there  any  other  recent  instance  that  occurs  to 

t  

r.  MoDuFFiB.  I  have  known  several  at  5  and  5^ ;  some  have  been 
QMed  at  6. 

T.  PuoH.  Where  they  pay  that  rate  of  interest  to  start  a  new  in- 
try  or  sustain  an  old  one  they  must  expect  large  profits  under  the 
ndon  of  the  tariff,  do  they  notf  They  would  not  go  into  that  busi- 
)  with  borrowed  capital  at  that  rate  unless  the  tariff  allowed  them 
take  large  profits  t^m  the  consumers. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

.  Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  a  man  invests  his  own  money, 
h  be  might  lend  to  others  at  a  rate  which  he  ought  to  ex|>ect  to  re- 
^  from  his  investment,  or  whether  he  hire^  somelKxly  else's  capital 
It  in  the  same  investment  f — A.  Well,  I  think  a  man  would  natur- 
invevit  his  own  e^]iital  when  ho  wonhl  not  borrow  money. 
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Q.  But  woald  he  invest  it  with  the  expectation  of  getting  a  leei 
torn  than  he  would  by  borrowing  money  t — A.  Well,  he  might 

Q.  If  you  can  let  your  money  for  6  per  cent  will  you  take  your  mo 
and  put  it  into  a  manufacturing  establishment  in  which  you  cannot 
pect  more  than  5 1 — ^A.  Ko.  The  greater  the  risk  the  greater  the  c 
pensation  to  be  expected. 

Q.  Then,  does  it  make  any  difference  whether  he  has  the  capital  oi 
own  in  going  into  a  manufacturing  establishment  or  hires  it  of  sc 
body  else  f  He  will  not  go  in  unless  he  can  realize  as  much  as  he  c( 
get  from  somebody  else  t — A.  I  think  there  is  a  difference  there.  A  i 
will  put  capital  of  his  own  sometimes  into  an  investment  when  he  w< 
not  borrow  money  to  put  into  it.  I  was  speaking  to  a  gentleman 
other  day,  and  he  said  he  should  either  have  to  sell  his  own  securi 
or  borrow  money  to  go  into  something,  and  he  said  he  didn't  wao 
sell  his  own  securities  and  he  certainly  should  not  borrow  money, 
he  would  put  his  own  money  into  it. 

Q.  But  he  would  not  take  it  firom  a  good  security  unless  he  thoo 
he  would  get  more  from  the  risky  adventure  than  he  was  getting  f) 
the  safe  one  t — ^A.  If  I  understand  your  point  it  is  that  a  man  wo 
not  do  with  his  own  capital  what  he  would  not  do  with  borrowed  ( 
ital ;  but  I  thipk  he  would. 

Q.  But  would  he  not  expect  to  make  more  out  of  the  risky  mn 
ment  than  he  would  from  the  safe  one  t — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  When  you  come  to  build  up  manufactures  or  establishmente 
that  kind  in  new  enterprises,  it  is  a  question  with  the  investor  whet 
he  can  make  more  by  that  than  by  leaving  his  money  where  it  isf- 
Yes. 

Q.  And  he  won't  ^o  into  it  unless  he  can  see  his  way  to  a  bet 
profit  f — A.  Capital  is  naturally  timid,  and  won't  go  into  investme 
which  it  is  not  reasonably  sure  of  unless  it  can  see  the  prospect  of  a  1« 
reward. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  Might  not  the  owner  of  capital  be  satisfied  with  less  profit  tl 
the  man  who  runs  on  borrowed  capital  and  pays  5  or  6  per  cent, 
it  f — A.  I  think  he  would  be  satisfied  to  risk  his  own  money  when 
would  not  risk  other  money. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  But  the  point  is  this,  as  it  arises  in  the  minds  of  some  people,! 
if  a  man  has  the  money  to  put  in  himself  he  is  not  entitled  to  thesa 
return,  that  he  should  not  expect  the  same  return  for  his  capital  ] 
into  manufacturing  or  other  investments,  that  he  would  have  a  righl 
expect  if  he  hired  the  money  and  paid  5  or  6  per  cent,  for  it.  Bat  w 
difference  does  it  make  f 

Mr.  PuaH.  I  will  state  the  point  differently,  if  you  will  aUow  i 
The  man  who  pays  5  or  6  per  cent,  for  borrowed  money  has  no  rigbl 
charge  that  to  the  consumer  and  also  the  same  amount  of  interest  t 
a  man  would  be  able  to  make  in  the  same  industry  who  was  using 
own  money.  So  that  at  last  the  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  that  the  ow 
of  capital  can  run  a  business  on  less  capital  than  the  man  who  has 
borrow  the  money  to  do  it  on ;  the  man  who  borrows  capital  has 
right  to  make  his  interest  out  of  the  consumer,  and  then  make  in  a^ 
tion  to  that  the  same  amount  of  profit  that  the  owner  would  have  it 
had  the  money  himself. 
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Tb«  WnTTESS.  I  866  th6  point  you  make,  but  I  think^as  Senator  Blair 
•ofTgcsts,  that  if  a  man  is  going  to  borrow  capital  to  develop  an  indogtry 
he  wonH  do  it  nnlesa  he  sees  a  large  profit  in  it. 

Mr.  PuGH.  That  is  exactly  what  I  say,  and  therefore  he  does  see  in 
indastiy  a  large  profit  after  paying  this  large  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal be  borrows,  and  hence  it  must  come  that  that  mnch  profit  most  come 
from  the  operation  of  the  protective  tariff,  and  then  I  say  that  that 
amofint  of  protection  cannot  be  jnstly  demanded,  because  it  enables 
•en  to  make  large  profits  who  borrow  capital  on  these  high  rates  of 
iaterest,  or  what  you  call  high  rates ;  I  do  not  call  them  high  rates  my- 
mlt 

The  Ohaisxan.  The  question  is,  after  all,  whether  without  the  pro- 
tective tariff  you  could  develop  the  industry  at  all. 

The  Witness.  You  would  not  developit  without  a  reasonable  assur- 
toce  or  a  certainty,  as  yon  mav  say,  of  a  reasonable  return  from  it. 

Mr.  Pdgh.  Ceitainly ;  I  understand.  With  me  it  is  only  a  question 
if  degree  of  profit. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to  mention  to  the  com- 

ttitteet 

LABOBKSS  BBCGIONG  CAPITALISTS. 

The  Witness.  If  I  nndersta  id  your  duty,  it  is  to  get  at  some  of  the 
liikQitiee  between  capital  and  labor,  and  as  I  understand  it  from  my 
poiition  in  a  savings  iNUik,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  present  position 
,  if  a  laborer  our  laborers  are  rapidly  becoming  capitalists;  by  capital- 
irti  1  mean  persons  who  have  money  at  interest.  It  seems  to  me  that 
m  of  the  twelve  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  savings-bank  books 
vUch  are  scattered  around  in  this  town  there  must  be  at  least  two  or 
tbfie  or  four  thousand  of  them  that  are  the  property  of  the  people  who 
uv  laboring  people.  Now,  just  the  moment  they  have  a  book  and  have 
■ooey  at  interest  they  take  interest  in  something  outside  of  themselves, 
tid  the  transformation  has  commenced  from  a  mere  laborer,  with  nothing 
kthis  muscular  force,  to  a  capitalist;  or,  in  other  wonls,  the  dei>OHit- 
ors  who  represent  so  larm  an  interest  in  the  savings  banks  here  are 
kiriog  a  great  interest  m  capital  as  invested  by  those  savings  banks 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  In  En^^land  and  France  are  there  any  places  protected  by  law 
vhm  deposits  can  be  madet — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  English  sys 
tai& 

The  Chairman.  They  have  their  postal  savings  banks. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  but  that  is  rather  a  recent  development. 

().  Too  do  not  know  what  the  amount  of  deposits  are  there  f — A.  No; 
Wtiavings  banks  are  new  even  with  us.  The  first  savings  bank  was 
«tabUahed  in  1816,  and  we  have  now  a  $1,000,000,000  of  deposits. 

THE  TKNDENOT  OF  ULBOREBS   TO  BUY  H01CE8TEADS. 

By  the  Ohaitiman  : 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  tendency  among  these  dejioRitors,  when 
lli^y  have  enough  to  do  it,  to  make  real  osteite  investments— as  in  a 
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homestead  here  in  the  city — to  what  extent  does  that  sort  of  inv< 
ment  take  place  t — ^A.  That  is  going  on  very  largely.  There  is  a 
culiarity  in  the  French  element  which  is  rather  new  to  onr  commonj 
I  do  not  think  we  have  had  many  French  here  nntil  within  six  or  eij 
years.  They  have  not  yet  acquired  very  much  property,  althoc 
within  the  last  two  years,  since  the  land  was  opened  on  the  other  s 
of  the  river  by  the  Amoskeag  Company,  they  have  been  baying  Is 
and  patting  homesteads  on  it. 

Q.  That  is,  the  French  population  t — A.  Yes,  bat  that  is  new.  1 
Irish,  however,  have  done  a  good  deal  of  that,  and  there  is  one  pe 
liarity  about  them,  that  when  they  buy  land  they  never  sell  it.  Tl 
take  fn  the  piece  next  to  them,  and  they  keep  on  adding  when  tl 
can.    They  are  becoming  quite  considerable  real-estate  owners. 

Q.  The  Irish  aret— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  about  the  Germans  t — A.  They  are  getting  hold,  also,  a 
have  ereeted  a  good  many  houses,  and  have  quite  a  little  commnni 
and  have  their  own  recreations  and  amusements,  and  a  hall,  &c.,  a 
are  generally  building  up. 

Q.  How  about  these  various  races  getting  on  harmoniously  togetbi 
Do  they  coalesce  and  get  on  in  a  friendly  way,  or  do  they  keep  up  h 
tility  or  national  grudges  against  one  another  t — A.  From  any  evidei 
that  I  have  had  I  should  think  that  our  population  here  is  a  very  b^ 
monious  one. 

Q.  They  intermingle  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  tendency,  for  instance,  to  give  patronage  in  the  wi 
of  trade  to  dealers  of  their  own  race  or  nationality  t — A.  WeU,  I  shoo 
think  there  would  be  very  little  of  that,  with  the  exception,  iM)6sibly, 
the  French.  They  are  so  new  witii  us  and  in  the  community  that 
should  think  they  do  it,  perhaps;  at  least,  I  have  an  opinion  that  ih 
are  rather  clannish. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  is  as  yet  very  little  intermarriage  among  the  d 
ferent  nationalities  f — A.  Not  between  the  French  and  the  Americai 
but  the  Irish  and  Irish -Americans  are  as  smart  and  bright  as  anybod 
We  have  French  lawyers  and  French  doctors. 

Q.  I  asked  as  to  whether  there  was  any  tendency  to  intermarriage  1 
A.  Not  between  the  races,  I  guess,  though  I  hardly  know  how  tL 
may  be. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  to  come  gradually  at  some  time,  you  kno 
We  have  got  to  be  one  people,  and  it  will  come  after  awhile. 

The  Witness.  Well,  yes.  It  comes  in  this  way.  For  instao* 
iimoDg  the  Irish  the  lawyers  of  their  race  here  stand  well  with  the  p 
fesaion. 

Q.  Americans  would  employ  a  doctor  of  Irish  descent  as  quickly 
any? — A.  My  impression  is  that  that  is  so.  I  think  we  can  safely  8 
tbat,  for  a  manufacturing  community,  we  are  rather  a  model. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  sir.  I  find  the  manufacturing  : 
dustries  here  in  the  highest  state  or  development  and  perfection. 

The  Witness.  Our  people  are  all  busy  and  working  harmonious 
fA>gether,  and  all  working  hard,  and  our  city  is  developin{;  finely. 

Q.  At  what  time  do  the  operatives  disappear  for  the  night!—. 
When  the  bell  strikes  9  the  streets  in  a  few  minutes  will  be  compai 
tively  quiet. 

Q.  What  time  do  they  get  up  in  the  morning  t — A.  At  about  qiu 
ter  before  G,  I  suppose.    They  have  breakfast  at  6  or  a  quarter  past 
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Manoh^^TER,  N.  H.,  October  12, 1883. 
Otis  Barton  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qae»ition.  How  many  years  have  yen  been  a  resident  of  Manchea- 
trr  f — Answer.  I  commenced  in  1850,  tbirty-tbree  yearH  ago. 

Q.  What  department  of  trade  is  yonrst — A.  Dry  gOinU  and  <rari)etH. 

Q.  Ilave  3*ou  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  prices  of  provisionH, 
{rriN^erics,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  generally  daring  this  time  f — A.  I 
«luu*t  think  I  coold  give  you  a  very  accuiute  account  of  them,  bt^cause 
it  bas  been  outside  of  my  business,  any  further  than  supplying  my  own 
iaiuily. 

PRICES  OF  DRY  GOODS  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO  AND  NOW. 

Q.  Ton  may  state  with  refexence  to  yonr  own  trade,  then — dry  goods 
ami  carpets — how  they  were  about  the  time  you  commenced  and  how 
tbfv  are  up  to  the  present  time.  I  do  not  mean  wholesale  prices,  but 
web  as  you  would  have  sold  them  for  to  customers  at  retail.  I  do  not 
iQplNise  that,  l>eing  called  in  this  abrupt  way,  you  could  be  so  accurate 
M  by  reference  to  your  books. — A.  Well,  our  business  is  such  a  variety 
bosiness  that  I  hardly  know  what  articles  you  refer  to.  If  you  refer 
totb«  <*ommon  domestic  goods,  such  as  go  into  the  consumption  of  fami- 
ben  generally,  1  could  tell  yon  those. 

T^  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean — the  purchases  of  people  who 
bre  little  money  or  carry  on  business  in  a  small  way  for  themselves. 

Tbe  Witness.  The  st>ies  of  goods  you  should  bear  in  mind  are  vari- 
ous, and  the  names  of  goods  during  the  last  thirty  yeiirs  have  changed. 
Wben  I  came  into  business  here  thirty  years  ago  what  we  called  prints 
ven^  used,  and  the  fabric  made  of  cotton  and  wool  was  called  dehiiiie. 
ITieaie  were  the  g#ods  that  went  into  general  use  for  common  and  house- 
bold  wear.  At  the  [uvsent  time  one  of  those  articles  has  entirely  dis- 
ippcared,  and  the  other  is  much  chea[)er  now  than  it  was.  Thecom- 
nxm  retail  price  of  a  print  was  from  10  to  12  cents  a  yanl,  while  now 
it  w  only  alM>ut  half  that. 

Q.  And  the  delaine  has  disappeareil  entirely  t — A.  Tes. 

Q.  What  did  that  sell  for  ab<>ut  that  timet — A.  About  17  cents. 

Q.  There  is  some  cloth  used  as  a  substitute  for  that,  and  alM)ut  cor 
r«s|)onding  to  it,  for  the  puri>oses  for  which  it  was  use<l  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What' is  that  cloth  called,  and  how  does  it  sellf — A.  The  article 
that  takes  the  [>lace  of  that  sells  for  about  12J  cents— a  l>etter  article 
thaii  mtUl  for  20  cents  then. 

Q.  8up(MXU'k  you  are  making  a  fabric  of  the  same  usefulness  and  work- 
in;;  «iaalities — the  better  article  sells  for  12J.  Now  supfMise  you  get 
tbhHHuie  amount  of  wear  out  of  it,  what  do  you  think  it  would  be  sold 
^»r— 1  mean  if  it  were  deprtH'iateil  enough  to  get  the  same  wearing  use- 
foliH'svi  out  of  itf — A.  Well,  1  think  th<*y  would  get  as  giKxl  a  fabric 
J«Hlav  for  12J  cents  as  they  got  for  25  cents  when  I  came  hen*. 

t^.  Has  there  l>een  a  general  tendency  to  chea|KT  prices  in  Kuchquali- 
tM^f— A.  Americjui  goods  wen*  in  their  infancy  in  the  iiiahufactun*  of 
thin  niuntr>'  thirty  (Mid  years  ago.  There  has  lH**»n  gn»at  pn)gn*ss  made 
in  manufairturing  low  prictHl  dress  giHHls  in  this  country  in  the  last  tif- 
tH*n  f»r  twenty  yi*Jirs. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  dn»ss  g<MHls  ? — A.  What  ladies  and  girls 
»rar  for  dresses ;  1  mean  for  outside  garments  on  the  street  and  ubout« 

Us  Such  as  wear  delaines  and  prints  t — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  redaction  in  price  of  one-half  would  bo  a  fair 
statement  of  it  t — A.  I  think  fully  one-half.  We  used  to  depend  largely 
uj)on  foieign  goods,  and  now  we  furnish  a  domestic  article  for  one-halif 
what  the  domestic  used  to  cost — a  better  fabric,  too,  I  think. 

WAGES  OF  LABOB  THIBTT  YEABS  AGO  AND  NOW. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  whether  the  wages  of  the  laborer  or 
of  the  ordinary  worker  or  producer  during  this  length  of  time  have  in- 
creased or  diminished  in  their  actual  purchasing  power ;  or,  first,  have 
the}'  increased  or  diminished  in  their  nominal  amount — is  it  easier  to 
earn  a  dollar  now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago  f — A.  I  could  not  give 
you  the  figures,  because  I  only  know  by  general  report  what  laborers 
get  in  the  mill  to-day  and  what  they  got  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  Chaibman  (to  Mr.  McDufSe).  Can  an  operative  earn  a  dollar  as 
easily  now  as  he  could  thirty  years  ago  t 

Mr.  McDuFFiE.  In  1850,  and  along  to  1856,  a  good  average  mecbaoic 
was  getting  $1.33  to  $1.42  per  day-^1.25  to  $1.42,  perhaps,  would  be 
the  range.  Those  same  mechanics  to-day  would  be  getting  from  $1.75 
to  $2.50. 

The  Chaibman.  Kow,  how  about  operatives  in  factories  t 

Mr.  MoDuFFiE.  I  remember  a  trip  I  made  through  to  the  East.  I 
went  from  Salem  and  took  in  Newburyport,  Biddeford,  Saco,  LewistoOf 
Great  Falls,  Exeter,  Manchester,  Nashua,  Lowell,  and  back  to  Salem, 
in  1852.  Card  room  help  which,  according  to  tlie  report  I  make  to  yoo, 
would  be  $1.02  and  $1.05  per  day,  was  then  $2.50  a  week ;  $2.75  was  the 
outride  for  that  same  class  of  operatives.  Weavers  that  were  then  earn- 
ing (early  in  the  '^  fifties  ^)  under  a  good  status  of  things  $4.50,  would 
be  now  earning  $5.50  to  ks.  At  that  time,  when  the  first  large  mills 
were  built  somewhere  in  the  "fifties,"  the  overseeiy'  wages  ran  from 
$2  to  $3  a  day — Very  seldom  did  a  man  get  $3 — and  there  were  very 
few  of  them.  Where  they  then  got  $2  to  $3  they  now  get  from  $3  to 
$5.  There  has  been  an  advance  all  along  the  line,  and  there  has  been 
a  considerable  advance  in  the  very  low  grade.  What  was  then  $4.50  a 
week  is  now  about  $6.50  to  $7.  * 

The  Chaibman.  And  during  this  time,  while  wages  hare  increased 
largely  in  all  cases,  and  in  some  cases  doubled,  the  commodities  wliich 
laboring  people  consume  in  the  line  of  cloth,  to  say  the  least,  have  di- 
minished at  least  one-half. 

Mr.  McDuFFiE.  It  would  cover  {ill  textiles  and  pretty  nearly  all. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  change  in  the  increase  of 
wages  and  in  the  decrease  of  prices,  which  is,  of  course,  an  enormoos 
increiise  in  the  purchasing-power  which  the  wage-workers  have! 

THE  TABIFF. 

Mr.  McDuFFiE.  As  I  view  it,  it  is  the  result  of  the  tariff  that  protects 
us  until  we  get  to  a  point  where  we  can  manufacture  and  pay  sach 
wages.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  to  bring  up  the  tariff.  I  did  not  know 
but  what  you  would  attribute  it  to  machinery  largely. 

Mr.  McDiiFFiE.  There  is  something  to  be  attributed  to  that,  but  we 
must  have  a  starting  point.  We  could  not  have  done  it  without  such 
protection.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  other  factors  entering  into 
the  question. 

The  Chaibman.  But  at  that  time,  as  I  recollect  it,  tberp  was  tees  to 
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t  sttribated  to  the  &Torable  effect  of  the  tariff  than  siuce  then.  Since 
i58,  wages  have  increased  largely,  and  the  great  manofacturing  devel- 
MDent  has  really  come  since  that  time,  has  it  not  t  Of  coarse,  very 
rgdy  noder  the  increased  stimalas  of  the  tariff,  but  these  rates  of 
iges  were  they  the  same,  substantially,  np  to  the  warf 
Mr.  MoDuFFiB.  Yes;  they  held  very  nearly  np  to  the  war.  In  1857, 
sarly  one-third  of  the  mills  in  New  England  shut  down  in  August, 

rmber,  and  October,  and  they  started  again  early  in  the  spring  oi 
When  they  started  in  1858,  the  people  had  gone  out  of  the  man- 
hcturing  business.  The  prices  paid  for  labor  had  got  so  low  that  they 
pefenred  other  things,  and  then  began  an  advance,  which  will  be  seen 
pOQ  the  books  of  aLnost  all  corporations  then  existing. 

THX  TENDXNCT  OP  PBI0E8  DOWNWABD. 

Tbe  Chairman.  What  is  the  ten  y  now— whether  is  it  to  an  in- 
retae  or  a  diminution  in  the  pur  ig-power  of  the  wages  of  working 

eoplet 

Mr.  MoDUFFiB.  The  tendency  is  to  lower  prices. 

The  Chaducan.  Lower  prices  for  commodities  t 

Mr.  MoDuFFis.  For  commodities  of  all  kinds. 

Tbe  Chaibman.  Then  tbe  purchasing-power  of  wages  is  increasing  t 

Mr.  MoDuFFis.  The  purchasing  power  is  holding  its  own,  at  any  rate. 

The  Oh  AIRMAN.  Are  wages,  in  nominal  amount,  tending  to  increase 
SMwbatT 

Mr.  MoDuVFiR.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  tendency  to  reduc- 
ioi  for  two  or  three  years,  as  a  rule.  There  has  been  considerable  ad- 
rves.  I  have  made  an  advance  twice  in  three  years  in  quite  a  number 
if  different  departments  since  I  have  been  here. 

The  Chairman.  During  this  same  time  have  retail  prices  increasiMi 
V  diminished  t 

Mr.  McDuTFiR.  I  should  say  they  have  diminished,  but  Mr.  Barton 
m  tell  you  better. 

Q.  What  should  you  say,  Mr.  Barton,  as  to  the  tendency  of  commod- 
lies  that  you  have  dealt  in.  and  generally  what  is  the  tendency  of 
pikes,  to  increase  or  diminisn  t— A.  The  tendency  is  to  a  diminution  of 
Kst  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  everything  is  sold  at  half  of  what  it  was 
toU  for  thirty  years  ago.  I  speak  of  those  two  articles  that  I  have  men- 
tMKMd.  Some  other  articles,  perhaps,  would  not  be  more  than  10  or  IH) 
percent,  less.  I  make  that  explanation,  because  it  might  seom  iiieon- 
ttiteot  with  somebody  else's  testimony.  Take,  for  exami>le,  ^in^iiani, 
vUch  is  manufactured  largely  in  this  city  and  throughout  New  Eng- 
Ittd.  The  price,  that  used  to  be  12}  cents,  would  range  now  from  8  to 
lOcmts. 

THB  TENDENOT  OF  WAGES  UPWARD. 

Mr.  PuGH  (to  Mr.  McDnffie).  You  say  that  the  price  of  labor  in  1850 
*>d  tlong  to  1856  was  what  percentage  of  wa^est 

Mr.  McDuFFiK.  I  did  not  put  it  in  percentage!*,  but  1  put  it  in  prices 
^  I  knew  of.  I  gave  the  waj>es  of  mechanics  at  that  time,  and  1  gave 
^  vages  of  mechanics  to-day. 

Mr.  PCGH.  What  do  you  mean  by  mechanics  t 

Mr  McDuKFlE.  We  have  a  force,  in  our  repair  shop,  of  sixty  men, 
8*ipenter»  and  machinists,  and  the  average,  I  think,  of  their  wages 
^ottkl  be  somewhere  about  $1.91  or  (1.92,  including  all  the  low  grades 
I  the  present  time. 
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THE  TARIFF. 

Mr.  PuaH.  How  does  a  protective  tariff  benefit  a  carpenter  T 

Mr.  MoDuFFiE.  Well,  that  ia  a  qaestion  that  comes  in  a  little  dii 
fereiit  form  from  what  I  pat  it,  bnt  if  we  should  go  baoJc  again,  Ishooli 
say  that  the  possibility  of  the  tariff  permitted  as  at  the  time  to  encoar 
age  these  enterprises  in  manafactoring.  I  have  reference  more  espe 
cially  in  this,  to  the  time  since  I  haveb^n  in  Manchester  and  on  theotbei 
side  of  the  water,  investigating  the  cost  of  worsted  goods,  and  take  in 
the  old  delaines,  and  what  Mr.  Barton  gives  today  as  the  thing  that 
sells  for  abont  one-half  the  price  (which  confirms  the  testimony  1  gave 
yon  this  aft'Cnioon  on  that  very  point).  It  helps  the  carpenter,  becaiue 
it  helps  to  originate  and  start  this  enterprise. 

Mr.  PuGH.  It  benefits  the  carpenter  as  it  benefits  the  farmer,  in  making 
a  demand  for  his  labor ;  that  is  the  way  the  benefit  comes. 

Mr.  MoDuFFiE,  Certainly. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Do  yon  say  now  that  the  price  of  the  manofactnred  article 
at  that  time  (perhaps  it  was  Mr.  Barton,  though,  that  stated  that)  was 
nearly  double  what  it  is  now  t 

Mr.  McDuFFiE.  I  stated  so  to-day. 

Mr.  PuGH.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  tariff  at  that  time 
on  this  class  of  goods  and  what  it  is  now  t 

Mr.  MgDuffie.  That  I  could  not  answer,  bat  I  should  presume  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same. 

Mr.  PuGH.  So  it  could  not  have  been  the  operation  of  a  proteetive 
tariff  that  produced  the  result  you  state,  because  the  protection  was  just 
as  great  then  as  it  is  now,  if  rates  of  duty  furnish  the  protectioiL 

The  Chairman.  But  the  principle  is  t^t  the  longer  the  theory  oper- 
ates the  better  are  its  effects. 

Mr.  PuGH.  That  is  an  effect.  I  am  talking  about  the  rates  of  doty 
that  existed  then  and  now.  It  could  not  have  been  tariff  laws,  because 
they  were  in  operation  the  same  then  as  they  are  now. 

The  Chairman.  Some  witness  suggested  that  the  general  system  of 
protection  and  free  trade  must  be  judged  by  its  effects  during  a  l(Hig 
series  of  years.    I  think  Colonel  Livermore  spoke  of  that. 

Mr.  PuGH.  All  that  I  wanted  to  say  was  that  the  tariff  on  that  datf 
of  goods  was  the  same  then  as  now,  or  that  the  difference  is  very  incoo- 
siderable. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  purchase  your  goods,  Mr.  Barton  t — A.  Mostly  ifl 
Boston  and  New  York. 

Q.  You  do  not  buy  your  cotton  fabrics  here  t — A.  They  all  go  throngb 
the  Boston  and  New  York  houses. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  the  goods  in  Boston  or  New  York  that  are  mauafact- 
ured  here! — A.  Well,  mostly  ;  1  sometimes  buy  goods  direct  from  the 
mills ;  that  is,  I  make  the  contract  so  as  to  get  them  that  way.  For  in- 
stance, if  I  buy  Lowell  carpets,  I  buy  them  from  the  house  of  George  B. 
Richardson  &  Co.,  which  is  the  selling  agent.  These  man ufacturiog es- 
tablishments, yon  know,  have  all  got  selling  agents,  but  the  goods  may 
be  shipped  direct  irom  the  factory  at  Lowell  to  me.  The  purchase,  how- 
ever, is  made  through  the  agents. 

Q.  Do  you  import  any  of  your  goods  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  your  goods  are  purchjised  in  the  American  market  t — A.  Tee; 
that  is,  wc  sometimes  give  orders  to  an  agent  in  New  York  for  certain 
classes  of  goous  that  come  out  for  us,  but  they  all  come  through  th« 
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New  York  agent  That  ia,  if  a  manofactarer  in  Lyons  or  any  foreign 
hooae  haa  an  agent  in  New  York  City,  he  Bometimes  takes  orders  in  ad- 
Tance,  for  instance,  for  kid  gloves  or  something  of  that  kind.  They 
oome  oat  to  o«ir  cider  and  are  shipped  direct  to  as. 

By  tlie  OHirBMAN  : 

Q.  From  Lyona  t — A.  No ;  shipped  to  the  New  York  house  and  then 
diipped  flrom  there  to  as. 


Makohbstbb,  N.  H.y  OeMer  12, 18S3. 
H.  K.  Slattok  awom  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairmak  : 

QiH!6tion.  How  long  have  yoa  redded  here  t — ^Answer.  I  redded  here 
in  1861  and  '62,  and  came  here  again  in  1863. 

nucn  OF  PBOTiBioifa  thibty  tbabs  ago  oompabed  with  thb 

PBBSBNT. 

Q.  Please  state  any  knowledge  you  have  in  reference  to  the  prices  of 
frooeries  and  provisions— the  materials  of  food — fh)m  that  time  nntil  the 
pmrat  time,  or  at  all  events  comparing  the  prices  then  with  those  now« 
iDd  stating  the'  means  of  yonr  knowledge. — A.  I  have  been  thirty-five 
jnn  handling  provisions  at  wholesale  and  retaiL  Between  1850  and 
I'^SD  dressed  poultry  was  from  8  to  12^  cents  a  pound,  dressed  hogs 
Vfre  from  4^  to  6}  cents  a  pound,  butter  ranged  from  12}  to  20  cents. 

Q.  Those  are  wholesale  prices  t — A.  Yes. 

The  CHAiBifAN.  Afteryou  shall  have  stated  those,  I  would  like  you  to 
Me  the  retidl  prices — ^what  they  cost  to  families  and  consumers. 

The  WiTNBSS.  Yea.  I  will  not  speak  of  flour,  because  1  think  the 
priecs  then  and  now  are  very  near  the  same.  Com  was  dearer  then 
tkuk  now.  Beef  was  then  fh>m  5jr  to  7  cents  a  pouud  at  wholesale. 
Kow  the  prices  of  the  same  articles  nave  been  since  1880,  poultry,  from 
15  to  20  cents;  butter,  fh>m  15  to  35  cents,  accdrding  to  grade  and  dif- 
iffeot  times  of  the  year.  Cheese,  I  think,  in  1880  was  ver^*  low.  I 
tktnk  it  ranged  then  from  6  to  12  cents,  but  since  1881  it  has  ranged 
frra  10  to  14  cents.  Eggs  between  1850  and  1860,  to  the  best  of  my 
iKollectiou  (and  I  am  very  sure  1  recollect  aright),  were  fn)m  8  to  14 
eriits  a  dosen  for  the  season  through,  and  the  average  now  for  the  season 
k  iboat  22  cents. 

Q.  Yoa  are  speaking  of  wholesale  prices  still  t — A.  Yes.  The  price 
far  eggs  to-day  is  26  cents  a  dozen.  There  has  been  a  very  great  in- 
CMie  in  the  price  of  food  since  1866.  I  don't  know  what  it  was  pre- 
vkNis  to  that  time,  but  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase — or,  indeed, 
M  may  say  since  1860,  because  it  was  very  high  during  the  war.  I 
me  had  some  experienoa  in  dry  goods.  1  used  to  keep  a  general  store 
h  the  coontry. 

(^  Before  comiuff  to  that  I  w<  d  like  to  have  you  state  the  retail 
Iriees  of  all  provisions  and  fc  — A.  They  are  sold  so  ver>'  close  by 
ttakn  that  you  can  add  10  or  i6  per  cent,  of  the  wholesale  price  and 
^m  will  have  the  retail  price  p  etty  fairly. 

Q.  Over  what  ATtjunf  of  country  do  these  prices  obtain  t — A.  Well, 
inwnd  Lowell  a      .    mU  re. 

Q.  Yoor  pui  s        e  as  a  wholesale  dealer;  what  extent  of 

7 — 0  3 (5  Li 
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country  did  tlioy  covert — A.  Vermont  and  Northern  New  York  for  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  poultry ;  Chicago  and  Iowa  for  lard  and  dressed  bo^ 
and  some  cars  of  butter  that  were  never  a  very  great  success  ontil  within 
SI  few  years.  Since  the  creamery  system  is  adopted  the  Western  bntter 
has  been  so  that  it  could  be  used  here. 

Q.  Then  those  prices  represent  the  prices  that  could  be  realized  by 
producers  of  provisions  plus  transportation  f — Q.  Yes;  and  a  oommis- 
sion  of  3  to  5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  going  to  state  something  about  dry  goods. 

The  Witness.  Well,  my  knowl^ge  of  dry  goods  was  in  a  retail  w»j 
from  1850  to  I860,  and  more  in  a  wholesale  way  since. 

Q.  How  would  your  knowledge  compare  with  that  of  the  statemeoti 
made  here  by  Mr.  Barton  and  Mr.  McDuffie  f — ^A.  I  could  confirm  tbem. 
Perhaps  they  state  it  a  little  steep  when  they  say  the  prices  wereone  half 
then  what  they  are  now.  I  remember  that  Lancaster  ginghams  sold  for 
10^  to  13^  at  wholesale,  between  1850  and  18G0,  and  the  gingbamn  io 
the  Lancaster  Mills  and  Amoskeag  Mills  (which  are  about  the  same 
grade)  are  now  from  7^  to  8^,  and  the  farther  range  was  10^  to  12^. 

FOREIGN  IfABKETS  FOB  AMEBIOAN    MANXTFACTUBES. 

Q.  To  get  at  the  larger  question  in  reference  to  the  opening  of  forago 
markets  to  American  manufacturers,  I  would  like,  and  I  know  Senator 
Pugh  would  like,  to  hear  yonr  views  in  that  direction. — A.  My  vievs 
in  that  direction  are  my  own.  They  are  not  the  views  of  the  Re^b* 
lican  party  nor  of  the  manufacturers,  but  are  my  own  views,  acquired 
from  observation  and  attention. 

Q.  What  attention  have  you  given  to  the  matter  t — ^A.  I  have  made 
political  economy  a  matter  of  study  for  some  fifteen  years. 

Q.  You  have  written  largely  on  that  and  the  currency  question.  We 
do  not  care  to  go  into  the  currency  question,  but  the  other  is  an  im- 
portant matter  for  us.  By  the  way,  your  \iews  on  the  currency  are 
those  of  a  hard-money  man  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  We  have  made  a  sort  of  rule  not  to  go  into  that,  bat 
I  wanted  Senator  Pugh  to  understand  the  standpoint  from  vrhich  >'00 
look  at  these  subjects  generally. 

The  Witness.  I  look  at  it  from  this  standpoint:  that  the  nation  tbat 
has  the  l>e8t  dollar  has  the  advantage  over  a  nation  that  is  poorer,  aud 
that  prices  are  somewhat  ixjgulated  by  the  v^alue  of  the  legal-tender  dol- 
lar. My  idea  in  regard  to  legislation  for  the  country  is  in  the  first  place 
that  business  demands  a  st<ible  dollar  of  intrinsic  value  as  a  base  on 
which  to  issue  bills,  backed  as  they  are  by  Government  bonds.  What 
I  mean  to  say  is,  that  they  are  redeemable  in  a  dollar  of  intrinsic  valne 
and  of  stable  value.  That  gives  steadiness  to  business,  so  tbat  die 
business  men  of  the  country  can  forecast  what  their  profits  or  losiirt 
may  be.  It  makes  a  steady  base  of  value — a  steady  value  to  labor,  and 
business  can  be  done  with  foresight. 

While  the  country  was  young  I  believed  in  a  protective  tariflT,  a  tariff 
high  enough  to  protect  the  men  who  i)ut  the  capital  into  that  iudastiy, 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  old  countries,  taking  England,  France^  Spaiiii 
Germany,  and  Italy,  and  those  western  nations  of  Euro|)e,  which  voald 
compete  with  us,  the  land  there,  though  not  worth  so  much  now  as  ten 
years  ago,  yet  was  worth  from  $100  to  $150  and  $200  an  acre,  laud  hefe 
being  worth  from  $10  to  $25  and  $30  an  a<!re  ten  or  fifteen  years  &£0. 
If  there  wiis  no  protection  the  laborer  would  leave  the  manufactnnnR 
cities  and  go  to  farming,  because  they  could  make  more  money  in  oaomr 
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liMoee  of  their         i  tch  cheaper  than  the  lands  ou  which 

;la6  food  is  prod    i     In     ixj^i     im    ntries. 

I  mm  kMriLing  iL.  _  i  to  y  lo  the  time  when  this  coantry  shall 
MMTge  flrom  its  childhood  into  a  vigoroos  yonng  manhood,  and  with 
rise  Mirislation  shall  look  forward  to  the  day  in  which  we  will  become 
HW  of  the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world.  Land  is  gradually 
pawing  dearer  here  by  immig  n  into  the  coantry,  and  gradually 
RowiDg  lower  in  the  old  conntr  s  oy  emigration  from  those  coontries. 
tkt  strong  competition  from  the  c  ap  lands  in  this  coantry  has  reduced 
the  luriee  ci  IiumI  in  some  parts  oi  Europe  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  and 
lents  more  than  that  I  think  the  competition  of  this  country  in  food 
products  is  the  eanse  oi  all  the  troubles  in  Ireland  today . 

AK  AD  YALOnXK  TABIFF. 

I  saj  that  wise  legislatioo  sb  look  forward  to  the  day  in  which 
we  cnn  become  a  leading  natio  in  the  world's  councils.  In  order  to 
ittain  that  position  we  must  pi  e  goods  and  products  of  as  good 
quality  and  at  as  low  a  price  \,ae  western  nations  ol  Europe,  who 
woaM  be  our  chief  competitors  in  i  manufacture.  And  I  am  looking 
Ibrwmrd  to  the  day  when,  from  tl  natural  causes  that  are  going  on 
throngh  immigration,  &c.,  labor  win  be  somewhat  equalized  between 
this  country  and  the  old  country — that  labor  will  gradually  fall  here  a 
little  and  go  up  there  a  little,  and  although  I  live  in  a  niaiiufucturiiig 
city«  yet  if  I  were  a  member  of  Congress,  I  would  vote  for  an  ad  valorem 
taniT,  and  have  ever>' thing  based  on  value  with  a  view  tp  taking  ofl'  4, 
S^  or  0  per  cent,  yearly  on  all  goods  in  which  labor  was  a  small  share  in 
tte  cost,  and  2^  per  cent  yearhr  where  labor  was  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
cost,  so  as  not  to  drive  people  from  these  manufacturing  industries  onto 
terns,  and  overturn  existing  industries.  I  would  have  it  done  grad- 
saDy,  so  that  the  laborers  and  mill  owners  would  gradually  adjunt 
Iheoiselves  to  the  condition  of  things. 

Mr  own  opinion  is  that  we  can  never  be  a  leading  commercial  nation 
iBtii  these  things  are  brought  about.  We  can  export  raw  products 
nised  on  the  farm  owing  to  our  cheap  lands.  We  can  export  any  im  • 
portant  manufacture  that  we  are  skilled  in,  but  I  mean  in  the  great 
fnerality  of  manufactures,  if  this  nation  wishes  to  become  a  leiuliug 
BiikMi  we  hare  to  contend  with  ^rkets  of  the  world  by  producing 

Ike  best  goods  at  the  cheapest  es.  And  my  opinion  is,  from  many 
jmaf  stndy,  that  we  cannot  attain  that  position,  except  by  a  most  valu- 
ihfe  legal-tender  dollar  and  by  a  gradual  reduction  in  our  tariff,  though 
lot  so  as  to  hurt  existing  industries  or  overturn  them. 

Q.  Making  the  duties  od  valorem  instead  of  specific  f — A.  Yes,  and 
nteh  things  and  see  how  they  work.  If  I  saw  that  the  plan  was  work- 
hf  wrong,  I  would  make  a  slight  change,  but  the  theory  would  be  to 
lake  it  a  little  lees  by  degrees.  1  think  the  stagnation  that  we  had  for 
iir  or  Ave  long  years,  though  it  was  not  much  experienced  in  this  city, 
Iwsisii  the  corporations  were  strong  and  could  pile  up  their  goods — 
WtUj  oecnrred  from  the  losses  of  the  war,  an  inflated  currency,  and 
UA  tsyrfir  rates,  all  three  combined. 

So  ihr  as  the  laboring  people  of  this  country  are  concerned,  I  do  not 
kaov  that  they  can  be  much  helped  by  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  or 

Saadertaking  to  — \e  a  '^-'b  of  wages.    Competition  will  regulate 
tkatt  bat  1  do       "k  tl      i      1<     ^latures  of  the  States  and  the  Con- 
of  the  Unit4  i       .    t  the  laboring  people  of  this  nation 
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immensely  by  patting  them  on  an  even  footinfi^  with  those  of  forei 
conntries,  as  England,  for  instance,  which  does  not  have  monopolies. 
For  example,  we  have  a  telegraph  system  in  this  country,  the  pro) 
ble  cost  of  which  is  some  $25,(^,000;  10  per  cent,  income  of  that  si 
wonld  be  $2,500,000.  With  it  watered,  as  it  is  today,  up  to  88(»,00<M) 
they  say  in  the  papers  the  company  receives  a  net  income  of  $7,000,0 
and  proposes  to  have  it  $8,000,000  as  soon  as  they  can,  which  will 
10  per  cent,  on  $80,000,000.  The  difference  between  two  and  a  half  a 
eight  would  be  a  tax  on  the  industries  of  this  country,  and  put  a 
great  disadvantage  all  men  who  labor,  and  all  capital  which  is  oi 
in  the  farming  and  manufacturing,  and  other  legitimate  indnstrie^ 
this  country,    v 

INTRICAOT  OF  THE  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL  PBOBLSH. 

The  connection  of  capital  and  labor  and  the  intimate  relations  of  la 
and  governments  thereto  have  been  a  study  of  i>olitical  economists  ; 
ages,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  more  a  man  studies  these  questioi 
the  more  he  can  see  by  the  light  obtained  from  history  and  the  expc 
ence  of  a  business  life,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  properly  adjust 
law  the  proper  relations  that  each  should  bear  towards  the  other.  ! 
two  nations  are  alike  in  agricultural,  mining,  or  manufacturini;: 
sources ;  they  also  differ  greatly  in  the  wealth  and  skill  of  their  peop 
The  more  one  knows  in  regard  to  these  questions,  the  more  certain 
is  that  he  does  not  know  all  the  intricate  points  that  enter  into  tl 
problem. 

While  entertaining  these  views,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  si 
cess  and  prosperity  of  our  people  can,  to  some  extent,  be  promoted 
wise  legislation. 

A  sound  currency,  based  on  a  legal  tender  of  intrinsic  and  stable  vali 
is  essential  to  the  business  interests  of  any  country.  The  nation  wbi 
can  produce  the  best  goods  and  products  at  the  lowest  price  can  cc 
mand  the  markets  of  the  world. 

STEPS  TOWARD  CHEAPENING  PRODUCTION. 

A  first  step  towards  cheap  production  would  be  accomplished  b; 
law  stopping  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  unless  all  the  leading  oo 
niercial  nations  come  to  an  international  agreement  to  use  silver  ir 
gold  as  a  legal  tender. 

Second.  An  ad  valorem  tariff,  with  all  raw  products  free,  and  a  gn 
ual  reduction  on  dutiable  goods  of  2^  to  5  pet  cent,  yearly,  so  that  c 
industrial  establishments  and  the  makers  of  our  goods  could,  with  fo 
sight,  adjust  themselves  to  the  situation,  and  a  lower  plane  of  valt 
be  reached  without  overturning  our  industries  and  without  det 
ment  to  capital  or  labor.  An  innated  currency  or  a  high  tariff  are  1 
ble  to  bring  on  in  one  or  two  decades  an  overproduction  of  goods  at 
high  cost,  which  cannot  be  sold  at  home  or  abroad  without  ruin  to  t 
owners.  This  stops  employment  of  labor,  and  long  years  of  suffer! 
and  loss  of  wealth  by  the  non  employment  of  labor  ensues,  as  from  1^ 
to  1879. 

Third.  Stringent  laws  against  the  watering  of  telegraph,  telephoi 
coal,  railroa<l,  and  other  corporate  hitocks  should  be  enacted.    The 
lossal  fortunes  made  and  being  made  by  stock-watering  is  against 
low  cost  of  production,  is  a  burden  on  labor,  and  puts  at  a  great  disi 
vantage  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and  all  the  capital  which  is  uf 
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ilegitiiosle  bu  of  the  country  which  has  to  compete  in  the 

*s  marketA  witn  kw  d  prodacto  ma<le  by  the  people  of  natioiiK 

lo  not  allow  thi  I  la  >f  corporate  capital  to  overtax  the  indan 
yf  their  people.  There  is  probably  $1,000,000,000  of  watered  stock 
t  ooaotry.  If  charges  are  made  to  pay  6  per  cent,  on  this  stock. 
Doont  would  be  $4iO,000.000  yearly. 

Iiere  is  no  legal  remedy  by  which  $50,000,000  of  watennl  HtiN*k  om 
oe^ed  out  of  the  $80,000,1  lOO  of  telegrafih  stock,  so  that  cliHr^t'^ 
s  rednc(*d  to  the  public  to  a  basis  of  10  per  cent.  diviili^iMl  <iii 
90,000  of  stock,  perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  the  Govemmeut  C<i 
dI  the  telegraph  as  they  do  the  mails  of  the  country, 
purchases  at  wholesale  of  grain,  flour,  pork,  lard,  or  other  mer- 
lise  have  now  to  be  made  by  telegraph.  No  large  purchases  or  sale^ 
ade  by  mail.  Cheap  telegraph  messages  are  therefore  as  essential 
»  business  prosperity  of  the  countr}^  as  cheap  mail  facilities.  The 
ol^jections  would  apply  to  the  Government  carrying  the  mail  that 
I  apply  to  the  running  of  the  telegraph  business  by  the  Govern 
,aiid  I  think  the  business  interests  of  this  country  demand  that 
nunent  should  either  fix  low  and  reasonable  rates,  based  on  honest 
f  plant  at  6  to  10  per  cent,  dividends,  and  allow  existing  private 
auiets  to  do  the  business,  or,  if  they  fail  to  do  the  business  prnp- 
tht  Oovemment  should  build  their  own  lines  and  send  messages 
It,  aa  they  do  the  mail. 

CORPORATIONS  IN  ENGLAND. 

)  ought  to  learn  from  other  nations.  There  is  a  nation  across  the 
!tic  which  has  a  vast  lead  in  the  world*s  commerce.  Their  popula- 
8  small ;  they  are  a  fifth-rate  nation  in  territory,  but,  owing  to  their 
ior  financial  and  business  legislation,  they  control  the  commerce  of 
rorld.  Their  people  are  by  far  the  richest ;  all  other  nations  owe 
.  The  interes^money  due  them  amounts  to  over  $450,000,000  per 
The  people  of  that  nation  control  tbeir  corporations  and  do  not 

the  cor|>onitions  to  control  them.  They  run  the  telegraph  at 
t  one  half  the  rates  charged  here.  Corporations,  if  subjtH!t  to  com- 
on,  and  well  managed,  confer  a  great  benefit  to  the  commuuitie8 
e  located,  but  as  monopolies,  managed  so  as  to  build  up  immense 
Des  for  the  managers  instead  of  their  stockholders,  and  n  part  of 

income  used  to  corrupt  and  control  legislation  in  their  interest, 
ire  a  menace  to  the  stability  of  our  form  of  government. 

AMERICAN   SHIPPING. 

is  nation  has  stich  immense  resources,  snd  is  getting  so  large,  that 
IS  a  longing  and  looking  forward  by  all  the  business  |>eople  in  the 

try  to  oMain  a  larger  share  of  the  worhrs  commerce.    You  have 

ibAt  feeling  cropping  out.    You  have  felt  it  yomself.    Mr.  Blaine 

elt  it,  and  others  have  felt  it — that  they  want  our  flag  to  float  on 

le  seas  of  the  world. 

^  Chairman.  I  guess  I  mtide  the  first  s|>eech  on  that  subject  that 

een  made  since  the  war. 

B  Witness.  Well,  1  think  it  wouhl  be  well  to  put  some  new  lines 
new  countries.  Still,  I  don^t  think  that  that  will  attain  the  ob- 
Tbe  only  way  to  attain  the  object  is  to  make  the  bi*st  goods  at  the 

t  rates. 

^  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  al>out  that,  though  we  need,  of 
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ooarse.  the  capacity  to  take  our  goods  across  the  water ;  that  is,  we 
need  ships. 

The  Witness.  No  doabt  about  that.  That,  I  think,  is  the  idea  of 
France.  Instead  of  doing  as,  perhaps,  some  would  who  wish  to  build 
up  a  great  navy,  I  think  if  we  were  to  build  ships  that  might  be  used 
for  carrying  troops  and  food — ^^ transport"  shii>s — ^we  might  gire  them 
a  large  bonus  to  run  to  Mexico  and  Brazil,  for  instance.  Of  BrasU  we 
buy  $60,000,000  worth  of  coffee  yearly,  and  we  sell  them  a  little  cloth.  We 
do  not  sell  them  much  manufactui>ed  goods*  however.  Until  within  a 
few  months  our  letters  to  Brazil  had  to  go  by  the  way  of  liverpodL 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  I  sec  that  you  have  thought  very  deeply  and  correctly  on  some  of 
tliese  subjects.  .  I  would  like  to  know  your  views  as  to  the  necessity  for 
a  restoration  of  our  merchant  marine.  Have  you  given  any  attentioD 
to  that  subject  f — A.  I  have,  considerable ;  I  have  attended  the  national 
ship  convention  at  Boston  and  New  York,  and  have  conferred  imd  talked 
with  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  remedy ;  the  best  mode  of  getting  back 
our  carryiug  trade  across  the  ocean  t — A.  Our  carrying  trade  wiU  come 
whenever  those  goods  and  products  can  be  sold  by  us  at  a  less  miee 
than  other  nations,  or  at  as  low  a  price.  We  can  sell  food  and  doao 
now. 

Q.  Where  will  we  get  the  ships  to  carry  our  commerce  to  tomipk 
countries  f — A.  We  can  build  them  whenever  that  time  comes,  and  we 
tcill  build  them.  It  will  create  a  demand.  But  in  the  mean  time  I  think 
it  would  be  very  well  to  encourage  them  by  paying  tiiem  heavy  ratee 
for  carrying  the  mails,  especially  to  those  countries  that  we  buy  so  modi 
of.  For  instance,  we  buy  an  immense  amount  of  sugar  in  CuIm  and  sell 
but  little  there  except  a  little  flour.  We  buy  immensel}*  of  Braiil  and 
sell  them  only  a  little  flour. 

Q.  You  would  have  to  open  mail  contracts  and  let  the  lowest  bidder 
take  the  mails,  of  course  f — A.  Well,  of  course,  then,  foreign  shi^is  would 
carry  them  bi'oause  they  hire  their  sailors  at  a  great  deal  less,  and  tbey 
are  usihI  to  somewhat  less  wages,  and  their  clothing  costs  them  a  good 
deal  loss  than  it  does  our  people.  I  traveled  in  Euroi>e  in  1873,  and  in- 
stead of  tnu'oling  for  pleasure*  I  made  it  a  custom  to  get  the  statistics 
in  n'giuxl  to  the  cost  of  every  commodity  imaginable.  I  found  onr 
Unissels  car]>et8  selling  there  at  62^  events  a  yani,  which  were  selling 
hen'  then  at  fn>in  $i.&2  to  #1.07.  A  suit  of  custom-made  clothing  tbii 
you  would  get  for  #11  then^  would  cost  here  at  that  time  $25.  A.  rait 
that  would  oost  in  Ixnuion  #18  would  cost  here  #35.  The  difference  in 
the  iH>st  of  making  is  more  than  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  goods 
themselves.  They  put  up  their  eu$tom<made  clothing  cheaper  than  it 
can  Ih^  done  here. 

Q.  If  you  give  a  high  price  to  one  line  of  ships  to  carry  the  mail, 
divs  not  that  inure  alone  to  the  benefit  of  that  line,  and  simply  diive 
otV  all  others  f  It  sustains  the  line  that  gets  the  pay,  but  how  is  that 
p^ing  to  inort*ast^  our  shipping  ? 

Ihe  WiTNKss.  1  do  not  l^lieve  in  high  subsidies. 

Ml.  rviiH.  I  do  not  Ivlieve  in  subsidies  at  all;  but  yoa  say  that  we 
oujcht  to  pay  high  priix^s  to  i^a^^y  the  mail. 

Ihe  WiTNKSs.  Yi^:  to  Ameno^in  ships. 

Mr.  Ti'tm.  Hut  thoy  have  to  be  carrieii  to  one  port  by  one  line. 

Vhe  WirNKSs.  Yos. 

\^>.  WolU  noi««  that  lino  with  the  advanta^ge,  of  the  compensation  for 
oarr\  ing  the  mails,  vould  drive  all  other  shipsoff  that  Uae,  would  itnott— 
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•  I  would  giTS  rying  of  the  mail  to  the  line  that  woald  do  it 
iebt:st  and  cbe 

Q.  And  to  the  u  *t— A.  Tee. 

<).  Aa  with  other  mail  eontrai  taf — ^A.  Yes,  but  still  I  woold  give  it 

I  thoea  who  would  do  it  effect      ly  and  qnicklyy  because  dispatch  is 

le  of  the  greatest  requisites  to  get  business. 

^  la  it  not  true  oi  the  mannfiMrturing  capacity  of  this  country,  with 

ir  raw  material  and  with  all  our  other  capabilities  for  those  industries, 

lat  it  is  impossible  for  the  popi  lation  to  keen  pace  with  our  power  to 

Sffelop  these  manu&cturing  ind  could  production,  if  it  is 

Biled  to  the  American  market,       coo     i     n 

THE  TASIFF — SAW  1CATERL4L8  SHOULD  BE  FREE. 

A.  I  think  there  is  a  general  re  of  the  i)eople  of  this  country  to 
itain  fiMrelgn  markets.  I  think  i  *e  is  a  looking  forward  by  a  great 
HUT  men  who  gire  thought  to  i  subject  to  the  day  when  our  tariff 
nibe  lees  and  our  exports  of  n  lu&ctured  goods  a  ^;reat  deal  more. 
( Hds  tariff  I  would  have  all  ra  products  and  materials  which  enter 
lo  manufiM^ture,  such  as  dyes,  ,  free;  all  products  of  every  kind 
id  nature  whatever  that  enter  i  o  i  tnufactured  articles  on  the  start 
would  have  free,  then  the  rest  i  »uid  ive  so  that  we  could  make 
gndoal  reduction  without  ovei      n       wo  manufiEM3turing  industries, 

*  10  as  to  drive  people  from  m\  i  ing  to  Ceurming.  If  working 
di  for  ten  years,  then  I  would  it  r  in,  but  if  not  1  would  change 
,    But  I  would  not  change  it  every  year. 

BjtheOHAiBMAN: 

Q.  I  want  to  understand  you  in  that  respect.  You  mean  that  you 
ottld  remove  the  tariff  absolutely  and  at  once  frt>m  all  raw  materials 
Ueh  enter  into  mannfttctures  w] uch  are  to  be  exported! — ^A.  Yes. 
().  Or  into  manufactures  whicl  are  not  only  to  be  exported  but  also 
Mae  which  are  to  be  consumed  m  this  ci  iti^f — A.  Yes,  the  whole — 
fwything.    Our  people,  in  orde  to  o  them  to  make  goods  cheap, 

ave,  in  the  flrat  place,  got  to  1         i  r  products,  so  that  they 

■I  work  them  up  to  ad  vimtage. 

WHAT  ABE  RAW  IKATERLlLSt 

<^  And  you  look  upon  all  commodities  as  raw  material  which,  what- 
uAeturing  process  tliey  may  have  passed  through  in  a  foreign 
,  woold  be  brought  here  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  our 
manufiictured  article  t — ^A.  Well,  I  mean  to  include  in  that, 
wooL  I  do  not  kno^  ty  reason  why  a  man  on  land  which 
M  be  had  at  $25  an  acre  cannot  c  pete  with  a  man  raising  wool  on 
had  ttiat  ooets  $50  an  acre,  or  $  50  an  acre. 

Q.  Take  dy e-stnfis  and  chemici  for  example  t — A.  All  those  I  would 
ksfe  free,  aoda,  ash,  and  everytning  that  enters  into  the  bleaching  of 
pods,  and  ever3rthing  that  entei^s  into  the  manufacture  of  goods. 

Q.  Take  the  foreign  iron  use*  in  this  country  oow  in  many  com- 
aoditiea,  such  as  locomotives  a  la  the  like ;  what  would  you  do  with 
Ikttt — A.  Well,  iron  is  a  manu      :nre;  that  is,  it  is  made  from  the 

Q.  (Interposing.)  That  is  the  distinction  I  want  to  draw  your  mind  to« 
isd  to  see  juat  how  far  you  want  to  go— so  much  labor  has  entered  into 
tte  iron  already  when  it  comes  to  us. — A.  Yes ;  I  dont  believe  in  adjust* 
bf  a  tariff  so  as  to  overturn  existing  industries,  but  gradually  and  slowly 
t  adjoat  the  co  i  '  to  a  nation  in  which  they  can  take  a  ~ 
fears  in  the  worlo  t». 
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REBATE  OF  DUTY  ON  IMPORTS  ENTERING  INTO  MANXJPAGTUBBS  FOE 

EXPORT. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  this  point — ^whether  there  might  be  a  dis- 
tinction made  between  foreign  articles  or  commodities  introduced  into 
this  country  to  be  worked  up  in  connection  with  the  American  materials, 
and  the  same  foreign  commodity  or  raw  material  brought  in  to  be  in- 
corporated with  American  goods  which  are  designed  for  the  foreign 
trade — whether  there  could  be  a  general  rebate  upon  all  such  commodi- 
ties as  come  here  to  be  manufactured  by  American  labor  and  then  ex- 
ported, as  there  is  now  allowed  on  certain  specific  articles  t — ^A.  As 
there  is  now,  say,  on  salt  that  is  used  to  cure  pork  to  send  to  foreign 
countries  t 

Q.  Yes,  or  certain  agricultural  implements,  axes,  &c« — ^A.  Yes;  tliese 
are  questions  that  I  would  not  care  to  say  much  about.  Of  course 
eyery  legislature  would  look  to  these  matters. 

Mr.  PuoH.  They  belong  to  the  details  t 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  there  is  a  much  more  important  question  there 
than  might  seem  at  first  sight.  Make  that  rebate  general  which  is  now 
special — confined  to  certain  aiiicles — ^place  the  American  maDufiMstorer, 
so  far  as  he  might  seek  foreign  markets,  upon  (^xactly  the  same  level  as 
the  foreign  producer  in  his  own  market  where  we  want  to  sell — so  that 
we  could  compete  with  him ;  then,  with  the  same  cost  of  raw  material  that 
he  would  be  subjected  to  in  his  own  country,  that  rebate  would  enable 
us  to  seek  the  foreign  market  upon  just  exactly  the  same  conditions  as 
the  producer  there  sells  in  his  own  market.  That  is  the  point  you  want 
to  reach.  Can  we  not  do  that  in  that  way,  and  so  reach  our  foreign 
markets  sooner  than  if  we  should  wait  until  by  the  more  gradual  jm- 
cess  you  speak  of  we  have  enabled  ourselves  to  produce  everything  so 
cheaply  for  the  home  market  as  to  be  able  also  to  sell  it  in  the  foreign 
market  f 

The  Witness.  Well,  so  far  as  regards  our  selling  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket manufactured  cotton  goods,  for  instance,  my  experience  shows  Bie 
that  they  have  mainly  been  sold  in  times  of  overproduction  or  surplus 
in  this  market,  excepting  some  goods  in  which  labor  is  a  very  small  part 
of  the  goods,  like  heavy  drillings  that  have  been  sold  to  China  and  India 
somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  Take  cloth  for  instance,  or  anything  manufactured 
in  this  country  of  a  textile  character,  into  the  manufacture  of  which 
dye-stnffs  or  other  material  imported  from  abroad  enter.  Now,  if  the 
identical  article,  containing  imported  material,  is  exi>orted  by  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer,  and  you  let  him  have  his  rebate  of  customs,  I  think 
there  is  hardly  anything  that  you  cannot  then  sell  in  the  foreign  market 
as  cheai)ly  as  they  now  sell  it  themselves. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  think  a  rebate  in  what  is  going  to  be  re-ex- 
ported is  a  good  idea. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point  I  mean.  If  that  were  done  we 
could  hold  our  home  market,  because  the  foreign  producer  bringing  bis 
commodity  here  would  meet  our  tariff;  he  could  not  sell  in  this  market 
in  a  way  to  be  ruinous  to  our  produ(*er.  We  could  be  protected  to  the 
extent  of  nine-tenths  of  all  our  products,  even  including  breadstuil8. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Americiin  manufacturer  getting  his  rebate  on 
what  he  brings  from  abroad  and  putting  into  manufacture,  would  sell 
then  on  the  s<iine  rtniditious  as  the  foreign  manufacture  there. 

The  Witness.  Yes.    I  wish  to  say  another  thing,  that  it  must  not 
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D^ocMMuilj  be  implied  that  our  laborers  must  work  at  as  low  a  rate  as 
xhey  work  in  foreign  countries-  They  have  this  advantage  over  any 
ocher  foreign  oonntry,  in  the  fact  that  they  raise  on  cheap  lands  the 
fibers — ^tbe  cotton  and  the  wool — that  make  up  the  fabrics  of  the  world. 
Tliey  also  raise  the  food  which  feeds  these  operatives  on  cheap  lands, 
with  ickilled  agricultural  machinery^  beyond  that  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  world,  at  a  rate  at  which  it  can  be  exported  at  a  profit.  So,  there- 
f«>re,  the  laborer  here,  in  our  manufacturing  industries,  would  have  the 
ailvantage  of  the  freight  and  the  insurance  and  the  time  of  transit  of 
the  food  to  the  place  of  taking  the  goods  and  the  shipment  back,  and 
all  the  expenses  incident  thereto.  And  I  think  that  by  the  laws  of  im- 
migration labor  is  equalizing  every  year  that  we  live. 

By  Mr.  PUOH : 

Q.  Leaving  to  our  labor  its  natural  advantages  f — A.  Leaving  to  our 
labor  its  natural  advantages  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  that 
IS  all  we  can  get  for  it  in  the  end.  And  if  a  man  wants  to  depend  on 
anything,  be  will  see  that  he  must  not  conduce  to  over-production,  for 
wlieu  there  is  an  overproduction  we  have  to  wait  for  consumption  to 
eonie.  It  production  comes  too  fast  it  will  be  ruinous  and  discourage 
tbtf  employment  of  men  by  employers. 

({.  if  we  continue  to  raise  our  revenue  by  tariff  taxation,  or  imports, 
of  coarse  that  gives  us  a  large  amount  of  production  unavoidably. — A. 
Y«s. 

Q.  And  that  is  another  advantage  that  the  manufacturer  and  laborer 
qC  this  coantry  would  have  as  long  as  we  raise  our  revenue  by  tariff  tax- 
atM»  f— A.  Yea.  I  would  not  have  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  I  think  thst 
vat  a  very  unhappy  term.  I  would  have  a  revenue  sufficient  to  carry 
on  the  bosiDess  of  Government,  and  have  it  so  adjusted  as  to  be  largest 
on  leoods  in  which  labor  was  the  larger  share  of  the  cost 

Mr.  PuoH.  And  have  that  principle  of  adjustment  to  run  through 
ilie  whole  system  f 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Irrespective  of  whether  it  was  an  article  of  luxury 
cr  of  prime  necessity. 
Tbe  Witness.  Exactly — ^well,  now.  there  is  a  question,  too. 
Mr.  ProH.  The  articles  of  luxury  always  employ  more  labor  to  make 
tbem,  and  hence  the  tariff  would  necessarily  be  higher  on  articles  of  lux- 
ury when  you  run  that  rule  through. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Well,  if  we  were  to  testify,  it  is  a  (iiiestion  whether 
'li4i  is  tuK  when  nine-tenths  of  the  labor  of  the  country  is  employed  on 
niclvii  of  admitted  necessity. 

Mr.  PuGH.  i  did  not  say  that  there  was  no  labor  enip1oye<l  on  articles 
"1  ueeessity,  but  witnesses  have  said  that  the  necessity  for  a  tariff  was 
<iut  articles  requiring  the  most  labor  to  produce  should  Ih^  protected, 
^i  that  the  artictes  of  luxury  were  those  requiring  most  lal)or  to  pro- 
(ioor,  or  at  any  rate  those  are  the  facts,  and  if  they  did  not  state  them 
tHr  are  facts  Just  the  same. 

Tbe  Chairman.  A  diamond  does  not  take  a  great  amount  of  labor, 
t^irb  it  may  lie  invaluable. 

Thf  WiTNisss.  The  views  I  have  presented  an*  my  own  convictions. 
Tiicr  are  not  those  of  m>  party  (I  am  a  Kepubli(*4in)*  nor  of  the  manu- 
^«ion-n(.  I  think,  however,  the  largest  manufacturers,  like  Edward 
Atkiii!<iou.  and  tbe  men  that  are  making  the  largest  amount  of  denims 
if'fi  %i)(M*tings,  are  looking  in  the  direction  1  have  indicated,  slowly  and 
^niiiuallv  and  mo  as  not  to  hurt 
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THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRIE. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  12, 188S. 

Frederic  C.  Dow  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Yon  are  a  boot  and  sboe  dealer  in  this  city  t — ^Answer. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  lon^  have  you  resided  and  done  business  heref — A.  I  hare 
done  business  here  since  1866. 

Q.  How  extensive  is  your  business  in  that  line;  I  want  to  know 
whether  yon  do  a  large  or  a  small  business  as  compared  with  other 
deiders  in  the  city  f — A.  I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that  I  do  as 
large  a  shoe  business  as  any  one  in  the  city. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Do  you  make  your  boots  and  shoest — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Yon  sell  them  f — A.  Yes. 

Q-  You  do  not  manufacture  the  goods  which  yon  sell  t — A.  No. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  But  you  have  some  grades  and  qualities  manu&otnred  porpoedy 
for  your  own  use,  do  you  not  t — ^A.  Yes. 

•Q.  And  stamped  as  the  '^  Dow  boot,"  &c. — A.  Yes ;  a  great  many 
of  them. 

Q.  I  wish  you  wonld  state  to  us  the  retail  prices  of  boots  and  shoeSy 
clothing  for  the  feet,  and  also,  perhaps,  rubbers,  during  the  period  that 
yon  have  been  in  the  trade,  especially  in  the  way  of  institntiug  a  ooni- 
parison  between  those  prices  at  the  time  when  you  began,  1866,  and 
tbe  present  time. — A.  A -calf  boot  that  I  sold  in  1867,  and  along  up  to 
1872  for  $7  a  pair  at  retail,  we  now  sell  for  $5.50;  that  is,  a  sew^  boot. 
A  pegged  boot  that  we  then  sold  for  $6  we  now  sell  for  $4.50.    In  1872 
prices  were  about  at  their  highest  while  I  have  been  in  business,  and 
they  then  commenced  to  drop,  and  for  five  years  they  kept  lowering  a 
little.    Since  1880  leather  goods  have  not  varied  umch ;  that  is,  in  boy 
ing  a  case  of  boots  for  the  last  few  years,  there  would  not  be  a  variance 
of  a  dollar  a  case  in  the  same  class  of  goods.    I  am  paying  the  sane 
price  now  that  I  did  in  1880  on  the  same  class  of  boot. 

Q,  How  about  the  leather  wear  of  ladies  f — A.  Ladies  leather  wear 
of  all  kinds  is  a  great  deal  cheaper.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
cheap  work  introduced  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Q.  Work  with  less  wear  in  it  f — A.  Yes.  Tbere  has  been  a  great  deal 
more  boots  and  shoes  made  by  machinery  for  the  last  ten  years  than  ever 
before,  consequently  the  goods  have  been  got  up  at  a  great  deal  leM. 
The  raw  material  is  not  much  less,  but  the  reduction  comes  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  goods. 

Q.  The  goods  are  of  inferior  make  f — A.  Well,  even  the  same  quality 
of  goods  have  been  got  up  for  less — substantially  as  good  a  quality-* 
but  besides  that,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  inferior  goods  manubet- 
nred,  particularly  in  ladies'  wear,  for  the  last  ten  yeariit,  more  in  ladies' 
than  in  gentlemen's.  Tbere  has  been  the  least  reiluction  on  the  best 
goods.  In  1872  we  used  to  manufacture  calf-skin  boots  firom  French 
skins  that  were  imported  at  $1.05  per  pound ;  the  same  stock  is  now 
$1.15. 

Q.  What  is  the  tendency  now,  and  what  has  been  the  tendency  of  the 
of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  upward  or  downward  prices  t — A.'  About 
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all  the  differeDoe  there  is,  is  in  the  cheapening  of  the  goods.    The  prices 
ATP  subfitantially  the  same  for  the  same  qualities  of  goods. 
The  TnAiRMAN.  I  don't  think  i  qnite  understand  you. 
The  Witness.  The  same  qualities  of  goods  to-day  arc  about  the  same 
price  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Q.  But  there  are  cheaper  grades  of  goods  f— A.  Yes.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  keep  them  op  to  the  standard.  They  are  always  eheai>ening. 
There  is  so  much  comi>etition  that  every  man  is  trying  to  make  his  boot 
cheaper,  when  it  really  is  not  as  good. 

Q.  Then  that  would  indicate  that  there  is  an  almost  unnatural  and 
excessive  competition  among  makers  for  the  home  market  lierts  would 
it  not  T — A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  any  class  of  goods  whero  there  is  such 
sharp  competition  in  manufacture  as  in  boots  and  shoes.  Of  course,  I 
am  better  posted  in  that  line  than  in  any  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  before  heard  any  complaint  that  there  is 

an  effort  to  hold  the  market  by  cheapening  the  goods  as  you  now  say. 

The  Witness.  Wejl,  they  do  not  pay  so  much  for  the  goods. 

Q.  Will  buyers  buy  two  i>airs  of  shoes,  at  $2.50  each,  rather  than  one 

pair  at  $5,  that  will  last  longer  f — A.  Men  are  obliged  to  <1(>  it.    A  man 

oomes  in  to  me  and  says,  ^*  1  want  a  pair  of  boots.*^    1  ask  what  price. 

Then  be  says,  ^*  I  have  got  to  have  a  pair  for  $2.     1  have  only  got  $2." 

lo  fact,  they  sometimes  say, ''  I  have  only  got  a  dollar  and  a  half.^ 

And  when  1  tell  them  that  I  cannot  give  them  a  gcMMl  pair  of  lM)ot8  for 

that,  and  that  it  would  be  throwing  money  away,  and  that  50  rents 

added  to  it  would  give  them  a  good  boot,  they  tell  me  they  rannot  help 

it,  that  they  have  only  got  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

Q.  How  18  it  with  yoor  customers,  are  they  largely  of  the  operative 
dus  t— A.  Well,  no ;  I  have  a  large  country  trade.  M3'  evening  trade, 
kwevor,  is  principally  operative  trade. 

Q.  How  many  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  do  you  sell  in  a  day,  on  the 
tfwage  t — A.  I  could  not  really  tell  you.  Some  Satunlays  we  will  sell 
donlrie  what  we  will  on  other  days. 

Q.  Saturday  is  your  biggest  day  f — A.  Yes ;  because  that  is  the  day 
tkit  the  operatives  do  their  trading  mostly.  Hardly  any  trade  comes 
a  to  08  Batarday  nights  excepting  the  operatives. 
Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  operatives  here  as  to  cloth- 
i&S  sad  the  comforts  of  life  f — A.  They  are  as  good  a  class  of  customers 
M  we  have  to  buy  and  pay  for  their  goods.  They  almost  invariably*  buy 
far  cMh«  and  they  are  as  easy  a  class  as  we  have  to  suit. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  how  the  boots  and  shoes  m:ule  in  this  coun- 
try by  machinery  compare,  if  you  know,  with  the  boots  and  shoes  made 
to  the  quantity  made  in  both  places,  and  the  relative  differ- 
in  quality, — ^A.  I  never  have  had  much  ex]>erience,  excepting  in 
•ome  few  French  goods.  I  have  sold  some  few  French  goods.  They 
w  brought  here  and  retailed  for  about  ten  to  twelve  dollars  a  pair.  If 
\oa|D  to  Boston  and  get  a  pair  of  lN)ots  ma^le  you  have  to  pay  #12. 
^nrnch  a  jMiir  as  I  have  on  you  would  have  t4>  pay  $11.  Those  l>oots 
v^  the  dealer,  I  understand,  $6.50.  But  then  lie  lias  to  pay  the  duty, 
*ad  the  duty  and  profit  make  the  boot  almost  doubh*  in  price. 

9>  Are  those  boots  and  shoes  you  refer  to  ma<le  by  hand  or  by  ma- 
fktsf ry  f— A.  by  uand. 

Q.  Most  of  our  boots  and  shoes  are  mmle  by  machinery  f — A.  Yes ; 
*at  I  am  giving  these  prices  on  our  hand-sewed  giHMis.    I  am  not  reck* 
^nig  on  machine-sewe<l  goods. 
Q.  You  sell  whiit  kindot  goods  yourself  f — A.  I  sup[yo.si»  seventy-five 
Pn  croL  of  luy  sales  are  machine- sewed  goods. 
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Q.  Is  not  the  manafoctore  of  boots  and  shoes  by  machineiy  in  this 
country  ahead  of  any  in  the  world  t — A.  I  think  so;  yes,  aw»y  ahead  o( 
any.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  at  alL 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Walker,  at  Worcester,  a  large  shoe  man  f — A. 
I  know  who  he  is. 

Q.  Is  he  not  a  large  boot  and  shoe  mannfactnrer  t — A.  Yes ;  though 
I  think  he  buys  a  great  many  goods  that  he  sells.  The  one  that  I  knew 
does,  0.  J.  Walker. 

Q.  Where  does  the  leather  come  from  out  of  which  your  boots  and 
shoes  are  made  f — ^A.  It  is  tanned  around  here  in  different  parts — New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts.  This  Westcott  calf-skin 
is  tanned  in  Conmcticut.  Westcott  tans  very  flue  skins.  And  theit* 
are  some  skins  tanned  in  this  city. 

Q.  How  do  the  prices  of  leather  tanned  in  the  West  and  here  com- 
pare t — A.  There  is  not  a  very  great  difference.  I  think  the  leather 
tanned  here  costs  quite  as  much. 

Q.  Does  it  not  cost  a  great  dtel  more  f — A.  Well,  yes ;  it  does  cost 
more.  I  don't  know  just  how  much  more,  but  I  know  it  does  covi 
more. 

Q.  Where  do  the  hides  come  from  that  are  tanned  here  in  New  Bog 
landt — A.  They  are  raised  around  here. 


Manchester,  N.  H.,  OcMm^  13, 18S3. 
Frederick  Sutth  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  were  you  born  f — Answer.  In  Candia,  10  niilesflnoD 
here. 

Q.  Where  have  you  spent  your  life  f — A.  In  Manchester,  since  I  wai 
twenty  years  of  age. 

Q.  That  is  how  many  years  agof — A.  That  is  about  forty -four  yean 
ago. 

Q.  In  what  business  have  you  been  engaged  during  your  life-timef 
Give  us  a  little  of  the  story  of  your  life. — A.  Well,  I  was  brought  op 
on  a  farm  until  I  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  Candia  is  a  very  roogb, 
stony  place.  I  had  only  the  privileges  of  the  winter  time  at  school 
At  eighteen,  I  got  a  school  to  keep,  at  $12  a  month;  and  with  that 
money  the  next  season,  I  went  to  Audover  to  school.  In  the  summer 
of  1838,  1  got  out  of  money,  and  thought  1  would  come  to  Manchester 
and  work  a  while,  to  get  money  to  finish  my  educ^ition.  I  let  mjaeif 
for  $125  a  year  to  a  man  named  George  Porter,  who  kept  a  store  here* 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  on  with  your  personal  and  businens 
history,  l)ecau8e  it  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  city  of  Manchester. 

The  Witness.  Manchester  was  then  a  perfect  sand  bank.  I  think 
one  ^^  Stark ^'  mill  was  running,  and  another  was  building  at  that  time, 
though  1  cannot  be  exact  alx>ut  that.  Elm  street  was  laid  out.  Theru 
were  but  four  or  five  buildings  on  this  side  of  the  street.  There  were 
no  buildings  in  Manchester  excepting  the  Stark  Mill  and  a  few  board- 
inghouses,  but  they  were  building  the  second  mill,  I  think. 

Q.  That  was  in  1839?— A.  That  was  in  18.^9.  I  know  one  mill  was 
running  at  the  time.  There  were  then  three  or  four  stores  on  Blm 
street,  and  the  store  1  was  in  was  a  grocery  and  dry  goo<ls  store,  tbiit 
st<ore  of  Porter's.    As  I  have  said,  1  let  myself  for  $125  a  year,  as  a 
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rierk.  I  usecl  to  get  up  t*arly  in  the  nioriiini;  and  work  antil  11  o'cloi^k 
at  iii|slit«  4H1  an  average,  and  84>ni»tiiue8  till  12.  F<ir  tbe  wliolo  year,  it 
would  avei.tge  that.  I  bad  only  $4.50  when  1  came  here,  and  liad  no 
reUti veM.  nor  anyt)ody  on  earth  to  help  me.  I  hail  a  certiiicate  from  my 
miuinter,  saying  that  I  was  a  '^  pretty'  clever  boy,"  as  he  pat  it.  I 
worked  that  year  intending  to  go  back  to  school,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
year  my  pay  waa  raised  to  $1^:  and  the  thini  year  it  was  doubled. 
Then  I  went  into  business  for  myself^  and  was  in  that  business  ten  3*ears. 
Then  I  was  elected  city  clerk  of  Manchester,  and  served  in  that  office 
three  or  four  years.  I  was  then  elected  mayor,  and  re-elected  three 
>eur8.  That  was  my  official  record  up  to  about  1855.  1  then  went  into 
the  banking  business.  In  1864  I  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  again, 
rp  to  that  time  I  had  always  been  a  party  man,  and  was  still ;  but  in 
I'SM,  I  was  elected  without  any  opiK)sition  from  either  party.  In  that 
same  year — in  war  times — I  was  nominated  for  governor,  and  elected 
ill  1865  and  re-elected  in  1866.  Shice  that  time  I  have  held  some  Gov- 
ernment offices  which  I  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  to  name. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  might  name  the  offices ;  we  would  like  to  know 
vbat  they  were,  so  as  to  show  your  identification  with  the  interests  of 
tbe  city  and  your  qualification  to  speak  with  regard  to  it. 

The  Witness.  I  was  manager  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  for  fourteen  years. 
I  have  had  the  general  management  of  the  First  National  Bunk  in  this 
city,  and  the  Merrimac  Kivex  Savings  Bank  as  general  manager,  treas- 
nrer.  and  cashier  since  1855 ;  since  I  went  out  of  the  offiite  of  mayor  for 
tbe  thini  year. 

Q.  As  yoo  have  traveled  more  or  less  in  this  and  other  countries  in 
it  way  to  give  you  considerable  knowledge  of  the  laboring  classes  and 
tbeir  condition  here  and  abroad^  will  you  please  state  what  opportuni- 
ti»^  you  have  had  in  that  direction  t — A.  In  1801  I  traveled  in  Kuro|)e, 
tbrongh  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  Six  years 
iifi^o  I  went  abroad  again  with  my  wife  and  traveled  through  Egypt, 
ibe  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Turkey,  Oreece,  coming  home  through  Italy. 
Last  December  we  started  again  and  went  to  Marseilles  and  through 
S|iain«  Gibraltar,  Tangier,  and  Northern  Africa ;  thence  to  Malta,  Alex- 
aoilria« Cairo;  spent  six  weeks  on  the  Nile, and  came  back  through  the 
iNUtle  field  of  Tel  El  K^bir  and  other  famous  fields  in  that  vicinity; 
thnmgh  the  canal  a  second  time  to  Port  Said,  then  to  Joppa  and  a  k(*c- 
OQd  time  to  Jerusalem.  This  time  we  only  went  to  Jericho,  the  Deuil 
Svs,  and  Jordan,  and  then  came  back  and  went  u[)  the  nnisi  to  Tyre 
isd  Sidou,  Beyrout,  thence  to  Damascus  and  to  BaalUHi ;  then  up  the 
eoMt  to  Antioch,  Tarsus.  Alexandetta,  and  Cyprus,  Htoppiug  at  the  Isl- 
and of  KlKMles ;  then  to  Smyrna  and  Ephesus  ;  then  to  Constantinople, 
tkioogh  the  Dardanelles  and  Black  Sea  to  Bulgaria,  from  then>  through 
Haogary,  and  Austria,  to  Paris,  and  thence  home.  Two  yisirs  ago  we 
rsid  a  visit  to  Mexico.  Of  course  I  have  W^en  in  all  the  Statt\H  of  the 
LDioo — having  lieen  three  times  in  my  life  to  Caliloniia. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  what  has  been  ^'our  identification  with  industrial  mat- 
tm,  either  here  or  in  foreign  countries. — A.  1   have  taken  a  deep  in 
tmtt  in  industrial  questions,  and  have  always  kept   my  eyes  open, 
^■oking  at  labor,  wherever  1  have  gone.     1  have  particularly  observetl 
iaboring  pe*>fde  everywhere. 

Q.  How  :.<.  i:  in  regartl  to  your  identifi(^atioii  with  some  of  the  large 
KMiuftthal  exhibitions  here  and  abi-oad  f — A.  1  might  have  said  that  when 
i  weoi  abroad,  in  18G1,  I  was  a  coniinissiuner  t(i  the  intcrnatit>nal  ex- 
bbitiou.  I  had  been  seleeteil  as  ('uited  States  eommissioner  to  the 
utematioual  exhibition  in  Ijonchm,  and  spent  two  or  three  months  there. 
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Q.  Were  yon  present  at  any  of  the  international  exhibitions  on  the 
continent  at  any  later  time  f — ^A.  I  attended  many  of  the  agricaltoral 
exhibitions,  very  many  of  tbem :  and  eveiy  time  I  have  been  abroad  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  to  attend  all  the  exhibitions  of  every  kind  that  I 
could  find. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  at  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair  in  this  country, 
that  was  in  1851  or  1852,  I  think  f — A.  I  was  not  connected  with  that 
I  ought  to  have  said  that  for  ten  years  I  was  a  tmstee  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society,  whose  president  was  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  and 
the  secretary,  Ben :  Perley  Poore.  We  held  several  fairs^it  was  before 
the  war — one  in  Richmond,  Va.  one  in  Louisville,  Ky.,for  a  whole  week, 
(one  of  the  best  exhibitions  I  think  I  ever  saw  on  earth),  one  in  Gincio- 
nati,  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  in  Chicago.    I  was  at  all  those  fain. 

Q.  You  say  that  Manchester  was  a  sand-bank  almost  when  yon  came 
here  t — A.  Yes ;  it  really  was. 

Q.  What  ha«  inatle  the  difference' between  Manchester  as  it  was  then 
and  ax  it  is  now  ? — A.  Labor.  Of  course  capital  wa^*  in  the  wills,  linf 
Hli  the  work  th.it  has  been  done  here  ha.s  been  generally  by  meu  who 
(*anie  here  i>oor,  as  1  was.  The  iii-st  year  I  c?inie  here  I  did  not  kuow  a 
MUgle  resident  ot  Manchester  who  was  worth  $2,000.  There  nii^lit 
have  been  one,  but  I  think  they  were  all  like  me,  worth  notliiiifr. 
We  came  here  with  only  our  hands  and  heads.  The  place  owes  ItH 
pros] >erity,  first,  to  capital  from  Massachusetts;  that  established  tbe 
mills  here,  and  from  that  the  |>eople  who  came  here  have  built  tbecit)' 
on  this  side  of  the  street  (of  course,  the  corponitions  built  the  otber 
side),  as  yon  see  it  to-day,  with  their  own  hands  and  heads,  not  vitk 
capital ;  and  those  who  have  been  industrious,  who  were  not  inipni- 
dent,  have  accumulated  a  comfortable  comi>etency.  I  do  not  know  that 
1  can  show  better  what  Manchester  was  when  I  came  here  than  to  n- 
late  an  instance  in  my  experience  to  show  you  how  sandy  and  dr>  it 
was.  You  could  not  see  a  tree  anywhere  except  on  Elm  street ;  not  « 
single  tree.  In  the  parks  there  was  not  a  tree  to  be  fonnd  except  on 
this  park  right  here  by  the  Manchester  Ilouse.  It  was  such  poor  soil 
that  it  immediately  dried  up  after  a  rain.  Elm  street  was  so  deep  with 
sand  that  the  girls  who  worked  in  the  Stark  Mills,  as  they  crossed  Elm 
street  and  got  to  the  store  steps,  would  sit  down  and  take  their  shoe* 
off  and  turn  the  sand  out  of  their  shoes. 

Q.  How  extensive  was  the  surface  of  that  character  f — A.  It  wm 
everywhere  dry,  sandy  soil. 

Q.  It  was  utterly  worthless,  then,  as  agricultural  soil! — A.  The  finrt 
year  I  was  mayor  I  ha<l  a  city  government  that  worked  with  me,  and  I 
thought  it  was  a  go<Kl  thing  to  plant  trees,  but  the  majority  of  the  i)eople 
sai<l  that  it  was  a  foolish  thing.  They  could  not  agree  with  m#^.  Tbey 
said  it  was  all  nonsense,  but  in  order  to  prove  my  faith,  1  took  hold,  nod 
these  large  trees  that  you  see  on  Elm  street  1  set  with  my  own  hand, 
in  about  1855.  Those  trees  that  you  see  in  the  ])arks  around  herewero 
set  about  that  time;  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  I  have  never  seen  trees 
grow  so  rajndly. 

Q.  What  is  the  diameter  of  those  trees! — A.  Some  of  them  I  shonld 
say  would  be  2  feet  in  diameter. 

Q.  Those  were  set  when! — A.  In  1854  and  1855.  Many  of  them  no 
larger  than  your  wrist.  As  I  said,  the  people  thought  the  place  was  ao 
poor  that  the  trees  would  not  grow.  But  the  tnes  and  the  place  have 
grown  wonderfully.  1  had  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  agricaltun 
and  horticulture  and  felt  sure  the  droppings  of  animals  would  make  thea 
grow  rapidly. 
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Q.  Tbvii  you  sUtributc  tkeir  rapid  growth  to  the  ieitiliziiig  niatehulf — 
A.   Yt*8;  that  IH,  to  thoHedn>ppiug8. 

H.  Not  to  the  natural  character  of  tho  soil  f— A.  No. 

Q.  Fiir  what  had  this  place,  which  is  now  Maochester,  beeu  use<l 
before  tlio  iinproveuieut  of  the  water  power? — A.  It  was  exhausted 
farioiii;:  laud.  People  would  sow  rye  on  these  plaios  aud  get  a  small 
crop ;  bat  there  were  good  ferms — as  there  ara  oow — I  meau  in  the 
couotj.  There  were  gwd  farms  in  what  is  now  the  old  part  of  Man- 
cheater. 

Q.  But  tha  location  of  the  city  itself  f — A.  It  was  on  a  sand-hill. 

ACCOUNT  OP  THB  CITY  OF  MAN0HB8TEB. 

Q.  Won't  yoo  go  on  and  describe  the  gradual  growth  and  develop- 
nicnt  of  the  placey  the  construction  of  new  mills,  and  the  order  in  which 
their  construction  took  place,  as  nearly  as  you  can  remember,  so  as  to 
pve  OS  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  place  f — A.  Since  our  first  rise 
we  have  had  sometimes  rise,  sometimes  progress,  and  sometimes  stand 
iDi;  still.    For  several  years  i^er  I  came  here  they  continued  building 
mills,  but  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years,  I  think,  before  any  buildings  were 
on  the  other  side.    I  was  one  of  those  hopeful  fellows  who  thought  we 
were  going  to  have  a  town  here,  but  the  migority  of  tho  people  wen* 
vobably  of  a  different  opinion.    I  remember  hearing  a  question  asked 
li\  somebody.  '<  Do  you  suppose  there  will  ever  he  any  buildings  on  tht* 
Ut  side  of  Elm  street  t"    And  I  immediately  said, ''  Yes ;  and  you  will 
Sto  to  see  it."    The  answer  to  such  remarks  generally  was  that  they 
woold  not  live  to  see  it.    But  finally  we  got  one  building  over  on  this 
■de,  and  that  started  them.    The  people  who  came  here  at  that  time 
veit  a  different  class  to  those  now.    The  ^^  Stark"  Mills,  of  which  Mr. 
Bonnie  is  agent,  were  running,  and  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  foreigner 
in  tbem ;  possibly  there  might  have  been,  but  all  the  foreigners  that  we 
had  then,  I  think,  were  Irishmen,  who  were  digging  the  canal.  TheoiK*ra- 
tires  were  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  blooming  girls.    IVrhafis,  be- 
ing a  young  man  of  about  twenty  at  the  time,  I  may  have  appreciated 
tkm  a  little  more  j  but  I  remember,  as  we  kept  a  dry*goo<ls  8ton%  alter 
the  Dills  let  out  m  the  evening,  they  came  to  our  stoi*e,  and  it  was 
crowded  with  them.    And  all  of  our  men,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  Yankee 
aeo.    There  being  so  few  places  about,  the  store  was  the  only  gather- 

There  was  no  iKWt-oflBoe  in  Manchester  then,  nor  a  chun^h  nor  a  sc*1hn>1- 
huQiie.  We  had  to  go  to  another  town  to  church  and  to  the  inxstoftiee, 
n  well  as  to  singing-school.  The  singing-school  was  two  miles  away. 
ttd  we  hati  to  come  home  in  the  dark,  and  we  always  had,  of  course,  to 
<»*tirt  the  girls  home.  That  was  the  condition  at  that  time.  Thr  iK>>t 
<Ace  was  three  miles  away,  and  the  church  further  down.  I  think  th:it 
vhat  I  state  now  is  not  generally  known.  There  was  a  paper  established 
herecalled  t he  Amoekeag Representative, and  that  paper  wiis<leterniined 
to  call  this  place  ^^Amoskeag."  The  streets  were  laid  out,  however,  and 
Ihe  e«litor  was  determined  to  call  this  street  Broadway,  an<l  for  one 
*hole  year  in  all  the  advertisements  he  spoke  of  this  place  as  Amos, 
heifr,  using  the  name  of  the  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  but  the 
people  did  not  really  like  it  It  was  a  whole  year  drifting  nmnd,  how. 
•vcr,  as  to  whether  they  should  call  the  place  Anioskeag  or  nt>t.  1  re- 
ftmber  that  old  Judge  Bell  came  along  one  day  and  nuiiilHTiMl  the 
hooaes  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  said  that  future  times  would  thank 
Urn  for  it.    Everyl>ody  worked  in  the  mill  then  except  a  few  carpenters 
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and  the  Irishmen  who  were  dig^ng  the  canal.  The  three  BtoreH  lunntnl 
really  the  exchange,  and  in  the  evening  the  people  would  come  up  to 
the  stor(*8  and  sit  around  the  steps,  and  the  general  impression  was  that 
we  would  be  some  day  live  or  six  thousand.  But  we  got  along  by  labor 
entirely.  No  capitalists  ever  came  to  Manchester,  so  far  as  I  know,  ex- 
cept the  capitalists  of  the  mills.  The  merchants  who  came  here  came 
poor ;  the  mechanics  came  poor.  I  think  it  has  been  the  most  iudas- 
trions  place  in  the  ^orld.  It  is  seldom  that,  during  my  life  of  forty-four 
years  here,  I  have,  during  labor  hours,  seen  a  man  standing  on  the  side- 
walks, except  on  holidays  and  evenings ;  I  have  very  seldom  seen  any- 
body <^  holding  up  posts,"  or  loafing  around  the  streets.  We  have  sill 
been  at  work,  and  have  all  been  busy.  There  may  be  now  a  few  more 
idle  men  than  there  used  to  be,  but  for  many  years  there  were  none, 
and  wages  were  low^  too.  I  got  $125  a  year  when  I  first  came,  and  I 
saved  $120  of  it.  I  will  not  trouble  you  by  a  recital  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I  came  to  save  that  much.  Hundreds  came  here 
and  got  about  $100  a  year  and  saved  it  all  except  five  or  ten  dollars. 

Q.  How  was  that — it  might  be  interesting  to  know  f — A.  Well,  I  wi]I 
tell  you.    I  got  $125.    Now,  how  did  I  get  my  clothes  f    I  clothed  my- 
self.   I  mended  my  own  stockings;  my  employer  used  to  give  me  a  pair 
of  seeks  sometimes.    We  had  no  new  clothes  as  boys  have  uowaikys. 
During  that  whole  year  that  I  was  first  in  this  pla<^  I  never  ]iaid  one 
dollar  for  a  carriage,  nor  did  anybody  else :  spent  no  money  for  cipwi; 
no  money  for  rum }  we  had  no  amuseuients,  no  holidays.    I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  vacation  for  ten  years.    That  is  the  way  we  gn-v 
up  here— by  constant  labor,  day  after  day.    I  think  the  prosperity  of 
the  place  is  more  due  to  that  than  to  anything  else — with  the  startiug     i 
of  the  capital  in  the  mills,  of  course.    Labor  is  the  foundation  of  our     { 
prosperity.    Now,  if  you  will  point  me  to  anything  which  you  wisL  to     i 
know  perhaps  I  can  come  back  to  some  regular  order. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  doing  very  nicely.  In  this  way.voa 
can  give  a  more  vivid  account  of  the  growth  of  the  city  than  in  any 
other  way.    So  please  continue. 

The  Witness.  I  remember  that  when  I  was  getting  $12J  a  year  my 
friend  Parker  here  was  attending  a  boat-house.  All  these  men  of  the 
place  were  working  hard  then. 

The  Cn AiBMAN.  You  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Parker ;  will  you  please 
suite  what  his  ]>osition  is  now  f 

The  Witness.  He  has  been  the  president  and  treasurer  and  casbior 
of  the  oldest  and  I  may  say  altogether  the  largest  savings  bank  iu  tlie 
state,  with  something  of  deposits  now  between  four  and  Ave  iniliioiis. 
And  he  has  also  had  the  management  of  the  Manchester  National  Bauk, 
and  he  has  always  paid  his  debts.  That  fact  ])erhaps  ought  not  to  l)C  al- 
luded to,  but  it  comes  to  my  mind  in  conneetion  with  the  industries  of 
Manchester. 

There  is  another  thing  here  that  1  have  not  ol^served  anywhen*  elsi*: 
We  do  not  know  what  you  call  an  aristocracy,  unless  there  is  a  littloof 
it  now.  I  think  that  within  the  last  few  years  a  little  of  it  haseropiK-d 
out  once  in  a  while,  but  it  cannot  live.  1  remember  a  man  who  v^hsau 
educated  man,  and  a  fine  gentleman,  who  came  here  thinking  that  he 
was  a  little  smarter  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  I  suppose  he  was.  He 
wanted  to  get  an  oftiee,  the  position  of  city  clerk,  buc  his  arisUH'ralic 
tendencies  were  the  death  of  him.  The  momenta  man  shows  hisliaml 
in  the  way  of  aristocracy  here  it  is  the  death  of  him.  The  giili^  iu 
the  mill  wen\just  as  gcKnl  as  the  ladies  of  Washington — its  a  SiMiatoi's 
wife— to  us.     The  idea  that  a  girl  in  the  mill  wa<ii  not  as  ;roo<l  as  any- 
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body  would  astonish  us.  I  remeniln^r  Mr.  Gillis,  of  the  Ainoskeag  Mills, 
and  liQch  people,  would  invite  nie,  u  )>oor  boy,  working  for  50  cents  a 
day,  whiJe  they  were  agents  of  the  mills  and  had  control  of  all  these 
peonle — would  invite  me  to  their  houses,  and  would  invite  the  factory 
Kirll  to  their  houses  at  a  reception  or  entertainment  I  do  not  say  but 
what  there  is  a  little  more  aristocracy  now,  but  I  think  we  owe  our  pros- 
perity in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  all  the  men  in  Manchester 
have  worked  together.  These  men  that  we  call  rich  men  here  toda}* — 
UH>k  over  the  city  aod  see  our  best  residences— call  the  roll — and  I  don't 
think  you  will  find  a  man  among  them  that  is  not  a  worker.  There  is 
mil  a  harder  woriciug  man  in  the  city  than  Nathan  Parker.  We  are  all 
working  hard  to-day,  perhaps  not  as  hard  as  we  used  to  do,  but  there 
in  uot  a  day  that  we  are  not  attending  to  our  business.  I  suppose  1 
r«iald  find  now  and  then  a  loafer  among  the  wealthy,  but  very  few.  1 
bavt*  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
Men  generally,  when  they  get  rich,  retire. 

You  have  asked  me  if  I  have  traveled,  and  1  have  been  a  good  deal 
frooi  home,  but  when  I  am  at  home  I  do  not  know  a  day  that  I  have  not 
worked  as  hard  as  anybody  else.  And  when  I  8i>eak  of  myself  I  wish 
it  distinctly  understocKl  that  I  represent  a  considerable  class  of  people. 
There  are  very  few  extravagant  men  here.  You  will  seldom  see  a  niau 
u  Manchester  that  keeps  a  span  of  horses.  I  MupiM>se  friend  Parker 
•ml  I  could  keep  them  if  we  wauteil  to,  but  wo  do  not  do  it. 

Xow,  to  come  to  the  ladies;  the  tirst  ten  or  fifteen  3'ears  of  my  life  in 
Mtncbeeter  1  could  hardly  find  a  family  that  had  a  servant  girl.  For 
tie  Arst  twenty  years  of  my  marrie<l  life  niy  family  had  no  s^Tvunt  f^irl, 
iiid  Mithongh  we  had  not  as  large  a  family  as  Home  we  had  no  servant  for 
in  that  period.  And  that  would  be  true  of  all  the  men  who  have  Iive<l 
Wre  as  long  as  I  have,  and  have  from  their  labors  got  a  eomfortablo 
niupetency.  But  I  am  speaking  more  of  the  older  days  than  of  the 
prvMrnt.  Of  course,  as  our  ladies  got  older  we  did  not  want  them  to 
«ork  hanl.  1  would  say  that  their  working*:,  however,  was  not  fn>m 
cnai|iuIsion ;  our  women  preferred  to  work.  1  am  taking  into  acrount 
Bbv  my  neighborhood  all  around,  and  1  know  that  our  wives  prt^ferred 
tvilii  their  own  work.  I  think  that  is  true  to  a  larger  extent  hen*  than 
IB  ttiiy  place  in  the  world.  I  have  nowhen^  seen  that  state  of  things  as 
lUve  here.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  as  a  fact  it  is  now  tnie,  but  that 
atbe  vay  it  used  to  be. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  Manchester  came  to  be  built  up  f — A.  Ves ;  it 
tme  to  be  done  by  strict  economy. 

I  did  not  quite  get  through  explaining  to  you  how  a  man  that  got 
11:2*1  saved  $120,  and  I  must  explain  that.  1  never  saw  a  person  dance 
ntJl  I  came  to  Manchester,  when  I  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  then 
^nilitaiy  company  came  here  one  evening  and  had  a  dance,  and  I  was 
anted  in.  Of  course,  I  should  not  have  paid  for  entrance.  There  wera 
>o  tlieaters  then,  or  entertainments  of  any  kind,  ex(*eptiiig  o<Tasional 
hctores. 

There ismnotherthingthati  ought  to  nienti«>n,  that  had  much  to  do  with 

tW  proeperi^  and  intelligence  of  Manchester.     In  1855  there  was  a 

*3ill  library  here  called  the  Manchester  Atliemeum,  which  belonged  to 

*  frv  indiTid     * » whose  names  I  don't  remeinlKT  now.   Jndge  Bell  came 

tone  one  da        ter  I  was  elected  governor  and  ssiid,  '*  i  want  you  in 

y^mr  next  ina      l      to  recommend  a  free  public  library.''    And  I  want  to 

|sre  Jndge  B  ;ii  tue  credit  for  that.     I  did  it.     lie  explaine<l  it  to  me, 

tal  during  my  next  administration  we  wen*  enabled  to  establish  here  a 

'{&  LAW) 
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free  public  library  ;  and,  in  order  that  the  library  shonld  live  forever— 
should  live  when  we  were  dead— by  the  excellent  forethought  of  J  ndge 
Bell,  we  had  this  clause  put  in  the  ordinance,  ^*  That  this  Atbenieniii 
Company  agree  to  give  their  library  to  the  city,  provided  the  city  will 
furnish  a  building  for  it,  and  forever  appropriate  #1,000  a  year,  at  le&st, 
to  the  increaae  of  the  library,  and  if,  at  any  time^  they  fail  to  do  that,  it 
shall  revert  to  the  original  owners."  That,  I  think,  was  in  1855.  Tlii* 
library  was  thoroughly  established,  and  one  of  the  proudest  things  in 
my  life  is  that  I  h^  something  to  do  with  its  establishment.  It  ha8 
uone  on  increasing  and  developing,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  chihl 
In  Manchester  can  go  to  that  library  and  find  a  work  on  almost  any 
subject,  and  can  have  the  benefit  of  it  for  nothing.  A  young  man  can 
come  in  here  and  work  in  a. factory,  and  get  as  good  an  education  as 
some  men  that  come  out  of  college. 

I  said  we  had  no  library  before  that,  but  we  did.  The  second  year  of 
my  being  here  a  few  gentlemen  established  what  was  called  a  **  period- 
ical club,"  and  got  some  newspapers  and  books,  and  we  had  a  reading- 
room  where  those  papers  were  kept  and  were  read.  Very  fortunately 
for  me  I  was  the  secretary  of  it,  and  so  had  the  privilege  of  reading  all 
the  books,  which  was  a  great  advantage.  But  this  present  ftee  library 
has  done  great  things  for  the  city  of  Manchester. 

I  forgot  to  state  one  thing,  when  you  asked  me  what  offices  I  bad 
held,  in  1855  I  was  chosen  chairman  of  a  committee  to  locate  and  baild 
a  reform  school — and  to  that  there  was  tremendous  opposition.  Ooe 
of  my  objects  in  going  to  Europe  at  that  time  was  to  \isit  the  reforma- 
tory institutions  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  I  did  visit  them  daring 
that  year,  with  that  object  in  view. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  an  idea  of  the  reform  school. 

The  Witness.  In  1855  the  subject  was  broached.  There  was  great 
opposition  to  it  in  the  legislature.  We  did,  however,  get  $10,00i»,  and 
I  was  put  on  a  committee  with  other  gentlemen,  and  we  bought  the  old 
Stark  farm  oi  100  acres  for  $3,000. 

Q.  You  mean  that  of  John  Stark,  of  the  battle  of  Bennington  f— A. 
Yes.  That  was  in  1855.  We  have  had  in  that,  up  to  to  day,  1,100  boyo 
and  girls,  of  which  we  think  we  have  reformed  80  per  cent. — save«l  them 
from  a  life  of  degradation.  That  is  a  State  institution*  After  that  time 
I  wsis  treasurer  of  it.  In  the  State  I  am  trustee  of  the  Orphans'  Home 
at  Frankfort,  and  trustee  of  the  agricultural  college  which  was  estate- 
lished,  during  my  own  administration  as  governor,  at  Hanover.  They 
h<ave  had  1,100  inmates  in  that  school.    There  are  about  120  now. 

Q.  In  the  reform  school  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  financial  history  of  the  city,  as  to  economy  in  it* 
administration,  and  as  to  honesty  and  integrity,  not  only  in  the  admiu* 
istration  of  the  city  linances,  municipally  speaking,  but  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  banks  and  other  institutions  t — A.  I  am  glad  yoncallwi 
my  attention  to  that  question,  for  1  should  not  have  thought  of  it — and 
right  here  something  ought  to  be  said.  Speaking  of  the  economy  of 
the  city  as  a  corporation  (which  will  serve  perhaps  as  a  fair  example  of 
everything  else),  1  will  mention  that  1  served  the  city  three  or  four  years 
for  $500  a  year  as  city  clerk.  I  was  then  elected  mayor,  and  gave  the 
city  all  my  time  for  $400  a  year,  (h>ing  nothing  but  attending  to  my 
dutii'8  as  mayog.  The  third  year  they  gave  me  $000,  and,  in  l^ 
when  I  was  electe<i  for  the  fourth  time  they  gave  me  $1,000.  But  8:il 
aries  have  always  been  very  low.  Now  when  it  com<»sto  the  honesty  of 
theci^y  and  its  institutions:  in  all  the  history  of  this  city  goveruuieu( 
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«*  forty-foar  years— althoagh  it  han  not  been  a  city  ns  long  as  tlia 
i;  during  all  ita  history — tbere  never,  to  my  knowledge,  has  beei 
efkksatiou,  either  from  any  city  officer,  or  in  any  of  oar  banks, 
ly  of  our  counting  rooms  or  corporations.    In  fact  I  don't  rememb 
^*a  single  instance  of  a  defiilcation  in  any  department  of  industry, « 
i  any  organixation  or  corporation  in  Manchester.    If  there  has  l)e€ 
ly,  it  has  escaped  my  n^collection  at  the  present  time.    I  think  thn 
leaks  well  for  all  the  men  who  have  been  in  Manchester  and  hav« 
id  money  passing  through  their  hands.    I  wish  I  knew  how  man^ 
UlioDs  and  millions  had  passeil  through  the  hands  of  that  man  who 
ts  iu  the  comer. 

Q.  Yon  mean  Mr.  Parker! — A.  Yes.  And  other  men  have  had  mill- 
ns  and  millions  of  dollars  passing  through  their  hands.  Millions  of 
hilars  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  paymasters  and  agents 
*  these  corporations.  In  all  these  millions,  and  in  all  the  milHons  of 
le  savings  banks  here,  I  have  not  known  any  dcfahtation.  It  is  possi- 
e  there  may  have  been^  sometimes,  some  small  examples  of  dishon- 
t\  on  the  part  of  clerks,  but  none  to  my  knowledge. 
Q.  Xone  even  on  the  part  of  the  clerks  T — A.  Never  to  my  knowledge. 
nd  I  have  been  twenty-five  years  now  in  the  management  of  the  Mer> 
mac  Savings  Bank,  which  has  hail  millions  of  dollars  on  deposit^  and 
ley  have  never  had  a  dollar  of  defalcation. 

Q.  You  were  si>eaking  of  the  homogeneity — the  uniform  condition, 
I  among  the  inhabitants,  of  the  wealthy  and  of  the  poorer  claaves,  so 
lat  there  may  have  been  no  distinctions  except  thost*  attaching  to 
writ;  how  is  it  about  the  religions  organizations.  Catholic  and  Prates- 
intt  Are  they  found  in  large  numlx^rs  here!  And  how  is  it  as  to 
berp  being  anything  like  prejudice  and  collision  among  them  in  a  re- 
gious  way  t — ^A.  I  am  glad  yon  nske<l  that  question — ver>'  glad.  For 
think  that  is  deserving  of  record.  I  was  here  when  tlie  first  religious 
ciety  was  formed. 

Q.  What  one  was  it! — A.  The  Congregational.     1  have  st*en  every 

ifrious  society  organized,  I  have  known  their  chTgymen,  including 

?ry  Catholic  clergyman  who  has  been  here,  and  not  only  known  them 

I  been  intimate  with  them.     Although  a  Protestant  myself,  I  have 

B  quite  intimate  with  the  Catholic  clergymen,  and  have  known  ever>' 

of  them,  from  the  first  who  came  to  the  present  day.     1  tliink  the 

ions  element  here  is  i)erha|>s  as  large  and  larger,  iM*rtain1y  it  is  as 

\  as  the  average  of  the  religious  sentiment  anywhere;  churches 

bumlant;  there  has  been  no  jar  l>etween  any  of  the  denominations. 

e  contribnte<l,  since  I  have  l>een  able  to  do  so,  to  every  religions 

Tiination,  although  strictly  orthmlox  myself.     1  think  there  is  no 

ma  society  in  the  city  that  we  have  not  contributed  to;  aind  we 

'  do  so  tomorrow  if  they  neednl  it.     I  mention  that  to  show  the 

'eeltng  that  exists.     1  fre<|uently  invite  to  my  house  Cath«ilie 

oen,  and  Catholics  who  are  not  clergymen,  and  we  artMMi  just  as 

nns  here  tis  though  we  wen^  all  of  one  denomination. 

ibody  has  been  burnt  at  the  stake  here  since  you  have  been  in 

Iter! — A.  No,  there  h;is  lK*en  very  litth*  <]iseussion.     I  n»mem- 

!i  President  Bartlett  was  here,  who  was  a  eoml>ativ(>  feUow,  lit* 

liscuss  a  little  with  the  U niversalists,  and  he  ha4l  pnivided  tor 

ion«  but  it  was  fKistiMuietl,  and  we  have  not  luul  it  sin(v.     In 

we  do  not,  as  far  as  1  have  ever  known  or  heanl,  know  any 

nt  what  a  man's  religious  heli«»f  is.     We  never  ask,  and  never 

thing  ab'Mit  it.     1  suppose  uiy  neighl>or  Parker  and  myself 

isits  in  our  savings  banks  from  every  denomination,  and  L 
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dou't  suppose  that  we  could  tell  in  one  case  in  ten  what  the  reli^otis 
denomination  of  the  man  is  that  we  do  business  with. 

Q.  You  have,  of  course,  observed  the  industrial  character  of  the  op- 
eratives all  the  way  along.  Tou  spoke  of  their  being  Americaos  in  the 
early  days.  Won't  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  transition  from  the 
American  help  to  the  present!  I  should  also  like  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  labor  and  capital  have  harmonized  throughout  the  history 
of  the  city. — A.  All  the  operatives,  at  first,  were  Yankees.  Then  the 
Irish  came  directly  from  Ireland  with  their  families,  and  after  they  had 
dug  the  canals— of  course  we  employed  them  for  all  that  sort  of  work — 
we  commenced  gradually  working  them  into  the  mills;  machinery  was 
improved,  and  as  the  young  children  grew  to  be  old  enough  to  do  any 
kind  of  work,  we  gradually  got  them  to  tend  some  of  the  machine;^.  So 
then  we  had  first  the  Irish,  and  we  had  no  other;  then  came  the  Ger- 
mans. There  were  not  yet  any  French.  As  the  foreigners  worked  in, 
the  Yankees  worked  out;  they  were  crowded  out;  some  of  the  old  over- 
seers after  a  while  had  left  for  other  [ikrts,  while  some  remained,  and 
what  we  call  the  <^ second  hands''  worked  up  to  firsts,  and  then  by  and 
by  the  third  hands  worked  up.  As  the  Irish  came  in  they  took  the 
under  work,  and  gradually  rose  up  till  they  had  places  of  importance. 
That  has  been  going  on  gradually  till  the  Germans  commenced  coming, 
and  then  (he  French.  It  is  going  on  all  the  time,  until  this  day,  for,  as 
you  know,  a  very  large  part  of  the  help  now  is  foreign. 

As  to  the  American  help  you  may  ask  me  what  is  become  of  them. 
Many  of  tiiiem,  after  they  had  got  a  competency,  went  out,  and  went  onto 
farms.    Many  of  them  went  West,  and  foreigners  naturally  came  in 
and  took  their  places.    The  Yankee  girls  got  married  and  made  splen- 
did wives,  as  a  rule,  and  there  was  a  demand  then  for  the  Yankee  girls 
in  other  departments.    As  female  labor  has  been  advanced,  and  as  the 
sentiment  has  been  growing  to  employ  foreign  labor,  the  Yankee  giria 
have  worked  out  of  the  mills  to  a  large  extent.    Mr.  Bourne  could  tell 
you  the  proportion  of  American  girls  that  still  work  in  the  mills,  but  1 
think  they  have  been  gradually  working  out,  and  the  foreigners  work- 
ing in.    But  that  is  all  right.    There  is  no  prejudice  lietween  the  Irish 
that  have  worked  up  and  the  Americans,  because  while  they  may,  here 
and  there,  have  worked  out  the  Yankees,  the  Yankees  were  ready  to 
^o.    Just  like  the  Chinese — when  they  went  into  San  Fraqcisoo,  the 
Yankees  and  the  Irish  were  put  out,  and  the  Chinese  took  their  places. 
And  now  the  Canadians  seem  to  be  growing  here  faster  than  any  other. 

But  you  asked  me  how  all  this  lalior  and  capital  have  worked  together: 
I  must  say  that  there  has  been  no  jar  at  all.  I  do  not  remember  more 
than  one  strike  here,  and  that  was  a  very  small  one.  I  think  there  is 
^reneral  satisfaction  with  the  prices  of  labor— of  course  not  altogether. 
There  are  always  some  grumbling  i>eople,  and  there  is  always  some 
cause.  I  think  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  getting  agents  who  an- 
(h^rstand  human  nature,  and  understand  how  to  get  along  with  their 

iirlp. 

And  right  here,  let  me  bring  up  something  that  may  be  forgotten, 
and  that  ought  to  be  mentioned,  showing  that  in  the  early  days  the 
kindly  feeling  of  tlie  agents — and  when  I  say  agents.  I  mean  capital— 
towards  the  laborer.  When  i  was  in  England  in  18G1, 1  had  my  atten- 
tion called  to  it  by  an  Englishman  who  had  come  here.  He  snid  that 
wiien  he  was  up  to  Manchester,  that  is,  this  city,  he  saw  a  beautiful  flm 
treo,  and  he  was  told  that  in  building  a  mill  the  Amoskeag  Compiiny 
ha<l  determined  to  cut  down  that  tree.  It  was  a  beautiful  tree,  growing 
uu  the  bank  of  the  river  and  opposite  the  window  of  the  Amoskeag  mill 
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Tlie  girlA  in  the  mill  signed  a  petition  to  the  agent  to  spare  that  treev 
ind  he  did,  and  the  company  went  and  changetl  all  its  plans  for  that 
•oill  at  consideiable  exi>ense,  and  built  the  mill  in  another  place,  in 
order  to  spare  the  tree  on  the  petition  of  the  operatives.     In  England 
that  was  conBidere<l  a  great  thing  for  a  company  to  do.    And  such  things 
vere  no  common  here,  and  so  constantly  exhibited  the  good  feeling  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  that  we  thought  nothing  of  it.     I  had  known 
all  about  this  before;  but  I  did  not  really  think  it  worth  mentioning 
until  this  gentleman  reminded  me  of  it.    That  tree  was  spared  for  many 
yearn,  just  on  account  of  the  petition  of  those  girls;  and  that,  perhaps, 
illustrates,  better  than  anything  I  could  say,  the  kindly  feeling  existing 
between  the  openitivea  in  the  mill  and  the  capitalists.    I  am  informeil 
by  Mr.  liounie  that  that  tree  has  just  been  cut  down.    I  presume  the 
petitioners  are  all  dead  and  gone  now.    But  I  will  say  even  now  that, 
from  what  I  know  of  Colonel  Livermore,  if,  to-day,  the  operatives  in  his 
mills  had  petitioned  for  that  tiee  to  stand,  he  would  have  let  it  stand. 
It  they  had  said  a  second  time  *^  SpHre  the  tree,"  I  think  he  would  have 
»)ian!d  it    That  is  my  opinion.    There  always  has  been  on  the  part  of 
the  agents  and  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists  here  a  most  excellent  good 
•ense  and  most  kindly  feeling,  and  it  is  seldom  that  you  will  see  or  hear 
anybud>  talking  against  capital.    It  is  somethnes  done.    I  remember 
a  ui*wHpa|)er  heit^  that  once  said,  '<We  hope  the  day  will  come  when  the 
latM  and  the  owls  will  make  their  nests  in  the  mills."    The  man  that 
Hid  that  is  dead  now.     Ue  thought  he  was  going  to  cater  to  the  labor- 
ini;  |MH)|iU*  here  and  get  votes,  but  from  that  day  his  paper  went  down, 
aiHl  it  didn^t  live  sixty  days  after  it  said  that  thing.    You  could  not 
nine  an  antagonistic  feeling,  you  could  not  excite  a  prejudice  among 
te  laboring  ]>eople  here  against  capitalists;  for  capitalists  are  their 
TfFT  best  friends. 

•ill  these  parks  that  you  see  around  here  were  given  by  the  Amos- 
k^  Company  to  the  people  of  Manchester;  the  city  never  paid  a  dol- 
Iv  for  them  except  to  build  the  fences  aniund  them.  It  was  all  given 
\v  capital,  and  it  was  not  oblignl  to  do  it.  I  remember  that  when  1 
^  these  titles  here,  there  was  a  tremendous  opposition  to  it.  I  went 
to  the  agent  of  the  Amoskeag  Company*  and  said  to  him,  ^'I  want  to 
df^Momething;  I  want  to  set  some  trees."  He  said,  ^^So  do  I,  and  I  will 
t<fUyoa  what  I  will  do."  (I  had  got  liOO  trees  and  had  not  got  quite 
tkriKigb  with  them.)  He  said,  *'I  will  furnish  you  with  all  the  trees 
yoQ  want."  Although  the  Amoskeag  Company  were  )>aying  one-thinl 
of  the  taxes,  they  encourage<l  this  and  every  other  good  thing  for  the 
•dTaocement  orthe  city.  And  what  wais  true  then  is  true  now  to  this 
^  hour.  We  have  lio  men  in  Manchester  who  take  more  interest  in 
the  religioas  and  mond  character  of  the  city  than  our  mill  agents.  The}* 
CMieoot  here  with  the  lK)ys,  and  panule  the  stret*ts  with  the  firemen 
*im1  with  the  sohliers  when  asked,  and  they  all  go  and  sit  down  at  their 
WfiqaetA.  I  am  not  ovmloing  this,  gent liMiiiM) ;  it  is  the  exa<;t  truth, 
hsuiy  lie  true  of  other  )>  aces  to  some  extent,  but  you  will  excuse  me 
iflama  little  enthusiastic  about  this  city,  tor  I  love  it.  It  seems  to 
^as  I  walk  under  these  lives  that  the  bran<'hes  of  the  trees  recognize 
ik*.  I  lo%'e  to  think  they  do.  And  the  people  that  I  have  lived  among 
Wnt  for  forlyfcmr  years,  when  I  think  how  kind  they  have  l>een  to  me 
iod  to  everybotly— having  vored  for  me  six  times  (four  times  as  mayor, 
*id  twice  as  governor) — ^>'oa  must  excuse  me  if  1  am  enthusiastic. 

The  ClIAllOlAN.  So  King  as  >ou  state*  (»nlv  I'aets  I  do  not  think  it  is 
U}  wonder  that  you  feel  a  little  entluisiastie,  and  that  you  excite  tha( 
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feeling  in  others.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  know  any 
wealthy  man  in  the  city  who  has  not  made  his  money  in  the  city! 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  of  any  now.  It  is  possible  there  may 
be,  but  they  do  not  occur  to  me  now. 

Q.  That  being  so,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  give  us  as  good  an  idea 
as  you  can  of  the  amount  of  capital  that  has  come  from  outside  the  city 
to  be  combined  with  the  labor  performed  by  those  who  have  lived  here, 
and  which,  together,  have  brought  about  these  results  as  a  whole;  it  is 
1  he  creation  of  labor;  you  began  by  saying  that. — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  much  capital  brought  to  Manchester,  except  the  capital 
in  the  mills  here.  I  think  it  has  been  wrought  out  by  the  brain  and 
muscle  of  the  men  that  you  see  here  today;  it  has  been  wrought 
out  in  all  departments  of  trade.  We  are  having  a  large  country  tr^e, 
and  all  our  farmers,  who  were  of  no  consequence-r-many  of  them  having 
been  fishermen — are  to-day  increasing  in  wealth  from  the  land  that  this 
town  has  enriched  for  miles  around.  The  city  has  enriched  this  country 
till  farming  is  really  profitable  around  Manchester,  and  considerable 
money  has  been  made  that  way.  Then  individual  enterprises  have  come 
in  here  in  many  departments.  Down  on  Canal  street,  and  what  they 
call  Mechanics'  Kow,  there  are  many  individual  enterprises;  but  1  do 
not  think  these  men  brought  much  capital  here.  I  think  these  deposits 
in  the  savings  banks  have  been  earned  by  the  muscle  and  brain  of  the 
men,  women,  and  children  that  are  here  to-day. 

Q.  At  the  inception  of  manufacturing,  of  course,  there  was  capital 
brought  here  from  elsewhere  to  erect  the  buildings  and  to  erect  the 
machinervt — A.  They  have  all  been  well  paid  for  it,  I  think  you  will 
find. 

Q.  But  the  increased  investment  from  year  to  year,  up  to  the  present 
time,  do  you  think  that  that  investment  has  been  principally  the  result 
of  the  earnings  here,  upon  the  spot,  of  the  capital  and  labor  already 
here!  -A.  I  do. 

Q.  So  that  really  the  capital  which  may  have  come  from  time  to  time, 
from  abroad  since,  has  been  more  than  replaced  by  the  capital  around 
here  on  the  spotf — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  Therefore,  it  would  follow  that  the  city  itself  comes  practically  to 
be  the  creation  of  the  labor  thai  has  been  here! — A.  Combined  with' the 
capital  of  the  corporations. 

Q.  The  original  capital  that  they  started  with — but  the  point  I  want 
to  get  at  is  rather  that  corporate  capital  has,  by  its  investment  here,  been 
able  to  replace  itself,  and  also  to  create  the  increase  of  capital  that  has 
been  put  into  the  factories  here. — A.  I  think  that  the.  capital  that  has 
been  put  into  the  mills  here  by  people  out  of  the  State  has  on  the 
average  paid  an  excellent  dividend,  and  that  we  have  returned  to  them 
a  good  return;  and  they  with  that  capital  have  worked  with  our  hands 
and  our  brains,  and  we,  having  their  capital  t<>  stiirt  with,  have  made 
capital  of  own  own.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  laboring  people,  for  I 
am  one  of  the  laboring  people;  we  have  returned  these  corporations 
good  returns  for  their  capital.  We  have  made  for  ourselves  money  by 
having  first  the  capital  here,  and  giving  employment  to  our  hands  and 
brains. 

Q.  There  was  some  water,  running  down  hill,  which  was  an  important 
element  to  start  with ;  that  is  to  say,  the  water-power  was  here  t— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  have  seen  most  of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  governor;  do 
you  know  any  reason  why,  with  the  same  effort,  the  same  industry,  the 
eame  e^nom^^  the  same  inte^ty^  an4  the  same  ;&eal,  what  has  beeu 
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doDe  here  could  not  l>e  done  in  many  places  in  all  )>art8  of  the  coantry 
nod  in  olher  cHMintrieHf 

The  Witness.  With  water  iK>wer! 

The  I'liAlRMAN.  YeH;  where  they  have  the  power. 

PROSPEC^T   FOR  MANUFACTURES  IN   THE  SOUTH. 

A.  I  have  traveled  in  every  Southern  State,  and  1  can  see  no  reason 
wb3'a&iM»tlier  Manchester  could  not  be  built  up  in  those  States  where  they 
have  irood  water  |iower.  1  see  only  one  disadvantage  that  our  Southern 
|ieai»le  labor  under,  and  |>erhaps  that  may  Ik'  balanced  by  their  having 
material  on  the  ground,  and  that  i8  that  I  don't  think  that  the  European 
race  can  do  as  much  labor  in  a  warm  climate  aH  in  a  cold  one.  That  has 
Vtnen  my  experience  the  worhl  over,  that  in  a  cold  climate  the  |)eople 
work  faster  and  walk  faster  and  generally  accompliMh  more  lalK>r.  But 
there  are  many  parts  of  the  Southeni  States,  where,  as  Senator  Pugh 
knows  better  than  I  know,  there  is  water- power,  and  where  the  climate 
is  as  good  as  in  Xew  Kngland,  and  not  any  more  uncomfortable  to  those 
who  have  experienced  it. 

Q.  All  through  the  mountain  region! — A.  Yes;  where  you  find  water- 
power  yoa  generally  find  a  salubrious  climate.  1  have  been  in  factories 
in  Borne,  Italy,  and  I  am  snre  that  the  operatives  in  the  hot  climates  do 
not  work  as  rapidly,  and  1  don't  think  they  accomplish  as  much  labor. 
That  is  to  sa}',  if  you  should  move  these  Manchester  mills  into  a  warmer 
dimate,  and  let  every  oircunistance  Ix^  (M^ual  except  the  climate,  taking 
all  the  same  opersitives,  the  same  overseers,  and  the  s^ime  machinery 
ind  buildings,  I  do  not  think  that  you  could  accomplish  as  much  labor 
vitbin  the  same  number  of  hours  iis  }'<m  will  in  a  ciK>h'r  climate.  1  may 
be  mistaken  about  that,  but  our  Southern  friends  have  this  to  balance 
Ibt:  they  have  the  material  right  thert»,  and  have  no  fn»ight  to  pay  on 
it^iod  I  have  no  doubt  manufacturing  may  Ih'  made  a  success  South  as 
»eU  as  North,  without  any  injury  to  New  England.  There  is  room 
«OQgb  for  all. 

Q.  ilow  can  you  entertain  the  idea  that  other  folks  can  gain  and  we 
•ot  be  hurt  by  it  t 

FOREIGN   MARKETS^ 

A.  becanse  every  place  builds  up  a  community  for  itself.  We  have 
IKK  begun  to  get  the  markets  of  the  world  that  we  can  get  today.  When 
in  Uexico  1  was  astonished  to  set*  how  little  of  the  markets  of  that 
(OQDtry  the  Americans  have.  With  our  machinery  we  ought  to  clothe 
the  world.  We  comiwte  with  Kngland,  not  comjdetely ;  England  is 
doing  well  enf>ugh,  but  markets  are  being  created  all  the  time.  We 
ve|P>ing  to  have  a  good  market  in  Mexico  in  time.  In  the  city  of 
Vezko,  when  1  was  there,  I  could  not  get  an  article  that  was  of  Amer- 
itto  make.  I  paid  thirty-st'veii  cents  there  for  a  cake  of  soap,  which 
■)'  wife  told  me  was  made  in  New  York,  and  would  cost  in  ^ew  York 
<«o  cents.  We  have  done  nothing  to  supply  t|^e  Mexican  market.  1 
fenij  that  I  do  not  think  we  have  made  the  pi*o)KT  effort.  I  do  not 
tkiok  that  onr  Government — excuse  me,  Si*nators,  for  saying  this — has 
Baile  a  proi^er  effort  for  a  market  for  onr  )>nHlucts  abroml,  and  1  think 
today  that  you  can  duplicate  all  our  mills  in  the  South,  and  with  an 
m»'r;:etic  Government  that  will  seixl  active  consuls  abn^ul  on  good  sal- 
ahm  instead  of  starving  them,  wr  ean  make  markets  all  over  the 
Varld,  and  establish  factories  all  over  the  TnitiMl  States,  and  it  would 
M  hart  New  England  a  bit.     I  rejoice  to  si^i^  the  mills  going  up  in  tht 
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8ontb,  aud  I  am  certain  it  will  not  hart  as.  I  want  the  Govemine 
Bend  consnlH  abroad,  not  for  political  reasons,  bat  men  of  ability 
will  open  up  markets  for  oar  industries.  But  I  am  getting  off  tte 
ject,  1  am  afraid. 

The  Ohaieman.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Puou.  You  are  on  a  vital  subject,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  }'ou  any  other  suggestions  for  opening  up  markets  f — 
do  not  think  there  is  a  market  on  this  globe  that  America  canBot 
into.  She  can  go  up  tbe  Nile,  yet  in  Egypt  you  cannot  getanjt 
from  America.  Our  English  friends  go  in  with  everything  there.  ^ 
took  Cyprus.  I  could  have  bought,  in  Cyprus,  all  the  property  ii 
place  with  my  letter  of  credit,  when  I  went  there ;  but  the  Engiiah  < 
ernment  went  and  bought  it  out  at  300  per  cent.  Why  can  we  not  i 
energetic  men  of  intelligence  and  spirit  to  different  imi>ortant  stal 
throughout  the  world,  and  let  them  make  it  their  business  to  estal 
trade  i^elations.  We  do  not  want  to  fight  people,  but  we  can  exi>enc 
intelligence  in  developing  our  trade  relations  and  our  commerce  witl 
whole  world,  if  the  Goverument  will  help.  I  am  ashamed  of  oar  i 
ernment  abroad.  We  have  no  Navy,  and  we  have  nobody  to  intra 
as  to  any  of  the  foreign  nations.  1  don't  see  that  the  Govemmei 
doing  anything  in  that  direction  at  all.  American  goods  can  com; 
with  goods  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  I  do  not  find  them  anywj 
but  in  America. 

LABOR    AND    CONDITIONS    OF    LABORING    LIFE    IN    EGYPT  AND   ' 

BAST. 

Q.  You  have  observed  the  laboring  people  abroad  and  here.  Vl 
should  you  say  as  to  their  relative  conditions  f — A.  Oh,  there  is  no  c 
parison.  There  is  no  i>eople  in  the  world  that  can  compare  in  vii 
and  intelligence  with  our  laboring  people.  The  people  of  the  Nile  Is 
hard,  and  are  good  agriculturists,  but  it  is  labor  of  no  compeosat 
To  illustrate :  we  hired  a  donkey  and  man  all  day  and  traveled  sev 
mile«,  to  Thebes — the  man  taking  his  donkey  and  furnishing  him 
and  his  donkey  with  food,  and  coming  back  at  night  (having  left 
o'clock  in  the  morning),  and  if  you  give  him  5  cents  for  such  time 
labor  he  is  perfectly  satisfied. 

Q.  What  can  he  buy  with  it  f — A.  There  is  nothing  to  buy.  It  doee 
cost  him  anything  to  live.  They  live  on  the  sugar  cane  there.  W 
you  call  a  laboring  man  does  not  own  any  land,  and  they  get  a  n 
nothing  for  their  labor.  For  one  penny  such  a  man  will  get  sugar  c 
enough  to  fe^d  him  all  day. 

Q.  The  cane  in  a  raw  condition  t — A.  The  raw  cane.  He  will  br 
it  in  pieces  and  will  live  all  day  on  a  cent's  worth  of  it.  The  grass 
feed  of  a  mule  grows  constantly,  and  is  got  for  a  mere  trifle.  Then  tl 
people  expend  nothing  for  clothes.  Why  should  they  want  any  oiou 
I  bought  the  complete  costume  of  a  lady  for  forty  cents.  She  t 
it  all  off  and  gave  it  to  me,  all  she  wore  (and  she  was  well  dre^ 
for  that  country).  Of  course  my  wife  was  present  or  I  should  not  li 
got  it. 

Q.  What  of  the  working  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  t — A 
Spain  I  fbund  them  working  for  25  cents  a  day.  That  is  good  paj 
a  laborer  in  Spain  in  the  vineyards  and  orange  orchards,  and  mecha 
are  getting  less  than  half  what  we  pay. 

Q.  How  do  they  live  !— A.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration.    At  S 
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m  an  Americaii  ooUoge,  we  called  on  the  president  of  the  col- 
hr.  Bliss.    We  i       four  srorking  in  his  garden.    I  said,  ^^  Doo- 

tiat  do  you  pay  i  1 1 "    "  Why,**  he  said,  "  they  come  to  beg 

the  privilege  of  working  for  a  sixpeuce,"  that  is  about  12}  cents 
money.  ^'  They  come  and  beg  for  the  privilege  of  working,"  he 
and  I  cannot  pay  them  less  than  6d.,  bnt  they  would  work  for  less." 
^  How  do  they  work  t "  He  said,  ^^  Look  and  see."  I  sat  down  for 
I  and  observ^  these  men,  and  they  worked  as  well  and  intelli- 
as  our  men  do.  Syria,  by  the  way,  is  a  beantifnl  country.  There 
•  silk  factories  there,  but  the  laborers  get  only  12  cents  a  day,  and 
we  on  it. 

^bat  sort  of  a  living  is  it :  what  do  they  have  for  clothing  and 
ad  shelter! — A.  Their  food  and  clothing  and  manner  of  life  are 
lingly  simple.  Take  the  common  people  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and 
;all  parts  of  Africa  that  1  have  visited,  they  never  eat  any  meat, 
sore  there  is  poultry,  and  there  are  eggs  there  for  the  better  class 
pie,  but  the  common  people  never  eat  those  things.  They  never 
ra  to  a  regular  meal  in  most  of  those  countries. 
l3rria  they  live  better  than  they  do  in  Egypt.  The  Syrians  are 
ring.  But  we  all  know  what  labor  is  in  Europe.  But  in  those 
ries  outside  of  Europe,  on  the  other  continent,  1  should  say  that 
was  not  compensated'  more  th  i  one-fourth  what  it  is  here  for  the 
slass  of  work.  Consequently  luey  cannot  have  the  luxuries  of  the 
ry.  Of  course  every  country  1  its  luxuries.  There  are  as  good 
,  for  example,  in  Syria  and  es  in  Egypt  as  there  are  here,  bnt 
ost  of  the  people  have  nothini  mi  do  with  them.  Here  our  people 
1  come  to  the  oest  hotels  with  it  its  costing  them  much,  even  our 
dves. 

Even  if  we  sold  our  goods  to  those  countries,  we  would  not  get 
for  them  f~  A.  The  business  would  grow.  At  Tangier  they  wear 
ther  common  white  cotton  cloth,  except  the  higher  orders  of  the 
L  In  Morocco  we  could  get  a  market  also  for  our  cotton  cloth, 
want  the  cheap  calicoes  that  we  make  here  and  all  our  cheap 
.    There  would  be  quite  a  market  in  those  poor  countries  for 

Fhey  would  contrive  to  pay  something  for  them  f — A.  I  think  so. 
lot  exactly  what  they  are  making.  We  want  their  Morocco  rugs 
e  got  SIX  of  them),  and  we  want  cloth  sent  there  to  pay  for  them, 
to  pay  for  mine  in  gold. 

• 

m  THE  TUBKISH  EMPIRE. 

Vou  Spoke  of  passing  through  some  portions  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
soming  this  way,  and  through  Auntria,  1  think  you  said ;  and  you 
ipokeu  of  Spain.  Give  na  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  work- 
sople  of  those  countries  respectively. — A.  Starting  from  Cairo,  or 
'  firom  the  Upper  Nile,  at  Nubia,  and  coming  then  towards  home, 
is  all  the  way  through  a  gradual  improvement.  In  Nubia  very 
^  the  natives  wear  any  dress,  and  in  consequence  their  wants  are 
ew.  As  intelligence  increases,  the  wants  of  the  people,  of  course, 
ie,  till  you  get  to  Port  Said.  Of  course  in  Alexandria,  and  the 
you  iind  educated  people,  as  you  do  here ;  and  even  the  lower 
of  people  there  ''**e  an  improvement  on  the  Nile  people,  as  you 
LliiOQgh  Barca  la  Syria ;  at  IsmaXlia,  on  the  Suez  Can^,  I  find 
er  kind  of  Egy  -people  of  more  enterprise.    Going  along  to 
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Port  Said  on  the  canal,  and  the  Mediterranean,  there  are  qnite  intelli 
gent  people.  When  yon  get  into  the  Holy  Land  and  Joppa,  the  oom- 
mon  people  are  a  little  iroproTement  on  those  of  Egypt ;  they  are  a  little 
higher  class,  bnt  not  much.  When,  however,  you  get  up  into  Syria  there 
is  a  great  improvement  I  think  that  has  come  from  the  industries  of 
the  ))eople.  That  is  a  mountainous  country  and  they  make  considerable 
silk  there.  There  they  are  better  clad,  more  intelligent,  and  more  in- 
dnstrions,  and  have  more  of  the  luxuries  of  life  than  in  most  of  theie 
other  couuti'ies. 

Then  you  come  up  the  coast  till  you  get  to  Asia  Minor,  and  yon  find 
about  the  same  line  of  people  till  you  get  to  Asia  Minor  and  Antioch 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  up  along  the  coast  till  you  get  to  Smyrna  yoo 
find  on  the  whole  quite  an  intelligent  people,  a  little  improvement  stifl 
on  the  others.  When  you  get  up  to  Smyrna,  where  oar  New  Hamp- 
shire consul,  Mr.  Stephens,  is,  you  find  a  .decided  improvement.  Aiid 
as  yon  go  along  that  way  till  you  get  to  Constantinople,  you  find  il 
keeping  on  improving.  As  you  go  up  the  Dardanelles,  up  the  Black 
Seal  and  to  Bulgaria,  you  will  find  the  people  a  little  more  advanced 
still.  By  the  way,  we  ought  to  have  a  market  there.  The  people  are 
lazy,  and  work  only  about  three  days  in  a  week.  Their  country,  how- 
ever, is  something  like  ours.  They  are  better  than  the  Turks,  though 
there  are  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Turks.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  laboring  people.  They  are  ground  to  death.  The  Turk  has  no 
voice  in  anything.  He  is  taxed  to  death  for  these  harems  and  palaces 
3f  the  Sultan  and  ail  his  family,  and  he  has  no  voice  of  his  own  in  the 
affairs  of  his  country.  Up  in  Bulgaria  there  is  a  little  more  independ* 
ence,  and  as  they  get  more  independence  they  get  more  intelligeDt 
Going  into  Koumauia  you  find  something  a  little  better  still  thim  ia 
Bulgaria. 

Q.  Is  there  any  chance  for  an  American  market  there  T — ^A.  I  think 
so. 

Q.  What  could  we  sell  in  EoumaniaT— A.  We  could  make  wooden 
toys  and  sell  them  there.  Some  of  our  dry  goods  would  sell  there,  and 
our  machinery  would  sell  there  easily.  They  have  nice  cities.  We 
ought  to  be  there,  and  could  be  there  if  an  effort  were  made.  C'f  coarse, 
in  ilungary,  between  Bulgaria  and  Vienna,  people  seem  to  be  quite  well 
ofi',  though  not  as  well  off  as  our  people.  Laborers  there  get  aboot 
fifty  cents  a  day — about  one-half  what  our  laborers  get.  The  farmiDf 
people  there  seem  to  be  very  well  off;  they  come  nearer  to  us  than  any 
))e()ple  east  of  us.  France  you  know  all  about,  and  also  Germany.  It 
is  not  worth  while  talking  about  these. 

IN  SPAIN. 

Q.  How  about  Spain  f — A.  Spain  is  just  about  one  hundred  years  be- 
hind France  and  the  other  nations.  As  soon  as  you  land  at  Baroelons 
It  is  like  going  out  of  the  United  States  into  the  northern  parts  of  Can- 
adii,  like  stepping  right  back  one  hundred  years.  Their  cars  are  nn 
wit  h  no  system.  They  start  out  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  stop  with- 
out n*gar(l  to  ])lan.  They  have  no  system  in  their  hotels.  But  still  fS 
could  find  quite  a  market  there. 

Q.  What  could  we  sell! — A.  Well,  we  ought  to  sell  almost  everything 
there.  You  may  say  that  we  do  not  want  their  wines,  &c.,  but  then 
are  things  that  we  do  want.     Mr.  Eeed,  the  consul  at  Madrid,  tdd 
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re  bad  no  rigt  s  there.  They  are  afraid  of  England,  bnt  of  no- 
.  We  are  imi  ing  grapes  and  wiues  from  there.  They  are 
p  into  France  i  1  mixed  there  with  other  poorer  winee,  and  we 
that  way.  If  we  are  to  buy  them  at  all,  we  onght  to  get  them 
rom  the  place  where  they  are  prodaced — thoagh  I  Bnppose  we 
I  to  get  onr  wines  from  California.  I  am  aware  that  I  am 
to  a  very  strong  temperance  man,  bnt  I  will  say  that  there  is 
re  make  in  Manchester  that  I  conld  not  sell  in  Spain  if  yon 
K>wer. 

yon  think  yon  conld  make  it  so  cheap  thAt  yon  conld  go  into 
iiih  market  and  exchange  there  for  goods  d^at  we  wantt — A. 
;  becaiuse  they  are  so  lazy  there  that  they  won't  make  any* 
what  they  are  obliged  to.  They  are  too  lazy  to  earn  anything, 
ive  anything  to  bny  with,  however,  snch  as  grapes,  oranges, 
od  wines,  they  will  bny.  I  went  out  into  the  city  of  Madrid, 
I  that  all  sorts  of  goods  are  abont  50  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
Most  ci  them  come  fix>m  France;  France  has  a  pretty  good 
re. 

n  we  have  only  to  add  the  transportation  charge  to  the  price 
ods  in  order  to  get  the  trade  t — A.  The  transportation  charge 

Jht.  A  case  of  goods  that  I  had  brought  from  Gibraltar  to 
not  cost  as  much  as  it  did  to  bring  the  same  goods  from  Bos- 
Aohester,  only  sixty  miles.  My  freight  bill  in  Boston  was  not 
I  assure  you,  as  the  bill  fro  »  here.    Ton  can  go 

ight  to  Spain  with  almost  ai  ly  you  will  find  that  tEe 

aticm  is  a  mere  nothing. 

int  to  be  sure  that  we  have  got  your  idea  as  you  mean  it.  I 
id  yoo  to  say  that  nearly  alL  or  absolutely  all  kinds  of  dry  goods 
ilf  higher  in  Madrid  than  in  B  mchester. — A.  That  is  my  experi* 
dpt  silks,  it  may  be  differe  with  silks,  veils,  and  fans^  and 
ree  other  things  that  they  mnke  specialties  ofl  But  ordinary 
\  for  dresses  are  dearer  and  boots  and  shoes  are  dearer  there 
.  A  pair  of  shoes  that  cost  there  $3  could  be  got  here  for  $2. 
t,  pair  of  shoes,  if  transported,  would  not  probably  cost  more  than 
transportation  f — A.  Well,  we  could  take  the  hides  and  Inake 
»  and  send  them  there.  I  am  not  a  writer  or  speaker  and  I  am 
ing  now  from  my  own  observation.  I  have  no  doubt  some  peo- 
,  contradict  me,  but  that  is  my  opinion,  based  upon  what  I 
I.  Why,  our  Southern  people  ought  to  be  making  goods  and 
them  and  opening  markets  everywhere.  You,  Senator  Pngh, 
be  making  manufoctures  down  South  to-day  and  sending  yoor 
ods  all  over  the  world.    You  have  got  fine  ports  and  can  start 

OH.  We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  what  yon  seem  to  know, 
been  misled  and  deceived,  and  have  been  too  lazy — the  very 
liat  you  state.  I  fully  agree  with  all  that  you  have  said,  and 
en  very  much  instructed  and  gratified  by  your  statements. 
iTifBSS.  What  I  have  said  is  very  much  broken  and  discon- 
)  doubt,  but  it  is  just  what  I  have  thought  as  I  have  run  along 
ground. 

e  any  other  point  occur  to  you  to  state  to  the  committee  t — A. 

doubt  there  are  many  other  things  that  I  could  mention,  if 

9  to  my  mind.    But  that  is  all  that  I  think  of  mentioning  at 
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Manghbsteb,  N.  H.,  October  13,  Ifi 
Stephen  N.  Bourne  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Puoh  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  t — ^Answer.  In  Manchester. 

Q.  With  what  mills  are  yon  connected  here  f — A.  I  am  agent  c 
Stark  corporation. 

Q.  How  lon^  have  you  been  in  that  service! — ^A.  I  have  been  i 
of  the  Stark  mills  two  years  last  June.  I  was  formerly  in  Rhode  U 
I  have  worked  in  a  mill  ever  since  I  was  a  child,  off  and  on. 

Q.  What  do  you  manufacture  at  the  Stark  milhsT — A.  We  mani 
nre  sheetings,  drillings,  ducking  and  bagging. 

Q.  Cotton  goods  entirely  t — A.  Cotton  goods  entirely. 

THE  STARK  COTTON  MILLS;  THEIR  OAPAOITY,  ETO. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  examination  as  made  of  die  other  witD 
here ;  will  you  please  proceed  now  to  give  ns  such  informatiou  a 
have  on  the  subject  upon  which  they  were  examined,  stating  the  no 
of  laborers  that  you  have  at  your  mill,  the  rates  of  tneir  wages,  the 
acter  of  honses  they  live  in,  the  rents  they  pay,  and  tJ^e  genc^  c 
tion  of  these  laborers? — A.  The  Stark  mills  employ  about  1,200 h 
and  the  annual  pay-roll  amounts  to  about  $450,000.  We  mannfi 
about  9,000,000  pounds  of  goods.  We  consume  about  25«000  ba 
cotton  per  annnm.  We  have  good  tenements.  The  Stark  corpoi 
is  one  of  the  oldest  here,  and  their  houses  were  built  of  brick  in 
They  have  aJways  been  kept  in  good  repair. 

Q.  They  are  owned  by  the  company! — A.  Yes.  We  have  abon 
tenements.  These  tenements  we  keep  in  repair' and  rent  at  $5  tc 
month,  according  to  the  size. 

Q.  What  number  of  rooms  t — A.  From  four  to  seven. 

Q.  The  honses  are  all  two  stories  t — A.  Two  stories ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  buildings  are  in  good  healthy  places,  I  suppose,  and  with 
ventilation  and  drainage! — A.  Yes;  we  always  take  great  pains  to 
^he  drainage  kept  good.  They  are  supplied  with  city  water  an< 
well  ventilated.  They  are  houses  that  anybody  could  live  in  an 
comfortable. 

Q.  Do  these  operatives  seem  to  be  satisfied  or  dissatisfied — wfa 
the  state  of  their  feelings  toward  their  employers,  in  your  judgmei 
A.  The  operatives  in  Manchester  seem  to  be  very  well  satisfied.  ] 
of  them  have  worked  in  the  Stark  mills  for  twenty,  thirty,  and  tl 
five  years. 

strikes. 

Q.  Have  they  had  any  strikes  t — A.  There  have  been  no  strili 
any  account. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  general  complaint! — A.  No  general  comp 
Occasioually  of  course  this  man  or  that  man  will  have  little  grieva 
and  they  change  if  they  want  to. 

Q.  They  are  generally  coutented,  I  suppose ;  their  general  condi 
vou  think,  is  one  of  contentment  and  satisfaction! — A.  Their  ge 
condition  is  one  of  satisfaction,  as  far  as  I  know. 

nationality  of  mill  operatives. 

As  to  the  nationalities,  I  presume  your  operatives  are  of  dill 
nationalities^  as  they  are  in  the  other  mills  that  have  been  tea 
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ttt — A.  Aboot  the  same,  yes.    Perhaps  we  have  more  French  iq 
oitlon  than  some  of  the  other  mills  have. 

CmnadiaD  French? — A.  Canadian  French.  And  then  we  have 
t  Swedes,  not  a  larse  number,  however.  I  nsed  to  have  a  ^ood 
y  Swedes  in  Rhode  Ishind,  and  some  of  them  have  followed  me  here, 
■imay  of  them  have  come  firom  Sweden  here. 

WAGES. 

.  Please  state  the  amount  of  pay  these  men  get  in  the  different  em- 

Ewnts  f — A.  I  took  off  our  pay-roll  list  a  little  memorandum.    It  is 

t  we  report  to  our  treasurer.    Do  yon  want  females  and  males  sep- 

edf 

r.  PuoH.  Yes. 

be  Witness.  In  the  carding-room  the  average  pay  of  the  females 

[  cents  per  day. 

.  It  is  not  by  the  piece  then— 11      is  so,  much  per  day? — A.  Some  of 

i  work  by  the  piece,  and  son    oy  the  job,  and  that  is  what  their 

Age  earnings  are  per  day.    Th<  j    n  in  the  carding  department  aver- 

§LI5.    I  will  here  state  that  the  a      'ence  between  the  females  ami 

m  will  be  accounted  for  by  this  U    ^    The  average  of  the  men  is 

to  up  so  as  to  include  the  oversee     md  second  hands  and  high  class 

w,  which  consequently  brings  up  the  average.    But  a  female  and 

B  thmt  do  the  same  work  get  the  same  pay. 

^  lliose  are  the  classes  of  males  and  females  that  you  get  the  average 

at— A«  Tes;  in  the  spinner's  room,  females  average  69  cents  per 

,  amies  $1.56  per  day;  for  spooling,  the  average  wages  are,  females 

mla,  males  $1.10;  twisting,  females  74  cents,  males  91  cents. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

t.  Did  yon  mean  to  be  understood  that  the  spinning  was  69  cents  f — 
The  average  pay  of  the  females,  yes. 

).  That  is  the  way  yon  mean  to  be  understood  f — A.  Yes;  but  I  want 
BX|^n  that  the  spinning  takes  a  large  share  of  small  girls — children. 
eonae  they  do  not  earn  as  much  as  grown  girls,  and  that  brings  the 
uago  down. 

By  Mr.  PuOH: 

^  Just  at  that  point  it  might  be  well  for  yon  to  state  the  lowest  and 
|h(st  wages.  Can  you  do  that? — A.  I  have  not  got  the  figures  with 
k  I  eonki  not  give  it  positively. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  low  may  t^e  lowest  be  f — A.  The  lowest  would  probably  go 
'•0  those  cases  to  about  50  cents  a  day. 

CHILD-LABOR. 

Q.  That  includes  children t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Over  twelve,  I  suppose  t — A.  Over  twelve.  The  children  work  by 
tjoh.  They  have  so  much  a  side  for  tending  the  frames.  Some  tend 
an  sod  some  less. 

Q.  The  children's  work  is  light,  I  suppose!^ A.  Yes ;  it  does  not  re- 
k%  Buscular  work ;  it  is  ligh^.  work.  It  is  nothing  but  what  children 
IS  as  good  a  time  at,  as  they  do  at  school.  In  fact  when  I  was  a  child, 
It  I  had  the  best  time  when  I  worked  in  the  mill. 
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women's  wages. 

Q.  What*  is  yoar  idea  of  the  highest  wages  that  yon  pay  to  females; 
how  high  wages  do  they  get! — A.  I  have  got  female  workers  that  earn 
$10  a  week. 

Q.  Is  that  amoant  of  wages  included  in  this  average  you  make  of  09 
cents  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  will  run  from  50  cents  a  day  up  to  $10  a  week  t — A.  Yei. 
Then  for  dressing  we  pay  females  89  cents,  males  $1.43;  weaving,  femalet 
90  cents,  males  $1.03.  There  is  another  class  of  weaving  (duck  weaTiag) 
where  the  female  make  $1.19,  males  $1.45.  We  employ  aboot  2^ 
males  and  925  females. 

Q.  Are  these  the  daughters  of  the  operatives  themselves  t — A.  Han; 
of  them  are. 

Q.  The  minority,  do  you  think  f — A.  Tes,  sir }  I  should  say  sa  The 
children  are  the  cnildren  of  operatives. 

Q.  You  have  now  stated  the  wages,  the  house,  the  rents,  and  theeoo- 
dition  as  to  health.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  think  of  that  lelattt 
to  this  subject  that  you  wish  to  state. 

WOBlONa  HOUBS. 

A.  The  matter  of  working  hours  has  been  talked  about  a  good  deal 

Q.  Is  the  number  the  same  in  your  mills  as  in  the  others — 10]  honit  t- 
A.  Yes,  about  the  same  as  it  is  in  Rhode  Island. 

Q.  You  do  not  hear  any  complaint  among  the  workers  aboat  tbt 
timet — A.  No.  In  Rhode  Island  the  company  that  I  used  to  work  for— 
one  of  the  largest  manufactories  in  Rhode  Island — owned  mills  in  Khode 
Island  and  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the  firm  has  repeatedly  told  we 
that  he  considered  his  property  in  Rhode  Island  worth  10  per  cent 
more  than  in  Massachusetts,  because  the  laws  did  not  interfere  intb 
their  labor.  The  mills  in  Rhode  Island  would  be  full  of  help  and  the 
mills  in  Massachusetts  short  of  help,  because  they  could  earn  more 
pay  in  Rhode  Island. 

Q.  He  thought  the  Massachusetts  laborers  had  made  a  mistake  ia 
having  that  law  passed  f — A.  It  worked  against  them.  I  have  bad  a 
good  many  families  come  to  me  from  Massachusetts  to  Rhode  Island 
because  they  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  laws  that  many  people  thought 
"  protected''  the  laborers. 

Q.  And  for  the  reason  that  when  they  worked  by  the  piece  they 
ought  to  be  left  to  decide  for  themselves  the  length  of  time  they  will 
work! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  that  is  pretty  reasonable  T— A  It 
does.  I  do  not  think  any  farmer  would  want  to  have  his  hoars  regu- 
lated by  law. 

THE  TEN-HOUB  LABOR  LAW. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  any  law-maker  should  interfere  with  the 
hours  of  work  t — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  improves  a  laborer  anj.  I 
wont  say  anything  about  its  being  their  business. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  help  should  be  abundant  in  Rhode 
Island  and  scarce  in  Massachusetts,  just  across  the  line,  except  this  fad 
that  you  mention,  that  they  could  get  work  for  longer  time  a><d  coiM- 
quently  more  money  f — A.  They  can  earn  more  money  in  Rhode  Itflaod; 
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k  the  only  res  .    Tl              [            of     h    o^  to                 party 

tb^  mre  paid  t  u                           1      ^      i  of  cloth 

I  Ihem  aboat  i  «                   i          ^          i           me  u     >r  would 

it 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

.  There  is  no  ecarcity  of  labor  here  T — A.  No. 
.  And  there  is  a  scaroity  of  la     r  at  Lowell,  Fall  Biver,  and  Law- 
0 1 — A.  There  is  a  general  scarrai^y  of  labor  in  Maesachnsetts  among 
nilla— among  tiie  men  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

.  Do  yon  know  of  anything  to  attribute  that  to  bnt  the  fact  that 

'  have  a  ten -hoar  law— is  there  any  other  reason  that  you  know  off — 

[  do  not  know  of  any  other  reason  than  they  have  a  ten  hour  law. 

•o  cannot  earn  as  much  money.    People  will  go  where  they  will 

t  the  most  mon^. 

»  Even  if  they  have  to  work  a  little  longer  t — A.  Yes.   They  would 

It  longer  here  if  yon  would  op<     yt      doo 

.  How  long  would  the^  work,     '  y<  :  f — A.  It  would  not  be 

sticable  to  do  it.    But  it  is  jus  as  among  fiarmers.    Some 

lers  would  lie  in  bed  until  sunr  other  farmers  would  be  up 

nnrise  and  at  work.    The  san    i  ies  to  everybody  else. 

.  I  suppose  they  would  keep  t  r  running  12  or  15  hours, 

s  of  them  T — A.  Yes :  that  is  wi      i  ui    i  to  do  when  I  was  a  boy ; 

I  think  it  is  too  mucn. 

•  Do  jrou  think  that  the  health  of  the  oi>eratives  would  really  per* 

tbem  as  a  class,  no  matter  what  their  own  disposition  might  beL  to 

k  more  than  12  hours  a  day  T     Do  yon  think  that  as  a  class  tney 

endure  more  than  12  hours'  labor  each  day,  oonedstent  with  their 

llht — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  they  could. 

t.  You  think  11  hours  is  not  too  muchf — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

(.  The  operatives  here  are  healthy,  you  say,  and  will  compare  in 
Ith  with  those  in  any  other  manufacturing  placet — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
iklh^  wilL 


Manohbstee,  N.  H.,  Oeiober  13, 1883. 

iAT.Acm  F.  Dodoe  examined. 

By  the  Gh airman  : 

I^BeBtion.  Will  you  please  state  your  age! — Answer.  I  am  sixty- 
M  years  old.  I  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  January,  sixty-eight  years 
»— the  day  that  General  Jackson  fought  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
I).  You  do  not  remember  the  battle,  I  suppose  f — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
r  the  battle ;  but  I  read  about  it  as  soon  as  I  was  old  enough. 
).  Well,  I  take  it  that  you  could  read  pretty  young! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
).  Where  were  you  bom  f — A.  In  Eden,  Vt.,  on  the  north  line,  near 


^  How  long  have  you  lived  here! — A.  I  have  lived  in  New  Hamp- 
f%  fifty  years.    I  have  been  here  in  Manchester  seventeen  years. 
|»  Yon  know  the  history  and  growth  of  Manchester  pretty  well  from 
irvation-and  actually  living  here  9 — A.  I  came  from  Vermont  when 
iS  eighteen  yeiars  old  and  passed  down  through  this  city,  or  on  the 
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west  side  of  the  river,  on  foot.  There  were  no  buildings  here  then  oi- 
cept  a  couple  of  wooden  factories  over  on  the  Amoskeag  side.  This 
was  all  a  pine  grove  where  this  city  now  is:  I  went  to  Nashua  and 
went  to  work  there  in  a  mill. 

Q.  That  was  when  t — A.  In  1833,  and  I  commenced  to  work  in  the 
mills  there.  Now,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  you  want  me  to  state,  I  will 
state  it. 

The  Chairman.  Just  tell  us  the  story  of  the  growth  and  devekyp- 
ment  of  this  city  and  its  manufacturing  interests  as  you  have  observed 
them.    Tell  it  in  your  own  way  and  as  fully  as  you  choose. 


ACCOUNT  OF  MANUFACTURINO  DEVELOPMENT  IN  NEW 


•  •rf:<:iiv 


The  Witness.  I  went  to  Nashua  and  commenced  work  there  at  the 
time  they  were  having  the  trouble  about  the  nullification  in  South  Car- 
olina on  the  tariff  question.  Manufacturing  business  was  very  dall  in 
Nashua  at  that  time.  There  was  nothing  in  Manchester  then^  only  a 
couple  of  mills  on  the  other  side,  and  it  was  about  that  time  that  Heniy 
Clay,  who  was  called  the  great  champion  of  the  '^American  system,' 
introduced  his  compromise  measure  to  bridge  over  that  difficulty  down 
South.  The  mills  ran  on  low  wages.  These  compromise  measures  on 
the  tariff  wei'e  a  gradual  scaling,  you  know,  so  as  not  to  change  it 
abniptly,  but  to  run  it  down  t(»  what  they  call  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
But  it  ran  down  so  that  in  1840  our  mills  could  not  run,  and  most  d 
them  were  stopped.  Manufacturing  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  wagci 
were  low,  and  I  think  that  at  that  periml  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
l)eople  in  New  England,  especially  in  New  Hampshire,  was  worse  Uitn 
it  ever  was  before  or  has  been  since,  taking  it  I  mean  as  a  whole.  Onr 
help  was  American  help,  but  the  wages  were  very  low.  Where  they 
are  now  getting  an  average  of  95  cents  a  day,  the  average  was  bat  A 
cents  for  the  best  help  in  Nashua  in  1835  and  1836.  Then  in  1837  there 
came  a  financial  crash.  Perhaps  you  will  be  old  enough  to  remember 
that.  Banks  suspenc^^d  specie  payments,  sind  we  went  on  to  a  paper 
currency.  Did  not  even  have  any  change ;  we  had  to  use  bills  of  f  1.75, 
bills  of  $1.50  and  of  $1.25.  If  the  paymaster  could  not  grive  us  those, 
he  had  to  let  it  go  over  until  the  next  month.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  difficult^'  in  the  commercial  world,  and  I  remember  that  in  tiie  winter 
of  1837  we  had  to  pay  $15  a  barrel  for  flour.  I  remember  men  who 
worked  in  the  mill  for  50  cents  a  day  working  a  whole  month  for  a  buv 
rel  of  flour.  Our  help  then  got  but  small  pay ;  58  cents  a  day  was  the 
best  pay  for  dressing  help  and  weavers,  but  they  did  not  average  that 
I  was  an  overseer  there  of  one,  two,  and  three  rooms,  and  had  charge 
of  work  there  for  16  years,  so  that  1  had  a  pretty  good  chance  to  know 
the  conditicm  of  the  laboring  help.  I  then  went  on  to  a  farm,  my  health 
having  faile<l  me  a  little,  and  I  worked  there  for  thirteen  years.  Then 
I  came  to  Manchester  and  ran  a  bag  mill  for  Governor  Straw  here  for 
eleven  years,  so  that  I  know  something  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
people  here.  During  my  laboring  life  1  had  charge  of  over  2,000  dlAo^ 
ent  individuals.  In  L840  it  looked  as  though  New  £ngland  was  going 
to  ruin.  Tlie  factories  could  not  ran ;  they  had  suspended  operations, 
aii<l  only  now  and  then  a  mill  would  run.  The  miUs  were  stopped  in 
Nashua.  I  was  an  overs<M*r  at  that  time.  1  went  south  as  far  as  Wash* 
ington  and  saw  some  of  these  men  there  in  the  Senate,  and  heard  them 
talk,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  from  my  experience  that  the  trouble  wa 
that  we  had  got  to  have  some  system  to  encourage  our  mahnfactoring 
here  at  home.    And  when  I  heard  such  men  as  Mr.  Olay  talk  in  fiivor 
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neiicaii  Bystem,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  the  taming 
Oy  especially  for  New  Englaud,  if  the  doctrine  of  flree-trade 
I  and  that  if  we  did  not  get  a  new  tariff,  mannfactnre  wonld  be 
n  this  country.  It  wa^  so  talked  by  men  there.  I  was  nothing 
t  laboring  man,  and  had  no  education,  never  having  had  but 
iths'  schooling  in  my  life ;  but  I  heard  people  talking  on  this 
great  deal,  and  I  reflected  upon  it  a  good  deal  myself,  and  I 
le  and  talked  protective  tariff.  We  met  those  who  said  that 
y  that  was  put  on  goods  was.taxing  the  consumer,  and  I  found 
et  of  a  protective  tariff  very  poorly  understood — the  poorest 
td  of  any  i)olitical  question,  and  it  was  the  hardest  work  to 

THE  TARIFF  OF   1842. 

r.  Clay,  perservered  and  got  the  tariff  act  of  1842  enacted,  and, 
we  did  not  have  it  a  great  many  years,  yet  it  gave  an  impetas 
Acture  and  business  all  over  the  country'.  And  although  it 
re  been  too  high  a  tariff  to  continue,  still  we  were  in  such  con- 
it  it  started  up  business,  and  mills  began  to  start.  They  be- 
ild  here  in  Manchester  a  little,  but  they  had  to  hold  up  in  1840. 
ted  up  anew  in  Lowell,  and  everywhere,  and  I  believe  that  that 
:hat  Mr.  Cluy  got  through  President  Tyler's  administration 
for  the  American  working  people  tlian  anything  he  ever  did 
I  look  back  to  tliat  time  as  a  starting  point.  The  condition 
oring  people  has  been  improving  ever  since. 

Mr.  PuoH : 

t  tariff  ran  for  four  years,  up  to  1846  f — A.  Yes.  I  have  always 
reat  interest  in  i>t>litics,  but  never  had  hard  feelings  towards 
that  did  not  feel  as  I  did.  In  Pennsylvania,  during  the  can- 
844,  when  we  ran  Henry  Clay,  tbe  ]>eople  hsul  inscribed  on 
aers  "Polk  and  Dallas,  and  the  tariff  of  '42,''  which  showed 
isylvania  was  in  favo^of  tariff;  and  I  believe  tliat  the  South 
would  be  so  if  they  went  to  manufacturing.  You  see  how  it 
the  South  :  when  the  mills  ran  down  we  could  not  buy  their 
i  they  had  to  send  it  to  £uroiK3  and  sell  it  cheap.  As  soon  as 
ft  here  stopi>eil  buying  cotton,  England  refused  to  pay  high 
!*hcn  they  sent  it  here  to  us  again.  On  that  tariff  the  duties 
tly  specitic,  and  that  was  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  tariff,  too, 
nion.  There  was  G  cents  duty  on  a  square  yanl  of  cotton  cloth. 
KMed  to  a  protective  tariff  said  we  were  taxing  our  poor  pei)ple 
ler  cent.,  for  cotton  goods  had  run  clear  down  then,  and  we 
ng  some  of  them  for  Oj  cents  a  yard.  Some  ))eople  said  the 
JO  much,  and  that  it  was  taken  right  from  the  laboring  clans, 
ne  at  a  Democratic  meeting  one  of  the  speakers  said  that  the 
>led  the  price  of  the  goods,  and  I  asktMl  him  whether  he  sup- 
Jiere  was  no  tariff  at  all  he  could  give  every iKKly  a  yard  ^of 
I  half  cent.  The  goods  were  6J  cents,  and  the  duty  6  cents ; 
rding  to  his  account,  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  they  would 
it  the  cloth  go  for  ^  cent  a  yanl.  That  shows  the  absurdity  of 
tie  statements  made  in  those  times.  And  during  the  working 
w  tariff  they  got  short  for  cotton  in  the  South — they  lay  off  rais- 
measure.  The  Nashua  company*  sent  an  agent  to  England  and 
me  of  the  cotton  that  had  been  sold  there  fn>m  the  South,  and 
I  crowded  out  there.  lie  brought  it  back  and  manufactured  it 
i  mod  sent  it  to  China  and  undersold  the  British  on  coarse  goods. 
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That  tariff,  as  you  say,  ran  four  yeant,  and  then  they  modified  it  aoine- 
What  and  made  the  duty  more  what  you  Senators  call  ^^advalmtm.^ 
Bat  that  has  its  bad  i>oint8,  you  know.  When  the  price  of  a  thing  ib 
high  the  tariff  is  high,  and  whiai  it  i8  low  the  tariff  is  low. 

That  1842  tariff  imposed  a  duty  of  $1.50  on  a  pair  of  boots.  Peofrie 
told  the  laboring  men  that  the  Governnieut  was  taxing  them  #L50oo 
every  pair  of  cowhide  boots  that  they  wore,  and  many  of  them  believed 
it,  when  the  fact  was. that  that  $1.50  was  on  a  pair  of  French  boots; 
and,  of  course,  if  these  laboring  men  bought  French  boots  they  wooid 
have  to  pay  $1.50  more  than  they  would  have  to  pay  under  firee  trade. 
But  the  boots  worn  by  the  fiU'mera  could  be  bought,  out  and  oat,  for 
$1.50,  so  that  the  tariff  did  not  affect  them  in  the  least  That  is  a  qnes* 
tion  I  have  studied  a  great  deal,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  al- 
though I  would  not  go  for  a  high  tai*iff,  the  most  that  Congress  can  do 
with  this  labor  question  is  to  protect  us  by  incidental  protectioii,  ^ 
putting  the  tariff  on  such  things  as  we  are  manufacturing,  and  as  wt 
grow  skilled  in  those  goods  and  mannfacture  them  cheaper,  we  will  Dot 
want  it  so  high.  But  we  want  some  ])i*otection,  if  we  do  not  want  to  be 
like  those  foreign  laborers  that  Governor  Smyth  told  you  of  this  moming. 

Q.  How  did  the  manufacturing  industries  get  along  under  the  tain 
at'  1846t — A.  Well,  they  did  not  affect  much  of  anything  here  until  sone 
years  afterwards.  They  had  dull  spells.  They  did  not  drive  the  boo- 
ness  along  so  hard  as  they  had  done  for  a  few  years  under  what  tluj 
called  the  tariff  of  '42;  but  there  was  this  difficulty  that  I  speak  aboot— 
it  was  based  on  a  different  system  altogether,  on  ad  valorem  dntiet. 
and  there  was  a  chance  to  cheat  the  Goveniment  and  undervalue  tke 
goods;  and  while  the  laboring  people  worked  along  very  weU,  I  donol , 
think  that  that  tariff  worked  so  smoothly  as  it  did  when  they  had  spe- 1 
cific  duties.  You  cant,  perhaps,  get  specific  duties  on  everything,  M 
I  think  it  would  work  better  on  all  articles  where  it  is  practicable. 

A  TARIFF  FOB  BEVBNUE. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  duties  on  these  imports  that  would  raise  en<m|k 
revenue  to  support  the  Government  would  afford  sufficient  ineidenw 
protection  for  the  manufacturing  industries ". — A.  I  do ;  yes,  sir.  Audi 
this  talk  about  the  Government  taxing  the  laboring  people  wheie  it  ia-i 
eident^lly  protects  the  very  thing  that  they  are  manufacturing,  aiij 
keeps  the  wages  froiu  coming  in  competition  with  the  wages  of  frj 
rope,  is  absurd.  It  is  not  injuring  them,  as  some  people  say  it  ii 
iHitsiders  who  undertake  to  get  u[>  a  prejudice  against  a  tariff  for  pi^l 
teetion,  and  who  say  sometimes  that  it  is  a  law  that  makes  the  nkj 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

Q.  You  mean  by  protection  incidental  ])rotection  resulting  from  thedi»j 
ties  i)ut  on  these  things  lor  revenue  * — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   And  that  revenue  duty,  properly  a(\justed,  would  enable 
inanui'actunT  to  pay  the  dillerence  in  wages  between  this  conntiy 
lOurope  for  labor  ? — A.  Yes;  and  that  is  what  the  laboring  people 
of  them.    1  have  been  a  close  observer  for  fifty  years,  and  I  think 
un<ler  a  tariff  for  incidental  protection  we  would  work  well ;  but  I  w 
not  raise  a  revenue  so  as  to  accumulate  a  surplus.    You  Sen'ators 
Representatives  in  Congress  ought  to  look  after  that.     I  do  not  tl 
that  there  can  be  a  great  deal  of  legislation  in  favor  of  the  hib«i 
class,  other  than  to  give  us  incidental  protection  and  a  good  sound i 
i-ency. 
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INTEBNAL-BETENTJE  1AX   ON  WHISKY   AND  TOBACCO. 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  abont  these  internal  revenne  duties  on  whisky 
umI  tohactro — niisinK  a  revenue  say  from  those  articles  t — A.  1  am  no 
kn't^r  uf  whisky  or  tolmcco,  and  never  used  those  articles  to  any  amount — 
irr«T  iih4h1  any  tobac<*o  aC  all — but  I  think  we  could  get  along  without 
tlMfin  vi*ry  well,  unless  they  use  whisky  as  a  mnlicine,  and  I  do  nor 
know  hut  what  something  else  wonhl  be  as  g<MMl  for  that  pur|H>se  as 
vlitokv*  but  I  do  not  know  but  whatthost^  who  use  whisky  and  tobacco 
riMNild  poy  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  (lovernineiit,  l>ecause  it  is  a 
loxary. 

Q.  You  vote4l  for  Henry  Clay  in  lH44f — A.  Ws.  The  tlrst  vot**  I 
Bant  I  csaat  for  <ienera1  llarrison  in  18^50  or  1840. 

Mr.  PUGH.  I  was  a  young  man  then,  but  I  made  s|>eeches  for  Earri- 
MNi  and  I  voted  for  Henry  Clay — I  cast  for  him  mv  first  vote  for  Pres- 
Unit. 

The  Witness.  They  were  both  ginnl  men.  Henry  Clay  was  my  ideal 
of  a  statesman,  and  when  the  news  canu^  that  he  was  «lefeat(Kl  1  could 
not  help  8he<lding  tears. 

Mr.  ProH.  I  n'memt>er  that  we  all  thought  tlu*  country  was  ruine<l. 

Hmt  WiTNKSS.  I  never  felt  so  bad  in  my  lifr  alsiut  anything  as  alnait 
that     I  thought  New  York  must  have  gone  for  Henry  ("lay ;  but  when 
«r  ftionfl  he  ha4l  lost  it  by  2,000  majority  I  felt  very  bad  I  assure  you. 
Mr.  PuGll.  His  Texas  letter  was  tin*  trouble 

Thtf  WiTNKSS.  That  was  what  was  the  matt^n*.  I  need  not  give  you 
^fniik*men  any  caution  about  how  careful  public  men  should  be  about 
'  Ike  Irlters  they  write. 

I  impiMise  now  yon  would  like  to  have  me  state  sometliing  alsiut  th<^ 

foBditH>D  of  the  laboring  class,  not  in  Mancln^ster  in  particular,  but 

tkrooghont  New  England — whether  they  are  improving  or  otherwise. 
Mr.  ProH.  Yes;  we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  on  that  sub- 

jert. 

•  I'ONDITIOXS   OV   LABOR   FIFTY    VKAKS    A<i<)    AXD   NOW. 

The  W1TNK88.  I  think  that,  taking  it   as  a  whol(\  the  condition  of 

laboring  i>eople  is  very  much  l)etter  than  it  wa.v  tifty  years  ago — not 

>  Dianufat'turing  |HM)ple,  for  there  were  but   tew  of  them  tlif*n,  Imt 

trr  than  the  farmers  wen*  fifty  years  ngo.     The  hist  time  I  worked 

a  farm  in  Vermont  I  worked  for  a  man  that  kept  UHi  head  of  eattlc*. 

»bef*p,  and  M  horses,  and  I  worke<l  for  ;^]]0  a  y<*ar.     Then  he  had 

ur  tan  N)ys  by  the  year,  and  he  hinMl  his  help  through  the  summer 

from  #7  to  #10  a  month  for  six  months.     \Ve  used  to  hav<*  to  get  up 

4«»Vloek  in  the  moniing  and  work  all  da> — had  to  milk  forty  or  titty 

aiNl  work  until  into  the  evenings  sometimes.     WIh'U   1  was  eigh- 

> earn  old  I  was  often  out  pitching  hay  in  the  tield  at  1^  oN-hx'k  at 

L  aiNl  yet  my  wages  were  very  low — everyb^Mly's  wages  wt*n».     You 

i»e  bow  things  were  when  1  tell  you  that  han<lsom<*  eows  sold  for 

and  §1«K     I  have  sold  some  since  living  in  N«mv  Hampshire  t<»r  #7.% 

rrre  not  as  goo<l  cows  as   1   have  svvu  soUl   lor  4*1">.     Farmers 

c-attle  then.     My  grandfather  rais«»<l  a  lar;:i'  \ok«»  of  mat<'he«l 

that  lueasared  7^  feet.     When  1  was  a  luvw  boy  I  was  at  ehnrch 

Samlay,  and  standing  around  the  wimhI-sIkmI  1  hranl  one  man  s;«y 

aotherthat  *^  Uncle  Dodge^  had  sold  his  yoke  of  rattle,  an<l  that 

bad  actually  got  $50  for  it.    That  was  considertMi  a  great  price  in 

timea. 
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WORKING  HOURS. 

Let  me  nieDtion  another  point  with  regard  to  the  conditioD 
laboring  people.  When  I  worked  in  Naahua  we  had  to  work  fo 
and  one-half  hours  for  the  small  pay  that  we  got,  and  had  onl^' 
liour  to  dinner— just  a  chance  to  run  out  and  bolt  a  little  food,  a 
back,  and  then  work  along  until  half  past  seven  or  quarter  to  ei 
night,  and  in  the  long  evenings  in  winter  time  burning  these  gr 
oil  lamps,  and  in  an  atmosphere  full  of  the  foul  scent  from  these 
The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  mills  was  nothing  compared  wit] 
tliey  are  now. 

Now  the  work  in  mills  here  is  only  ten  and  three-quarter  hours 
The  mills  are  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  wages  an 
or  four  times  as  much  as  they  were  then.  Of  course  the  ooodi 
the  laboring  people  is  much  improved,  that  is,  if  they  choose  t< 
it  so.  It  depends  on  themselves,  after  all,  in  a  great  measure, 
will  be  prudent,  and  save  what  they  earn  and  not  spend  it  foe 
their  condition  must  be  much  better,  and  it  is.  The  gentlem< 
have  testified  here  about  Manchester  have  told  you  about  the  j 
condition  of  things,  so  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  repeat  ani 

The  Chairman.  Tou  may  as  well  tell  us  what  you  know  witho 
i-cference  to  anybody  else,  because  you  have  had  a  different  exp< 
from  others.    You  may  go  right  on^  if  you  please. 

The  Witness.  'Well,afterworkiug  twentyyearsinafactory  atS 
1  l>ought  me  a  farm  in  an  adjoining  town  here — Londonderry- 
(itaid  on  that  farm  thirteen  years.  I  have  five  sons,  and  two  o 
went  to  the  Army  in  the  civil  war.  1  worked  until  I  broke  myseL 
there.  Both  my  boys  came  home,  but  my  youngest  brother,  wh 
with  them,  was  killed.  When  the  boys  came  home  they  did  do 
to  work  on  a  farm,  and  I  sold  my  farm  out.  I  had  been  aoqn 
with  Mr.  Straw  many  years,  and  he  said  if  1  would  sell  out  aw 
lip  here  he  would  find  me  a  place.  I  came  up  here  and  brought  n 
\\y  with  me  and  had  a  better  chance  to  educate  the  younger  bo,^ 
so  I  raised  my  five  sons  here,  and  they  are  all  engaged  in  busi 
fvery  one  of  them — and  lour  of  them  are  married.  The  3'oungedl 
sons  is  bookkeeper  in  the  Amoskeag  Bank.  Governor  Straw  i 
to  work  at  some  repairs  until  he  could  sell  the  old  machinery  iu  t 
^uu-shop,  and  he  set  it  up  then  and  he  put  me  in  charge  there, 
ran  tlie  ba^  mill  for  about  uiiie  years,  and  had  90  hands  working 
That  was  before  the  crash  of  1873.  My  hands  there  would  earn 
wa;jes  in  a  day  than  some  of  them  did  at  Nashua  thirty  or  forty 
ii*:o  in  a  week.  I  had  girls  there  that  would  take  their  wearing  I 
j^irls  that  were  working  on  a  job — and  would  make  very  large  f 
hut  pa])er  money  ruled  then  and  caused  great  extravagance  amo 
boring  people,  and  among  those  that  did  not  labor  so  much.  Th; 
hurt  the  laboring  people  ever  since.  They  are  not  as  well  couteo 
they  once  were.  The  truth  is  that  the  worst  period  they  had  wi 
period  when  they  were  making  such  high  wages.  Here  i  havel 
^irls  working  for  me  that  would  go  out  and  bu^'  a  silk  dress  and  p 
Tor  it.  When  I  was  young  and  working  down  in  Nashua,  if  they 
i^et  a  good  calico  print  to  wear  to  meeting,  they  looked  neat  am 
and  were  contented.  But  since  the  Goveminetit  came  back  to 
payments,  and  a  dollar  is  worth  a  dollar,  it  has  checked  that  matti 
wages  are  reduced  somewhat,  and  in  some  places  reilueed  consid< 
But  I  think  it  is  better  for  the  people,  on  the  whole,  for,  a«  the 
are  now,  the  people^  are  a  little  more  economical  and  prudent|  ao 
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is  pennanent  ri^ht  along.  I  do  not  know  where  it  would  stop  if 
isoksail  suspended  8|>ecie  payment  and  the  dollar  in  gold  or  silver 
worth  as  niueh  again  as  tbe  pai>er  dollar.  Why,  if  they  get  the 
D  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  paiier  they  think  they  are  getting  a  goo<l 
more  pay,  when  in  reality  they  are  not,  and  1  think  if  yon  folks  had 
Bttck  on  to  that  specie  standard  some  time  before  you  did,  it  would 
I  been  better  for  the  whole  country.  It  would  have  stop[>ed  a  goo<l 
of  this  everlasting  speculation  to  get  rich. 

ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD. 

liink  one  of  the  worst  things  that  the  laboring  people  have  to  con- 
with  now,  though  they  do  not  perhaps  realize  it,  is  adulteration  of 
food  they  eat.     I  think  if  you  were  to  look  to  that  it  would  he  a 
d  thing. 

By  the  Chairman  :         • 

»  Wont  you  explain  just  about  what  the  evil  is  in  that  respect  f  Do 
ftnd  any  of  it  here  t — A.  Well,  on  a  small  scale  you  will  find  it  here, 
n  tbe  milkmen  undertake  to  doctor  the  milk,  and  sell  it  to  laboring 
lie  and  fiass  it  off  for  pure  milk.  There  is  not  much  of  it  here,  but 
e  is  in  a  great  many  places  all  over  the  country.  Our  legislators 
jear  passipd  a  law  trying  to  im]>rove  matters  in  that  respect. 

"COENERS"  IN   FOOD. 

heire  is  another  thing  I  wish  to  mention  that  is  an  evil ;  that  is  the  fact 
I  yoor  banks  lend  money  to  men,  when  business  is  dull  and  when 
iaees  does  not  need  it,  to  form  ^*  corners  ^  and  buy  up  breadstnffs  and 
rWons,  and  hold  them  at  a  high  price  and  make  the  |>oor  people 
tluil  price  out  of  their  own  {K)cket8.  I  call  the  banks ''  your  banks^ 
Ubietbey  are  creatures  of  Congress,  and  that  is  something  that  Con- 
■,  shouhl  devise  some  plan  to  check.     Ft  is  next  to  robbery.    A  year 

0  before  the  war  in  Europe  it  was  telegraphed  all  over  this  country 
t  war  was  inevitable.  That  came  to  be  the  universal  feeling,  so  far 
be  telegraph  could  make  it.    The  flour  dealers  hero  in  Manchester, 

1  everywhere,  put  flour  right  np  $2  a  barrel.  Everybotly  that  wiw 
rt  of  flour  went  for  a  bari*el,  because  they  did  not  know  how  high  it 
lid  go.  I  got  a  Imrrel  of  flour  myself.  In  less  than  a  week  the  tele- 
ph  announced  again  that  the  thing  had  all  blow^  over,  and  down 
H  floor.  Someb^ly  had  made  a  pretty  handsome  thing  in  the  mean 
e  during  that  scare  when  everylMKly  expected  there  was  going  to  l)e 
"}  but  it  was  the  result  of  this  telegraphing,  and  it  seems  to  me  tliat 

hardly  a  legitimate  business  for  telegraph  companies  to  do  that  are 
Itered  by  the  Goveniments.  If  100  lal)oring  people  went  and  bought 
irreiof  floor  apiece  at  that  time,  when  there  was  a  rise  of  #2  on  ea4*h 
iri,  that  made  a  considerable  amount  of  m(»iiey  taken  out  of  those 
r  people. 

^  Do  yoo  think  that  that  was  done  by  design  ? — A.  I  have  no  doubt 
L  In  a  great  many  of  these  corners  the  designing  men  try  to  make 
IP  look  as  plauMiblo  as  they  oui,  but  most  of  them  are  intended  to 
Mne  tbe  price  of  the  articles.  And,  if  these  articles  are  pntvisions. 
laboring  i>eople  are '  mostly  affected  by  tiieiiu  lH^c;iuse  th<*  iargt^r 
of  the  people  of  the  country  are  laboring  people  and  iiavr  t*) 
these  things,  and  have  to  pay  tht»  exrr.i  prit^e  called  tor  bv  the 
of  the  corner.  They  couUl  not  for.n  these  corners  very  well 
•  bttoksdid  not  let  them  have  the  mon<\v  to  hohl  th<'  material. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  other  thiiigH  that  you  have  thought  over  iu  your 
iniud  that  you  would  like  the  committee  to  know  t  You  seem  to  have 
been  ])hilosophiziiu;  on  public  matters  a  good  deal. — A.  Yen;  I  hav^ 
tliought  a  good  (leal  upon  matters  of  Government.  L  was  alwayn  a 
h>ver  of  m}'  own  country,  and  I  want  to  hjive  itr  prosjwr.  I  never  had 
any  hard  feelings  towards  the  South.  The  Southern  people  difiere«l  with 
us  on  the  tariff  question,  and  because  we  carried  Congress  suid  bad  a 
jjrotective  tariff  in  1832 — and  probably  that  tariff  was  rather  high — theu 
South  Carolina  was  going  to  nullify.  If  it  had  not  been  for  General 
Jackson  I  do  not  know  but  what  we  would  have  had  civil  war  theu. 

Mr.  PuGH.  But  that  State  was  only  one— South  Caroiina. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  that  was  only  one  State.  Aiter  they  got  over 
that  there  was  a  chance  then  to  mingle  with  the  South.  When  I  went 
to  Virginia  I  got  introduced  to  Representatives  Wythe  and  Stanley  and 
Stephens,  and  all  those  old  Whigs  that  Senator  Pugh  knows,  and  I  found 
thatthe  only  difficulty  between  the  North  and  the  South  was  got  apagood 
deal  by  i>oliticians.  Tiiey  misrepresented  from  one  to  another.  I  found 
many  men,  not  those  we  call  '*  tire-eaters"  here,  but  such  men  as  I  have 
mentioned,  who  were  willing  to  let  us  have  some  protection.  I  got  my 
hrst  ideas  on  that  from  a  speech  of  Henry  Clay's  made  in  Baltimore; 
and,  as  Governor  Smyth  says,  you  can  manufacture  in  the  South,  and 
if  you  were  to  manufacture  there  you  would  be  in  favor  of  incidental 
pix>tection  ;  that  is,  enough  to  raise  the  revenue  of  the  Government  on, 
or  nearly  so,  and  just  have  the  protection  incidental  to  those  artidoi 
that  help  the  masses. 

Mr.  PuGn.  I  have  no  doubt  that  D9  out  of  every  100  persons  in  the 
South  are  in  favor  of  the  incidental  protection  that  a  revenue  tariff^  prof- 
erly  adjusted,  would  afford. 

The  Witness.  There  are  always  some  men  that  will  try  to  stir  up  had 
bloml.  LecturiMs  come  here  and  undertake  to  create  bad  feelings  again«t 
<*apitalists.  There  lias  not  been  much  of  that  lately,  but  a  few  yean 
ago  tlH\v  came  here  talking  against  capital,  when  in  reality  labor  and  caji- 
ital  should  work  in  harmony.  They  have  preached  here  that  there  waa 
to  be  a  war  between  labor  and  capital,  that  was  going  to  rend  this  coon- 
try  friim  one  end  to  the  other.  But  1  never  took  much  stock  in  that  sort 
of  thinjr.  1  thought  that  it  the  Government  was  wise  and  prudent  in 
its  legislation,  we  wen*  not  in  much  <langer  of  being  "  rende^l.** 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

By  Mr.  Pugh: 

Q.  You  think  that  th<»re  are  <luties  and  responsibilities  resthigoo  ?ke 
capitalist  as  well  as  on  the  laborers  1 — A.  Yes.  Governor  Straw  told»e 
one  day  that  if  that  thing  did  come,  his  great  fear  was  for  thelaborifllP 
men  of  the  country ;  i'or  if  t  hey  came  to  that,  he  siiid,  capital' could  tite 
care  of  itself.  But,  as  we  are  situated,  labor  would  be  in  a  bad  couditioi 
without  emidoyment. 

Q.  You  think  these  capitalists  ought  to  pay  a  fair  and  just  amaat 
of  wages  according  to  the  value  of  the  work  thev  get,  do  you  not  t— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  An<l  then  that  they  ought  to  treat  their  emi>loy^s  as  human  b^ 
ings? — A.  Certainly.  My  experience  in  the  mills  has  l>een  that  wher- 
ever there  was  a  (corporation  that  took  an  interest  in  their  help  italmip 
succee<ied,  and  things  ran  along  smoothly,  hardly  ever  havingjuiy  striken 
We  have  got  along  well  in  Nashua  and  ManclM»ster.  I  rememlHT  thai 
in  the  old  times,  nearly  titty  yi»ars  ago,  Mr.  James  S.  Amory  of  Bo4 
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[now  an  old  roan,  and  one  of  the  finest  men  I  ever  met)  was  treas- 
of  the  Nashua  Company,  and  had  been  treasurer  for  a  gteskt  many 
a.  Bver>'  Thankspving  and  Christmas  he  would  come  up  to  the 
I  and  leave  some  money  with  the  s^gent  to  buy  a  turkey  for  any  poor 
ty  that  he  knew  of.  In  that  way  he  always  bad  the  good-will  of  the 
mtivea.  I  never  knew  a  place  where  they  were  more  liberal  with 
r  help  in  these  matters  than  they  are  here  in  the  Amoskeag  Mills. 
r.  Pdoh.  Wherever  we  find  that  sort  of  treatment  by  the  employers 
ird  their  working  people  we  find  no  serious  strikes  or  trouble, 
le  WiT?f ESS.  My  advice  to  young  men,  those  who  were  working  under 
was  to  be  honest  and  faithful  to  their  duties,  and  to  preserve  their 
hood.  My  doctrine  was  that  I  would  never  tread  on  a  man^  and  1 
M  not  cringe  to  a  roan,  however  big  he  was.  I  would  treat  every 
AS  well  as  I  could.  I  would  not  oppress  a  poor  man,  no  matter 
fur  down  he  was.  Like  Governor  Smyth,  I  dislike  very  much  this 
of  an  aristocracy  such  as  he  was  talking  about  this  morning.  I  am 
of  that  blood,  although  I  am  of  Engl^h  origin.  My  grand&ther 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  my  mther  was  in  the  war 
112. 

KFFBOT  OP  MANUPAGTUBS8  ON  AORIOULTURK. 

By  the  Chairman; 

•  If  yoa  have  observed  it,  you  may  state  what  eflEbct  the  creation  of 
eitj  here  has  had  upon  the  agricultural  community  t — ^A.  That  has 
B  rery  marked  indeed.  When  I  first  went  to  Nashua,  18  miles  south 
ere,  there  were  two  small  woolen  factories  on  the  other  side  of  the 
r;  that  was  the  first  little  plant  of  the  Amoskeag  Company.  Then 
837  or  1838  they  enlarged  and  came  to  this  side.  It  was  the  same 
[mration  and  the  same  president,  but  it  was  a  small  corporation  then, 
they  did  very  little  business  compared  with  what  they  are  doing 
r;  it  was  hardly  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  in  going  through  the  farming 
It,  as  I  used  to  go  sometimes,  I  noticed  that  the  farms  looked  pretty 
1  i^erally,  but  there  were  no  painted  bouses.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
were  just  wood  color  and  were  out  of  repair.  As  soon  as  they 
to  create  a  market  over  here  for  their  apples  and  milk  and  pro- 
«  gencnJly,  the  agricultural  interests  all  around  here  for  20  miles 
iroved  quickly,  and  the  prices  of  real  estate  increased  very  much  in 
Be,  if  anywhere  within  decent  reach  of  a  railroad  station  after  the 
roads  got  built. 

By  Mr.  Puoh  : 

I  The  farmers  had  to  sell  what  they  made  on  free  trade  f — A.  Tes. 
I  And  they  prospered! — A.  Why,  yes.  When  I  was  a  boy  we  used 
sake  good  butter  and  carry  it  with  a  horse-team  to  Boston,  and  we 
Id  Dol  get  more  than  11  cent8  a  pound  for  it  there  then.  Another 
\g  that  made  it  hard  for  us  at  that  time  was  that  we  had  to  give  30 
IP  cents  a  yanl  for  India  cotton.  1  can  remember  when  there  was  no 
luiaicturiug  here,  and  my  mother  used  to  send  to  the  storekeeper  at 
Ion  and  get  cotton  yarn  and  spin  that,  bring  it  up  into  the  country-, 
wind  It.  spool  it,  and  warp  it,  and  have  the  wool  carded  and  spun 
woven,  and  in  that  way  make  cloth  for  the  family. 
aocher  thing  that  strikes  my  mind  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
fivming  people  is  the  conditi<m  of  the  female  portion  of  the  family 
ir  wives  and  mothers.  When  1  was  a  boy  and  worked  out  it  was 
practice  all  over  the  country,  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  for 
vomen  to  do  the  milking.      They  had  to  go  out  into  the  bam — a 
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dirty  barn  it  was  ^^ciierally,  too— or  into  the  barnyard,  and  milk,  early 
iind  lato.  A8  soon  as  I  was  big  enough  to  learn  I  learned  to  milk;  bat 
I  have  known  many  of  the  fanners  who  would  sit  in  their  eomtbrtable 
i(k)in.s  in  tiie  morning  an«l  let  the  women  go  out  in  the  cold  and  milk 
the  (!0W8.  You  hardly  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  woman  milking  a  ctiw 
ill  the  country  now. 

When  1  first  came  to  New  Hampshire  there  was  only  one  saviugs 
l)ank  in  the  State,  and  that  was  way  up  in  what  we  might  call  Kortb 
Coiieord  now.  The  treasurer  of  the  Nashua  Company  used  to  get  out 
bank  books,  and  if  any  of  the  operatives  had  any  money  that  they  diil 
not  want  to  use,  and  wanted  to  put  it  away  somewhere,  he  used  to  take 
it  and  allow  tliem  5  per  cent,  interest  on  it.  That  is  the  way  it  went 
along  for  some  time,  but  they  did  not  get  a  great  amount  in.  But  when 
manufacturing  under  the  new  tarifl*  l>egan  increasing  business,  there 
was  more  money  paid  out,  and  they  began  to  charter  savings  banks, 
and  now  I  bidieve  there  is  between  thirty  and  forty  millions  in  the 
savings  banks,  a  large  portion  of  it  being  the  depositn  of  the  laboriog 
jMK)ple. 

In  those  early  days  when  I  worked  out  my  father  made  a  bargain 
with  a  wealthy  man  for  my  labor.  The  bargain  was  that  I  was  to  take 
one-half  my  pay  in  stock  in  October,  and  one-half  in  grain  in  January. 
I  received  no  money.  The  only  way  we  had  then  to  get  money  to  pay 
our  t^xes  was  to  (*hop  down  the  forest  up  there,  burn  the  trees,  make 
ashes  and  bleach  it  and  make  salts  and  pearlash,  and  send  it  to  Boston. 
hi  that  way  we  made  money  enough  to  pay  the  taxes. 

Q.  How  did  y(m  get  it  to  Boston  t — A.  Teamed  it. 

Q.  What  distance  is  that  f — A.  Two  hundred  miles  and  over  to  BosHw. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  team — a  horse-team  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  to  make  the  tiip  there  and  back,  400 
miles? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  how  long  it  use<l  to  take.  My 
uncle  used  to  team,  and  he  wcmld  be  away  a  fortnight  or  over.  It 
would  spoil  the  best  part  of  a  month  to  tiike  a  team  there  and  back  and 
do  the  business.  We  used  to  raise  some  herb  and  grass  seed  and  carry 
it  to  Boston.  Up  there  where  I  used  to  work  the  laboring  men  can  now 
all  get  money  lor  their  work.  When  1  was  a  Imy  I  worked  for  8110  a 
year,  and  since  I  have  been  here  in  Manchester,  while  running  this  mill 
down  here,  1  have  had  to  i)av  $2(5  a  nmnth  for  six  months  to  a  man  to 
work  on  my  littU*  farm,  and  then  he  did  not  want  to  work  mon>  than  t*'n 
or  t»h»ven  hours — no  longer  than  the  factories  did. 

Q.  1  would  like  to  have  you  state  sonu^thing  about  the  houses  of  those 
(lays — the  shelter  that  people  had.  and  ^something  about  the  clothing 
Hmmi  worn  eompared  with  what  we  have  now.     What  did  they  havet— 
A.  Well,  in  those  early  times  all  that  the  compaides  alloweil  forboanl 
was  Jl.lio a  week — this  was  in  Nashua.     Now  they  allow  $12.*^').    Boani- 
iiig  house  keei)ers  had  to  board  the  girls  for  that,  and  they  used  to  get 
pretty  jmor  living  Hometimes.     The  houses  were  cold,  wtKxlen  bniW- 
ings,  and  the  mills  were  cold  in  the  winter,  and  the  conditions  were 
nothing  to  what^they  are  now.    Out  in  the  country  where  1  worker!,  for 
the  man  I  was  speaking  of — that  man  had  nice  Americiin  girls  workiu}; 
t«>r  him  doing  housework,  spinning,  and  so  on ;  and  the  girls  that  8pQD 
only  got  50  cents  a  wet'k,  and  the  one  that  worked  about  the  hoiwe, 
cooking  and  so  on,  got  58  cents,  and  the  one  that  made  cheese  and  but- 
irr  got  75  <*cnts  a  week.     Girls  nowadays  would  not  work  for  that  MB 
p«'r  week.     It  shows  that  they  an»  in  a  better  condition  and  more  inde- 
pendent,    r  never  had  a  Ibi-cigncr  work  for  me  all  the  years  that  1  wai 
III  \ashua.     It  was  all  Aiiifrican  help.     Since  I  have  lM»en  here  I  hav» 
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for  weaviDg  and  drawing  in,  and  Welsh  and  Irish  for 
ardiDg,  spinning,  and  weaving. 

Q.  How  about  the  clothing  that  the  farming  people  wore  then  com- 
mittd  with  what  they  wear  nowt — A^  It  was  very  simple  then.  We 
ard  to  have  home-made  cloth— colored,  part  of  it,  blue,  making  what 
bey  called  striped  cotton  —Canada  gray — and  making  up  a  suit  of  clothes 
rom  it.  They  used  to  wear  it  everywhere  almost,  then.  A  suit  of  Can- 
da  gray  was  good  enough  to  wear  to  meeting. 

(^  You  think  the  condition  of  the  farming  people  has  improved  dur- 
ug  theie  years  as  well  as  the  condition  of  oUier  people  t — A.  Tes ;  very 
racb.  1  think  that  this  question  that  I  si)oke  of  in  the  first  part  of  my 
marks,  tbequestionof  the  incidental  protection  of  manufacturing,  helpM 
hm  farmer  in  the  end  as  much  as  it  does  the  laborer  and  manufacturer. 
la  g«ta  a  ready  market  without  spending  a  fortune  to  get  his  produce 


My  idea  is  to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  laboring  people,  that  we  shoulil 
are  a  good,  sound  currency,  and  preserve  our  currency  sound,  and  do 
ac  let  anybody  kick  it  over.  Then,  a  good  tariff  with  incidental  pn>- 
eelioii«  ttomething  that  should  be  permanent,  and  the  laboring  classes 
iill  then  see  to  it  for  themselves  that  they  go  on  improving. 

I  Slight  add  that  when  I  went  to  Nashua  at  first,  many  years  ago,  the 

ton  thing  we  did  was  to  form  a  debating  club,  and  we  tried  to  learn 

MMthing  and  get  up  some  ly ceums :  but  the  trouble  was  that  we  worketl 

»  ttaoy  hours — until  a  quarter  to  y  at  night — that,  having  to  meet  in 

a  hall,  4he  people  who  were  not  millhauds  would  get  into  the  hall 

isdtake  thd  seats,  so  that  when  the  mill-hands  got  there  we  would  find 

•0  teats,  and  that  was  a  great  discouragement  for  tired  people  to  have 

to  ftand  up,  after  having  been  worked  so  hard  idl  day.    Nowadays 

tky  can  get  through  in  time  to  fix  up  and  go  to  a  hall  and  take  seats 

Kb  other  people. 


MAK0HB8TEB,  K.  H^  October  13, 1883. 
IGm  Sabah  B.  Baohsldbb  examined. 

By  the  Ohaibxaiy  : 

QotttioD.  Are  you  at  work  in  the  mills  here? — ^Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  mill  T— A.  In  the  Stark  MilL 

Q.  State  how  long  a  time  you  have  been  employed  there  or  in  any 
^tkff  mala  in  Manchester  f— A.  I  went  there  in  185L 

Q.  That  is  thirty-two  years  ago,  is  it  nott — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Have  yon  worked  there  all  the  time  sincet — A.  Most  of  the  time. 
I  Wii  oat  attending  school  some  and  resting  some. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bomt — A.  In  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Q*  His  your  work  in  the  mill  been  interrupted  or  continuous  T — A. 
tetiiiiioiis,  right  along,  most  of  the  time. 

SSLATIOKB  of  mCPLOYBBS  Ain>  EMPLOY^ 

[  Ue  Chaiucak.  We  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Senate  to  ascertain 
I  *ktt  W6  can  of  the  condition  of  the  people  who  work  in  the  mills  of  the 
•■rtfy,  the  operatives,  their  hours  of  labor,  the  severity  of  the  lalwr, 
I  ^psy  that  they  get,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  state  of  feeling,  as  far 
\  *Vf  can  learn  it,  that  exists  between  them  and  thr  employers  for  whom 
L  i^r  vork.     If  you  choose,  we  would  like  you  to  state  in  your  own  way 
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what  occurs  to  you  in  regard  to  the  life  of  an  operative  as  yon  have 
known  it  here  in  Manchester  dnring  these  thirty  years.  Yoa  might  be- 
gin, perhaps,  with  the  beginning  and  give  as  a  short  sketch  of  how  you 
found  it  at  first  and  how  it  is  now.  The  committee  wiU  be  obliged  to 
you  for  such  a  statement. 

The  Witness.  I  went  into  the  spinning-room  of  the  mill  when  quite 
young,  and  found  it  very  pleasant  there.  We  had  a  very  good  class  of 
operatives  then.  Of  course  there  were  no  foreigners  in  the  spinoiog- 
room  at  that  time.  There  are  more  now  than  tiiere  were  then.  Still  in 
the  room  that  I  am  in,  I  worked  one  year  I  think  with  the  same%x>rpo- 
ration  in  the  spinning-room.  Aside  from  that  I  worked  in  this  room, 
except  when  sick,  and  found  it  very  pleasant  indeed.  We  have  always 
had  very  pleasant  overseers.  They  have  always  done  just  as  they  agreed 
to  do,  and  I  have  always  tried  to  do  just  what  I  agreed  with  them  to  do. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  work  in  the  day — how  many  hours  of  labor  have 
yout — A.  I  work  in  the  dress-room.  We  do  not  work  as  many  boon 
there  as  in  some  of  the  other  rooms  because  we  get  our  work  out.  We 
work  from  6.30  in  the  morning  to  6  at  night. 

Q.  And  how  long  an  intermission  do  yon  have  at  noonf — ^A.  An 
hour. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  work  very  wearisome? — ^A.  Well,  not  more  so 
than  they  do  in  other  places — any  more  so  than  household  work  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  I  think.  Of  course  the  air  is  different,  and  woriE  of 
all  nature  is  somewhat  tiring.  People  get  tired  of  all  sorts  of  work,  1 
suppose. 

MILL-WOBK  PBEFEBABLB  TO  HOTJSBWOBK  FOB  WOKEN. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  work  is  more  taxing  to  health  than  ordi- 
nary housework  t  Which  would  you  rather  do  T  You  know  aboat 
botb,  of  course. — A.  Well^if  I  was  going  to  be  out  at  work  as  I  am 
now  I  should  prefer  the  mill. 

Q.  For  what  reasons  t — A.  Well,  one  reason  is  that  you  have  more 
time  to  yourself;  that  is,  when  your  work  is  done  you  are  independeDt. 
Housework  is  never  done.  When  one  goes  out  to  work  at  a  mill  tbe.v 
know  that  at  night  their  work  is  done,  while  it  is  not  so  in  a  house.  In 
the  evenings,  as  it  is  with  us,  we  lay  all  thought  of  work  aside,  and  do 
not  take  it  up  again  until  the  morning.  Perhaps  many  of  them  in  the 
mill  cannot  do  that — many  people  think  of  their  work  even  at  night; 
others  can  tlirow  it  aside  after  leaving  the  building  and  take  it  ap  in 
the  morning. 

Q.  How  do  you  occupy  your  time  when  not  in  the  mill  t — A.  Either 
sewing  or  reading  or  going  to  meeting.  I  have  never  been  to  dance  or 
anything  of  that  kind.    I  never  allow  myself  to  do  it 

Q.  You  find  opportunity  for  intellectual  recreation,  church  going,  &c-  ^ 
— A.  1  do,  sir. 

Q.  Yon,  think,  then  that  there  is  more  opportunity  for  mental  improve 
ment  in  the  life  of  an  operative  than  of  one  who  works  in  a  family  t— A-- 
Of  course.  They  have  more  time,  I  think.  But  I  think  the  work  is  labo- 
rious in  both.  In  a  family  you  cannot  go  out  to  meeting  of  an  evening,  or 
to  lectures  or  concerts,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  But  dances,  and  sacli 
things  as  that,  I  never  was  interested  in. 

WOMEN'S  WAGES. 

Q.  How  about  the  pay  that  you  receive— I  do  not  want  to  know  it  i» 
a  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  but  with  reference  to  operatives  generally^ 
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at  yoa  h^ve  kuown  it.  What  raten  do  they  recxMve  wbo  work  at  sach 
w(Mrk  aa  you  dof — A.  DrennerH  get  soiiiewhere  about  tl.lO  or  $1.15  a 
day;  bat  then  there  are  different  grades  of  work  und  different  grades 
of  My. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  nave  any  money  1 — A.  i  do  try  to.  I  should  not 
want  to  wotk  all  the  time  if  I  did  not  think  I  could  Kave  Homething. 

Q.  Do  TOO  think  operatives  generally  do  mtve  uuythingf — A.  I  think 
Mine  ooQld  save  when  they  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  if  any  can  save,  all  could— except  from  iMM^uIiar  circum- 
tttaooeaf — A.  Tee.  Some  people  have  sickness,  and  some  have  families, 
and  some  are  widows  with  children,  and  of  course  with  those  it  would 
be  impoaaible.  But  these  are  exceptions.  When  people  have  their 
health,  and  have  no  families,  they  can  afford  to  l>e  more  saving. 

GOOD  PEKLING. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  as  to  the  feeling  that  exists  between 
the  employers  here  and  the  operatives  throughout  the  mill  generally. — 
A.  I  do  not  tiiink  I  could  say  anything  of  it  generally,  because  I  do  not 
go  anywhere  but  in  my  own  room. 

Q.  Ab  &r  as  you  know  it,  thent — A.  I  know  my  room,  and  I  have 
heard  it  spoken  of  in  some  of  the  other  rooms.  The  best  of  feeling  exists. 
I  know  the  overseer  in  my  room,  Mr.  ManslleUl,  tries  to  do  the  best  he 
can  fbr  his  help,  and  the  best  of  feeling  exists. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  become  well  acquainted  with  the  overseers  and  superinten- 
deota,  or  are  they  haughty  and  forbidding  men  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  al- 
viys  become  acquaint^  with  the  overseers,      * 

Q.  How  many  are  there  under  the  charge  of  3'our  overseer t — A.  He 
kii  two  rooms,  and  I  thiuK  he  had  some  90  persons  in  the  month  of 
August  in  one  room;  I  do  not  know  how  many  in  the  other. 

dt.  I  suppose  there  is  the  same  difference  i>etwei'n  overseers  as  be- 
tween other  men — some  are  go<Kl  natured,  and  some  are  cross. — A.  Of 
eoute  there  are  differences.  Some  are  gooil  natiireil  and  some  other- 
viM.  There  are  all  classes  of  people  among  thein,  just  as  among  others. 
!^oiMhave  patience  and  some  have  not. 

Q.  If  an  overseer  gets  jn  the  way  of  maltreating  the  help— if  he  is 
MMrmd  cross  and  becomes  abusive,  have  the  help  any  chance  to  make 
complaint  or  get  redress  from  tli«*  agent  or  any  other  {>owerf — A.  I  do 
fkinktbey  ever  have  oomplaine^l.     1  have  heard  of  no  o{>enitives  mak- 
tOK  oomplaint — not  out  of  our  nH>ms,  at  any  rate. 
Q.  Ton  never  heard  of  any  ccunplaint  at  all  f — A.  No. 
Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  in  any  of  the  other  mills  f — A.  No. 
Q*  If  an  overseer  did  l)e4M>iiie  abusive  then*  would  l>e  some  way  found 
tofPich  him,  1  suppo^f — A.  Of  eourse  there  would  Im\ 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  f — A.  They  would  go  to  the  agent  in  the 
^  place,  and  I  do  not  think  the  agent  would  allow  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Q>  Yoo  do  not  think  they  would  be  dis|N»fMMl  to  take  sides  with  the 
'^^^'Ver  against  the  helpf — A.   L  do  not  think  they  would. 

^  ToQ  think  they  would  in<|uin»  into  it  and  ap])ly  a  n^nedy  f — A.  I 
(^nktbey  would.  I  think  they  would  talk  to  the  overseer.  Mr.  Adams 
*^  oar  agent  until  Mr.  Houme  c<iine.  and  he  was  a  very  nice  Christian 
•1(1. 

^  Uow  long  was  he  agent  f — A.  Mr.  Adams  was  agent  l>efore  1 
*<Dt  there  to  work,  and  Mr.  Bourne  ha«  been  there  some  two  veais,  1 
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Q.  How  have  you  heard  the  other  agents  spoken  off — A.  I  have 
heard  them  highly  spoken  of. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  strikes  since  you  have  been  in  the  city  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  they  been  and  about  what — how  extensive  have  they 
been  1 — A.  They  were  strikes  in  regard  to  the  long  hours — ^trying  to  get 
the  eleven  hours. 

Q.  About  how  long  ago  was  that  f  ^  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  just  what 
year  it  was.     It  was  about  1850  somewhere. 

Q.  Back  about  thirty  years  ago  somewhere  T — ^A.  Tes ;  I  think  it 
was. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  since  then  of  any  consequence  T — ^A.  Not  of 
any  consequence  that  I  know  of  or  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  grievance  that  the  operatives  have— any- 
thing that  they  talk  about  that  they  think  ought  to  be  remedied  t— A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  of  anything. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  savings  of  the  operatives,  do  they  make  more  or 
less  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  T — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  only  know  about  yourself  t — A.  I  only  know  about  myeelf. 
I  cannot  say  in  regard  to  others. 


Manohesteb,  K.  H.,  October  13, 18SS. 
Mrs.  Mart  B.  Hovey  examined. 

By  the  Chaibmai^  : 

Question.  You  have  heard  what  Miss  Bachelder  has  stated  here  this 
morning  f — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  opinion  or  information  on  the  subjects  of 
which  she  spoke  1 — A.  I  think  she  has  told  the  truth. 

Q.  Have  you  had  some  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  millsf— A. 
I  worked  at  the  Stark  Mills  for  ten  or  eleven  years. 

RELATIONS   OF   EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY^. 

Q.  What  should  you  say  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  em- 
ployers and  employes  who  work  for  them  generally! — A.  i  could  only 
s[)eak  for  myself.     I  have  always  been  treated  well. 

Q.  Have  you  known  or  seen  any  instances  of  any  unusual  or  harsh 
treatment  ot  others! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  as  I  have. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  you  have  observeil  any! — A.  No. 


Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  13, 1883. 
(lEORGE  B.  Lawrence  examined. 

By  Mr.  ProH: 

Question.  Are  you  at  work  in  any  of  the  mills  in  Manchester  t— A  «^ 
swer.  Yes.  sir;  1  am  in  the  Stark  Mills. 

Q.  Ilow  lon^  have  you  been   at  work  in  that  mill! — A.  Fonrte^^' 
years. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do! — A.  I  was  a  spinner  when  I  fir>* 
went  in.     i  am  running  an  elevator  there  now. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  l>een  a  spinner! — A.  I  spun  eight  and  a  h^'' 
years — a  little  over. 
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SPINNEBd'  WAGES. 

Q.  What  wage8  did  yon  receive  as  spinuerf — A.  Wiieii  i  iir^t  went 
1  1  fi^ot  $IJ50  a  day. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  get  that  {>ay  t^A.  I  think  it  whh  thi*ee  or  four 
earn  that  I  got  that  pay  before  it  was  reduced. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  go  to  workt — A.  I  do  not  renienibei;  the  year 
hat  I  went  to  work  for  them. 

Q.  For  three  or  four  yearo  you  got  $1.50  a  dayf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  balance  of  the  time  how  mucht — A.  I  got  $L30. 

Q.  You  got  $1.30  then  as  long  as  you  worked  as  a  spinner,  did  you  f — 
L  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  spinners  like  yourself  getting  now  t — A.  W^ell,  they  are 
letting  about  the  same. 

Q.  About  $1.30 1 — A«  Yes,  a  little  more,  I  think,  some  of  them  are 
[etting. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  piece  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  worked  by  the  day  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  who  work  by  the  piece  now  get  more  than  you  did  f — A. 
liere  are  not  any  spinners  that  I  know  of  that  work  on  the  piece. 

Q.  All  spinners  work  by  the  day  t — A.  By  the  day. 

Q.  They  are  not  paid  according  to  the  quantity  they  spin  t — A.  No, 
ir;  not  in  that  mill — ^not  that  I  know  of  in  the  Stark  Mills. 

OPBRATIYSS'  BSNT8. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  rents,  how  do  rents  run  now  as  compared  witli 
rben  yon  first  worked  there  t — ^A.  I  believe  I  paid  $12  when  I  first 
<m]mence<l,  and  the  last  rent  I  paid  in  the  city  was  $10.  1  do  not  live 
n  the  city  now. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  house  yon  rent  now  t — ^A.  I  do 
lot  rent  any  now. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOTEB  AND  SMPLGYlg. 

• 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  workers  and  tlie  empioy- 
m  f — A.    I  do  not  think  1  have  heard  any  complaints  at  all  myself.  ' 

Q.  Not  since  you  have  been  there  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  I>o  they  have  confidence  in  the  agents  and  overseers  and  in  the 
niployers  f— A.  I  think  they  do. 

C^.  They  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  their  condition  and  treatment  f — A. 
bey  appearto  be.    I  do  not  hear  any  complaints. 

Q.  Are  they  healthy  t — A.  They  are  healtJ^y  and  well  as  far  as  I 
now. 

ti.  I>o  they  get  good  food  and  pure  air  t — A.  They  get  all  the  \niiH 
r  that  can  be  got  in  a  mill. 

i).  And  in  the  houses  where  they  live  is  there  good  ventilation  t — A- 
think  HO. 

Q.  As  to  the  time  you  work  in  the  day,  have  you  heard  any  com- 
•iaiuts  of  the  length  of  the  hours  t — A.  No,  1  do  not  think  1  have.  1  know 

liave  never  heard  any  general  complaint.  We  may  hepr  something  oi 
^t  kind  mentioned  by  some  individual  sometimes,  but  no  general  com* 
(dsint.    I  have  got  none  myself  to  offer. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Where  were  you  bom,  sir  t — A.  In  England. 
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Q.  How  loug  have  yoa  been  in  this  country  T — ^A.  I  came  here  in 
1836. 

Q.  You  have  been  here  iu  Manchester  how  long  f — A.  Eighteen  yean 
in  Manchester. 

Q.  Have  yoa  worked  with  any  other  corporation  but  the  Stark  T— 
A.  Yes. 

.  Q.  Would  your  statement  as  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Stark 
Mills  be  true  of  the  other  mills,  you  think  t — A.  I  think  so. 


Manohesteb,  N.  H.,  October  13, 1883. 
Fbank  Mead  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pttoh: 

Question.  You  live  in  Manchester  f — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  work  do  yon  dof — A.  I  am  a  card-grinder,  emptoyed 
in  the  carding  department. 

Q.  In  what  milit — A.  Mill  No.  9  of  the  Amoskeag  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  there! — ^A.  I  have  been  there  about  two 
years  in  that  mill. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Manchester  I — A.  Fifteen  years. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  in  any  other  mill! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  mill,  and  how  longf — A.  I  worked  in  the  spinDiog* 
room  of  the  Stark  Mill,  under  Mr.  Fogg,  at  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  did.  I  worked  in  the  Amoskeag  spinning-mill,  room  No.  4^ 
and  in  the  Stark  Mill.  That  comprises  all  the  mills  I  worked  in  in 
Manchester. 

GABD-GBINDBRS'  WAGES. 

Q.  What  pay  have  you  been  getting! — A.  One  dollar  and  sixty-five 
cents  a  day. 

Q.  By  the  day,  or  do  you  work  by  the  piece! — A.  By  the  day. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  receiving  that  pay? — A.  Two  years, 

Q.  Ever  since  you  have  been  with  the  Amoskeag  Company!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yoa  a  man  of  family  ! — A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  your  family! — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  two 
children. 

Q.  Are  any  of  your  family  employed  in  the  mill! — A,  No,  sir;  Dooe 
of  my  folks  work  in  the  mill  but  myself. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  live  as  you  wish  to  do  upon  your  wages! — A.  Ye4 
sir;  outside  of  sickness  or  accident, or  something  of  thatkind.  Of  ooar» 
we  get  behind  hand  a  little  when  we  are  sick ;  but  as  a  general  thing  we 
make  a  good,  fair  living. 

Q.  Could  you  save  a  little  f — A.  1  (iould  under  i*easonable  circttin- 
Htances;  but  I  have  not  saved  much  because  1  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
bickness  in  my  family. 

OPERATIVES'  SAVINGS. 

Q.  How  about  deposits  in  the  saving  banks  by  yourself  or  others 
within  your  knowledge! — A.  Well,  I  know  of  quite  a  number  that  have 
got  deposits  in  savings  banks;  I  could  not  say  what  banks,  but  I  know 
that  they  have. 

Q.  How  as  to  that  being  a  general  fact,  as  to  many  of  tbem  having 
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ositsf    What  proportion  do  yon  think  of  the  operatives  here  save 

thing  f    Is  it  a  majority,  or  one-half,  or  one- third,  or  one-fonrth 

r  t— A.  I  oonld  not  say  for  a  &ct.    No,  I  hardly  think  they  do.    Bnt 

re  are,  I  think,  a  few  that  do  save,  bat  the  majority  do  not  save  any- 

ig,  I  think. 

^  What  is  the  reason ;  do  they  not  get  enough,  or  have  they  too 

le  families,  or  are  they  wasteftd  and  extravagant! — A.  Well,  there 

a  few  that  oonld  not  save  anything  under  the  wages  they  get;  but 

re  are  a  good  many  that  oould  save  and  do  not  try  to  save. 

|.  How  is  it  as  to  the  houses  you  live  in^  for  health  and  oomfort  f — 

Well,  I  have  a  good  house.    I  live  at  No.  1253  Elm  street. 

HOTOBS  OF  MILL  ElCPLOYlAs. 

}.  What  rent  do  you  pay  t — A.  Eleven  dollars  a  month. 

|.  For  a  two-story  house t — ^A.  No,  sir;  eight  rooms,  well  situated 

1  well  ventilated. 

).  l»  it  comfortable  living  there t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  good  water 

d  goiKl  drainage. 

^  About  how  much  would  it  cost  to  build  that  house  t — A.  I  could 

t  «ay  ;  it  is  a  block  that  I  live  in — a  wooden  block  on  Elm  street,  be- 

ilODg  to  Mr.  Young.    The  Amoskeag  Oompany  has  tenements  for  $4 

A  upwards.    Some  of  them  were  built  a  year  or  so  ago;  very  nice 

ock,  and  well  situated.    Brick  is  handv. 

Q.  There  is  no  oause,  then,  for  oomplaint  on  account  of  the  character 

.the  buildings  occupied  by  the  operatives f — ^A.  I  do  not  see  why 

ere  Hhould  be,  as  far  as  I  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  The  rental  they  pay  seems  to  be  satis&ctory  to  them  t — A.  Yes, 

r. 

Q.  They  do  not  complain  that  it  is  too  hight — A.  No,  indeed;  I  do 
t  see  how  they  could  reasonably. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYEES  AND  EXPLOTAs. 

Q.  Then,  as  to  the  general  feeling,  as  fieir  as  you  have  discovered  it, 
ow  do  the  operatives  feel  toward  their  employers  f — A.  1  think  as  a 
eneral  thing  the  best  feeling  prevails.  I  know  it  does  in  our  room, 
^ebave  a  good  overseer  who  is  a  kind  and  indulgent  man  as  far  as 
i«  duties  will  allow  him  to  be. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  different  treatment  from  that  by  any  of  the 
vmeers  here  T — A.  Not  personally ;  no  sir.    There  are  a  good  many  of 

t operatives  that  will  find  fault  with  the  best  of  men  ;  no  mistake 
It  that.    They  would  find  fault  where  tiiere  is  none  to  be  found. 
Q.  You  know  of  no  ground  for  complaint  f — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not.    I 
•ve  Done  myself. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  as  to  the  condition  now  and  the  condition  in 
^  past  of  the  operatives  here,  so  far  as  you  know  f — A.  I  think  it  is 
verr  great  improvement.  I  went  to  work  in  mills  fifteen  years  ago, 
nd  I  have  worked  more  or  less  ever  since.  I  know  it  is  a  great  im- 
fovement  over  what  it  was  four  years  ago.  We  ar€w  getting  better 
Hts  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Y4)u  could  save  moref — A.  Yes;  house  rents  are  just  as  cheap, 
id  provisions  are  just  as  cheap.  I  do  not  see  any  difference.  I  do  not 
ty  any  more  house  rent,  and  do  not  pay  any  more  for  provisions,  and 
( I  g^  more  pay ;  so  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  an  improve- 
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Q.  Do  you  hear  the  working  people  that  you  associate  with  disagi 
with  you  in  that  opinion? — A.  Oh,  yes;  you  will  And  people  tiiat  mi 
gree  with  you  on  almost  any  subject,  wherever  you  go — even  if  it  Lb  ti 
very  best  opinion  in  the  world. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  that  disagreement? — A.  To  no  extent  whatevi 
only  some  particular  ones  would  And  fault  if  they  were  getting  the  be 
of  pay  and  treatment. 

Q.  It  is  an  exception  to  find  a  man  disagreeing  on  that  mattert-— i 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  general  rule  is  that  they  agree  with  yonf — ^A.  That  is  tt 
general  sentiment. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  state t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Ohairimlaiy: 

Q.  Where  were  you  bomf — A.  In  Oambridge,  Vermont^ 
Q.  That  is  near  the  north  part  of  the  State,  is  itf — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Canadian  help  in  the  miltef— i 
Yes,  1  do ;  at  least  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  work  right  witli  them  M  along 

FRENCH  CANADIANS  AS  OPBRATIYES. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  anybody  should  undertake  to  spiMk 
in  a  defamatory  or  disparaging  way  to  tiiieir  discredit  as  a  oUnol 
laboring  men  or  women f — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  Asfar  asUielaboing 
class  are  concerned,  I  do  not  think  as  a  general  thing  that  they  an  u 
steady  workers  as  the  American  class  of  people  are ;  bat  I  have  w(Hrfced 
among  them  a  great  deal  and  have  no  hard  feelings  against  Hie  Oftsfr 
dian  class  of  people.  I  never  saw  anything  out  of  the  way  with  ih^m. 
as  a  general  thing,  any  more  than  any  other  class  of  people. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  get  the  necessary  amount  of  bel| 
to  carry  on  the  mills  if  the  Canadians  were  not  here? — A.  That  is  i 
]>retty  liard  question  to  answer;  but  I  have  never  seen  the  time  ye 
since  1  have  been  in  the  mills  but  what  we  have  had  all  the  help  wi 
wanted. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  Canadian  hel]),  however,  to  famial 
you  with  a  part  of  the  supply? — A.  Yes;  a  large  part  of  it. 


Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  13, 1883. 
George  Morvtlle  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Question.  Where  are  you  employed  ! — Answer.  At  the  MancheBter 
Print  Works,  in  this  city. 

Q.  What  kind  of  w  ork  do  you  do  in  the  mill  f — A.  Engraving  rollere 
for  printing  cloth. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  have  you  been  there! — A.  I  have  been  thert 
between  nine  and  ten  years. 

Q.  In  the  same  business  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  the  same  place. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  same  way  that  yon  are— todt 
the  same  thing  T — A.  There  are  ditierent  branches  of  engravhig.  h 
the  particular  branch  that  1  work  at  there  are  only  four  in  iSke  shop  tbi 
work  at  it. 
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ENGRAVING  IN  PRINT  WORKS. 

Q.  How  niiiDy  eogravers  of  all  kinds  are  there  there  f — A.  I  should 
ikiok  there  would  t^  somewhere  from  12  to  14  of  those  that  we  call  en- 
gnverB. 

Q.  How  long  are  yon  employed  in  that  work  every  day  f — A.  In  the 
mnmer  time  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning' until  6  at  night;  in  the 
winter  from  7  until  dark. 

Q.  b  that  laborious  work  f — A.  No;  I  am  sitting  all  the  time,  work- 
iiif  through  a  magnifying  glass. 

Q.  Your  work  is  skilled  labor  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  pay  do  you  get! — A.  $26  a  week. 

Q.  The  four  get  the  same  pay  do  they  f — A.  There  are  two  of  us  that 
ftt  $26,  the  other  two  get  $25. 

Q.  What  pay  do  the  others  get — the  engravers! — A.  The  lowest,  I 
thiuk,  jjt  about  $22,  excepting  apprentices. 

Q.  Tweutytwo  dollars  a  week  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  all  save  fh>m  those  wages  f — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  All  of  them  save  money  f — A.  I  suppose  so — for  anything  that  I 
koov  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Are  they  men  of  families  f — A.  Most  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  persons  are  there  in  the  largest  families  that  you  know  f 
—A.  There  is  one  gentleman  who  has  8  or  9  children ;  I  am  not  sure 
vUeb. 

Q.  Does  he  get  any  help  from  his  family  in  any  form  of  work  f — A.  I 
tUok  that  he  has  one  boy  at  home  that  is  working.  Two  or  three  of 
hii  sons  are  married,  and  one  daughter  is  marriad,  and  another  son  is 
iVij  from  home. 

<).  h  that  about  the  pay  that  your  class  of  skilled  workmen  get  gen- 
cnUy  t^A.  Well,  in  some  places  they  get  a  little  more ;  in  a  great  many 
piiees  they  get  a  little  more  than  that. 

Q<  in  New  England  here  f — A.  Yes;  iuNewEngland^andiuNewYork 
«d  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  for  that  difference  of  pay  or  compensa- 
;  tioiit 

The  Witness.  Between  the  different  shops  ! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

A.  WelU  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  reason  for  the  difference! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference,  according  to  your  judgment  t — A.  Where 
^  get  126,  there  are  some  in  the  same  bnmch  of  business  that  get  $28 
•  week. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  condition  of  those  who  are  working  else- 
where is  as  good  as  yours  in  point  of  place  of  residence,  house  you  live 
ii«aiKl  the  treatment  you  receive  t— A.  1  do  not  suppose  there  is  a 
IRit  deal  of  difference. 

OONTXNTMENT   OP  KMPLGY^S. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  discontent  among  other  operatives  where  you 
fef^-aoy  ground  of  complaint  that  you  have  heard  stated  f — A.  No 
WMopsMe  ground,  I  think.  Of  course  there  will  always  be  some  dis- 
Mteot  in  a  shop. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  of  any  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  f — A« 
Xi;  I  do  not  know  of  any  reasonable  ground. 

10— C  3 (5  LAW) 
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Q.  Yon  see  no  reason  yonrself  why  they  should  be  discontented 
their  treatment  or  mode  of  living,  or  compensation  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  get  enough  pay  according  to  the  value  of  your  work  or 
the  commodities  that  you  aid  in  producing ;  what  is  your  opinion  Si  to 
the  pay  you  get,  is  it  reasonable? — A.  Well,  if  I  was  to  go  to  anottier 
place  I  should  ask  more  money,  and  get  it  if  I  could. 

engravers'  WAass. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  employer,  considering  the  pioflts  he  makai 
on  your  work,  ought  to  pay  you  moref — ^A.  Wdl,  I  suppose  they  an 
governed  by  current  prices  in  other  places. 

Q.  I  mean  according  to  the  prices  that  they  get  for  the  fobrics  that 
you  work  on ;  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  pay  that  yw 
get  out  of  the  product  of  your  work  with  their  capital  f— A*  WeU,  I 
think  it  is  fair  pay. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  fair  division  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  occurs  to  your  mind  that  you  wooU 
like  to  state  to  the  committee  f — ^A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  of  anythingjot 
now. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  mannflEkcturing  business  in  other 
places  somewhat  f — A.  I  have  worked  in  several  other  places. 

Q.  Where  f — ^A.  I  served  my  apprenticeship  in  LoweUL  on  tiie  Mam- 
mae, and  I  have  worked  in  Fall  Kiver ;  I  worked  a  namoer  of  yean  i& 
England. 

Q.  Are  you  of  American  birth  f — A.  I  was  bom  in  Bngland  andaaM 
here  when  I  was  about  four  years  of  age. 

COMPARISON  OF  WAGES  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  LIFE  IN  ENGLANB  AXD 

AMERICA. 

Q.  You  know  something  of  the  comparative  condition,  then,  of  the 
working  people  there  and  here! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it t — A.  They  are  better  paid  here  than  they  are  in  tbf 
old  country. 

Q.  Where  do  they  live  the  best,  there  or  heref — A.  That  is  a  good 
deal  a  matter  of  opinion,  I  think. 

Q.  You  know,  perhaps,  what  I  mean ;  which  on  the  whole  is  the  DOit 
prosperous  and  happ3'  and  contented  class  of  people,  those  there  or 
those  heref — A.  I  think  they  are  decidedly  better  off  here  than  th^ 
are  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have,  as  a  rule,  better  food,  shelter,  and  clotk- 
iugt — A.  Well,  tliey  are  paid  better. 

Q.  If  better  paid  they  must  be  better  off  in  those  particulars,  most 
they  not! — A.  They  may  to  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

Q.  How  as  to  opportunities  for  reading,  and  for  mental  improveiiMOt 
here  and  there! — A.  Well,  I  see  very  little  difference.  The  print  worki 
that  I  was  connected  with  on  the  other  side  had  a  very  fine  librtiy 
connected  with  the  works,  something  that  I  have  never^  seen  in  tliii 
country. 

Q.  That  was  connected  with  the  print  works  f — A.  That  belonged  fc» 
the  print  works. 

Q.  I  mean  my  question  in  a  broad  sense,  and  so  as  to  cover  the  labcv^ 
ing  classes  generally.    Take  the  operatives  geneniUy  there  and  te 
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raitives  herCy  which  do  3'oa  think  has  the  better  opportunity,  if  they 
!*<•*  to  improve  it^  of  reading  and  of  stndy,  and  of  lectures,  news- 
tew,  and  nil  that! — A.  I  see  very  little  difference  in  that  respect/ 
aoKe  in  all  the  large  places  in  England  they  have  public  libraries 
I  anybody  can  take  books  from  them. 

|.  liow  is  it  as  to  the  opportunities  of  educating  their  children  in 
common  schools  if  they  have  families! — A.  The  common  schools 
gooil  there. 

).  For  how  long  a  period  of  each  year  do  they  last? — A.  I  do  not 
lentand  your  question. 

).  How  long  are  the  schools  open  annually  f — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 
\,  The  operatives,  as  a  rule,  in  England  are  able  to  read  and  write, 
Qppoeef — A.  Yes,  sir. 

[).  And  take  the  newspapers  more  or  less  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  How  do  the  hours  of  labor  there  and  here  compare  f — A.  Well,  I 
ink  they  are  about  the  same. 

Q.  What  pcut  of  England  are  you  most  familiar  with  f — A.  I  worked 
f  loaie  time  in  Manchester.  Then  I  had  charge  of  a  large  concern 
iGIossop,  in  Derbyshire. 

Q.  Bow  far  is  that  from  Manchester! — A.  Twelve  miles  from  Man- 
iMter. 
Q.  Manchester  is  a  very  large  center  of  manufacture,  is  it  not ! — A. 

Q.  Have  you  some  idea  of  the  number  of  operatives  there  of  all 
iaimt^A.  No ;  I  could  hardly  give  you  an  idea. 

Q.  Is  the  woolen,  as  well  as  the  cotton  manufacture  carried  on  there  ! 
-A.  No,  it  is  chiefly  cotton.  The  woolen  u)anufa<!ture  is  chiefly  in 
f«rk«liire. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  Yorkshire  ? — A.  I  passeil  througn  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  not  much  iH^rsonal  knowledge  of  the  woolen 
■aaofacture  there! — A.  No,  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  This  department  that  you  are  iMigaj^ed  in — the  print  works — is 
lat  oooHideretl  as  one  of  the  most  dittieult  and  delicate  processes  con- 
leeted  with  the  manufacture  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Perhaps  the  most  so,  is  it  not  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  l8Qp|K>8e  the  pay  then  corresponds  to  the  quality  and  character 
flhowork  somewhat! — A.  Well,  the  ]>rinters  are  l>etter  paid  than 
ha  eDjnavers. 

Q.  The  engravers  make  the  design,  or  do  they  place  the  design  upon 
ke atone! — A.  They  do  not  use  stone  at  all.  It  is  copper  rollers  that 
Moaed.  The  design  is  made  in  Boston  in  the  warehouse.  They  se- 
Kl  the  design  and  give  the  style  that  they  want,  and  the  designs  are 
nde  there  and  then  sent  here.  Then  there  is  an  outline  made — that  is 
rkat  they  call  sketch  making.  I'^ou  will  have  one  of  the  sketch  makers 
n,  Mr.  Mcintosh.  The  sketch  makers  take  and  make  a  tracing  of 
ka  oatline  of  the  pattern  and  that  is  given  to  the  engraver. 

Q.  And  the  engraver  works  it  out  on  the  surface  of  the  roller  f — ^A. 

Wkat  is  the  rest  of  the  process  after  the  engraving  upon  the  surface 
f  Ike  roller! — A.  It  goes  into  the  printing  machine.  Each  color  has 
»kare  a  separate  roller.  If  there  are  fourteen  colors  in  the  print  there 
tkmrieeu  rollers  engraved.  They  are  all  nuule  exactly  of  a  size,  and 
a  work  is  put  on  so  that  one  color  will  fit  into  another.  It  has  to  l>e 
f>*  mn-unitely  done  to  seciin*  a  ;:oo(l  (it. 
Q.  liotli  in  the  eiigraMiit;  itseltaiMl  in  tin*  ;i(ljustin^  of  the  rolhTs! — 
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Q.  Your  particular  business  is  tlie  engraving! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  was  somewhat  preoccupied  when  you  were  testifying  as  to  yoai 
pay.     How  much  do  you  get! — A.  Twenty-six  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  Four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  day? — A.  A  little  more;  $L3^ 
about. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  are  there  in  these  works  heref — A.  I  should 
thiuk  about  twelve  or  fourteen ;  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  nmnber. 

Q.  Do  you  have  employment  continuously! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  engrave  this  year,  I  suppose,  the  styles  for  next!— A. 
The  works  generally  shut  down  in  the  spring  and  fall  while  they  ire 
changing  styles,  and  we  get  patterns  engraved  for  the  printing  macbines 
to  start  with.  For  instance,  we  are  now  about  starting  on  light  styles, 
and  the  print  works  will  probably  shut  down  for  a  few  weeks  until  we 
get  some  work  ready  for  them. 

Q.  In  the  factories  of  England,  are  there  operatives  of  Irish  or  otker 
nationalities  employed  to  much  of  an  extent!— A.  I  think  they  are  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  You  think  there  are  a  good  many  Irish  operatives  in  EnglandY- 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  a  good  many  Scotch  people? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  people  come  from  the  Continent  to  work  in  England — French, 
Germans,  or  Scandinavians? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  So  far  as  there  is  an  emigration  from  the  Continent  of  factory  work- 
ers, it  is  to  this  country  then,  is  it? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  some  go  to  Australia,  or  do  they  have  no  manafactoitti 
out  in  Australia? — A.  I  do  not  know.  They  did  not  use  to  have.  I 
spent  three  years  in  Australia,  and  there  was  nothing  much  in  the  way 
of  manufacturing  there  then. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that? — A.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  There  is  a  considerable  English  immigration  here,  is  there  nott- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  mean  of  operatives. — A.  Yes;  there  are  a  great  manyconuDg 
from  England.  , 

Q.  I  supi)ose  that  the  reason  must  be  that  they  understand,  and  they 
find  by  experience  that  they  better  their  condition  by  coming  here!— A. 
Yes;  I  should  suppose  tliat  would  be  the  reason. 

Q.  That  is  the  practical  judgment,  then,  of  the  man  most  interested, 
that,  all  things  considered,  he  is  better  off  here  than  there? — A.  Ye«; 
1  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  any  matter  occurs  to  you  further,  you  may  state  it 

The  Witness.  Nothing  particular  occurs  to  me. 

HOURS   OF   LABOR   FOR   ENGRAVERS. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor,  they  sometimes  work  more  than 
i'leveii  hours,  do  they  ? — A.  Well,  we  do  not  work  eleven  bours  at  all 
We  work  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  six,  in  the  summer  time,  and  ii 
the  winter  time  from  seven  (/eh)ck  until  dark.  If  we  work  longer  than 
that  we  are.  j)akl  extra. 
•  Q.  By  the  hour? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  same  i)roportion  a«  your  day's  work  is  paid  ? — A.  Yes; 
calling  ten  hours  a  day. 

Q.   Von  have  one  hour  intermission  at  dinner? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extcMit  is  t1i(*  opportunity  of  doing  extra  work,  and  being 
paid  lor  it  einbracetl ;  <lo  many  work  extra  hours? — A.  Whenever  they 
are  busy  there  is  a  good  deal  of  extra  work  sometizoeQ, 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  known  men  to  work  t — A.  Until  twelve  o'clock 
It  ntfrht  M>metiiDe8,  bnt  that  is  not  common.  They  generally  work  an- 
il aUmt  nine  when  they  ai-e  working  *'over  time,"  as  they  call  it. 

Q.  Thin  i«  a  matter  of  choice  with  them  f — A.  Well,  they  are  expected 
to  do  it,  if  they  are  asked. 

Q.  I  8appoAe  they  woald  rather  do  that  than  to  have  other  men 
bnmght  into  the  city  to  comiiete  with  them  at  times  when  there  wa8 
only  the  ordinary  work  to  do  t — A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  feeling. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  the  mills  are  shot  down  for  you  to  prepare 
tW  work,  the  operatives  are  i<lle,  are  they  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  get  pay  during  that  time  f — A.  I  think  there  are  about 
tmr  of  the  printers  that  get  full  pay,  and  the  rest  of  them  get  half  pay — 
jmt  the  pnnters.    Those  are  the  only  ones  that  are  paid  that  way. 
(J.  How  nlMmt  the  operatives! — A.  They  do  not  get  anything  when 

tW  mill  is  shut  down. 
Q.  Ou  the  other  hand  the  proprietors  are  getting  nothing  when  the 

mill  is  nhut  down  f — A.  Of  course  not;  they  are  something  out  of  pocket. 

There  are  the  salaries  that  have  to  be  paid,  and  the  foremen  are  paid ; 

bot  the  o|)eratives  are  not. 


Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  13, 1883. 
James  M.  MoIntosh  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  f — Answer.  Aliout  ten  years. 

Q.  Before  that  where  did  you  reside  t — A.  Mostly  in  Rho<le  Island. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  t — A.  I  am  a  sketch  maker  or  design<'r 
fiv  calico  prints. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  that  business  for  how  long! — A.  For  a  gn»at 
iumy  years ;  I  suppose  forty  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  itt — A.  in  Scotland. 

Q.  Are  you  of  American  birth  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Scotch,  i>erhapsf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ENGRAVING   IN   CALICO  PRINT   WORKS. 

The  Chairman.  Won't  you  please  descriln?  to  ns  the  business  that 
JOQ  are  in,  the  process,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  inanufactiin*  of 
cknb  at  this  timet  And  iis  you  go  on  you  may  give  ns  some  account  ot 
tkf  com  lien  sat  ion  and  the  hours  of  labor,  ami  whatever  occurs  to  >oii 
»afle<*ting  this  lalior  question  that  we  hear  so  nincli  of.  rarticularly, 
liboald  like  first  that  you  would  give  us  an  account  of  the  process  you 
iprak  of,  and  how  the  printing  of  cloth  is  eifccte<l. 

Tbc  Witness.  This  branch  in  which  I  am  engaged  may  Ijeconsiden'd 
tte  initial  step.  There  are  two  branches  in  the  trade,  I  shouhl  say : 
Inc,  that  of  the  designer,  who  provinces  the  design  ori;j:inally.  That  dc 
ligii  iA  carrietl  forward,  or  sent  to  the  works,  and  there  i\»iiden*tl  |ht 
k  ftet  ia  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  the  colors,  &c.  It  is  rpnilere*! 
ittbeoiaticailty  c^mn^t,  so  that  when  put  into  the  machine  it  will  coiiu* 
lit  on  the  cloth  without  any  blemivsh  or  anything  that  will  spcnall.v 
•tlnM-t  the  eye.  It  secures  uniformity.  That  is  the  nature  oi  the  branch 
•iflt^l  ** sketch  making^  in  the  j)rint  works,  now.  OfiMtursctliat  bnuK  h 
iU  tiot  always  exist,  liecanse  there  have  been  changes  in  print  in;:,  bin, 
hking  iiriuting  as  it  is  at  the  pn'sent  day,  that  is  the  nature  of  tin*  o<- 
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Q.  It  is  one  roquirinj;:  ccmsiclcTiiblo  artistic  taste  and  skill  in  execn 
tion  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  requires  all  that,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to 
learning:  in  it.  I  have  been  many  years  at  it,  and  yet  I  find  that  new 
things  come  up,  and  I  lind  that  altliou^h  I  have  fjot  to  apply  old  priu- 
eiples  to  them,  yet  there  are  intricacies  and  difficulties  in  them  year  by 
yc»ar.  The  patterns  we  receive  one  year  after  another  are  more  difficult 
to  render  than  they  have  l>een  in  yeara  gone  by. 

Q.  Where  are  the  patterns  obtained  ? — A.  Mostly  in  Boston  and  New 
York. 

Q.  From  American  desii::ners? — A.  Yes;  mostly.  I  should  think 
there  are  a  numl>er  of  American-born  desifrners  now.  Of  coarse  there 
are  a  number  of  English  and  also  French ;  the  English  and  Scotch  pre- 
dominate. 

Q.  Is  the  etching  your  i>art  of  the  work  ! — A.  The  etching  is  iu  the 
engraving  room.     1  can  carry  you  through  there. 

Q.  Just  begin  and  carry  us  through  the  whole  process  to  the  final 
and  complete  printing. — A,  After  the  sketch  is  made,  according  torhe 
nuHle  now  adopted,  tlie  pattern  has  been  taken  and  earefullj'  traced* 
every  special  line  of  it— every  special  boundary  of  color,  and  we  put  this 
tracing  on  thin  iKi]K*r  and  ]uit  it  in  a  camera,  which  is  adjusted  to  ma;;- 
nify  nine  times.    Taking  the  process  we  have  down  here,  the  sketi'h 
can  Ih*  adjust e<l  there  \K\  or  o  diameters.     We  prefer  9  diameters  attbe 
print  works  heiv.     Tliat  increase  *)f  size  is  done  u]K)U  a  table  after  bi^ 
ing  traced  in  the  dark  room.     In  the  dark  room  the  shadow  throws  the 
lines  down  upon  the  white  pai»er.     After  that  is  traced  the  traced  sheet 
is  taken  into  the  light  and  put  u[K>n  a  table,  and  there  rendered  as  per 
fwt  as  can  iH)ssibly  Ik*     All  the  tigures  are  increaseilO  diameters;  and 
when  that  is  done  the  drawing  is  made  with  a  transfer-block — a  block 
that  will  transfer.     That  is  turned  then  on  to  a  sheet  of  zinc,  and  the 
imprt^ssion  taken  otl'.  and  the  zinc  ]>late  is  then  carried  downstairs  to 
the  oiigraving  nH'Uu  and  iln'  >ketcliinaker's  lines  are  carefully  cut  thew, 
and  pn»vision  is  niailt*  for  all  the  ci»lois  where  they  come,  and  the  mark 
panned  on  the  zinc  in  larue  shapt-.     This  is  then  \mt  into  the  engraving 
machine — ihe  piiiuiuianh  machine — and  bv  means  of  combiuatioii of 
levers  this  cnlaruenion:  o:  [*  diameters  is  again  reduced  back  toitsorijri- 
nal  si.*e  as  givon  upon  tin-  ii:>:  trarinu  that  was  made.     This  small  sw 
is  ilu-n  s^'iauliiii  I'V  »i  lii.ii'joinl  p«-in:  on  the  oopiHrr  roller  through i    ] 
thin  skin  of  N.iviii^it.      flu- ]ki>oij  iKuing  follows  the  cut  in  the  zinc 
p\;:c,  raivfiillv  fiVi'.ow:::^  tlu-  li:.*  :  ami  at  the  farther  end  of  thisoon- 
bii;aiion  oi  li\fr>  :\\v  >a:i:e  lii.c  is  itduc^Hl  back  1»  diameters — maiuog 
a  scratch  v\\  i\w  \\V.i\ — and  s<>  i:   ^ois  ou  throu&rh  ever\"  color,  eveiy 
color  has  ii>  o«  '.j  lsK::;«iary  nvimi.     Thost*  rollers  after  haviug  hefn!«o 
t :- u  I  d  A  re  \ » n ;  ■  .i :  ^  /:  i  o:  i- :  c './.::  ^ .      f  h  t  y  a  r^*  ta  ki-  u  in  to  t  he  etching  room, 
.»:*.« i  \\  l;r:x*\  i-r  tlu  *. ojij.!  r  s  l-a:i  rbt-  ai'.il  r;;is  the  line  up,  and  it  require* 
a  '.aijio  a:r.o;iv,:  v:  Nk;!:  .•.:i.i  «\:»^i';t:i«.-e  lo  know  when  the  liue  is  deep 
r:o::i:l'..     T[,.\:  :s  :::v  \*i  :k  i-:  :!.«.■  i-njiruvtrr,  i-r  the  person  havin;:cape 
o!  ;iic  I  r«. :..:,:. 

ri;t  :v  aiv  *  :'.c:-  :  :^m  <'*^<,  ..>  :l.f  t  u graving  by  mill  (by  the  d\e  >n 

: '. . I  :::  :*.'.'.     U "  .. '  '  "*  :  :i e  i  ■ '. ■ :  >:  > ". ^  •  ■  :\ ::  ^ ::i v: ::  i:.     There  is  do  enlarp^went 

•.1  :::.;:   i.ist.     I    •    o:'.:..  ...  ::.....:  ^   :<  TruL^it-rretl  to  a  roller  of  st**! 

::.,;:  wiu:;  v.;-.   ..:■    •   .  :..•  :   '\:  ■.,  ..■.  ■.;: .  :L.a:  is,  it  is  oalcuhitiHl  that d 
i-.^v.-vti'.x  ••..V    :   I'.  ■■.       ■.'■.•..:t  vr :   ■.:::.'..<  r  it  may  In?  when  it  is  w- 
No.v.Vi;    *. '•  ^i    >  ;  :     >.  ......i-.r:   ;:   v  .iv    -v,  Ci»mes  together  and 

v.,ikis  .1  wT'.w:  *  V   :  ^       .'..;::>  'li      "1  >:'. > of  rnL:ra\iug  bvlhi'inilL 
a:*:  ;1  v  :  a^^:  :  ^ .  :■  \ :   ^"     -  :.  .  :  x:    ••*  .  :.     AH  v^rv  tine  ;rooils  are 

•io:.i   :v.  :l:.i:   ^*.•^...:.^l   :.v    :   '/.  :■  >  '.Lvu  '.ukt-u  downstairs  into  tb« 
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inting  room  ao  put  into  the  printing  machine.  We  have  down  in 
d  print  works  a  many  as  fourteen  colors,  and  we  pat  in  ten  or  twelve, 
rfatornine,  aco  lin^  to  the  number  of  colors  in  the  pattern.  Those 
\on  are  aU  impressed  upon  the  cloth.  Then  wben  it  \»  pa^^sing  through 
»  pHotiiig  maichine,  all  the  colo  ug  put  in  one  after  the  other,  the 

ith  is  taken  into  the  dye-house  or  steaming*  place,  where  the  colors 
b  raiaedi  and  it  is  brought  out  clear  and  bright,  as  seen  in  the  shop 
ttdows.  It  is  almost  impossible,  however,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  it 
wofds,  becAOse,  as  yon  observe,  the  whole  matter  is  a  succession  of 
Dllkil  operations,  eadi  depending  ui>on  very  high  skill  and  a4jtistments. 
loae  are  the  three  departments,  however,  of  sketch-making,  engraving, 
d  printing. 

Q.  It  is  quite  evident,  I  think,  from  your  statement,  that  this  must 
a  very  high  order  of  skilled  labor. — A.  Yes,  we  think  so.  This  is 
tfwn  when  we  encounter  a  man  that  is  not  properly  trained.  A  mis- 
ke  in  the  initial  process  deranges  the  whole  matter. 
Q.  I  suppose  it  must  require  something  of  the  same  order  of  ability 
to  required  in  sculpture  and  the  fine  arts,  very  nearly  approaching 
oaet^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  We  do  not  have  any  room,  except  in 
seaae  of  the  designers,  for  the  employment  of  the  imagination. 
Q.  But  all  the  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  .handwork  is  needed! — A. 
Ml;  that  is  Just  the  whole  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  think  all  these  qua  ities  can  be  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
liMNit  an  imagination f — A.  Well,  no.  I  think  in  our  department  of 
eCdi-making  we  sometimes  come  to  a  place  where  we  do  not  see  any 
id  to  set  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  1  suppose  imagination  will  then 
pply  toe  road.  We  have  to  travel  along  an  imaginary  road  until  we 
id  a  real  one. 
Q.  Tou  have  worked  here  about  nine  years,  I  think  you  said  f — A. 

Q.  Too  have  pursued  this  business  all  your  life  f — A.  Yes.  I  went 
it  when  I  was  quite  a  lad. 

WAQES  OF  ENGBAYERS. 

Q.  I  aappose  the  compensation  varies  according  to  the  skill  of  the 
irioiia  workmen  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  is  there  a  certain  rule  of  prices  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  according 
>  the  standard  of  the  men,  1  think.    There  is  no  uniform  rate  that  I 

MWOll 

Q.  How  many  are  there  employed  here  in  your  special  department  f — 
t  I  think  eight  or  nine. 

Q.  And  thenhow  many  engravers  f — A.  The  engraving  machines  are 
SitlT  <^ierated  by  ladies. 

Q.  It  18  mostly  done  by  machine  f — A.  Yes ;  by  the  pentagraph  ma- 
linei  by  which  the  reduction  takes  place.  Those  machines  are  oper- 
ed  by  ladies. 

Q.  What  compensation  do  the  ladies  getf — A.  Somewhere  about  $1 
lay,  or  a  little  over. 

Q*  What  is  paid  to  male  help  in  your  own  department  f — A.  In  my 
m  department  it  is  $20,  or  a  few  dollars  over  that — $20  to  $25. 
Q.  How  does  compensation  for  youi  work  compare  with  compensation 
rifke  work  abroad — I  rn^>ian  to  say  iu  England  t — A.  There  is  not  very 
Mb  difference.  There  may  be  a  little  difference  in  the  figure,  but 
other  things  in  the  case  of  English  workmen  that  compensate 
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for  a  little  less  wages,  arising  ont  of  the  old  methods  and  old  customs 
Clothing  is  cheaper,  for  one  thing,  and  shoes  are  cheaper,  fael  is  cheaper, 
and  rent  is  cheaper. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,   THEIB    BELATIVE  ADYANTAOB 

FOB  THE  WOEKING  PEOPLE. 

Q.  Comparing  working  people  there  and  working  people  here  in  the  like 
pursuit,  or  the  like  department  of  labor  in  the  factories,  what  should  yoo 
say  of  their  relative  condition,  all  things  considered  f — A.  Well,  I  asked 
an  intelligent  lady  not  long  ago,  who  had  been  some  years  in  this  coon- 
try — she  was  a  weaver  in  the  old  country — if  she  would  like  to  go  bacL 
She  had  been  back  once  or  twice.  She  said,  ^^  Yes,  I  would  like  to  go 
back,  and  I  would  like  to  stay ; "  and  she  explained  the  reason.  She 
said  that  the  working  people  have  a  better  time  there  than  they  havie 
here.  The  hours  of  labor  are  shorter,  and  they  have  a  half  holiday  on 
Saturday.  That  is  universal  all  over  England.  The  hours  of  labor  are 
shorter  and  the  people  do  not  work  as  hard ;  they  are  not  driven  u 
hard  as  they  are  here.  I  asked  if  she  could  make  as  much  money  there. 
She  said,  ^^  Yes ;  I  should  make  as  much  money  there  if  I  were  allowed 
to  run  the  same  number  of  looms,  but  they  won't  allow  the  w^eaverto 
run  as  many  looms  there  as  they  will  here ;  ^  so  that  she  could  not  make 
as  much.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  anything  like  a  general  an- 
swer as  to  my  own  business.  I  think  my  department  is  about  as  wdl 
there  as  here,  but  some  prefer  America,  because  of  the  climate,  and 
other  reasons. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  American  help  emigrating  from  here  to  Eng- 
land to  remain  permanently  f — A.  I^o;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  English  help  of  all  descriptions  does  come  heret— 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  English  help,  to  any  considerable  extent,  having 
come  hen^,  returning  to  remain  permanently  in  England? — A.  Oh, yes; 
in  my  own  business  this  year  several  have  returned;  but  I  do  not  kiio* 
with  regard  to  mill  help,  how  that  may  be. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  skilled  labor — your  own  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  known  the  ordinary  o])eratives,  after  having  come  h«re 
and  remained  a  while,  to  return,  preferring  their  chance  there  to  their 
chance  heret — A.  No.  As  a  general  thing  they  remain  here.  If  they 
remain  a  considerable  time  here,  and  children  begin  to  grow  up,  they 
remain.  For  the  first  seven  years  that  I  was  here  I  felt  every  day,  al- 
most, that  I  should  want  to  go  back.  I  had  great  diflBculty  in  persuad- 
ing my  wife  to  remain  ;  but  as  the  children  grew  up  and  went  to  school 
and  began  calling  this  place  their  home,  our  minds  changed  and  we 
finally  concluded  to  remain. 

Q.  1  suppose  every  foreigner  who  comes  here,  especially  so  patriotic 
a  nationality  as  the  English,  has  a  natural  longing  for  home! — A.  Yrt. 

Q.  And  fhat  is  a  feeling  that  must  have  a  tendency  to  keep  them 
prejudiced — if  that  is  a  i)r()per  word — in  favor  of  home  rjither  than  in 
favor  of  a  new  country,  is  it  not! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  use 
the  word  "prejudice."  If  thoy  are  intelligent  men  they  are  better  in- 
formed regarding  English  affairs  than  any  American  can  possibly  be. 
I  hardly  know  an  intelligent  English  or  Scotch  man  who  does  not  recei^, 
regularly,  old  country  [)aj)ers;  and,  consequently,  they  are  posted  on  the 
politics  of  the  day  in  England  as  well  as  about  politics  here. 

The  Chaieman.  The  word  "  predisposed  ^  would  be  better  than  '*  preja- 
dice.'' 
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ITKESS.  Yes ;  they  are  disposed  to  give  the  best  motive  for 
actions,  as  they  would  in  any  other  case;  I  do  not  think  they 
r  worse  citizens  for  that,  however. 

LAiR3fAN.  Oh,  no;  I  was  not  speaking  of  it  in  that  view  in  the 
degree ;  but  here  is  this  fact :  We  are  expected  to  make  up  onr 
we  can,  wliether  the  working  people  are  l>etter  or  worse  off 
I  the  corresponding:  classes  of  people  in  England,  or  on  the 
,  of  EaroiHi ;  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  requires  us  to  ascer- 
"elative  condition  of  the  working  peofde  in  most  countries,  if 
Now  it  is  a  fact  that  many  English  working {leople come  here; 
can  working  people  go  there:  a  few  of  tbe  skilled  English 
people  who  come  here  i*eturn,  but  even  the  majority  of  them 
That  fact,  or  all  those  facts  combined  would  to  a  third  party 
>retty  strongl}*  that  the  general  verdict  of  the  working  i)eople, 
(lish  and  American,  is  that  this  is  the  best  country  to  lie  in. 
eite«l  the  opinion  of  an  English  woumn.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  to  make  her  answer  your  own,  or  not;  but,  if  so,  I  was  try- 
d  in  my  mind  what  reason  there  might  be  o|H5rating  upon  her, 
iring  her  to  so  different  a  conclusion  from  that  reached  by  the 
IS  of  working  pi*ople. 

ETNESS.  Well,  I  ought  to  hnve  finished  what  she  did  say.  I 
it  question  whether,  taking  it  all  together,  she  preferred  to  go 
itay  here,  and  her  conclusion  was  that  she  would  rather  stay 
I  such  is  my  conclusion.  This  is  a  broader  country.  The 
ire  wider  every  way.  if  a  man  wants  to  step  out  of  his  par- 
Lsiness,  there  is  room  to  do  so  liei*e,  and  there  is  not  much  room 
id,  be<*anse  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  country.  I  think 
o  doubt  at  all  that  this  is  the  better  country  for  the  laboring 

[AIRMAN.  I  think  that  is  a  ver^'  intelligent  explanation  of  it.    I 
-I  think  you  said  in  substance — that  on  the  whole  the  laborer 
re  monev  here. 
[T?rES8.  Yes. 

you  think  with  that  lady  that  the  American  help  is,  as  a  gen- 
:,  driven  to  more  a<tive  work  during  the  hours  of  labor,  and 
onger  hours  of  labor  than  the  English  working  [)eople  are  sub- 
f — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  1  have  not  very  much  means  of  know- 
however.  l)ecause  1  left  when  1  was  only  a  tew  years  a  journey- 
long  out  of  uiy  time.  I  have  been  over  3()years  in  this  eountrv 
what  I  mifiht  cpiote  of  my  own  knowle<lge  of  the  way  the  work 
9  the  other  side,  it  certainly  was  not  as  much  driven  as  it  is 

lan  would  not  do  as  much  real  work  there  as  here  in  the  same 
.  No;  his  tasks  were  lighter — wtTe  shorter — he  had  a  shorter 
en  there  is  another  thing. 

US;   TDEIU   RELATIVE   Nl  MKEKS  IN    EN(fLANl)  AND  AMERICA. 

s  one  ptH»uliarity  about  Kii]nlish  factory  <»r  mill  life:  the  num- 

5r84*ers  is  fewer;  there  art*  fewer  iihmi  *mui  the  staff,^  as  I  should 

;v  do  not  IkmiikI  it  as  thev  <io  hen*. 

rhat  way  dtH»s  that   atlec-i   the   Iiajipimss  and  (*onifort  of  the 

len  ? — A.    Just   this  \vii\,  !h;it   a  im:iii   <*au  work   a  half  a  day 

le  annoyeil  by  an  ovfitu*er. 

^mu  work  as  he  pleaM's  .* — A.    No:    lait   he  works  uiore  ea.sily. 
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withoat  the  sense  of  being  overseen,  if  yon  can  perceive  the  idea  thai  I 
mean  to  advance. 

The  Ch  AiBMAN.  Tes  ]  I  can  see  how  to  some  men  that  might  be  of- 
fensive, and  to  others  it  might  be  qnite  necessary. 

The  Witness.  Well,  to  those  to  whom  it  is  necessary,  they  would 
ill  a  well-regolated  shop  be  the  smaller  number.  Of  coarse  there  an 
always  those  who  take  advantage.  But,  take  men  as  they  come,  th^ 
know  what  they  can  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  English  help  will  do  more  witii  the 
fewer  overseers  than  with  the  many  f — ^A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  They  will  do  more  work,  you  think  f — A.  I  should  think  th^ 
would  do  it  more  comfortably. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  accomplish  more  work  in  the  day  thao 
if  taken,  as  in  this  country,  and  put  under  a  larger  number  of  overseen! 
— A.  Well,  I  can  only  answer  that  by  a  general  remark,  tiiat  when 
men  act  from  a  sense  of  necessity  or  duty,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  the 
work  will  be  done,  overseer  or  no  overseer,  and  the  great  tiling  ii  to 
train  men  to  that  habit.  As  far  as  my  experience  with  the  best 
has  gone,  they  say  when  they  begin  in  the  morning,  ^^I  shall 
plish  so  much — I  shall  get  over  so  much  ground  by  snch  and  such  a 
time;"  and  they  work  by  a  << stint"  that  they  lay  down  themselvee.  I 
think  that  is  a  better  state  of  mind  for  a  workman  to  be  in  than  to  have 
the  constant  impetus  given  by  the  presence  of  foremen. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  man  likes  to  be  trusted  f — ^A.  Tes;  that  ia 
just  it. 

Q.  It  is  a  compliment  to  his  better  nature  f — ^A.  Tes. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

Q.  What  should  you  say  from  your  observation  in  this  city  of  the  le- 
lations,  as  to  harmony  and  good- will,  between  the  agents  and  employee — 
those  having  supervision,  and  the  employed  or  working  element  in  these 
mills! — A.  I  think  that  it  is  very  good.  I  have  a  very  good  opinioDof 
the  relations  so  far  as  can  be  seen  by  a  person  looking  firom  the  oatside^ 
as  I  must  do — or  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  I  think  the  relations  aie 
good. 

Q.  You  have  of  course  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  an  intelUgeot 
man  gets  of  what  is  going  on  in  his  own  community  in  regard  to  all 
these  mills  f — A.  Ye^. 

Q.  And  all  classes  of  labor  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  course,  if  there  was  anything  serious  there  would  be  motteriDgl 
and  complaints  that  would  reach  your  ears — that  must  necessarily  hens 
must  it  not  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  anything  of  a  serious  character  of  that  kind f— A* 
There  is  no  controversy  that  I  know  of,  unless  it  be  the  hours  of  labor, 
and  that  is  hardly  a  question  that  has  stirred  the  public  as  far  as  I  kii0W» 
It  has  l)een  up  occasionally. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible,  where  work  is  done  as  w» 
learn  it  is,  largely,  here  by  the  piece,  or  a  system  substantially  like  that, 
to  enforce  a  law,  if  passed,  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  to  ten,  or  kM^ 
without  making  it  compulsory  on  the  employed  as  well  as  the  emphV' 
ers?  -  A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  The  only  thing  that  I  cannf 
about  that  is  the  general  desirability  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labor* 
It  has  always  operated  well,  and  would  operate  well  here  if  it  could  b0 
done.  But  whether  it  is  desirable  for  this  place  or  not,  I  do  not  knov- 
I  understand  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  work  dome  by  the  pieea.   to 
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thn!  cAKe,  without  the  consent  of  both  parties,  it  would  be  difficalt  to 
ni.ikf  any  kind  of  general  law. 

if  Do  you  know  of  any  grievance  that  lal)oring  people  have  here,  for 
which  iiny  remedy  can  be  providtnl  by  legislation f — A.  I  do  not  know 
of  uny«  sir,  unless  it  be  the  matter  of  the  hours  of  labor,  and  that  T  do 
u«)t  tbiuk  can  Im*  settled  by  legislation  in  the  mean  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  other  matter  on  your  mind  which 
mi;;ht  be  interesting  or  pertinent>,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  men- 
tkiD  it. 

WORKING  HOURS. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  would  like  to  say  this:  that  in  regard  to  the 
ftbose  that  people  would  make  of  additional  hours  of  leisure,  I  think 
that  the  numl>er  of  the  iieople— of  the  help — who  would  be  found  u^Mm 
the  streets  after  supiier  time  would  be  a  very  small  item  in  the  aggrt^- 
fM^  of  the  whole.     I  think  the  number  who  would  l)e  at  home  reading 
ur  {iewtug  or  doing  other  necessary  things  would  be  by  far  the  largest 
nambei*.    The  majority  would  be  at  home,  and  I  think  that  any  one  vis- 
iting our  libraries  here  and  observing  the  parties  who  take  out  books 
would  be  conduced  that  our  better  help  are  all  readers  to  a  large  extent. 

« 

SAVINOS  OF  OPERATIVES. 

Q.  That  suggests  another  matter.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state 
■nmething,  if  you  have  knowledge  as  to  it,  as  to  the  savings  eflfected  by 
tbf  Dfifniti v«*s — the  accumulations  of  money  beyond  their  mere  sup))ort. 
-A.  Well,  sir,  >\8  far  as  I  know,  the  habit  of  saving  is  very  general.  I 
have  Heen  on  pay  night  in  the  Amoskeag  and  other  banks  quite  a  crowd 
•f  Iieople  that  were  likely  to  be  mill  help.  I  think  the  habit  of  saving 
it  quite  general.  The  woman  that  I  refernnl  to  was  a  weaver,  a  poor 
^kutth  girl,  and  I  know  that  for  a  nunil)er  of  years  she  had  a  bank  ac- 
€oiint— until  she  left  the  city.  Taking  that  iis  a  mimple,  I  think  that 
ariagM  banks  are  well  supported  by  tbe  laboring  i>eople. 

SAYINGS  BANKS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Q.  Are  there  any  savings  banks  in  England,  or  is  there  any  place 
liroridi'd  by  law  for  the  defwsit  of  savings f — A.  Oh,  yes;  and  I  think 
tbfv  are  even  more  generally  patronizeil  than  here.  The  post-office 
MtingK  banks  is  a  notable  instance.  Every  little  village  now  can  have 
ft*  n>ing  bank  ;  very  small  deiM>sits  are  allowe<l.  Then,  the  most  recent 
ID  that  way  is  the  habit  of  collecting  a  certain  number  of  stamps,  and 
kiriog  them  exchanged  in  the  iK)st  office,  and  the  amount  credited  to 
the  depositor;  so  that  a  boy  by  saving  penny  stamps  can  by  and  byde- 
pMt  a  shilling.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  signs  of  that  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  people  with  reganl  to  Having. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  amount  of  de]>08its  by  the  laborers 
h  Eogland,  or  the  operatives  in  English  manufactories f — A.  No,  sir; 
Ido not  know  the  exa4!t  amounts;  I  only  know  the  general  fact  that 
thrrare  notable  savers,  and  that  even  in  Irelaml,  notwithstanding  the 
fourbed  comlition  of  things  there,  I  was  sur]>risiMl  some  time  ago  to 
iBd  tbe  amount  of  money  in  the  savings  banks. 

Q.  Ttiey  do  save  and  make  deiM>sits  t — A.  Ye^.  The  main  thing  that 
tte  English  i»|>erative  hungers  after  when  he  comes  here  is  the  loss  of 
the  half  holiday. 
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GENERAL  IMPROVEMENT  IN  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOR. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  condition  of  working  people  in  all  c 
ized  countries  is,  on  the  whole,  improved t — A.  Oh,  decidedly  so; 

Q.  And  the  differences  between  their  condition  here  and  abroad 
Btantly  lessened  f — A.  Yes.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  improvemeDt. 
1  know  it.  Within  my  own  memory  the  mill  help  worked  four 
hours  a  day,  when  I  was  a  boy. 

WORKING  HOURS  IN  ENGLAND  AND   SCOTLAND. 

They  never  worked  any  more  than  ten  hours  in  Scotland,  but  iu  1 
land  it  was  a  common  thing  to  work  thirteen  and  fourteen  hours  a 

Q.  And  you  say  you  never  knew  them  to  work  over  ten  hours  a 
in  Scotland! — A.  Ko;  ten  hours  a  day  has  been  common  in  Scot! 
from  time  immemorial — unless  it  might  be  in  the  mining  distr 
There  may  have  been  some  difference  there;  but  in  the  manufacto 
ten  hours  have  always  been  a  day's  labor. 

Q.  You  say  from  time  immemorial! — A.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  the 
when  it  was  otherwise. 

Q.  Going  right  back  to  the  days  of  trades  unions  f — A.  Yes. 
trades  unions  have  never  had  anything  to  do  in  Scotland.    There  1 
been  strikes  there,  but  never  any  in  the  matter  of  hours.      In  Engl 
there  have  been  strikes  regarding  the  hours  of  labor;    butnevi 
Scotland.    The  great  strikes  that  I  knew  of  there  were  for  prices. 

Q.  In  what  do  you  understand  that  this  custom  of  ten  hours  laboi 
stead  of  longer  hours,  as  in  Enghtnd,  originated — what  led  to  it!— 
<lo  not  know,  indeed. 

Q.  Does  it  go  back  far  in  the  history  of  the  people  ! — A.  I  thii 
does.  The  Scotch  law  is  fouiuled  upon  the  Roman  law.  There 
more  Roman  maxims  in  it  than  in  the  English,  and  many  custom 
Scotland  can  be  traced  back  to  the  days  of  the  Roman  domina 
in  Scotland.     That  may  be  a  theory,  however. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  ten-hour  system  was  in  vogue  ui 
the  old  Roman  domination  ! — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  any  other  wa 
tracing  it. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge,  or  do  you,  understand  that  this  ten-hour 
has  exisK^d  there  for  centuries  ! — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  must  have  biMMi  the  Eden  of  workingmen  four  or  five  or 
hundred  years  ago,  comj^ared  with  other  parts  of  the  world  ! — A.  \^ 
it  has  not  been  much  of  an  Eden.  The  dietary  in  Scotland  has  m 
been  as  high  as  in  Enghind  or  America.  It  is  now,  1  suppOv^e,  bet 
I  do  not  know  that  they  grow  up  any  the  worse  for  l>eing  couliuec 
most  entirely  to  the  8im])le  viands  of  the  table;  in  some  cases  alu 
entirely  to  oatmeal  and  mutton  broth. 

Q.  Have  the  hours  of  labor  been  ten  among  agricultural  workers 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  common  labor. 

Q.  And  just  across  the  line  it  is  twelve  or  fourteen! — A.  Yes 
liancashire  and  Yorkshire  the  hours  of  labor  were  longer. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  the  wages  compared  before  the  union  ! — A. 
yes;  the  wages  have  been  lower  than  in  England. 

Q.  In  projmrtion  to  the  work  done  ! — A.  Yes  ;  the  wage^  in  Scotl 
have  always  been  low — making  a  general  statement. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  the  condition  of  the  working  people  in  Scotl 
was  Jis  compared  with  the  same  working  class  in  England  tifty  or 
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ty  five  years  ago  f — A.  In  regard  to  time  and  edncation,  I  nhoald  say 

at  the  Scotch  workman  was  better  than  the  English,  because  of  this : 

^  have  always  had  the  parish  school  in  Scotland,  so  that  a  boy  neeil  be , 

d  hanlly  ever  was,  without  the  rudiments  of  education.    That  has 

en  since  the  reformation. 

Q.  And  the  girl  also,  I  suppose? — A.  And  the  girl  also.    At  the 

me  time,  as  I  have  said,  the  dietary  hiis  always  been  undei  that  of 

iglaod.    So  that,  taking  education  and  the  hours  of  labor,  the  Scotch- 

m  was  better  off  than  the  Englishman,  at  the  same  time  that  he  never 

t  as  much  money. 

Q.  And  he  never  got  so  good  faro! — A.  And  he  never  got  so  good 

[).  Was  he  physically  as  vigorous  as  the  Englishman  f — A.  Ch,yes; 

ire  vigorous. 

I).  Then  he  may  have  had  more  nutritious  flare,  notwithstanding  the 

dnness. 

OATMEAL  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  DIET. 

A.  The  staple  of  his  fare  was  oatmeal  and  its  various  preparations, 

bimI  and  pudding. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  why  oats  have  been  the  cereal  relied  upon  for 

id  to  such  an  extent  in  Scotland  when  wheat  and  other  grains  grow 

eref — A.  Yes;  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 

id  in  some  particular  valleys  of  Scotland,  wheat  can  be  raised,  but  the 

iple  grain  is  oats.    They  niise  the  best  oats  in  the  world. 

Q.  E^tter  than  the  Irish! — A.  Yes;  it  has  a  fuller  gmin  than  the 

Ml.    The  cultivation  of  it,  I  suppose,  arose  out  of  the  heavy  nature 

f  the  80iL    The  soil  is  not  light;  it  is  a  heavy,  clayey  soil,  and  better 

iipted  for  the  raising  of  oats,  potatoes,  and  barley. 

THE  LAND  QUESTION   IN   ENGLAND   AND  SCOTLAND. 

Q.  How  about  land  holdings  in  Scotland,  their  size,  &c.f — A.  In  Eng- 
lod  and  Scotland  the  land  matter  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  Of 
otnK*  a  man  who  wants  to  buy  a  farm  either  in  England  or  Scotland 
•nget  it,  but  nobody  wants  to  own  a  farm  there.  A  farmer  would 
lUifr  hire  a  farm,  just  as  a  storekeeper  would  rather  hire  a  store. 
tWre  is  always  land  for  sale,  but  thert»  are  not  as  nmny  buyers  as  if 
fcert  were  more*  of  it,  and  men  do  not  have  the  land  hunger  there  that 
hfx  have  here. 

Q.  How  do  the  agiicultural  laborers  live!  They  live  as  tenants,  I 
■ppofle! — A.  Yes;  thev  usually  live  as  cottagers  I'onnected  with  the 

IttVL 

Q.  You  know  something  of  theprocluctivenessof  land  in  this  vicinity. 
Bwrdoes  it  compare  witli  the  proilnctiveness  of  land  as  you  knew 
iiB  Scotland,  say  by  the  acre  f  Does  it  grow  as  much  grass  or  give  as 
iidiin  value  f — A.  I  do  not  think  much  grass  is  grown  in  Sirotlanc!, 
^NMse  of  the  humid  nature  of  the  atnios])here.  It  is  more  adaptecl 
i^rtiD  crops.  Oats  arr  not  so  liabh'  to  mildew  as  wheat.  They  will 
liod  more  wet  weather,  and  they  are  a  hanlier  gmin  altogether,  and 
kHmav  be  one  reason  wh^'  oats  an^  so  much  better  adapte<l  to  Seot- 
HmL 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  among  the  common  people  in  these  two  coun- 
Im  towanl  ea<'h  other  now  ?  Of  course  formerly  then*  was  a  feeling 
rivalr>",  and  perhaps  something  of  hate;  but  how  do  they  feel  now  ! — 
.  Oh,  nobody  knows  anything  about  that  now. 
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Q   It  bas  alf  disappeared  ? — A.  Yes.  all  disappeared. 

Q  They  feel  like  the  inhabitants  of  two  adjoining  States  beret— A« 
Oh,  yes:  England  and  Scotland  are  very  niuch  auited,  and  Scotchmeo 
go  to  Elngland  jast  as  the  Irish  come  to  America.  William  Cobbett 
gave  it  as  one  of  the  grievances  that  he  had  against  Scotland  that 
whenever  you  went  into  the  garden  yon  foand  an  Englishman  trimmiDg, 
and  an  Irishman  digging,  and  a  Scotchman  overseeing  both.  As  I  have 
said,  the  parish  school,  or  institution,  has  enabled  Scotchmen  to  take 
positions  that  others  coold  not  take.  Bat  all  that  bas  become  eqoaliied 
now  with  regard  to  education ;  things  have  improved  greatly  since  I 
left ;  thirty  years  makes  a  great  change. 

THE  APPRENTICE  SYSTEM. 

Q.  The  apprentice  system  was  well  known  in  Scotland,  I  suppose,  in 
your  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  TV  bat  bas  become  of  thatt — ^A.  Well,  it  is  still  held  in  England 
and  Scotland.  No  man  is  considered  to  have  acquired  a  trade  withoat 
having  served  an  apprenticeship. 

INDUSTBIAL  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND  AND   SCOTLAND. 

Q.  Do  you  find  industrial  schools  developing  there  t — ^A.  Ye8,ttv 
do  not  amount  to  anything  though  as  independent  institutions. 

Q.  Do  they  not? — A.  No,  they  use  them  dififerently  trom  the  ideas 
they  have  here  on  the  subject.  Take  a  boy  who  is  learning  bis  trade 
as  a  carpenter,  serving  bis  time,  and  coming  under  the  discipline  of  a 
shop,  a  discipline  that  a  school  can  never  give  in  the  world,  be  cooei 
under  the  discipline  of  a  shop  and  learns  to  do  what  be  is  told,  ander 
authority.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  he  learns  in  bis  appren- 
ticeship, and  he  never  learns  it  except  in  the  burly-burly  of  a  shopi 
There  they  take  a  boy  of  that  kind  and  place  him  in  their  industrial 
school,  and  he  learns  the  technicality  of  his  trade ;  they  teach  him  to 
make  a  draft,  and  every  stroke  is  a  gain.  I  think  they  have  a  commoo- 
sense  way  of  treating  the  industrial  schools  there  that  we  do  not  seem 
to  have  attained  here. 

Q.  We  have  no  apprenticeship  system,  at  least  1  am  not  aware  tbit 
it  exists  anywhere  in  this  country  to  an  appreciable  degree  at  present: 
are  you  t — A.  Oh,  yes ;  all  the  boys  down  in  the  machine  room  ano 
print  shop  and  engraving  shop  are  apprentices. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  law  in  this  State— but  I  am  si>eakingof 
the  country  generally — and  the  apprentice  system  even  in  thisState,ii 
many  common  trades,  such  as  the  building  ti  ades,  &c.,  is  hanily  known. 
1  suppose  they  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  machine  shop. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know;  1  think  it  has  almost  gone  oot  of 
vogue;  and  the  result  is,  that  when  they  want  skilled  labor  they  ha^ 
great  difficulty  in  finding  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  industrial  schools  could  be  introduced  or  would 
Ik?  i-eally  efficient ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  real  place  to  train  a  boy  is  where  be  has  pot  to 
earn  his  living  afterward  ? — A.  Y'es;  he  has  got  to  he  in  a  plai'e  where 
a  i)eculiar  nuicliine  comes  to  be  rei)aire*l,  and  tiiere  are  no  t4)ols  in  tli6 
shop  with  which  to  do  it.  The  trained  workman  should  be  able  t»  maka 
the  tool  there,  and  then  adapt  it  to  the  peculiar  work  that  is  wanted* 
Now,  these  exigencies  can  never  arise  in  a  school,  never  in  the  workl 
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Thej  eome  in  the  tboasand  and  one  incidents  of  a  shop,  and  that  is  the 
trBininn:  an  apprentice  8honld  have. 

Q.  It  18  really,  after  all,  the  difference  between  theory  and  practice  t — 
A.  Tea,  air. 

By  Mr.  PuOH : 

Q.  How  wonld  it  do  to  organize  these  schools  in  connection  with  a 
400^80  as  to  let  them  learn  the  theory  and  practice  together  f — A.  That 
mmd  not  be  done,  sir ;  that  is,  the  theory  and  practice  cannot  be  learned 
togrther.  The  boy  learns  the  technicalities  in  the  shop,  but  he  does  not 
kmm  them  scientil^cally.  He  learns  them  as  they  come  np.  When  he 
|0M  into  the  industrial  school  then  he  is  able  to  put  those  technicalities 
irhere  the3*  belong  in  a  scientific  way.  He  does  not  become  an  archi- 
toet  nor  a  master  boilder  to  any  extent,  but  he  knows  his  trade  more 
tkoroughly,  because  he  is  able  to  draft 

By  the  CwATBMATf : 
Q.  That  is,  if  he  learns  it  in  the  shop  t — ^A.  Tes. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  Are  not  these  art  industries  taught  in  this  way  in  the  Cooper  In- 
ititote  t — A.  I  believe  so. 
Mr.  PuoH.  It  is  pronounced  a  great  success,  and  overcrowded  all  the 


Tbe  Chairxan.  In  the  Institute  of  Technology,  under  General  Walker 

(Che  foriDer  Superintendent  of  tbe  Census),  I  have  seen  the  students  en- 

■gwi  Id  the  various  avocations,  in  the  assaying  of  metals,  for  instance. 

ninr  go  through  all  the  processes,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  thoroughly  prac- 

ttsu  work,    lleir  hands  and  faces  are  smutted  by  the  work,  so  that 

Ihnr  look  like  men  that  are  really  doing  business.    But  all  these  insti- 

tnoDS  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  to  the  students  or  their  parents,  and 

km  emiparatively  few  people  have  the  means  of  maintaining  their  chil- 

inm  in  that  way.    Then  these  young  men  do  not  expect  to  be  privates 

h  the  rank  and  file^  but  expect  to  be  lieutenants  or  captains,  or  in  some 

|HitioQ8  of  authority  in  life.    As  I  have  seen  them,  they  are  most  of 

Unb  young  men  of  more  than  average  ability,  and  are  being  trained  to 

tribe  diarge  of  things  rather  than  to  do  the  practical  work. 

Mr.  PuoH.  We  had  a  witness  before  us  in  New  York,  who  seemed  to 

V  Iwre  reliable  evidence  that  three  hundre<l  and  sixty  art  industrial 

[  lAools  have  been  established  in  England  by  the  Government,  and 

ikoit  four  hundred  and  seventy  in  France,  and  that  that  institution 

the  source  of  education  in  the  art  industries  of  those  two  coun- 


The  WixNSSS.  It  is  the  apprentice  boy  who  goes  to  the  evening  or 
ttaiMMiu  sessions  of  those  schools.  You  know  by  the  factory  law,  the 
hiMI  law  oo  the  subject,  which  I  think  was  passed  in  1874,  no  boy 
Mer  eighteen  is  allowed  to  work  over-time.  iSo  that  after  he  gets  out 
tt  blf  past  5  he  has  abundant  time  for  an  evening  session  at  the  indus- 
iUaehooL 

By  the  Chathmati  : 

Q.  8o  that  that  school  is  really  the  union  of  the  theoretical  with  the 
jllctital  school,  as  Senator  Pugh  has  suggested  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr*  FuoH*  That  is  the  idea  I  would  express  on  that  subject — to  run 
ftttwotogethc 

Ibe  WiTNSsi    Yee ;  the  idea  that  the  in(l^stIlal  school  can  ever  take 
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the  place  of  an  apprenticesbip  is  a  great  mistake.  It  can  never  be 
The  boy  does  not  get  the  discipline  that  he  needs. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  appreciate  the  reasons  yon  give  for  the  edacation  fhtX 
one  can  get  in  a  shop  and  in  an  art  iudastrial  school.  The  traiiuD{; 
mast  be  necessarily  thoroughly  practical  in  the  shop ;  bat  the  other 
would  be  a  good  preparation. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  to  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  PuGH.  And  some  system  might  be  devised  in  this  country,  soch 
as  exists  in  England  and  France,  for  increasing  oar  art  indastrial  edu- 
cation. There  is  a  great  want  of  it  in  this  coantry.  Here  yon  send  a 
boy  to  college,  and  fill  him  full  of  Latin  and  Greek,  which  disqualifies 
him  for  all  the  industrial  pursuit-s. 

the  apprenticeship  system  in  bngland. 

• 

The  Witness.  There  is  one  liabit  in  the  apprenticeship  of  England 
and  Scotland  that  does  not  seem  to  be  understood  here.  The  first  year 
that  a  boy  is  put  into  a  room  he  is  not  to  be  a  productive  laborer— it  tt 
not  expected  that  his  work  is  to  have  any  money  value.  His  workygen* 
erally  the  first  year,  is  to  run  around  and  do  odd  jobs  for  the  men.  He 
will  be  picking  up  here  and  there,  and  all  around,  and  he  gets  acquainted 
with  everything  in  the  shop,  knows  where  everything  is  laid,  and  will 
carry  tools  and  things  back  and  forth ;  but  he  is  not  set  down  to  uj 
kind  of  work.  In  the  best  shops  too  he  has  a  chance  of  drafting,  if  he 
has  any  taste  at  all  for  it.  When  he  comes  to  his  second  year  the  fore- 
man gives  him  home  job  to  do.  It  is  not  until  he  has  beef^  there  three 
or  four  years  that  he  gets  a  job  to  finish  right  through,  and  he  begiw 
then  to  feel  that  he  is  a  man,  and  the  employer  begins  to  feel  the benielt 
of  this  new  manhood,  because  he  has  an  apprenticeship  of  perhaps  two 
years  yet  to  servo,  and  then  he  is  probably  as  good  as  any  man  in  the 
shop.  The  idea  here  is  that  as  soon  as  a  boy  comes  into  a  shop  he  is 
expected  to  become  productive  right  away,  and  he  has  no  chance  of  lay- 
ing any  kind  of  foundation. 

LABOR  SAVING  MACHINERY. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  this  enormous  and  unparalleled  development  of  laborsaviog 
machinery,  as  wo  call  it,  to  continue  in  time  to  come  as  it  has  gone  on 
in  the  last  thirty  or  fifty  years,  or  are  we  getting  somewhere  near,  or 
are  we  likely  at  some  time  to  reach,  the  ultimate  of  what  machiner}'ie 
to  come  to,  so  that  there  may  be  a  permanent  labor  «fafU4>(  in  the  iQtore, 
KucJi  as  labor  was  before  the  invention  of  all  these  machines? — A.  Ido 
not  think  that  it  can  go  much  farther,  sir.  We  have  the  steam  loom 
and  the  en<;iaving  machine,  and  the  i)rinting  machine,  and  1  really  do 
not  see  anything  beyond  that.  1  have  seen  all  that  has  gone  before  tbeee 
things  from  my  boyhood.  There  may  be  improvements  in  the  prind- 
l)les  of  these  machines,  and  in  their  details,  but  1  do  not  see  anything 
lieyond  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  apprehend  that  this  transition  period  is  to  continue  t— 
A.  No ;  I  find  in  my  observation  that  there  has  been  rather  a  recesaiott 
than  an  advance — a  ^oin<x  back  to  old  ideas. 

Q.  To  old  eniploynjonts  ? — A.  To  old  methods;  yes. 

Q.  And  to  old  niachinos  ? — A.  Well,  not  old  nuu'hines,  but  old  method! 
of  work.  For  oxaiMplo,  in  en^^raving:  some  twenty- five  years  ago  wheu 
the  pontograph  machine  came  out  I  Uyow  a  printer  who  sold  off  all  the 
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hiDer>  he  had  of  the  older  style  of  engraving,  and  introdaoed  the 
Ue  had  not  a  single  8i>ecimen  of  the  old  engraving  machines  left. 
r  then  th<*  old  st^ie  has  been  coming  np,  b^^ause  there  are  some 
s  of  goodn  that  can  only  be  produced  by  the  older  method;  and  we 
even  going  farther  back  than  that ;  and  down  at  the  calico  works 

•  we  are  engraving  some  by  hand,  and  engraving  what  was  done  one 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago.  So  1  think  we  have  got  just  about  as  fsir 
re  can  go. 

SUBDIVISION  OP  LABOR. 

.  ThiM  matter  of  the  subdivision  of  labor  that  we  hear  so  much  of— 
oa  think  that  it  is  likely  to  go  on  and  on  ? — A.  1  do  not  think  that 

will  go  any  farther,  either.  It  is  found  that  a  man  who  is  only 
laiufed  with  one  item  of  a  branch  is  not  a  productive  workman. 
.  It  is  found  so  f — A.  Yes,  because  he  will  by  and  by  have  to  step 
'  the  border  of  his  experience  and  do  something  that  will  be  pro- 
ire  in  another  line.  That  has  been  carried  as  far  as  possible  in 
land ;  and  I  sup|)Ose  in  some  departments  here  it  is  found  so.    The 

that  grinds  the  knives  of  Sheffield  cannot  do  anything  else.  He 
K»t  temper  steel.  But  then  these  two  operations  are  different;  the 
is  safficiently  broad. 

.  So  that  the  time  will  probably  come,  unless  new  forces  and  new 
irml  principles  should  be  evolved  to  accompbsh  the  ends  required 
he  necessities  of  life — and  unless  electricity,  or  some  other  natural 
Bv  should  come  in  to  be  applied,  you  think  the  laborer  can  expect 
;  the  ]>erfection  of  labor-saving  machinery  has  been  obtaine<1,  or  will 
I  be  oHainetl,  and  that  he  will  not  be  thrown  constantly  out  of  em- 
raieDt,  as  he  has  been  in  the  psist,  by  the  introduction  of  new 
ihineci  to  do  his  work  for  him  f — A.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  what  U) 
about  that.  The  mere  laborer  has  been  the  sufferer  in  the  opera- 
I  hitherto.  The  general  public  has  been  the  gainer. 
|.  Ami  the  lal>orer  as  a  member  of  the  public,  but  not  otherwise  f — 
Well,  he  indirectly  gains  it.  He  gets  a  piei^e  of  calico  a  little  chea)>en 
uuuly  ;  but  the  tra^le  that  he  formerly  made  a  gooil  wage  from  as  a 
llrd  workman  has  entirely  disappcariHl. 

lie  CUAIKHAN.  It  is  just  that  question  that  I  was  thinking  of-> 
Kbfr  trades  and  pursuits  are  to  be  suddenly  swallowed  up  as  by  an 
tbqouke,  when  some  improvement  comes  along. 
rhe  WiTXESS.  There  are  two  branches  in  the  printing  that  have  en 
Aj  disappeared.  I  do  not  suppose  possessors  of  the  knowle^lge  e^n 
V  be  found  anywhere.  They  might  i>ossibly  be  found  in  some  part^n 
BeoUand  or  England,  but  certainly  nowhere  else.  The  blcH*.k -cutter, 
(stn  who  carved  the  figures  in  wchhI,  or  who  made  tliem  in  copp4*r 
driring  a  thin  piece  of  cop|H*r  into  wood  and  smoothing  it  over,  the 

•  tiiat  made  the  block,  and  the  man  that  printed  it,  are  gone.    Those 

•  branches  ha\*t^  entirely  disapi>eared  from  calico  printing. 

^  ScNnething  else  comes  in,  I  suppose,  that  answers  the  same  pur- 
I6l->A.  There  is  a  printing  machine  that  will  print  a  piece  a  minute, 
iad  of  a  man  taking  probably  five  hours  to  print  a  piece. 

Xow,  a  uian  learns  to  manage  that  machine  f — A.  Yes. 

And  that  bec*^imes  his  me^ins  of  sup|>ort  f — A.  Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  that  process  is  to  ho  repeatcnl  over  and  over 
lii,aDd  so  displace  him  agani  ? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  any 
cUm  will  ever  c^me  up  that  will  do  the  work  of  the  fifty  men  that 
riDoiug  thes<^  machines.  It  would  take  fifty  block  printers  to  do  thr 
k  of  one  machine,  but  then  there  is  this  one  compensation  (I  sup 

n^^C  3         (5  LAW) 
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pose  all  evils  bring  with  them  a  certain  compensation),  the  goods  that 
were  made  in  those  olden  times  never  wore  ont.  After  being  washed 
twenty  years,  they  were  just  as  pretty  and  bright  as  ever.  Now  a 
woman  in  the  West  or  South,  after  wearing  a  drc^  in  wet  weather,  on- 
dertakes  to  wash  it,  and  when  she  gets  through,  there  won't  be  mach 
to  represent  the  labor. 

Q.  It  disappears  in  the  form  of  dirty  waterf — A.  It  becomes  so  siddy 
and  pale  that  it  is  offensive  to  the  eye. 


Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  13, 1883. 
Aretas  Blood  examined. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Question.  Ton  understand  what  information  the  committee  demiw 
from  you.  We  are  investigating  questions  affecting  labor  andcajHtal; 
the  condition  of  the  laborer,  his  wages,  how  he  lives,  and,  generally,  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  such  information  regarding  the  industries  of  thin 
place  and  relations  of  the  capital  and  labor,  as  you  consider  perti- 
nent and  important  to  state  to  the  committee.  In  the  first  place,  how- 
ever, we  should  be  glad  if  you  would  state  the  opportunities  you  hare 
enjoyed  for  acquiring  information  and  forming  opinions  on  those  sab- 
jects:  stating  at  the  same  time  the  business  in  which  yon  are  engaged, 
and  for  how  long  you  have  been  engaged  in  it. 

the  manufacture  of  locomotive  bnginks. 

Answer.  I  have  been  in  business  here  since  1854.  I  commenced  io 
a  small  way  and  am  still  operating  in  a  small  way  compared  with  some 
concerns,  but  we  are  probably  the  largest  locomotive  concern  in  thi» 
State.    In  fact,  I  believe  there  is  no  other  locomotive  shop  in  the  State. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  running  the  shop  ? — ^A.  Since  1854.  It 
was  started  by  individuals  in  the  first  place.  There  were  four  of  us— 
O.  W.  Bailey.^  William  D.  Means,  Joseph  M.  Stone,  and  myself.  We 
were  the  comi)aiiy,  and  the  name  of  our  establishment  was  the  **Vul(^ 
Works."    We  ran  that  way  for  a  year  and  then  became  incorporated. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  corporation  ? — A.  The  Manchester  Loco- 
motive Works.  We  ran  until  1857.  In  that  year  the  works  were  ediut 
up  for  one  year. 

Q.  You  resumed  a  year  after  you  shut  up  f — A.  Yes,  I  resumed  busi- 
ness myself.  I  leased  the  works.  During  that  time  business  all  throogli 
this  country  was  very  dull,  and  the  parties  that  started  with  me — that 
is,  the  other  gentlemen  concerned — sought  business  otherwise,  and  1 
took  the  old  shop.  I  think  I  carried  on  the  business  personally  for  about 
a  year  or  a  little  more,  as  nearly  as  I  (ian  recollect,  and  then  the  com- 
pany resumed  business  again  under  the  name  of  the  Manchester  Loco- 
motive Works;  I  rather  think  we  started  in  1858.  We  sent  out  a  doren 
f»r  tit'teen  locomotives  in  1858,  and  increased  from  that  time  up  to  the 
time  the  war  broke  out,  to  perhaps  sixty  or  seventy  locomotives.  Mean 
time  we  were  enlarging  the  works,  and  brought  them  up  to  the  eapadty 
of*  about  one  hun<ire<l  and  fifty  locomotives  a  year. 

Q.  Whatyear  wa^  that? — A.  That  was  soon  after  the  war  broke  out— 
1  SGI .  Meantime  we  were  enlarging  our  works — probably  to  three  timei 
the  capacity  of  what  they  were  when  we  started — and  have  a  capacity 
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r  «it  Aboat  one  ho  ed  and  fifty  locomotives  a  year,  with  about  six 
idred  and  fifty 

^  Thst  is  the  d  oer  yon  employ  now  f — A.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  em- 
ring  to-day  mo.^  jL^^  about  lour  hundred  and  fifty.  Two  years  ago 
had  six  hundred  and  fifty  to  six  hundred  and  sixty  men,  and  in  1882 
had  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  men.  In  1883  business  commenced 
»lack  up,  and  has  slacked  up  to  the  present  time.  As  near  as  I  can 
otkcty  I  think  we  have  turned  out  ninety -eight  locomotives  in  1883. 

By  the  Ohairman  : 
t.  Up  to  this  timet — A.  Yes. 

STEAM  FIRS-BNGINBS. 

Lbout  the  year  1877  we  took  on  a  little  additional  business  besides 
NDOtives— steam  fire-engines:  what  is  known  as  the  ^^Amoskeag 
un  fire-engines.''    Of  course  tti  take  away  some  of  the  busi- 

a  from  the  locomotive  departme     .    j      probability  is  that  we  employ 
enj^-five  to  eighty  men  on  stef      ftre      ^nes  at  present. 
|.  Those  are  such  as  we  saw  oi  t  on  Saturday  T — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  PUOH: 

|.  YoQ  make  steam  fire-engines  now  as  well  as  locomotives  f — A. 
I. 

).  How  do  your  locomotives  stand  as  compared  with  others  t — A. 
A,  I  think  we  have  a  foir  reputation.  We  generally  get  the  prefer- 
»  where  our  engines  have  been  used. 

^  Do  you  find  a  market  here  for  all  you  make  t — A.  Oh,  no:  I  don't 
ppose  we  sell  more  than  one-tenth  of  our  product  in  New  England. 
•  sdl  to  the  West)  Oregon,  and  Mexico.  This  present  summer  we 
ipped  twenty  locomotives  to  Oregon.  We  have  six  on  the  road  now, 
iiif  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  over  the  Northern  Pacific  road.  Previous 
that,  when  sending  engines  away,  we  were  compelle<l  to  first  build 
$m  upi  that  is,  to  put  them  together,  then  take  them  all  down  and  box 
s  parts  and  ship  them,  which  was  a  pretty  tedioas  job,  besides  being 


By  the  Chairman; 

Q.  How  do  you  get  them  there  now  ? — A.  They  go  by  the  Northern 
Wie  Bailroad  from  here  to  Saint  Paul. 
().  How  do  they  run  t — ^A.  They  run  on  their  own  wheels. 
().  Ton  start  them  on  their  own  wheels  for  Portland,  Oreg.  f — A 
>€i;  it  is  two  weeks  to-morrow  since  we  sent  oat  six. 
Q.  How  do  they  go;  do  they  take  a  train  with  them,  or  go  on  with 
H  i  train  t — A.  They  take  no  train.    We  send  a  messenger  with  them 
Hmui  to  every  two  engines,  to  keep  them  oiled  up  and  in  good  con 
kha. 

%  They  make  a  train  by  themselves^  then — a  train  of  engines  f — A 
UL  if  thev  would  put  them  all  on  one  train,  they  would  go  that  way, 
Ittie  road  wouldn't  do  that.  They  don't  care  to  put  any  more  than 
•SRgiaea  on  one  train.  Sometimes  they  put  in  four,  but  when  the> 
that  they  put  them  separate,  so  as  to  have  Heveral  c<irs  between  eacii 
IL  The  engine  and  tender,  yon  see,  will  weigh  106,000  or  108,000 
and  if  you  put  two  of  those  enginen  together  and  run  them 
some  of  the  bridges  of  this  country,  they  might  get  into  trouble. 
PMdd  be  a  grei  '  it  on  a  bridge. 
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AMERICAN  LOOOMOTirBB  EXPORTED  TO  CANADA. 

I  have  built  a  great  many  engines  for  the  Canadians.  We  bnild  quite 
a  number  for  that  section,  notwithstanding  the  high  tariff  that  th^ 
liave  to  pay  on  them.  The  skilled  labor  here  will  enable  as,  with  our 
labor,  to  compete  with  the  Canadians  in  building  locomotives. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say, '^Notwithstanding  the  high  tariff^? — ^A.  Yes;  they  have 
to  pay  33  per  cent,  duty  on  locomotives  going  into  Canada. 

Q.  In  order  to  get  the  engines  in  there? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  at  the 
present  time,  unless  they  are  for  a  government  road.  I  rather  thmk  a 
government  road  does  not  pay  any  duties.  I  know  that  in  1873  we  boilt 
sixty  engines  for  the  Grand  Trunk  road,  and  there  were  no  duties  paid 
on  them.  Sometimes  we  take  a  contract,  and  agree  to  pay  the  date 
ourselves,  knowing  what  the  duties  will  be.  Of  course  we  add  that  to 
the  cost  of  the  engines,  but  usually  we  prefer  to  build  them  and  delifer 
them  here,  and  let  the  other  people  take  care  of  them  afterwards. 

FOREIGN  LOCOMOTIVES  IMPORTED  TO  THE  UNITED  8TATB8. 

Q.  Are  any  foreign  locomotives  ever  imiK)rted  into  this  ooimtiyt—A. 
Oh,  yes ;  when  we  first  began  to  build  railroads  locomotives  were  im- 
])orted.  The  first  engines  that  they  had  on  the  Boston  and  Lowell  road 
were  foreign  engines.  Engines  tliat  would  weigh  from  12  to  16  tons  in 
those  days  were  considered  large  engines.  Now  we  scarcely  bidld  aa 
engine  of  less  than  35  tons,  and  the  weight  is  increasing. 

Q.  There  must  be  a  limit  reached  soon,  I  suppose  t — A.  YeSiIahoold 
say  so;  indeed  the  limit,  I  think,  is  reached  already.  I  think  the  loco- 
motives being  built  today  are  too  heavy  for  most  of  the  railroad  tncki 
But  still  there  is  this  immense  business  to  be  done,  and  it  requires  power 
to  do  it. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  get  the  necessary  friction  without  great  weigbt 
in  the  engine! — A.  No,  sir  ;  they  are  building  locomotives  at  the  pr»- 
eut  time  with  cylinders  as  niucli  as  213  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  was 
rarely  that  an  engine  was  built  ten  years  ago  of  more  than  16  inchtf 
diameter  of  cylinder.  We  could  not  haul  the  trains  on  our  road  here 
at  home  witli  an  engine  of  less  than  17  or  18  inches  cylinder.  The  cyl- 
inder of  a  locomotive  fixes  the  dimensions  of  all  the  other  parts.  When 
a  railroad  sj>ecities  the  size  of  the  cylinder  all  the  other  proportions  o( 
th«  engine  have  to  be  left  to  the  builder. 

DEMAND  FOR   LOCOMOTIVES. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Do  you  make  enough  engines  to  supply  the  demand  that  you  have 
lor  >our  own  engines — could  you  sell  more  than  you  make f — A.  WcDt 
in  1881  and  1882  1  could  have  sold  quite  a  number  more,  but  at  preaeat 
all  the  locomotive  shops  can  more  than  supply  the  demand. 

SOURCES   OF  MATERIAL   FOR   MANUFACTURE  OP  LOOOMOTIVBS. 

B.v  the  CUAIRMAK : 

Q.  Where  do  the  niuU»rials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  a  looi> 
motive  come  from  i — A.  From  our  own  country.  Most  of  the  iron  eonH* 
from  Pennsylvania.  All  the  steel  that  1  put  into  locomotives  oonM* 
from  Nashua. 
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.  It  18  made  from  American  iron  there  f — A.  It  is  American  steel, 
t  of  the  boilers  of  locomotives,  at  present,  are  made  of  steel.  The 
Qe»  hare  steel  tires  and  steel  axles,  which  twelve  years  a^o  was 
>thing  unknown  in  this  country,  or  rather  was  perhaps  known  bnt 
luied. 

How  is  it  tm  to  the  application  of  the  steel  tire  to  the  steel  rail,  or 
Heel  tire  to  the  iron  rail. 

8TXSL  OOMPARED  WITH  IBON,  FOB  LOOOMOnYES. 

.  I  should  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  a  steel  tire  or  a  steel  rail,  the 
won  would  be  fully  as  great  as  with  an  iron  tire ;  in  fact,  we  cannot 
in  iron  tire  at  the  present  time.  Previous  to  the  use  of  the  steel 
I  they  used  what  was  called  a  Low-Moor  tire;  but  a  Low-Moor  tire, 

the  buBiness  that  they  have  todowith  locomotives  to-day,  wouldn't 
■lore  than  a  year  before  it  would  have  to  be  replaced. 
.  It  would  be  crushed  by  the  weight! — A.  It  would  be  crushed  and 
I  out,  the  material  being  ko  much  softer.     It  was  a  great  improve- 
(  when  the  steel  tire  was  introduced. 

Is  the  steel  tire  more  destructive  to  the  iron  rail  than  the  iron  tire 
le  iron  rail  ? — A.  1  don't  think  it  is,  bnt  railroads  are  seldom  built 
with  iron  rails. 

Is  the  steel  more  inclined  to  slip  on  the  steel  surface  than  it  would 
n  an  iron  surface  f — A.  Well.  I  don't  know  as  the  adhesion  would 
cite  as  great ;  I  don't  think  it  would. 

.  Does  t^e  tariff  legislation  afi'ect  the  locomotive  business  any  f — A. 
hH  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question  intelligently.  There  is 
5  reduction  in  materials  in  the  last  year  or  year  and  a  half,  but  1 
ttmte  that  to  the  demand.  There  is  not  so  great  a  demand.  The 
aiHl  is  probably  one- half  what  it  was.  In  fact^  there  are  quite  a 
iber  of  locomotive  shops  in  the  country  that  haven't  much  of  any- 
if  to  do,  and  consequently  material  reduces,  and  prices  for  the  ma- 
les are  reduced. 

t.  It  seems  that  you  are  able  to  manufacture  locomotives  fh)m  Ameri- 
materials  at  present  and  previous  prices,  and  to  sell  them  to  Can- 
iDs^tht-y  imying  a  hi;rh  taritt'  or  customs  duty! — A.  Yes;  we  do 
t  1  presume  there  have  been  more  than  three  hundred  locomotives 
|>pe<l  into  Canada  this  present  year  from  different  concerns,  but  that 
f  be  attributed  partly  to  the  demand  there,  and  the  fact  that  there 

Dot  bhofM  enough  there  for  the  supply. 

i  There  must  have  been  an  immense  amount  of  railroad  building  in 
lada. 

LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS  IN  CANADA. 

L  Ten  years  ago  there  was  not  more  than  one  locomotive  works  in 

lidaof  any  note;  that  was  the  Kingston  Locomotive  Works,    To- 

f  I  believe  there  are  four  establishments,  one  of  them  being  in  Mou- 

iL 

i  I  suppose  the  capacit3'  has  l>een  also  increasing  t — ^A.  Oh,  yes ; 

to  what  extent  I  could  not  say. 

NUMBER  OP  LOCOMOTIVES  IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

t»  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  enjjines  or  locomotives  there  are  in 
OQ  the  railroads  of  this  country  at  tiie  presinit  timet — A.  No;  1 
e  not      I  suppose  there  are  some  eighty  or  ninety  railroads  in  openi- 
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The  Chairman.  I  anderstand  that  in  Poor's  last  manual  ther 
said  to  be  113,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States. 

The  Witness.  Very  likely.  The  calculation  is  that  on  every 
railroad,  doing  a  good  business;  there  is  a  locomotive  for  everj 
miles  of  rail.  If  that  is  so,  there  must  be  over  twenty-five  thoi 
locomotives. 

The  Chairman.  The  information  conveyed  to  us  was  that  since 
estimate  the  mileage  has  been  increased  to  about  120,000  miles,  b 
tjiese  miles  are  probably  not  in  very  active  operation.    K  they 
however,  figuring  it  up  on  your  basis,  there  would  be  about  thirty 
sand  locomotives,  would  there  not  f 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

life-time  of  a  jocomotive. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  have  not  much  idea  how  long  a  locomotive  lasts.  I  suf 
they  have  a  life-time  fixed  for  a  locomotive  as  well  as  for  other 
chines  ? — A.  Oh,  yes.  I  suppose  a  locomotive  would  run  twelve  y 
that  is  to  say,  the  boiler  of  the  locomotive  will  give  out  first  of  anyi! 
It  will  want  renewing  every  ten  or  twelve  years.  Then  there  wod 
different  parts  of  the  machine  that  would  want  redressing  or  refinisl 
and  would  then  last  perhaps  a  life- time,  some  parts  of  it.  But  the; 
cnlate  that  the  expense  on  a  locomotive  will  amount  to  the  cost  in  a 
ten  or  twelve  years ;  but  that  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  hoi 
engine  was  used.  On  some  roads  they  take  a  locomotive  and  ri 
night  and  day,  using  two  sets  of  men  for  it,  and  then  run  it  just  as 
as  it  will  possibly  run.  That  is  Yanderbilt's  principle,  to  run  the 
motive  as  long  as  it  will  run.  But  I  don't  suppose  the  way  the^ 
here  the  engines  will  average  more  than  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  in 
stant  use. 

Q.  But  such,  you  say,  as  they  are,  they  will  last  ten  or  twelve  y 
on  an  average,  of  actual  life  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  if  there  are  about  thirty  thousand  in  this  country  they 
wear  out  at  the  rate  of  about  three  thousand  a  year  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  simple  consumption  by  use  will  extinguish  so  many 
motives  every  year,  and,  of  course,  give  a  pretty  large  quantity  to 
ply  t— A.  Yes ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  railroads  in  the  country 
build  their  own  locomotives. 

Q.  They  enter  into  competition  with  yout— rA.  Yes ;  for  instance 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  builds  all  their  own  locomotives,  and  have 
so  for  years — all,  or  nearly  all.  Sometimes  they  get  close  and  ha^ 
buy  a  few,  but  they  calculate  to  build  all  of  their  locomotives,  f 
of  the  roads  have  just  as  ^ood  facilities  for  building  as  anybody  ii 
country. 

Q.  Now,  how  can  you  build  locomotives  up  here,  where  there  i 
iron,  in  competition  with  the  locomotives  which  can  be  built  in  the 
regions  ? — A.  We  have  to  be  satisfied  with  less  profit.  1  think  th 
the  only  way  we  could  do  it.  I  think  we  have  an  advantage,  tho 
in  labor  here  in  the  Northern  »:^tates.  Labor  is  more  vigorous  here, 
the  men  can  perform  a  better  day's  work. 

DEMAND   for   STEAM  FIRE-ENGINES. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  demand  for  steam  fire-engines  ?  Is  thatinc 
ing  or  otherwise! — A.  That  is  increasing.     1  don't  make  any  effo 
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l>iish  Uiat  basineiw  very  mach.  I  guess  we  would  average  about  tweuty 
Htt^ani  flre-eiigiDes  a  year  at  the  present  time,  but  then  that  is  no  buni- 
n«Mi  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  locomotive  business. 

Q.  And  it  is  not  likely  to  expand  very  much,  1 8upi>oset — A.  No:  the 
largest  cities  that  we  have  do  not  have  many  fire-engines.  New  York 
has  aboat  sixty  steam  fire-engines,  I  think,  and  fifty  five  of  them  are  of 
the  Amoakeag  make. 

Q«  Fifty-five  of  them  are  your  make  t — A.  They  arc  of  the  Amoskeag 
make ;  1  did  not  make  them  all,  but  they  were  made  by  the  Amoskeag 
and  Manchester  Locomotive  Works.    Boston  has  twenty  five  or  twenty 

MX. 

y.  How  many  of  those  in  Boston  were  ina<le  here  in  Manchester? — 
A.  Twenty -four,  I  think. 

8UPEBIOBITV   OP   AMERICAN    I^OCOMOTIVKR. 

Bv  Mr.  PuoH : 

• 

Q.  Are  not  the  American  locomotives  sui)erior  to  any  that  are  made 
in  any  other  countiy? — A.  Far  superior  to  any  that  I  luive  ever  seen, 
wlietber  for  speed  or  freight  pur]>oses. 

Q.  Or  for  durability? — A.  Or  for  durability.  In  England  they  have 
made  some  improvements,  but  they  have  not  made  the  improvements  that 
have  lieen  made  in  this  country.  This  country  is  far  ahead  of  Euro)H' 
for  railroad  puri>oses,  not  only  in  the  cars  and  the  locomotives,  but  in 
everything  whatever  i)ertaining  to  a  railroad.  There  are  but  few  Pull- 
nan  cars  used  in  the  old  country.  Their  cars  are  constnicted  on  the 
«ame  plan  as  the  cars  of  the  first  railroad  ever  built  in  America — the 
road  IhMii  Schenectadv  to  Albany — Peter  ('ooper^s  train.  That  was  in 
\S:M  and  1838. 

WAGES  m  MANCHESTER  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

y.  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  o|K*ratives  * — A.  We  pay  all  prices. 
We  have  different  classes  of  openitives.  For  machinists,  1  should  sjiy  we 
l«y  from  $2  to  $3  iMjr  <lay,  de|>ending  i\\H>n  how  ix^md  they  an*.  Our 
payroll  will  probably  average  al>out  $1.01*  to  $l.(>r).  including  all  the 
labor;  that  is,  including  yard  men,  apprentices,  and  everything.  The 
tpprentices  we  pay  75  cents,  Oli  <^Mits,  and  Al.OS  ]M»r  day;  we  take  them 
w  lK>ys  at  sixteen  or  S4»venteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  Are  your  workmen  men  of  ramilies,  t4>  any  great  extent  ? — A.  Yes; 
quite  a  nnml^er  of  them.  Several  families  that  are  here  C4>mmeneed 
vben  we  commenced  oi>erations. 

Q.  In  1854 f — A.  Yes;  a  few,  not  a  great  many. 

Q.  Yoo  Miy  some  of  your  workmen  are  men  of  family,  and  some 
were  with  you  when  you  lH*gan  who  still  remain  with  youf — A.  Y'es. 

if.  Have  they,  or  have  they  not,  as  a  rule,  been  able  to  accumulate 
aajtbiog  beyond  a  mere  living? — A.  Oh,  yes;  certainly ;  mo§t  of  them 
have  got  homesteads  or  small  farms.  Some  of  them  live  out  four  or  five 
mien  away  from  the  city  now. 

Q.  Uow  do  they  get  into  their  work  ? — A.  Tli<\v  drive  in  with  horses. 

Q,  Their  own  horses  f — A.  Yes. 

THE  HOUR  SYSTEM  OF  LAHOU  AND  WAGES. 

Q.  How  many  hours,  work  a  day  do  they  ilo  for  you ;  or  tio  they  work 
bj  tk%  piaaaf — ▲•  They  work  by  tha  hour;  1  hava  uopieo«  work  at  all. 
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Q.  I  ain  ^lad  to  find  somebody  that  has  redncod  that  plan  to  practm; 
how  does  it  work  ! — A.  It  works  well  with  id©. 

Q.  Why  did  you  adopt  that  system ;  1  suppose  that  you  have  worked 
the  other  way — by  the  daj*  t — A.  When  we  first  started  the  works,  eleren 
hours  were  a  day's  work;  then  the  ten-hour  question  was  agitated,  and 
1  started  in  working  by  the  hour,  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years  ago.  I 
(iould  tell  you  exactly  when  it  was  if  I  were  at  the  office;  but  I  cuDDOt 
tell  you  exactly  now.  If  a  man  wants  to  lose  an  hour,  by  this  system 
he  may  do  so ;  it  makes  more  trouble  and  detail  for  the  bookkeepei k  to 
keep  the  time,  than  if  a  man  forked  by  the  day,  but  if  a  man  does  noi 
want  to  lose  a  day  or  half  a  day  he  can  go  out  and  lose  his  hoar,  or  b« 
can  lose  his  day  or  half  a  day,  just  as  he  pleases. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  generally  work,  from  choice  t — A.  I  think  tbe 
majority  of  them  will  average  ten  hours.  I  run  some  time  twelve  hoan. 
I  have  not  run  this  summer  twelve  hours;  but  the  wages  are  fixed  br 
tUe  hour.  If  we  pay  a  man  30  cents  an  hour,  and  he  works  two  extn 
hours,  he  gets  his  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Why  is  not  that  rule  the  proper  and  best  solution  of  the  qoestioo 
as  to  hours  and  length  of  a  day's  w6rk  ? — A.  I  think  it  is,  so  far  as  1 
}iin  concerned,  and  the  men,  too;  they  like  it  generally. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  in  some  kinds  of  business  they  could  not  adq»t 
it  I — A.  Not  so  well. 

Q.  Could  they  adopt  that,  do  you  think,  in  factories :  could  they  make 
it  work  if  they  saw  tit  to  apply  it? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  why  tbcj 
could  not:  the  factories,  however,  are  different.  They  work  by  tbe 
piece ;  and  those  that  work  by  the  piece,  I  should  think,  would  like  it 
quite  as  well. 

Q.  If  the  employers  allow  work  by  the  piece,  why  could  they  not 
as  well  permit  it  to  be  done  by  the  hour  f  When  they  work  by  tbe 
piece,  operators  can  quit  whenever  they  please,  can  they  nott — ^A.  I  Rnp- 
|K»si»  they  do  that  now;  but  if  they  quit  now,  they  lose  a  quarter  or  a 
half,  or  three  quarters  of  a  day,  or  a  whole  day.  If  they  work  by  tbe 
hour  they  need  not  go  out  for  more  than  one  hour,  if  they  don't  want 
to.  The  greatest  fear  I  had  from  it  was  that  perhaps  a  great  noinber 
would  not  want  to  come  in  the  first  hour ;  but  then  that  is  easily  enongh 
managed. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  When  do  you  make  your  payments  of  wages  f — A.  Once  a  moDtb, 
the  third  Wednesday  in  every  month. 

STRIKES. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  trouble  with  these  strike  difficulties  that  affect 
some  pnrts  of  the  country  f — A.  No;  I  never  have  had  ;  I  never  bad* 
strike:  I  don't  believe  in  strikes. 

Q.  IIow  could  they  be  pre\'^nted  ? — A.  Well,  sometimes  Idon'tthiuk 
they  can  be  prevented ;  for  instance,  this  strike  they  had  on  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad,  at  the  time  that  MacArthur,  if  you  remember,  and 
all  the  engineers  struck.  They  could  not  prevent  that  strike.  It  cort 
the  Boston  and  Maine  road  thousands  of  dollars.  But  they  gotovw 
it,  and  not  one  of  those  engineers  has  gone  back  on  that  railroad  wnce, 
nnd  never  will,  as  Ion*::  as  the  present  management  is  in  existence. 
I  haj)pen  to  know  all  about  that.  This  MacArthur  got  a  hold  of  tho« 
men  and  got  them  tixed  up  and  told  them  stories,  I  suppose,  and  they 
rrally  thought  that  if  they  would  strike  they  would  get  their  wag«« 
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IraiieMto  whatever  Rnm  they  might  name.  Bat  he  was  diftappoiiited. 
J  that  time  there  were  a  great  many  8hops  that  stmck.  Baldwin'K 
orks  stmck,  and  t)iat  is  tlie  largest  in  thin  country ;  and  tlie  Hogern 
orks  Htmck,  and  there  was  some  talk  of  a  strike  here ;  but  it  origin- 
\mX  with  a  few  old  ring-lemlers.  I  found  out  who.  they  were,  and  I 
rat  to  them  and  told  them  that  I  thought  I  ha<l  always  treated  them 
eil ;  that  we  were  paying  them  the  best  wages  we  could,  and  all  there 
an  Ui  it  was  that  if  they  could  not  work  for  the  Manchester  Locomo- 
re  Works,  the  best  way  for  them  was  to  go  somewhere  else,  and  tJiat 
they  did  strike  we  should  shut  the  concern  down  and  would  not  start 
again  with  the  present  men.     We  didn't  have  any  strike. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  reduced  wages t — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  reduced 
two  or  three  times,  but  to-dav  I  think  the  wages  are  fdlly  as 
,  or  nearly  as  high,  as  they  were  during  war  times.  During  thewar 
were  very  high ;  material  was  very  high,  and  locomotives  ad- 
iooed  from  $8,000  to  $33,000  within  six  months'  time ;  the  materials 
I  jriro|iortion. 

Q.  Over  400  per  cent,  f — A.  Yes ;  I  paid  for  common  iron  during  the 
rtr  7  cents  a  pound — such  iron  as  I  can  buy  to-day  for  2  cents,  and 
very  thing  else  was  in  proportion.  Cop))er  and  tin*  were  enormously 
tigb,  and  a  great  deal  of  copper  and  tin  go  into  a  locomotive.  Tin  was 
Iteo  45  or  50  cents  a  pound ;  to-day  it  is  about  19  cents  a  pound. 

KATBBIAL8  AI9D  PBIOBS  OF  LOOOMOnySS. 

Q.  What  are  the  materials  that  enter  into  the  building  of  a  locomo- 
tlreT— A.  Iron,  steel,  copiier,  tin,  antimony,  and  almost  everything  in 
tke  line  of  metals,  except  gold  and  silver.  At  the  present  time,  I  think 
tku  half  of  the  material  in  a  locomotive  is  steel.  For  instance,  the  boii- 
cn,  most  of  them,  are  steel,  and  the  boiler  of  a  large  sized  locomotive 
vBl  weigh  about  12,000  to  15,000  pounds.  In  fact,  some  of  the  roads 
M  able  to  pay  for  steel  tenders,  steel  track,  steel  wheels,  and  steel 
tbct,  and  the  difference  in  price  between  the  steel  tire  wheel  and  the 
tonmon  cast-iron  chilled  wheel  is  10  for  the  one  and  about  05  for  the 
•tber.  But  some  roads  think  it  is  economy  to  buy  a  steel  wheel,  because 
k  lifts  much  longer  and  is  safer. 

Q.  What  are  your  best  locomotives  sold  for  ?  I  ought  to  say  right  here 
Ibt  I  doD*t  want  yon  to  answer  that  question,  or  any  question  of  any 
Uod,  if  for  any  reason  you  prefer  not  to  do  so. — A.  The  best  locomo- 
tnrM  were  selling  three  years  ago  for  $14,000. 

Q.  Of  that  $14,000,  about  how  would  the  cost  be  divided  between 
iMtrrials  of  the  various  kinds,  and  labor,  how  much  would  be  labor, 
^  much  iron,  how  much  steel,  how  much  copi»er,  how  much  tin,  and 
Wv  much  antimony  t — A.  I  couldn't  answer  that  question  here,  but 
iltbe  materials  would  be,  perhaps,  five  times  as  much  as  the  labor. 

Q.  But  these  materials  themselves  would  represent  a  great  deal  of 
mot  that  was  done  before  you  took  hold  of  them  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  of 


Q.  Yon  mean  that  they  would  represent  five  times  the  amount  of  your 
iborf — A.  Yes;  my  labor  would  not  be  more  than  one-fifth  after  the^e 
Mrterials  were  produce<l — copper,  tin,  iron,  &c. 

Q.  Between  two  and  three  thousand  dolhirs  then  of  labor  enters  into 
b  make-ap  of  u  first  class  engine  f — A.  Yes. 
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RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOY^. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  We  are  taking  some  ])aius  to  learn,  if  we  can,  what  is  tbe  genenl 
feeling  between  the  wage- working  people  and  those  who  employ  then, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  woald  like  to  know  yrhait  the 
relations  between  the  employers  and  the  employes  are,  not  alone  in  yoar 
business,  but  in  business  generally  in  Manchester,  and  what  they  hare 
hitherto  been  f — A.  Well,  I  should  say  that  they  had  been  generally 
very  harmonious  between  employers  and  employes.  They  certainly 
have  been  with  me. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  never  had  any  strikes  yourself;  have  there 
been  strikes  of  any  serious  importance  here  in  the  city  since  yon  hart* 
been  in  business  here  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  think  there  have  l>^n. 

Q.  In  any  kind  of  business  t — A.  None. 

Q.  Is  there  any  legislation  that  Congress  might  enact  that  ocean  to 
you  as  desirable,  bearing  on  the  labor  question  in  your  business  or  ii 
any  other  business  in  the  country  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  there  ii. 

■ 

KXPORT  OF  LOCOMOTIVES. 

Q.  S])eaking  of  selling  locomotives  abroad,  you  mentioned  Canada 
and  Mexico.  Have  Americans  exported  locomotives  to  any  other  pail 
of  the  world  ? — A.  Oh,  certainly,  yes. 

Q.  What  extent  or  to  what  countries? — A.  I  have  never  exported  to 
any  other  foreign  country,  but  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  loco- 
motix'cs  exported  to  Russia  and  other  foreign  countries.  I  remembtf 
that  they  once  built  locomotives  in  Ix)well.  I  believe  that  about  the 
first  that  were  built  in  New  England — |)erhaps  the  very  first— wwi 
built  at  Ijowell  and  sent  to  Russia,  in  years  past.  Baldwin's  works  isA 
Ro«;ers-  works  have  exported  them. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  locomotive  works  in  New  England  befiidfti 
yours  ?— A.  Yes ;  there  are  two  in  Taunton,  one  in  Boston,  and  one  in 
Portland ;  1  guess  that  is  all  of  any  importance. 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  one  of  the  banking  institutions  of  the 
city  f — A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  bank  are  you  president  of  ? — ^A.  The  Second  National  Bauk. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  savings  bank  in  connection  with  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

SAVIN(fS   OF   machinists. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  your  having  among  your  depositors  any  of  th** 
working  people  of  the  city  ! — A.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  iieopU' 
that  work  in  the  city  tlint  deposit  there — a  great  many  of  my  own  iim*d 
deposit  there, 

Q.  Without  giving  the  names  have  you  any  obji^tion  to  stating  lb*' 
amounts  ol*  the  deposits  in  sonu'  instances — the  larger  ones,  for  exam- 
ple— lalK>ring  j)eople  that  yon  know  of,  either  at  your  bank  or  at  otb*''' 
banks  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  you  the  amounts  of  au\  pJM"- 
ti(Milar  ones,  but  there  jire  some  meclianics  that  have  large  deposits  i* 
the  savings  bjujks. 

Q,  Take  the  mechanics  that  have  worked  steadily  along  andha^ 
acqnirej  something  in  addition  to  maintaining  their  families  and  havt 
a(M]uired  that  UKmey  by  their  work — what  have  they  saved  from  it;  ho* 
much  money  do  you  know  to  have  been  so  acquired  by  men  of,8Jly,fc^ 
ty-ttve  to  til'ty  or  sixty  years  of  age  ? — A.  1  don't  know  Uiat  I  ctfi  iif 
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u*t1y,  bot  then*  iire  Hoine  men  that  are  working  for  me  to-day  that 
p  in  boo8e8  that  cost  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars,  and  some 
rb^ir  farms  cost  that  amoant.    There  may  be  some  of  them  that  have 

I  •10,000  or  •12,000,  for  all  I  know. 

).  Tbey  ought  to  have  that  to  correspond  with  tbe  dwellings  they  oc- 

?j  I  suppose  f — A.  Yes. 
TboKe  wonld  be  savings — accumulations  from  tbeir  earnings  f — A. 
a. 

^  And  tbey  are  men  of  fEunllies,  and*  have  supported  their  families 
ndeaf — A.  Yes. 

raOPOBTION  OF  "JOINT  PRODUCT"  GOING  TO  WAGE- WORKERS. 

^  We  are  instructed  to  inquire  substantially  this,  whether  the  wage- 
eking  people  got  tbeir  fair  share  of  the  result  of  tbe  joint  effort  of 
pital  and  labor  in  production — whether  they  get  tbeir  proportion  or 
lalber  capital  gets  more  tban  belongs  to  it.  Now,  as  you  have  done 
idoess  for  tbe  last  tbirty  years,  taking  it  from  one  end  of  the  term  to 
(  other,  do  yon  or  do  you  not  think  that  tbe  wage- working  people 
ve  got  a  fair  proportion  of  the  produdtion  ? — A.  Well,  I  should  say 
it  tbey  bad,  in  this  section,  at  least. 

Q.  And  bow  as  to  tbeir  condition  to-day  as  compared  with  what  it 
IS  tben,  and  generally  has  b^n,all  tl|e  way  down  to  tbe  present  time ; 
it  improving  or  growing  worse! — A.  I  should  say  it  was  improving. 
Q.  Are  any  of  your  employes  foreigners! — A.  Yes;  I  have  some 
lencbmen  now. 

(^  Please  tell  us  your  exfierienee  with  tbe  French  population. — A. 
iMy  are  rather  an  itinerant  class  of  i^eople,  fluctuating,  going  and  com- 
f  aU  tbe  time.  They  come  for  a  few  mouths,  and  then  off  they  go. 
Q.  While  tbey  do  work,  bow  do  they  work  ! — A.  They  are  very  In 
istrioas  while  tbey  are  at  work.  There  are  no  vexy  goo<l  mechauics 
Bong  them  ;  we  don't  get  any  machinists  among  them.  They  are  what 
neidled  ^^  strikers'^  in  the  forge  shop;  they  use  the  sledge,  and  help 

II  tiie  yard  as  common  laborers.  I  dou^t  think  I  have  a  machinint  at 
Jl  who  is  a  Frenchman.  I  bave  employeii  them,  but  they  want  to  go 
ad  come  so  frequently  that  yoii  cannot  do  business  with  them ;  thev 
ii«  {|^>iDg  and  coming  to  and  from  Canada  four  and  five  times  a  year 
eraenilly. 

Q.  They  are  generally  employed  in  the  factories,  are  they  not ! — A. 
Fes;  I  gue^is  tbe  women  work  steadier  than  the  men  do  in  the  factories, 
tbey  are  a  class  of  people  that  need  watching  a  good  deal  in  a  shop  ; 
^tat  any  rate  I  don't  know  of  any  good  mechanics  among  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  is  because  they  have  not  been  well  instructed  in 
Hit  resiiect,  or  because  their  powers  are  not  of  a  mechanical  onler  ! — 
L  I  don't  think  tbeir  inclination  is  to  that  sort  of  work. 

Q.  You  think  their  inclination  is  to  other  forms  of  work — agricultural 
iork  and  the  like  ! — A.  Yes ;  they  tlo  for  assistants — helpers. 

().  Speaking  of  tbeir  coming  and  going,  it  is  said  that  they  are  par- 
iOBlariy  careful  to  save  their  money  for  investment  in  their  former 
How  do  you  find  that ! — A.  1  supiK>se  thivt  many  of  them  have 
here  for  work,  having  homes  elsewhere. 

(^  And  come  here  to  raise  money  to  pay  off  the  mortgages  ! — A.  Yes ; 
kqr  come  here  and  generally  bring  their  families  with  them,  and  make 
Mey  to  pay  off  mortgages  on  their  farms;  taking  it  pretty  e^isy  other 


Q.  Wbicb  we  should,  as  a  rule,  think  it  a  pret'y  bright  \hing  to  do, 
Mwld  we  not! — A.  Well,  yes;  1  supi^ose  so. 
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Manchbstsb,  N.  H.,  October  13,  1883. 
Person  G.  Cheney  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Yoa  reside  in  Manchester t — Answer.  Yes;  and  have  been 
here  ibr  abont  seventeen  years. 

Q.  And  before  that  where  did  yoa  reside  t — A.  I  have  resided  in  tb{^ 
county  about  forty-five  years. 

Q.  You  have  lived  in  the  State  daring  your  whole  life-time  f — A.  Tw; 
1  was  bom  in  what  is  now  Ashland. 

Q.  During  what  years  were  you  governor  of  the  State  t — A.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-five  and  1876. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  t — A.  I  am  a  mannflEicturer  of  paper. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  paper-maker  ? — A.  I  have  always  been 
such  from  my  boyhood ;  my  father  was  a  paper  manufacturer  before  me. 
That  has  always  been  my  principal  business. 

PAPBR-MAKINa ;    ITS  HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS. 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  giv^  us  a  little  history  of  this  paper-makiiig 
industry,  the  condition  it  was  in  when  you  were  a  boy,  and  theprognw 
that  has  been  made  in  it  since — ^leading  into  the  direction  of  the  miBft- 
facture  of  paper  firom  wood,  which  is  your  own  process,  I  belierew— A. 
In  part,  yes.  Paper  as  long  ago  as  I  can  remember  was  manafactund 
by  hand,  as  I  have  a  faint  recollection  ;  the  sheets  were  dipped  on  wira. 

Q.  On  the  principle  that  a  candle  is  made  by  dipping? — ^A.  No;  bit 
put  into  a  copper  wire  sieve  like,  and  dipped  out  in  sheets.  I  have  j«( 
a  faint  recollection  of  seeing  that  done  in  my  father's  mill. 

Q.  Where  was  that  mill  t — A.  That  was  in  Ashland. 

Q.  That  is  about  70  miles  north  of  here  ?— A.  Yes.  I  left  Ashland 
when  I  was  seven  years  old.  This  was  prior  to  that  time.  Paper  itu 
then  hung  up  in  lofts  to  dry.  That  was  before  the  days  even  oi  the 
'*  fire-dryers,^  as  they  are  termed.  The  first  process  of  drying  paper 
was  by  a  large  cylinder,  perhaps  6  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  stove  in 
tlie  inside,  heating  the  cylinder  up  to  the  required  heat,  the  pai)er  pair- 
ing over  it — using  a  cloth  on  the  paper.  That  process  was  adopted 
very  soon  after  my  father  went  to  Peterborough  in  1835.  One  of  tke 
first  things  he  did  was  to  ])nt  in  what  was  termed  a  "  fire-dryer'*  ftr 
tlrying  the  paper  continuously — coming  right  from  the  wet  part  and  go- 
ing right  through  and  cutting  oflf  the  sheets  dry.  It  was  done  in  a  very 
small  way  at  that  time.  I  suppose  the  i>ro<Uict  of  that  mill  at  that  tine 
could  not  have  been,  perhaps,  more  than  (MH)  or  700  pounds  a  day. 

Q.  What  was  the  material  used! — A.  They  made  all  kinds  of  paper, 
used  all  kinds  of  material.  They  made  book  ])aper,  straw  paper,  aad 
rag  paper — a  great  variety  of  pai)er.  My  father  made  a  great  vmrie^jT 
of  book  paper  and  news  paper.  Book  pa])er  was  made  from  white  ngi 
in  those  days  largely,  news  paper  was  made  from  the  lietter  grade  €f 
colored  rags.  The  market  was  very  limited,  and  the  supply  was  •!■• 
limited.  The  mills  in  the  State  at  that  time  weix*  all  doing  business  ii 
a  very  small  way,  and  this  industry  has  increased  gradually  from  tiflN 
to  time  until  it  has  met  the  wants  of  the  market,  and  has  to-day  beooBi 
f|uite  a  large  industry.  I  think  there  are  iHjrhaps  today  some  tweo^y- 
five  dift'erent  machines  that  are  manufacturing  over  60  tons  of  ptpvi 
day  in  this  State,  and,  I  should  think,  giving  employment  to  aboit 
seven  hundred  hands.  I  am  not  quite  clear  in  my  recollection  as  tl 
wliat  the  value  of  the  prodnct  is,  but  1  think  nearly  92,000,000  pff 
annum. 
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DAILT  PRODUCT  OF   PAPER. 

I.  What  |m)portion  of  the  product  is  your  owu  inauufactni*e  T — A. 
^  tnanufucture  here  about  7  tonn  a  day.  We  have  manufactured  a^ 
;ii  an  8^  toD8  in  a  day,  but  the  average  production  would  be  nearly  (i 
m  a  day,  taking  the  year  through.    You  understand  that  pa))er  millts 

I  tweoty-four  hours  a  day. 

).  With  two  seta  of  hands  T — A.  Yes,  for  all  that  is  done  by  uia- 
iier>\  but  a  great  m^ority  of  the  help  is  used  in  preparation,  so  that 
ire  would  l>e  a  comparatively  small  number  that  would  work  nights, 
few  as  wf*  can  get  along  with. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  IS   A  PAPER  MILL. 

4   n«nv  alKiiit  your  Isbor  and  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  compensa- 

II  ot  the  help  in  > our  employ  f — A.  Our  help  that  work  half  the  night 
1  half  the  day  are  supposed  to  be  in  on  time  and  work  twelve  hours, 
lMHi;:h  they  do  not  generally  get  in  more  than  eleven  and  a  half  hours, 
r  iiideed  more  than  eleven  hours,  because  they  go  out  to  tea  at  5 
loek.   They  would  not  usually  work  more  than  eleven  hours,  but  they 

ae  about  so  as  to  make  up  their  full  time.  The  rest  of  our  help 
not  exceed  ten  hours.  Through  the  winter  months  they  would 
I  fcttcb  even  that.  This  is  a  necessity  of  the  business  that  leads  to 
I  continuous  running  of  the  machinery,  but  in  the  summer  season  the 
M  of  oor  help,  mechanics  and  common  laborers  and  bleachmen,  and 
lof  the  outside  help,  commence  at  7  o^clock  in  the  morning  and  leave 
f  at  12;  commence  again  at  1  and  leave  off  at  6.  That  comprises  the 
cal  majority  of  oar  help.  I  should  think  three-quarters  of  them  work 
Hway. 

^  Do  you  ever  employ  any  but  full-grown  ment — A.  Yes,  we  have 
lbs  a  Dumber  of  females;  we  have  but  a  very  few  boys. 

WAGES  IN  A  PAPER  MILL. 

Q.  What  wages  do  these  men,  women,  and  boys  makef — A.  Well 
iha^-e,  for  instance,  women  who  sort  the  waste,  or  rags,  or  whatever 
•  stock  may  be;  they  work  by  the  hour,  and  the  pay  is  based  on  7 
ats an  hour;  they  usually  sort  ten  hours  a  day;  that  is  as  long  as  we 
mU  allow  them  to  sort — from  7  to  12  and  from  1  to  6. 
Q.  Would  you  not  consider  it  co     istent  with  their  health  to  work 

rrt — A.  Well,  it  is  our  custo  d  we  rather  adhere  to  that  rule. 
Would  there  be  any  inclination  to  work  longer  for  an  increase  of 
yt— A.  That  is  a  matter  that  has  never  come  up;  they  know  that  they 
WMM  work  longer.  It  would  not  work  well  in  the  winter,  because  we 
ilil  not  light  up  very  well  in  th]  »rk.  Our  other  laborers,  the  me- 
trics for  instance,  that  we  keep  ut  our  mills,  five  iron  workmen,  I 
Uk^aod  fl%'e  carpenters;  their  pa  would  average  all  theway  fh>m$1.7.'> 
|X90,  a  day.  I  think  we  have  I  man  now  as  low  as  $1.50,  so  that  we 
■  frocD  $1  to  $3.50  according  to  their  experience  and  worth,  and  their 
lplal»iiity  to  the  business. 
9^  Did  you  mention  the  boys'  pay! — A.  I  think  we  have  two  or  tlm*e 

|»  Tliey  are  not  an  essential  element  in  the  business  t— A.  They  are 

L  an  essential  element 

|.  How  do  tbeae  prices  that  you  pay  enable  them  to  live,  ift^i  to  shelter 
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and  food  and  clothing — the  ensentials  of  lifet — A.  I  dont  know  of  any 
n^ason  why  they  should  not  live  very  respectably  and  very  oomfortahly. 
In  fact  I  think  they  do.  I  think  the  average  price  paid  in  our  paper 
mills  is  about  $1.43.  That  includes  women,  and  those  who  get  no  more 
than  75  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Is  that  work  of  yours  continuous,  or. is  it  interrupted  ftom  time  to 
time  t — A.  It  is  continuous,  steady  work ;  there  is  very  little  loet  time. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  em]doy  of  all  descriptions  of  labort — A.  I  think 
we  have  in  our  mills  here  slightly  over  one  hundred — from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  your  workmen  in  the  way  of 
strikes! — A.  No,  we  have  never  had  anything  of  that  sort;  never  had 
any  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  expressed  whatever. 

Q.  Of  what  nativity  are  your  work  people  as  a  rulel — A.  We  have 
some  of  our  own  (Yankee)  help ;  we  have  Irish  and  English,  and  I  think 
we  have  a  few  French. 

FRENCH  CANADIANS  AS  LABOBEB8. 

(j.  There  are  a  great  many  of  the  French  people  in  the  city,  are  there 
not! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  this  French  population  here  as  you  knov 
it,  as  an  element  in  our  manufacturing  industry  here  and  dsewheret* 
A.  I  can  only  speak  of  m^'  own  experience ;  it  has  been  quite  satuAc* 
tory.  They,  perhaps,  change  a  little  more  than  the  others,  bat  I  hava 
had  one  man  that  has  been  with  me  six  or  eight  years,  and  I  have  never 
seen  any  disposition  or  inclination  in  him  to  make  any  change  at  all. 

Q.  They  are  honest,  thrifty,  and  industrious,  are  they,  while  they  do 
work  ? — A.  So  far  as  my  experience  has  gone  with  them,  I  dont  knov 
but  what  they  are.  I  have  not  had  so  much  exx>erience  with  that  claai 
as  others^  have  had. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  you  should  take  the  French  population  out  of  Man- 
chester it  would  afi'ect  your  industries,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes:  they 
would  have  to  be  replaced  by  others,  and  I  don't  know  how  that  ooold 
be  done  very  well.  We  sufler  a  little,  ])erhaps,  on  account  of  being  so 
accessible  to  Canada.    They  come  and  go  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  made  inquiry  of  some  witnesses  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  gro\yiug  tendency  among  the  French  Canadians  to 
remain  in  this  country  permanently,  and  many  think  that  there  is  snob 
an  inclination ;  that  they  are  buying  some  real  estate  and  disponing 
themselves  to  settle  permanently. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  so  too.  I  have  a 
Frenchman  who  is  a  carpenter,  and  he  has  been  in  my  employ  for  six 
years,  and  has  done  very  well. 

Q.  That  is  a  dillereiit  line  of  mechanism,  1  supiH)sef — A.  Yes;  prob- 
ably the  French  people  have  had  no  good  <*Jiance  to  learn  the  machiu- 
ists'  trade  under  good  instruction. 

Mr.  Blood.  1  don't  think  the  Canadian  French  have  had. 

The  Witness.  1  iiave  not  had  so  much  experience  with  the  Freucb 
nationulity  as  others  iiave  ha<U  with  the  exception  of  common  labofPiw. 
two  or  three  years  ji;xo,  when  I  was  building  mills. 

Q.  These  several  nationalities  seem  to  get  on  harmoniously  together— 
the  French,  the  Irish,  tiie  Kn;;lish,  the  (rerman,  &c.  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  they 
work  all  to^etluT;  I  never  saw  any  antagonistic  fettling  among  my  help, 
and  f  have  had  all  kinds  of  help. 
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•     MBTHODS  OF  XANXTFAOTUBE  OF  PAPER. 

State  HOD  etbing  of  the  material  that  enters  into  the  comi>o- 
if  paper;  wbatchangen  have  taken  plaoe  in  the  process  of  manu- 
Dg  since  the  early  days;  what  changes  in  the  price  of  the  com- 
'  from  the  time  when  yon  were  a  yonug  man  to  the  present  time ; 
be  redaction  in  the  coist  has  been' to  the  consumer  as  the  result  of 
■oved  processes,  and  describe  those  processes;  not  at  great  length, 
each  a  way  as  you  think  fit. — A.  Paper,  as  all  understand,  was 
ly  made  of  rags  and  material  of  that  kind.  It  has  only  been 
m  d<MEen  or  flfteed  years  that  wood  has  been  introduced  largely 
Iment  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  this  country. 
low  did  that  come  about  t — A.  It  came  about  in  the  first  instance 
be  experience  of  foreign  manufacturers,  as  in  Germany,  for  ex- 
We  patterned  after  the  experience  of  other  countries  in  that 
>• 

(That  kinds  of  woods  are  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
what  extent  do  they  enter  into  its  comiM)sitiou  t 

>OD   PULP— THE  MECHANICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  PROCESSES. 

STood  is  used  in  various  forms,  lu  this  State  the  interest  has 
bre  been  very  largely  mechanical ;  that  is  to  say,  the  manufa<!t- 
mper  here  was  by  the  ^^  mechanical  process.^  The  me<;hauical  pro 
one  process  of  treating  wood,  while  another  process  is  called  the 
ie^  process.^  In  the  mechanical  process  the  wood'  is  ground 
la  log  by  mechanical  means.  By  the  eheniical  process  it  is  treated 
imic^. 

Ind  disintegated  f — A.  Yes,  disintegrated.  Both  of  these  pn)- 
are  ver>'  largely  on  the  increase,  not  only  in  this  State,  but  all 
bout  the  country.  I  think  the  two  interests  are  now  alnuit  even 
>  State,  although  the  mechanical  proi-ess  has  l>een  the  prinripal 

to  a  very  re<*ent  period.     Latterly  they  an*  treatinjr  wcmmI  i  hemi 
[>  quite  a  large  extent. 

*hat  separates  the  woo<l  into  lonjr,  strin;;y  fiU'r  ? — A.  Yes;  with- 
Uroying  the  liber. 

VHiat  do  you  do  with  the  fiber  in  that  condition  f — A.  You  can 
rery  tine  sheets  of  paper  out  of  chemically  treated  w«mkI  ;  you  can 
t  strong;  the  system  preserves  the  fiber.  By  the  nitM'hanicai 
I,  the  grinding  of  the  woo<l  ott",  of  course,  injures  the  tiber  mon» 
t;  still  our  ordinary  newspapers  are  riiadc  of  me<'hanical  woo<l 
kud  the  materials  of  eswh  will  vary.  Take  papers  like  the  Man 
r  (X.  H.)  Mirror ;  probably  75  per  cent,  of  that  is  mechanical  wood 
The  Boston  Journal,  the  Boston  Herald,  and  the  New  York 
and  most  of  the  leading  daily  papers  use  pa])er  made  from  nie 
il  wood  pulp.  I  supi>ose  the  |M'n*entage  might  vary  from  65  to 
erat. 

Hiat  kinds  of  wood! — A.  It  may  Ih^  (K^plar,  spruce,  or  pine.  In 
papers  it  would  be  usually  confined  to  |>oplar  and  spruce — on 

aoch  as  I  have  referred  to  here — uewspa|>ers.  But,  in  other 
>f  paper,  pine  may  be  uhhhX  very  successlnlly,  l>ut  that  would  have 
itbinitte<l  to  treatment,  to  a  c(H)kingj>ro4-es> — a  l>oiling  process — 
the  extent  of  calling  it  a  chemical  process,  hut  sifnply  a  steaniinjr 
lOg  procesH. 

kies  wocsl  enter  into  the  nianutactnre  of  writing  pa|H*r  in  thcst' 
—A.  Yes. 
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Q.  To  what  extent  t — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  to  what  exteot, 
but  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  wood  pulp  into  the  paper  trade  has 
been  to  80  reduce  the  price  on  other  kinds  of  stock  as  not  to  make  it  oif 
any  special  object  for  anybody  to  use  wood;  that  is,  it  is  really  od« 
level  with  other  grades  of  stock.  There  has  been  so  much  of  it  that  it 
is  all  classed  side  by  side. 

Q.  You  could  use  wood  unless  the  other  stock  came  down  in  price t* 
A.  Yes.  What  I  mean  to  say  by  that  is,  that  the  man  who  uses  wood 
has  no  advantage  over  the  man  who  nses  stock,  because  the  intIodo^ 
tion  of  wood  has  reduced  the  price  of  stock  to  the  extent  of  equaliang 
the  price  of  both. 

Q.  Yet  to  the  consumer  it  has  been  of  great  consequence  t 

REDUCTION  OF  PBIOE  OP  PAPEB  OWING  TO  INTRODUOTIOlf  OF  WOCHI. 

A.  It  has  lessened  the  price  of  paper  one-half. 

Q.  Within  these  last  twelve  years  t — ^A.  Yes,  within  that  time. 

Q.  There  is  good  reason,  then,  why  newspapers  that  have  sold  iU 
along  for  4  cents  should  be  sold  now  for  2 1 — ^A.  Yes ;  there  was 
an  order  taken  in  Kew  York  by  a  manufacturer  to  supply  white  printiiie 
pai)er  for  5^  cents  per  pound— 80,000  reams,  I  think  it  was — ^though  I 
think  that  our  newspa[>ers  here  pay  now  over  G^  cents,  but  mostof  them 
I  think  are  buying  for  less. 

Q.  Take  the  Xew  York  Times,  for  instance ;  that  is  sold  now,  in  a 
sort  of  newspaper  millenium,  for  2  cents  a  copy.  What  fraction  of 
a  cent  do  you  suppose  the  raw  paper  costs! — A.  Well,  1  don't  know 
that  I  could  answer  that  at  once,  but  it  would  cost  per  pound  about  5) 
cents ;  not  over  that.  Yer^-  likely  less,  with  such  a  contract  as  thqr 
give  in  the  quantity  of  paper. 

Q.  Can  you  form  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  ooit 
of  the  paper  itself  in  a  newspaper  costing  2  cent«  and  of  the  size  of 
the  New  York  Times? — A.  The  circulation  would  settle  what  the  cost 
of  the  paper  would  be. 

Q.  Just  the  raw  i)aper,  1  mean,  before  any  printing  was  put  upon 
it. — A.  1  should  think  the  Times  might  be  in  size  30  x  44  inches,  aud  if 
so  it  would  cost,  1  should  say,  somewhere  from  one-half  to  threefourthtf 
of  a  cent  a  sheet;  if  three- fourths,  it  would  be  $3.(K)  a  ream;  I  shookl 
say  somewhere  about  that. 

Q.  Our  stenographer  went  through  your  works  and  you  explained  to 
him  the  jirocesses  carried  on  there.  Would  you  be  willing  that  ibe  de- 
scription as  he  took  it  should  be  incorporated  with  your  testimony  t^ 
A.  Certainly. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  The  processes  that  you  spoke  of,  the  mechanical  and  chemical  piw- 
esses,  are  patented,  are  they! — A.  Yes;  although  the  patents  unf  of 
no  special  importance,  and  never  hav(^  been  anything  exitept  the  lead  t» 
further  (level(>i)ments  in  the  trade.  There  is  no  patent  that  isreganW 
as  go(Ml  f(»r  anything  in  the  cluniical  jirocess;  that  is  open;  ever>bodj" 
uses  it.  It  is  almost  eijually  true  witli  the  mechanical  ]>r<K;es8,althoogii 
there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  diiietent  patents,  1  guess;  but  the  pat 
ents,  or  nearly  all,  have  expired,  anyway. 

Q.  Are  they  English  or  American  f — A.  American. 

THE   VOLTEU   PATENT. 

The  patent  thai  has  really  develoi)ed  the  paper  trade  of  the  country, 
and  made  paper  manufacturing  what  it  is,  is  known  aa  the  Vdlter,a 
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man  patent  that  has  been  osed  with  better  success,  and  better  re- 
8  have  been  reached  by  the  use  of  it,  than  any  other:  but  the  use 
tiat  patent  has  led  to  a  variety  of  other  inventions,  and  people  have 
pr  been  held  up  very  close  anyway  in  these  matters,  although  they 
6  attempted  to  use  it;  they  have  not  been  strictly  prohibited,  and 
}le  have  used  it  They  have  sought,  of  course,  to  get  around  it^  and 
»  got  around  it,  and  that  has  led  to  these  other  methods  of  treating 
fiber. 

.  Do  yoo  know  who  owns  these  existing  patents  now  f — A.  There 
different  owners.  I  think  one  hundred  owners  of  different  pulp 
itita,  but  the  Volter  patent  is  owned  very  largely  by  Mr.  Bussell 
Senator  Miller;  that  patent  really  has  been  the  means  of  this  large 
of  wood,  because  greater  and  better  results  have  been  reached  by 
use  of  it  than  by  any  other  process,  and  it  is  a  most  simple  patent. 
TOO  understand  what  it  is  t 
r.  PuoH.  No. 

le  Witness.  It  is  simply  the  grinding  of  wood  on  a  grindstone, 
block  of  wood  is  laid  right  on  the  grindstone,  the  grindstone  is 
ed,  and  the  fiber  of  the  wood  is  ground  off.  It  is  a  ]>erfectly  sim* 
[mcesM,  as  simple  as  can  be.  Take  a  paper  like  the  New  York 
M  or  the  Boston  Herald,  perhaps  75  or  80  i>er  cent,  of  it  is  made 
I  palp  ground  off  in  that  way. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

,  It  18  laid  on  the  stone;  is  the  side  or  tbe  end  pla«:eduext  the  stone  T — 
rbe  side;  the  wood  is  laid  down  fiat.  Of  course  the  undertaking  to 
od  or  protect  that  patent  has  led  to  these  other  devices,  so  that 
e  are  probably,  as  I  say,  one  hundred  other  metho<is,  each  claiming 
they  get  as  good  pulp  as  by  that  method,  but  my  own  impression 
ml  that  is  the  only  true  way;  that  it  is  the  best  inetho<l. 
.  The  best  mechanical  wayf — A.  Yes;  that  has  undoubteiUy  less* 
i  the  price  of  paper  nearly  60  per  cent. 

DIPPICULTY  OF  INTRODUCTION   OP  WOOD  PAPER. 

Then  that  patent  was  first  introduced  here — when  Mr.  Kussell  built 
mill  up  at  Franklin,  those  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  the  mannfact- 
of  paper  and  had  no  knowledge  of  what  could  be  done  with  wood 
fNwed  that  his  enterprise  would  ruin  him.  We  supposed  that  his 
serial  would  be  more  like  sawdust  or  chiy.  Mr.  llussell  built  his 
bat  Franklin,  and  after  getting  the  mills  erecte<l  and  getting  to 
lofactore  the  pulp,  he  could  not  find  a  paper  manufacturer  who 
lid  buy  a  |>ound  of  his  wood  pulp,  beaiuse  they  did  not  l)elieve  in 
Ibey  had  no  faith  in  it,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  work  and  buy 
a  paper  mill  in  order  to  make  a  good  test  of  it,  which  he  did  in 
oUin,  right  beside  his  pulp  mill,  and  made  the  test,  and  a  success- 
test,  and  showed  a  very  good  paper.  After  he  had  got  the  paper 
le  he  found  great  difficulty  in  selling  it.  The  printers  felt  that  they 
Id  Dot  use  it;  they  were  afraid  to  use  pa|>er  made  from  raw  woo<l : 
f  were  afraid  it  would  injure  their  type  or  ruin  it,  and  they  declined 
•e  it.  His  selling  agents  were  the  firm  of  Hice  &  Kendall,  of  Boston. 
y  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  devices  to  get  this  paper  used,  but  they 
e  finally  obliged  to  resort  to  somethii»g  that  did  not  a))|K'ar  on  the 
bee,  but  seemed  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  intriHliietion 
be  paper  into  use.  Theyhiul  an  ord(T  from,  1  t4iink,  the  Boston 
ild  for  about  500  reams  of  paper.    They  were  supplying  that  jonr 

3— (5  LAW) 
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nal  regularly  from  month  to  month,  and  without  saying  anything  ataD 
about  what  the  paper  was  that  they  sent  in  they  sent  paper  made  ftm 
this  wood ;  the  paper  passed  and  was  used,  and  when  the  next  order 
came  and  they  sent  the  regular  paper  which  they  had  been  in  the  hMi 
of  sending  before,  the  Herald  people  came  to  Mr.  Bice  in  somedispkii- 
ure  and  asked  him  why  he  could  not  send  in  such  paper  as  be  had  wA 
the  mouth  before.  He  told  them  that  he  could  do  so  if  ^ey  preHured 
it,  and  they  said  they  did.  They  said  that  it  worked  very  well — wj 
much  better  than  the  other.  So  he  told  them  that  the  next  order  tluf 
gave  him  he  would  send  some  of  that  paper.  The  next  month  he  aeat 
iu  500  reams  of  the  wood  paper  again,  and  that  was  used  and  gave  Toy 
great  satisfaction.  But  I  think  they  were  using  it  for  six  months  betoe 
they  knew  that  it  was  wood  paper.  That  established  the  use  ai  thit 
class  of  paper,  and  there  was  no  trouble  after  that  in  selling  it.  The 
fact  is  that  it  absorbs  the  ink  better  and  works  much  better  for  printiiif 
than  other  paper  does,  and  works  particularly  well  in  rapid  presaee. 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  wood  green  or  seasoned  t — ^A.  Well^  it  is  belter 
green ;  it  is  not  always  possible  to  have  it  so;  it  will  work  either  waj| 
however. 

COST  OF  PLANT  FOR  PAPER  HAKINO. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  plant  for  manufiustoriiig 
paper  t — ^A.  I  should  estimate  it  as  about  $20,000  for  a  ton  of  paper ;  to 
manufacture  a  ton  of  paper  requires  $20,000. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  A  ton  of  paper  a  day,  you  mean  t — A.  A  day,  yes ;  that  is  a  gee- 
era!  estimate^  and  I  think  that  is  very  near  the  mark  too. 

Q.  Does  the  labor  employed  in  pax>er  making  have  to  be  skilled  laboi^ 
trained  labor? — A.  It  is  necessary  to  have  some  of  it  skilled  labor;  te 
instance  the  engineers  and  machine  men — it  is  absolutely  necessary  tint 
they  should  be  skilled  laborers.  In  the  preparation  of  the  stock  it  ii 
not  so  essential  to  have  skilled  labor. 

Q.  Three -fourths  of  the  labor  need  not  be  skilled  or  it  need  only  be 
Bucli  as  takes  but  little  time  to  qualify  a  man  for  t — A.  Three-foortbi 
of  the  labor  you  can  teach  quite  quickly,  but  the  other  fourth,  it  is  quite 
essential,  should  be  experienced  hands. 

WAGES. 

You  were  speaking  about  the  wages ;  I  don't  think  I  answered  tbit 
question  fully.  The  average  pay  of  our  help  is  about  $1.43  a  day,  sod 
we  pay  as  high  as  $3.50  for  some  of  our  operatives ;  I  don't  mean  ton- 
men,  but  mechanics. 

Q.  Do  you  fiud  that  labor  here  t — A.  Tes;  mostof  our  mechanics  are 
American  help,  but  our  other  help  is  divided.  Our  carpenters  andmiD* 
wrip:hts  are  most  of  them  Americans.  In  our  other  nelp  we  have  Bd* 
glish,  Irish,  and  French. 

SAVINGS  OF  EMPLOYjfeS  IN  PAPER  MILLS. 

With  reference  to  the  savings  of  wage-earners  in  our  employ,  I 
have  one  man  who  has  accumulated  from  his  wages  some  fiftecute 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  a  niau  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  who  bai 
supported  his  family  nicely,  andeducated  his  children  w^,  and  also  nuide 
these  savings ;  and  these  savings  were  made  on  wages  of  $3  per  iU|. 
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Ri.riueut  ill  our  mills  are  made  in  cash  weekly  to  all  operatives ;  that 

£1  works  well  with  us.     I  think  the  operatives  spend  their  money  to 
er  ad\1inta{;e  that  way. 

££LATiyK  WAGES  IN   PAPER  IkHLLS  IN   EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

With  re|;ard  to  the  diflference  in  waives  as  paid  in  this  country  auid 
liroiid,  8i>  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  manufacture  of  paper,  my  informa- 
ioa  is  that  we  are  l»iiying  fully  one-third  more  ior  wages  in  America 
luui  an*  paid  in  England,  and  in  England  they  pay  more  than  in  Ger- 
wiy. 

Q«  Is  thu  information  from  your  own  ])ersonal  observation  of  the 
iBTopean  tiadet — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Made  this  last  year,  I  believe T — A.  Yes;  this  last  year.  I  went 
iroagh  a  large  establishment  in  Liverpool,  where  they  manufacture 
vttOD  belting,  and  the  mills  were  full  of  female  0}>eratives.  I  had  a 
iter  of  iutrodnctjon  to  the  owner,  and  of  course  what  he  said  to  me 
wld  be  reliable.  I  asked  him  what  wages  he  ]>aid  his  oi>emtives,  and 
r  tiaicL  "Well,  you  M*e  what  they  are;  just  look  at  them ;  they  are  all 
good  class  of  work  iieople ;  a  better  class  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
etriug.  I  can  got  such  help  as  that  for  2  shillings  i>er  day''  (50  cents 
t  <Nir  money).    This  was  in  Liverpool. 

Q.  What  would  that  class  of  help  cost  in  this  country  t— A.  In  these 
iQU  here  that  class  of  help  would  earn  more  than  double  that  money. 

Q.  You  saw  that  yourself! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ciimparing  them  with  the  corresiK)nding  individuals  such  as  you 
wt  here,  yon  have  no  doubt  that  is  so  t — A.  No  doubt  whatever,  and 
ksame  would  be  true  of  those  of  our  help  that  I  aim  hiring  myself. 
I  am  pa3ing  them  as  much  again  as  the  corresponding  class  of  help  in 
ftifbiml  receives.  My  judgment  would  be  that  we  are  paying  fully 
M^-third  more  for  labor  than  the  paiH.*r  manufacturors  of  Kngland  are 
lijring,  and  I  say  this  to  you :  That  if  New  Kngland  nianufartun^rs 
mikl  procure  their  labor  at  the  same  )>rices  that  an*  paid  in  EuroiHd 
«e  could  sell  paper  at  a  profit  in  any  )>art  of  the  world. 
Q.  So  that  the  difference  is  the  diffen^nce  in  labor ! — A.  Yes. 

LAND  IN  MANCHESTER,  N.   H. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  facts  you  know  with  n»s[>ect  to  land  owner- 

Aiiiiu  this  place;  the  control  and  dis]>osition  of  the  lands  of  the  city 

If  Manchester  from  its  foundation  to  the  jiresent  time,  as  those  lands 

knre  been  brought  into  the  market  for  occupation  by  the  inhabitants 

tftberityt — A.  When  the  Amoskeag  Company  lii-st  commenced  op- 

[taioos  here  they  Ixnight  very  largely  of  these  lands.     1  don't  know 

Mr  aiany  huudnnis  of  acres  they  Iniught,  but  it  was  a  great  many. 

'iWy  bought  the  entire  present  site  of  the  city. 

Q.  And  much  moref — A.  Yes ;  I  think  so;  and  our  present  pros|)er- 
i>to  condition  is,  in  my  judgment,  largely  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
tkne  lamis  have  been  dis]>osed  of.  They  have  Ihhmi  sold  in  such  a  way 
ht  DobrMly  but  absolute  purchasers  of  land  for  actual  settlement  could 
them,  and  those,  at  a  very  mmlerate  ]>rice.  Their  ]>rocess  has 
to  sell  for  one  quarter  paid  down  and  take  a  mortgage  for  the  bal- 
;  charging  G  per  cent,  interest,  and  giving  the  o|K*nitive  such  length 
If  tifDe  as  he  desired  to  pay  the  balance. 

QL  Ttie  oiM-nitive  and  also,  I  supiK)se,  other  pnnluctive  citizens! — A. 
tmi  aml^  as  1  understand  it,  they  have  universally  declinetl  to  sell  it  to 
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anybody  who  bought  merely  for  purposes  of  speculation.  The  city  wai 
lai<l  out  regularly  by  them,  aud  in  some  i)ortioD8  of  it,  at  theDorthend 
of  the  city  particularly,  large  lots,  containing,  say,  an  acre  were  re. 
strictcHl  to  one  building  for  twenty  years.  And  if  you  go  through  that 
portion  of  the  city  you  will  see  how  wise  a  provision  that  was  aodis; 
and  to  that  provision  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  beaatifnl  partof  oor 
city. 

Q.  Doyoukuowanythingaboutthepriceatwhich  the  lands  have  been 
actually  sold  f— A.  I  think  they  are  selling  all  the  way  from  8  cents i 
foot  to  50  cents  afoot,  according  to  location,  but  a  considerable  part  of 
it  has  been,  I  think,  sold  at  about  25  cents  afoot. 

Q.  If  these  lands  could  have  been  bought  by  individaals  for  private 
speculation  in  anticipation  of  the  growth  of  the  city,  aa  has  beentke 
case  with  other  cities,  what  do  you  think  would  have  been  the  elbct 
upon  the  development  of  the  city  t — A.  I  don't  think  our  growth  wooM 
have  been  so  ra])id  nor  so  healthy. 

Q.  At  what  price  do  you  think  the  lands  generally  would  have  beet 
sold  for,  or  would  have  been  held  at,  by  speculators — ^higher  than  thoM 
that  have  been  the  rule  with  the  company  t — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether 
1  ccmld  answer  that  question  dednitely,  but  the  fact  that  the  oompaoj 
has  tixed  the  price  for  these  lands  on  these  terms  has  enabled  almoat 
everybody  to  provide  the  purchase-money  for  the  land. 

Q.  These  prices  are  fixed  by  the  company  in  advance  1 — ^A.  Yes.  Am 
ofKTative  who  desires  to  purchase  a  homestead  could  have  one  favon- 
bly  and  healthfully  located  at  8  cents  a  foot^  so  that  a  lot  50  hy  IM 
would  cost  him  only  $400,  of  which  only  $100  was  to  be  paid  down  aid 
the  remainder  would  be  held  on  bond  and  mortgage  at  6  per  cent,io 
that  you  can  see  there  is  no  reason  wh}'  every  operative  should  not  owa 
his  own  home,  if  he  desires  it. 

Q.  The  lands  are  let  at  a  ])rice  put  upon  them  some  time  agot— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  were  these  prices  adhered  to  year  after  year  until  the  lands 
wiTc  taken! — A.  Yes.  iSuch  lands  as  they  put  into  the  market  had  the 
])rices  fixed  when  they  were  put  in.  They  are  constantly  putting  new 
lan<ls  into  the  market.  For  instance,  these  new  lands  on  the  otherside 
of  the  river  were  all  \nii  into  the  market  since  this  new  bridge  hasbeeo 
<(>nstructe(l,  within  the  la.st  four  years.  They  put  them  in  at  8cent*a 
foot  at  that  time,  and  that  ])rice  is  still  adhered  to,  and  x>coplc  aretak* 
ing  tiieiii  up  constantly,  and  we  have  had  that  little  village  built  uji  j 
thcrewithin  lour  years.     I  think  they  call  it  Kaymondville. 

Q.  And  undoubtedly  they  could  easily  have  sold  that  land  at  a  niiicb 
lii^iher  ii;i:nre  if  they  had  chosen  to  do  so? — A.  Oh,  yes;  i>ortions  of  it 
They  do  not  change  their  prices ;  that  is  the  difference  between  the 
policy  of  the  company  and  the  policy  of  the  speculators. 

Q.  That  will  remain  so,  1  suppose,  until  the  laud  is  all  taken  npl- 
A.  Yes ;  they  ofler  land  now  on  Elm  street  for  50  cents  a  foot  up  totbii 
side  of  Brook  street.  It  is  pretty  much  all  taken,  but  there  are  a  ftv 
lots  not  taken,  and  people  can  take  it  if  thf  y  want  to.  They  know  the 
])rice  of  it. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  rUOCESS   OF  PAPEU-MAKING. 

The  follo\vin<;  is  a  description,  made  by  the  committee's  stenograpbcr, 
of  the  prort'ss  of  pai>er  niaking.as  seen  in  actunl  operation  at  theChenef 
Paper  Mills.  Manchester,  X.  11.,  October  11,1883: 

Cotton  wastt*  is  brought  in  and  picked,  then  run  throu;^h  a  thn^sliT 
and  iluster,  then  thrown  into  a  rotary  boiler,  and  lhei*e  mixed  with  liwf 
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lA-aaby  ami  <^  cooked"  for  abont  twenty-foar  bonrA.  It  is  then 
or  emptied  out  on  to  the  floor  below,  put  iuto  a  washing  engine 
died  oat  clean.    Gblorine  and  sulphuric  acid  are  then  applied 

D  baicging  goes  through  a  cutter  and  duster,  as  the  cotton  waste 
ben  through  a  washing  process,  a  revolving  wheel  carrying  it 
When  washed  out  thoroughly  chloride  of  lime  is  applied  to  it 
I  then  let  into  a  drainer  below. 

otton  waste  (or  bagging,  as  the  case  may  be)  is  then  thoroughly 
and  rinsed,  and  is  then  ready,  as  pulp,  to  be  made  into  paper, 
J  itself  or  in  combination  with  wood  pulp, 
i-polp  paper  is  used  for  newspa])ers  and  for  lining  trunks,  boxes, 
la  woods  generally  used  for  the  purpose  are  spruce,  poplar,  and 

B  of  wood  about  9  inches  long  are  cut  from  the  tree  or  log. 
re  pat  into  a  chopping  machine,  which  chops  the  blocks  into 
pieces.  The  pieces  are  then  tiiken  and  each  is  put  into  a  box 
np,''  which  holds  the  wood  against  a  revolving  grindstone.  The 
bjr  this  means  ground  off,  in  the  form  of  fine  particles,  into  a 
XMitaining  water,  where  the  wood  particles  absorb  the  water  and 
roughly  with  it     In  that  condition  it  is  pumped  up  iuto  other 

which  in  turn  allow  it  to  flow  into  sieves,  which  arrest  all  slivers 
ill  unmanageable  pieces.  It  then  runs  into  another  trough,  in 
;  runs  against  a  cylinder  covered  with  wire  cloth.  This  wire 
kes  it  up,  and  from  this  it  runs  over  an  endless  woolen  belt 
» feet  wide)  iu  the  form  of  a  fllni.  In  this  form  it  is  cut  off  into 
of  about  5  feet, 
rood  pulp  or  '•  stock''  is  then  ready  to  be  mixed  with  the  cotton 

any  desired  proportion,  the  customary  proportions  Inking  50  to 
ent.  of  wood  stock,  the  rest  cotton.  The  mixture  anil  its  pro- 
\  of  stock,  whether  of  cotton  waj^tc,  of  cotton  bagging,  or  of 
lepend  on  the  special  nature  of  the  order  given  for  the  pa- 
le  orders  requiring  a  larger  proportion  of  waste  or   bagging 

be  mixed  with  the  wood,  others  a  \e»s  proportion,  acconling  to 
I  or  quality  of  paper  desired.  Tlie  kind  of  wooil  used  also  de- 
D  the  order. 

ifferent  ingredients  are  then  mixed  up  together  and  n^duc^'d  to 
alp. 

nixing  is  effected  by  having  the  separate  \npes  which  contain 
ural  kinds  of  stock  converge,  so  as  to  discharge  their  contents 
r  into  a  larger  pijK».  In  this  larger  pi|H»  tlie  pulp,  now  coni|H)scd 
sombined  cotton  and  wood,  passes  through  what  is  termed  a 
tjox,"  which  "evens"  the  proportions  of  the  pulp  into  a  uniform 
Bistent  result. 

alp  is  then  pumped  up  into  other  tn)Ughs  and  again  let  fall  into 
er  troughs  containing  sieves  or  screens,  which  retain  all  im|>er 

and  permit  the  now  fully  prepared  matter  to  pass  through. 
Anatural  rise  then  comes  up  into  a  Founlriniermachineor  •'bath," 
ising  over  suction  boxes,  the  water  is  sucked  from  the  pulp,  al 
:be  pulp  t^  pass  on  in  the  form  of  a  <1anip,  continuous  roil  or 
bich  l>ecomes  lianhT  nn<l  more  consistent  as  it  proceeds.  It 
me^  through  a  series  of  rollers  which  press  <»ut  all  the  suiface 
ml  when  it  has  Ihhmi  rid  of  all  the  water  which  can  1k'  got  out 
Mire,  this  cx>ntinnons  pulp  sheet  passes  over  a  series  of  steaui 
cylinders,  which  dry  it  quickly,  then  l>etween  a  series  of  rollers, 
Boder  it  bard  and  smooth. 
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The  process  beinj?  now  complete,  the  paper,  constitntiDg  a  long,  eon 
tinuous  sheet,  is  rolled  up  into  rolls,  weighiug  anywhere  firom75  toliS 
pounds. 

The  machinery  of  the  mill  is  driven  by  a  30-hor8e  x>ower  engine,  tbe 
waste-steam  being  utilized  in  drying  the  paper. 

When  running  in  full  force  the  time  required  to  make  paper,  from  tbe 
cutting  of  the  wood  from  the  log  to  getting  it  rolled  up  as  dry  and  com- 
pleted paper,  is  only  six  hours. 

In  the  manufacture  of  white  paper  the  ingredients  used  are  poplar 
and  spruce  wood  and  cotton  waste,  without  bagging  or  pine.  The  re- 
sult is  140  feet  of  paper  per  minute. 

The  full  capacity  of  the  mill  per  day  of  twelve  hours  on  one  machine 
is  4,40()  pounds  of  paper;  the  ordinary  result  on  the  two  machines  in  the 
mill  is  7  tons  per  twenty-four  hours,  though  8  tons  have  been  made  on 
those  machines  in  that  time. 


Manohesteb,  N.  H.,  October  13, 1883. 
James  Nutting  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  do  you  come  to  testify  here  t  Did  yoa  Qome  here  to 
the  committee  room  with  the  expectation  of  giving  testimony  t — ^An- 
swer. I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  been  rather  compelled  to  do  so  by  me  personally  t— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  knew  that  you  were  to  testify  until  I  learned  that  yon 
were  an  operative  and  notified  you  that  you  would  be  summoned  if  yon 
did  not  testify  voluntarily,  and  requested  you  to  treat  that  as  a  sum- 
mons f — A.  That  is  so. 

Bv  Mr.  PuGH: 

« 

Q.  What  mills  do  you  work  in  ? — A.  The  Manchester  Mills. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  there  1 — A.  I  have  worked  for  tbe 
Manchester  corporation  for  about  twelve  years,  with  the  exception  c( 
souietliing  over  a  year  that  I  was  out  West  for  my  health. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do? — A.  1  generally  work  at  carpenter 
work. 

Q.  How  many  carpenters  are  employed  in  that  mill  ? — A.  There  are 
fifteen  in  the  shoj)  that  I  work  in. 

Q.  What  sort  of  work  do  you  do ;  building  houses  or  working  on  re- 
pairs in  the  factory,  or  what? — A.  Working  on  repairs;  very  often  set- 
ting up  niachincrv  and  doing  such  work — putting  up  shafting,  and  90 
forth. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  get  ? — A.  Two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
a  day. 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  the  day? — A.  I  work  by  the  day. 

Q.  How  manv  hours  a  dav  ? — A.  Eleven  and  one-half;  that  is  wW 
we  are  8up[)osed  to  work,  but  out  of  the  eleven  and  one-half  we  arew* 
lowed  five  minutes  at  noon  to  wash  up  in,  and  if  we  are  outside  tbe 
shoj)  we  are  allowed  ttii  minutes,  and  the  same  time  in  the  eveningt 
that  is  to  say,  if  we  are  working  out  of  the  mills — outside  of  the  repair 
shop — we  would  leave  off  work  ten  minutes  before  the  bell  rings,  so  «• 
to  give  us  ten  miiuites  to  get  to  the  shop  and  wash  up  iq. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  for  dinner  at  noon  ? — ^A.  One  boor. 
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Q.  And  that  is  taken  out  of  the  eleven  and  one-half  hoars  t — A.  Ko, 

Q.  Ton  are  at  f^^^ual  T*ork  for  eleven  and  one-half  hours  t — ^A.  Yes. 
ov,  I  say  eleven  and  one-half— let  me  see ;  we  go  in  at  half  past  6  m 
le  morning  and  qoit  at  a  quarter  to  7  at  night,  with  an  hour  out— 
mt  makes  eleven  hours  in  all.  and  we  calculate  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
r  washing  up,  and  on  Saturaays  we  quit  at  4  o'clock,  so  I  would  like 
'  eorrect  that  statement  about  the  eleven  and  one-half  hours. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  So  you  work,  then,  the  same  number  of  hours  as  the  other  help^ 
sveii  hours  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  PuaH : 

Q.  Have  you  a  &mily  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  how  many  t — ^A.  A  wife  and  two  children. 

Q.  Do  you  rent  a  house  or  own  one  T — A.  I  rent  one. 

Q.  From  the  company  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  rent  do  you  pay  t — A.  Seven  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  Yon  have  plenty  of  room  in  the  house  for  your  family,  have  you  t — 

•  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  comfort  in  the  house  t — ^A.  Well,  the  tenement 

lat  I  have  is  more  than  an  average  of  the  tenements  throughout  the 

Q.  Yoo  are  healthy  there  t — A.  Yes  j  that  is  through  the  hot  weather; 
qr  health  is  not  as  good  at  any  time  m  cold  as  in  warm  weather. 
Q.  You  are  healthier  in  the  summer  time  than  in  the  winter  t — A.  Yes, 
ir. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  anything  from  your  wages  T — A.  Well,  I  don't 
ate  very  much.  One  reason  of  that  is  that  within  a  year  or  so  I  have 
lad  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in  my  family. 

Q.  Does  your  family  assist  you  any — your  wife  f — A.  Nothing  more 
IkM  in  housework ;  she  never  has  done  her  own  work  for  the  last  twenty 

BKLATIOJfS  OF  SMPLOYEBS  AND  EMPLOY^. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  employ^}  in  that  mill,  as  to 
thir  oondition  and  treatment,  and  their  wages,  if  you  know  it  f — A. 
Weil,  sir.  there  are  various  opinions  and  feelings;  it  is  a  hanl  mat- 
It  to  find  even  that  small  number  of  mechanics  that  are  satisfied ;  some 
fthik  they  ought  to  get  more;  some  think  that  others  get  too  much ; 
iiae  think  that  they  work  too  many  hours. 

Q.  That  is  as  to  the  whole  number  of  operatives  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  complain  that  they  do  not  get  a  <<  fair  divide  "  of  the  product 
tf  tbdr  labor  t — A.  There  is  a  portion  of  them  that  do ;  I  don't  mean  to 
Mkt  the  statement  that  they  all  do,  merely  a  portion. 

Q.  Now,  what  proportion  of  the  whole  number  would  you  say  com 
iiitoed  t — A.  Well,  I  should  say  in  our  shop  that  we  have  perhaps  three 

Q^  niat  is  in  your  mill  among  your  own  class  of  carpenters  t — A.  Yes, 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  whole  number  of  workers  in  that 
Ih,  if  yoo  knoti  7 — A.  I  could  not  make  any  estimate  as  to  that. 

Q.  Your  estim  ^te,  then,  only  refers  to  jour  own  class  of  workers  f — A. 
b  my  aasodatei 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  said  three  or  four;  how  many  are  there  of  your  own  aattd* 
atest — A.  Fifteen. 

Q.  Three  or  fonr  of  the  fifteen,  thent — A.  Yes;  that  is  as  far  asmj 
elperience  and  knowledge  goes  about  it. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  otho 
operatives  t — A.  I  think  that  taking  it  on  a  general  average  it  is  rath«r 
satisfactJ)ry. 

Q.  As  to  their  wages,  the  way  they  live,  and  their  condition  gen- 
erally ? — A.  Yes.  I  have  some  acqaaintance  among  the  weavers,  and 
some  think  that  they  do  not  make  pay  enough,  while  some  think  tlut 
they  make  good  fair  pay,  for  the  very  reason  that  yon  may  take  two 
weavers  on  the  same  kind  of  work,  side  by  side,  and  one  will  make  % 
dollar  a  day,  and  the  other  make  no  more  than  50  cents. 

Q.  For  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  t — A.  On  the  same  kind  of  work 
and  the  same  speed  of  loom. 

Q.  How  is  that,  do  you  work  by  the  piece  t — A.  By  the  cut 

Q.  One  does  more  work  than  another,  I  suppose  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  for  the  difference  T — A.  That  is  the  way  I 
look  at  it. 

Q.  They  do  the  same  kind  of  work  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  not  the  same  amount  of  product  t — A.  They  do  not  acoompUali 
the  same  amount. 

Q.  They  do  not  turn  out  as  much  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  males  or  females  where  that  difference  exists  t — ^A.  Fe- 
males. 

Mr.  PuGH.  We  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  inform  any  of  the  art- 
ual  operatives  or  laborers  there  that  the  committee  are  ready  to  bear 
tbem  at  any  time  that  they  will  come,  on  Monday,  and  that  we  are  a» 
williug  to  hear  them  as  anybody  else ;  we  are  here  for  that  purpa'^e,  and 
we  do  not  discriminate  at  all.  We  gave  notice  when  we  first  arrived 
that  we  would  be  glad  to  bear  from  the  operatives  and  would  like  that 
information  to  reach  tbeni. 

The  Witness.  1  think  if  you  will  find  a  skilled  operative,  you  will 
find  a  i)erson  that  has  no  comi)laint  to  make.  If  yon  find  a  ])Oor  me 
(;hanic  or  a  poor  operative,  you  will  find  an  element  for  complaint. 

Q.  What  is  your  own  judgment,  as  a  nirui,  and  stating  it  as  between 
men,  as  to  whether  the  operatives  here  in  tins  city  are  treated  fairly  and 
honorably,  and  wbetber  they  are  fairly  paid  by  their  employers,  or  other- 
wise?— A.  1  cannot  speak  for  any  but  I  be  corporation  1  work  for.  CaD- 
didly,  I  think  that  as  an  average  the  mechanics  get  dollar  for  dollar- 
all  they  earn. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wbetber  the  operatives  here  in  the  mills  understiiwl 
that  the  committee  desire  to  hear  them  or  that  they  do  not  desii-e  tobeai 
Ibem,  if  they  have  anything  to  say? — A.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
they  are  free  to  ('onie  if  they  wish,  and  that  you  would  be  glad  tos«t 
or  bear  anyl>ody  that  has  any  complaint  or  remarks  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  here  bunting  for  abuses  or  grievances,  if  tlifv 
exist,  and  we  so  stated  in  the  beginning,  and  1  was  a  little  annoyed  to 
bear  to-night  that  it  was  said  on  the  street  among  operatives  that  ve 
hear  nobody  but  the  '^  bosses,"  ^'ag«»nts,"  and  so  forth.  We  have  heard 
four  laboring  ])eoi)le  to  one  of  any  other  kind  since  we  set  out  U|K)n  oor 
work,  and  we  propose  to  continue  doing  so.  And  if  anylKxly  wantato 
be  heard,  and  has  anything  to  say,  they  are  themselves* at  lault  if  thej 
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do  not  saj  it.  No  man  is  likely  to  be  turned  off  becanse  he  has  told  his 
wnary  here. 

The  Witness  Well^  if  I  had  a  grievance  to  speak,  it  vrould  make  no 
diilereiice  to  me,  becaose  if  I  did  not  choose  to  work  on  the  Manchester 
eoqK>nition  somebody  else  woold  have  to  give  me  more. 

Tiie  Chajbman.  If  it  is  distinctly  understood  by  the  working  people 
ttit  we  are  ready  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  them,  that  is  all  right, 
Md  any  assertion  to  the  contrary  is  a  calumny  upon  the  committer*. 


Manohbsteb,  N.  H.,  October  13, 1883. 
M aegkllus  Gould  examined. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Qoefition.  Are  yoo  in  business  in  this  city  T — Answer.  I  am  an  over- 
tiff  on  the  Amoskeag  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  that  occurs  to  you  as  pertinent 
loiny  to  the  committee  t    If  so,  please  say  it. 

THB  HOUB  SYSTEM  OF  WORK  AND  WAGES. 

The  Witness.  You  asked  the  question  of  Mr.  Blood  this  evening 
vhst  he  thought  about  working  by  the  hour  in  cotton  factories,  and 
JOQ  said  you  were  interested  to  know  about  that.  I  wanted  to  say 
thit  1  worked  in  Connecticut  ten  years,  and  in  factory  work  there  they 
ivted  by  the  hour  all  through  the  mill,  and  as  the  rt^sult  of  my  obser- 
fittoo  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  it  was  a  better  way  of  working  than 
If  the  day.  The  help  obsen^ed  their  work  closer,  and  were  out  less; 
wj  wefe  less  away  from  their  work  whi*n  they  worked  by  the  hour 
lltii  they  would  have  l>een  if  working  by  the  day,  and  as  a  result  the 
Mdnction  of  the  mill  was  greater  than  it  would  have  been  if  workiKl 
bj  the  day. 

Q.  Then  yon  would  approve  of  the  system  of  working  by  the  hour, 
km  your  experience  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  applying  it  where  work  is  r<»nducted  on 
*  iDlirge  a  scale  f — A.  I  don't  see  any  difficulty  at  all. 

Q.  Where  two  or  more  work  jointly,  as  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
Moage  some  of  these  machines,  if  one  wanted  to  leave  could  he  not 
fnetkally  compel  the  other  to  do  so ! — A.  No,  not  at  all. 

Q.  There  is  no  difficulty  of  that  kindf — A.  No  difficulty  in  that  re 
ipict. 

Q.  Yoo  see  no  reason,  then,  why  the  Amoskeag  corporation  with  itn 
iMeDse  bosiuess  could  not  be  managed  upon  the  hour  system  f — A. 
lot 

Q.  And  you  think  if  operatives  average  ten  hours,  working  by  the 

mriystem,  the  production  is  even  larger  than  where  they  work  by 

tteiby  system! — A.  I  think  so,  and  my  reasons  for  it  are  that.,  when  1 

1m  vent  to  Connecticut  to  work  in  1871,  the  running  time  of  the  mill 

^it  sixty-nine  hoars  a  week,  and  there  wavS  a  little  difficulty  among  the 

tMie spinners  about  their  pay;  they  wantetl  less  iiours  or  more  pay. 

Jhe  company,  alter  consultation, concluded  it  Wiis  best  to  give  them  less 

Amtv,  tliinking  that  by  doing  so  it  would  reduce  their  wages,  or  that  th(\v 

Vwkl  want  to  keep  the  same  number  of  hours  that   they  had.     They 

i00l|iC€d  the  pnj         ion  of  the  company,  however,  and  readily  went  to 
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work  on  sixty-six  hours  a  week  instead  of  sixty -nine,  and  in  less  tluui  % 
month  the  production  of  the  mill  was  greater  t^an  it  had  been  in  uj 
month  previous  to  that  without  any  increase  in  speed  of  the  machinei;. 

Q.  How  did  the  mule  spinners  come  out,  witb.  more  or  with  kn 
wages  t — A.  With  more  wages. 

Q.  Because  they  were  paid  at  a  higher  rate  by  the  hoar  than  they 
were  by  the  dayt — A.  Ko,  they  work  by  the  piece,  mnle-spinno^* 
they  spin  by  the  pound — ^but  they  made  it  by  closer  application  to  woik. 

Q.  Then  they  do  not  work  by  the  hour  t — ^A.  They  keep  the  time  I9 
the  hour,  and  every  hour  they  are  out  they  are  dock^.  The  better  tp- 
plication  to  work  was  what  increased  the  result. 

Q.  Then  that  system  was  both  by  the  hour  and  by  the  piece  t — ^A.  WeD, 
there  is  a  certain  class  of  mule-spinners  and  portion  of  the  carden  tiist 
work  by  the  piece,  regardless  of  the  hours  of  t^e  day.  It  in  the  belt 
way  to  work,  by  the  piece,  wherever  they  can. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  then,  in  such  an  establishment  as  the  Amos- 
keag,  combining  the  two  systems,  the  piece  system  and  the  hoar  tsj^ 
temt— A.  Kone  at  all. 

Q.  Then  you  get  in  that  way  all  the  motors  that  stimolate  the  Ift- 
borert — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  works  by  the  piece,  and  he  can  work  as  flMt  as  he  chooeest— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  he  works  by  the  hour  he  can  work  longer,  if  he  pleasest— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  gets  the  advantage  of  all  the  haste  that  he  may  make  when 
he  works  t — A.  Yes ;  all  tho  piece-work  is  practically  day-work  and  hwu- 
work,  as  well  as  piece-work,  in  this  way:  That  if  a  man  is  out  an  boor 
or  two  hours,  the  overseer  sees  that  he  is  out  an  hour  or  two,  or  wImI- 
ever  it  may  be.  In  making  up  the  account  for  the  month  he  dedoeti, 
for  instance,  if  it  be  one  hour,  one-tenth  of  a  day.  If  be  is  out  ft 
quarter  of  a  day,  it  is  deducted  as  a  quarter  of  a  day.  It  is  hardly  fair 
to  i)ut  a  spare  hand  on  to  a  jierson's  work  and  let  the  regular  hand  go 
out,  and  still  pay  that  hand  while  he  is  out. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  If  he  is  absent  an  hour  when  he  works  by  the  day,  the  overaetf 
takes  ofi'  a  quarter  of  a  day,  whereas  if  he  is  out  one  hour,  when  working 
by  the  hour  plan,  he  tiikes  ott'  only  one  hour? — A.  Well,  if  the  hand  is 
out  one  hour  with  us,  they  usually  take  that  hour  and  charge  for  tiie 
hour  only,  but  that  is  only  by  courtesy.  They  do  not  come  down  to  » 
small  a  tlung  as  to  take  ofi'  a  quarter  of  a  day  for  one  hoar. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  got  the  idea  that  when  a  man  is  out  for  an  hour  he  is  docked  for 
a  longer  time,  as  a  sort  of  ])enalty  for  his  absence ;  that  is,  that  if  a  man 
is  out  for  an  hour  they  might  dock  him  for  a  quarter  of  a  day  t— A.  I 
hanlly  think  any  corporation  in  Manchester  would  be  mean  enoagh  to 
do  that. 

Q.  You  know  of  nothing  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  no  such  practice  then  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Uow  long  have  you  been  with  the  Amoskeag  Company  T — A.  Three 
years  now. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  an  overseer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hands  have  you  under  you? — A.  One  hundwl  and 
twenty-five. 

Q.  Men  or  women — or  both  ? — A.  Both. 

Q.  Any  children? — A.  1  have  got  only  four  boys. 
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|.  Wliat  do  the     work  att — A.  At  carding. 

!•  Does  yoar  1   Id  work  by  tbe  piece  t — A.  The  girls  work  by  the 

Be ;  the  men  by       i  day. 

!•  As  a  rale,  what  syAtem  of  work  is  preferred  by  the  operatives — 

t  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day  t — A.  By  the  piece. 

|.  And  those  who  work  by  the  piece,  about  how  many  hours  do  they 

cmget — ^A.  They  work  abont  the  same  as  the  others. 

|.  Which  way  will  the  hands  make  the  most — by  the  day  or  by  the 

»t — A.  By  the  piece. 

!•  How  mnch  difference  will  that  make  generally  with  average  men 

kboQt  eqaal  capacity — one  man  working  by  the  piece  and  the  other 

tibe  day — and  both  working  the  same  length  of  time  t — A.  The  man 

kteg  by  the  piece  would  get  moat. 

^  m»w  much  more  would  he  get  t — A.  I  should  say  from  5  to  10  per 

Lmore. 

!•  How  much  would  the  man  working  by  the  day  make  t — A.  One 

lar  and  fifteen  cents. 

^  Then  the  man  working  by  the  piece  would  make,  say,  $1.25  or 

»t — ^A.  Yes. 

^  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  occurs  to  you  t — ^A.  No ;  I  don't 

ik  of  any  other  matter. 

I*  Is  there  mnch  grumbling  or  growling  among  the  operatives  t — A. 

mH  hear  any. 

^  What  class  of  men  are  the  supervisors  of  the  manufacturing  in- 

Iries  here  t — A.  They  are  gentlemen  in  every  particular. 

t.  As  you  have  worked  in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere  1  would  like  to 

m  TOur  opinion  as  to  Manchester  as  a  manufacturing  city — as  to  its 

inmlity  to  emplov6s,  compared  with  other  manufacturing  cities  in 

r  England  t — A.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  Manchester  is  the 

I  manufacturing  place  in  New  England  that  I  know  anything  abont 

an  operative  to  work  in,  so  far  as  the  item  of  wages  atid  general 
dition  are  concerned. 

).  Has  it  such  a  reputation  as  that  among  operatives  generally  t — A. 
dl,  I  think  it  has,  lh>m  the  fact  that  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  25 
In  from  here,  they  are  short  of  help  continually,  while  practically 
A  a  thing  is  unknown  here  in  Manchester.  It  is  unknown  for  the 
Di  to  be  short  of  help  here  in  Manchester.  That  is  proof  enough  to 
I  that  Manchester  is  a  much  more  desirable  place  to  worW  in  than 
men,  Lawrence,  or  Fall  Biver.  I  hear  less  complaints  among  ojiera- 
rfft.  In  fact  I  practically  hear  none  here  as  to  their  treatment,  whereas 
iOoDnectient,  where  I  worked,  there  was  always  more  or  less  grumbling. 

Q.  Were  you  an  overseer  in  Connecticut  t — A.  Yes ;  I  went  from 
ItMhester  to  Connecticut  and  came  back  here  again. 


Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  13, 1883. 
i^nsEPE  B.  Sawteb  examined. 

By  the  C    AIRMAN : 

Qnftttion.  Do  you  live  in  this  city  t — Answer.  Tes ;  my  home  has 
•••  here  since  1843. 

Q>  What  is  your  business  t — A.  I  am  now  a  dvil  engineer,  but  was 
vWrly  an  operative  in  the  mills. 

Q>  For  how  long  a  time  were  you  an  operative,  and  in  what  mills  t — 
"•  I  VIS  in  the  St     i     ills  part  of  the  time  and  in  the  Manchester 

ttiikngwtiiiw      >        out  18U|  I  tbiak* 
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WAGES  AND  LABOR  IN  COTTON  MILLS  FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  that  yoa  could  give  some  infoimuk 
tion  in  regard  to  the  relative  wages  of  labor  then  and  now,  and  tbe 
condition  of  the  operatives  then  and  now.  Won't  you  please  go  on  and 
give  us  that  statement  f 

The  Witness.  In  1843,  when  I  came  to  Manchester  from  a  £Eum,I 
was  about  nineteen  years  old.  !•  was  not  very  strong  though  I  enjoyed 
very  good  health.  I  went  to  work  in  the  mills  for  40  cents  a  day,  i 
littie  while.  They  very  soon  raised  my  pay  to  45  cents  a  day,  and  theo 
after  a  little  while  to  about  60  cents,  then  to  75  cents,  and  then  to  i 
dollar.  The  work  that  I  used  to  do  for  75  cents,  they  now  i>ay,  I  tm 
told,  $1.20  for.  The  work  that  I  did  for  $1  they  now  pay  $1J50  for.  I 
had  five  brothers,  all  younger  than  myself.  My  father  sold  the  £euin  and 
brought  us  to  this  town  as  being  a  better  opening  for  as  than  fiEurming. 

Q.  Where  was  the  farm  ? — A.  About  25  miles  from  here.  He  ^u 
somewhat  in  debt,  and  had  a  growing  family,  and  he  judged  it  best  to 
sell  his  farm,  and  bring  his  family  to  Manchester,  as  affo^ng  a  lariier 
scope.  1  went  to  work.  What  schooling  I  had  was  before  I  was  nine- 
teen,  almost  wholly.  My  brothers  got  part  of  their  education  in  this 
town,  most  of  them. 

1  think  that  the  condition  of  operatives — the  chances  for  operatives 
or  for  any  lal>oring  person,  young  people  especially — to  do  well,  may  be 
exemplified  by  the  career  of  my  brothers,  and  by  their  coarse  in  life, 
and  by  their  success.  The  old-fashioned  virtues  of  industry,  economy, 
and  clean  living  will,  I  think,  in  all  countries,  lead  any  man  to  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  success.  The  man  who  serves  his  employer  best,  as 
a  rule,  serves  himself  best ;  he  establishes  a  reputation  which  is  valo- 
able  to  him. 

Q.  Wliich  would  ^ive  most  of  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  life— 
that  wiijLjes  Received  at  that  former  time  or  the  wages  received  at  tbe 
])resent  time  f — A.  Well,  1  don't  tbink  there  is  much  difference  in  tliat 
respect.  My  mother  kept  factory  boarders  for  a  while,  and  the  price 
was  $1.2.j  a  week  for  girls,  and  $1.50  or  $1.75,  I  am  not  sure  whicb,  for 
men.  The*,  prices  now,  I  am  told,  are  $2.25  for  girls,  and  $3.25  for  meo. 
The  hoard  has  advanced,  I  think,  about  the  same  as  the  wages. 

Q.  Let  us  see.  The  board  has  advanced  $1,  has  it,  by  the  week!— 
A.  Yes;  ]iot  quite  a  dollar,  1  think. 

Q.  ]Xow,  how  niueh  have  the  wages  advanced  for  the  week!— A. 
What  1  (lid  for  75  ci'iits  is  now  $1.20. 

().  Tiiat  is,  a  week's  pay  was  equal  to  $4.50.  The  difference  between 
j5^7.20  and  $4.50  is  $2.70.  The  wages,  then,  per  week,  have  advaDwi 
$2.70,  while  the  board  has  advanced  $1.     Is  that  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that,  you  s«hs  at  the  end  of  a  week  there  is  really  more  left— 
A.  So  there  is. 

Q.  So  that  really  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  is  more. — A.  Well, 
many  things  are  now  regarded  as  necessities  that  were  then  regarded 
as  luxuries. 

Q.  Very  well ;  then  a  person  has  so  much  more  to  buy  those  thine* 
with. — A.  Yes,  that  is  true.  In  those  days,  for  instance,  no  laboring 
family  thought  it  necessary  *o  take  ice  during  the  summer.  Nobody 
t(M)k  the  daily  i)aper,  or  paid  a  gas  or  a  water  lull,  and  there  are  a  pw*t 
many  things  of  that  kind  now  that  have  come  along  with  our  advan- 
cing civilization,  and  they  eouie  to  be  necessaries  of  life  or  nearly  «x 

Q.  But  they  make  us  nuich  more  happy  when  they  are  supplied  tbflO 
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|ieD|}le  were  before  they  got  them,  is  not  that  sol — A.  Yes ;  I  suppose 
:bat  lA  troc. 

Q.  Money  is  of  do  ase  to  ns  unless  it  supplies  our  wants. — A.  That 
it  tme. 

Q.  And  if  we  |;r<it  better  wages  now,  and  aro  in  a  situation  to  buy 
■MH^^  and  make  ourselves  happier  than  formerly,  we  are,  therefore,  bet- 
ter off^  are  we  not  f — A.  Yes ;  of  course. 

Q.  It  certainly  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  have  more  money  left  now, 
after  baying  all  that  we  want,  than  was  left  before  t — A.  I  agree 
with  you ;  that  is  so,  sir.  My  father  paid  about  $10  a  year  for  his  i>ew 
rent  in  the  church  ;  I  pay  $24  a  year  for  the  same  pew. 

Q.  Which  had  the  best  preaching  ? — A.  Well,  opinions  might  differ 
aboat  that.  I  Bupi)ose  I  should  be  better  suited  with  the  present 
pn«ching. 

Q.  Then  you  have  singing,  which  is  more  costly,  and  requires  a  higher 
degree  of  cultivation. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  thereis  the  Sabbath  school,  and  there  are  more  things  pertain- 
ttt|^  to  religious  worship  than  there  were  then  ;  it  is  a  more  sesthetic  cere 
•oniaL — A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Q.  8o  that  it  costM  more,  and  there  is  nothing  you  can  get  in  life 
whbout  money — so  that  the  better  the  religious  privileges  you  have,  the 
■ore  joa  have  to  give  for  them,  just  as  with  a  farm  or  anything  else. — 
A.  Tea 

Q.  Is  there  a  Aree  church  in  this  city  1 — A.  There  issomethingthatis 
odled  00 ;  I  don't  know  whether  preaching  is  maintained  there  steadily; 
I  think  ao,  however. 

OHANOE  IN  THE  CLASS  OF  FACTOKV   HELP. 

The  class  of  factory  help  hivs  changed  entirely  since  I  tlrst  knew  the 
■iBft  and  the  work  in  them.  I  think  that  the  o[K'rativeH,  iHTliaps,  do 
■ot  have  quite  that  degree  of  cleanliness  and  gooii  living  in  their 
iMNMes  that  they  did  at  that  time,  but  that  may  be  more  due  to  the 
fibnge  of  the  class  of  people  that  worked  in  the  mills.  1  think  that 
fietor}'  work  has  been  given  u[)  very  largely  by  such  |>eople  as  were  in 
>t  forty  years  ago  when  I  first  n»memlK*r  it.  The  coniiii;;  in  of  fortMgii- 
[  tnhasenabhMl  Yankees  to  go  into  a  higher  class  of  employment ;  it 
bi(crowde«l  them  out,  so  to  speak,  from  the  lower  classes  of  einploy- 
Mit8,and  there  has  l)een  less  advance  of  price  in  the  very  lowest  elass 
oCaoskilled  lalnir,  such  as  digging,  1  think,  than  in  labor  riHiuiring 
■ore  skill. 

Q.  On  the  whole  do  you  think  that  the  rouiiiig  in  of  the  foreign  la- 
Www  has  been  an  injury  or  a  benefit  to  the  Auieriean  laborers  f — A.  It 
hi*  been  a  lK*nefit ;  and  still  I  can  rememln'r  when  the  Iri^li  in  this  town 
^Jit^  regarded  as  jealously  as,  I  supiKise,  the  Chinese  are  in  San  Fran- 
ciaeo.  When  the  Yankees  thought  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  mob  the 
Uuh  for  coming  to  do  the  digging. 

Q.  Well,  the  Yankees  have  learned  to  let  them  do  the  digging  an<l  to 
l^tttisfiecl  with  it? — A.  Yes  and  to  do  much  of  the  mill  work  t4X). 

Q.  At  the  same  time  the  Irish  an^  going  thnmgh  that  s^ime  process 
hyWug  themselves  lifte<l  by  other  classes  of  labor  coming  in  after 
tWrn! — A.  Yes,  very  much.  1  don't  know  any  cla^s  in  the  com- 
■KUiity  that  have  IxHtered  thenisi»lves  more  than  the  foreigners  have. 

Q.  Utstory  rei>eats  itself  with  thes4Mlirterent  nationalities  asthej^  come, 
^•t  after  the  other,  does  it  nott — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 
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Q.  Each  one  lifts  the  other  ? — A.  Yes ;  bat  after  all  it  is  but  »e.y 
little  that  laws  can  do  to  make  a  man  rich  or  industrious  or  fragaL 

Q.  But  laws  can  hang  him  f — A.  Well,  yes ;  but  that  is  a  i>oor  remedy. 

Q.  I  mean  by  that  that  laws  can  be  restrictive  1 — A.  Yes,  or  they  on 
protect  him. 

EBUOATION — THE  GOLDEN  BULE. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  should  be  paid,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  ediu*' 
tion  of  the  young — more  than  is  paid  to  it.  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  public  and  private  morality — that  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools.  More  emphasis,  at  least,  should  be  laid  on  morality,  in  my 
judgment,  in  the  schools.  It  is  the  foundation  stone  of  our  prosperity 
and  national  honor.  Education  should  be  not  only  iutellectoal  M 
moral,  I  think. 

Q.  Would  yon  teach  sectarian  and  religious  instruction  in  the  schoobf-^ 
A.  No,  I  don't  think  that  is  necessary. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  in  the  way  of  moral  instruction  or  religiocu 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  f — A.  I  would  teach  with  great  em- 
phasis and  iteration  the  law  of  '^  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you,"  and  that  all  men  are  accountable  to  God  for  tibm 
time  and  their  influence — all  children,  of  course,  also.  I  would  impreii 
ui>on  their  minds,  if  possible,  that  they  are  soon  to  become  men,  and  tbtt 
they  are  laying  the  foundation  for  honor  or  dishonor,  for  success  or 
failure,  even  in  childhood. 

Q.  You  would  make  that  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  the  oommoB 
schools? — A.  I  would.  I  would  care  moreabout  such  training  as  that 
than  I  would  about  mere  intellectual  book  learning. 

Q.  Would  you  require,  then,  of  the  teachers  some  qualification  in  tkit 
direction? — A.  Yes;  they  should  be  clean,  moral  people  themselves. 

Q.  Would  you  have  a  text-book  which  would  inculcate  these  geneni 
principles  that  are  common  to  all  good  society,  whatever  the  religiooi 
faith  may  be?— A.  1  think  1  would;  all  that  Christian  and  decent  citi- 
zens generally  agree  to. 

Q.  You  would  have  nothing  in  that  book  that  either  a  Catbohcora 
Protestant  would  object  to? — A.  Well,  if  possible  to  make  a  book  that 
both  the  sects  would  agree  to,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable. 

Q.  Tliey  can  hardly  disagree  about  the  gololen  rule  that  you  have  jast 
spoken  about? — A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  anything  which  is  a  legitimate  and  immediate  outcome  of  it! — 
A.  No.  And  then  I  think  the  outlines  of  i)olitical  economy  mi^^ht  be 
taught  in  advanced  schools  to  good  advantage,  so  that  they  should  an- 
derstiind  that  there  is  no  way  of  legislating  a  man  rich  or  pcor;  that 
labor  creates  wealth,  both  individual  and  national. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  just  a  particle  of  danger  that  in  this 
happy  condition  of  aftairs  in  Manchester,  actual  evils  that  may  exi^t  in 
this  country  are  overlooked? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  understand yoo* 

The  CnAiKMAN.  The  operatives  and  agents  and  the  citizens— eveiy- 
bo<ly  come  here  and  tell  us  just  one  story,  while,  if  you  go  elsewhere, 
at  least  in  Ht)nie  other  places  in  this  country,  the  balance  of  proof  iatoi 
very  difl'erent  state  of  things  from  what  i)revails  here;  the  proof  isd 
evils  that  evidently  have  got  to  be  removed  by  legislation,  or  they  vil 
continue  to  exist,  because  they  have  grown  up  and  existed  where  thfW 
was  no  legishition  that  prohibited  them.  It  is  evident  that  they  gw» 
up  from  the  operation  of  causes  independent  of  legislation,  ami  are  not 
removed  by  causes  that  exist  independent  of  legislation*  and  that  il 
thei-e  is  to  l)e  a  remedy  applied  legislation  must  help. 
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PEOTSCTION  OF  CHILDREN  AGAINST  THEIB  PABENTS. 

Tbe  Witness.  Well,  perhaps  I  stated  it  rather  strongly  that  legis- 
hrioti  cuiiiiut  do  ninch.  I  don't  see  a  great  deal  that  national  legisla- 
tion ran  do  to  help  oar  condition  in  this  town.  I  think  there  are  some 
tliin;:.%  that  the  State  legislature  might  do,  very  possibly — for  instance, 
to  fmiK'i't  some  children  against  the  cupidity  and  avarice  of  their 
(«n*iitK.  There  is  a  law  that  does  that^  to  some  extent  now,  but  I  feel 
miii  in  ssi.ving  it  ought  to  go  further.  Some  foreigners  do  not  fully  ap- 
pfcciatc  the*  advantages  of  education.  They  want  all  the  money  ti^ata 
iltle  child  can  eiu*n.  I  have  Hometimes,  without  really  knowing  much 
iboot  it,  thought  that  |>eihapB  a  plan — where  a  child  is  compelled  to 
viirk  in  a  mill — should  be  devised,  which  would  require  that  he  should 
vork  in  a  mill  only  half  a  day,  and  require  him  to  go  to  school  the  other 
Mlf  of  the  day.  I  have  thought  that  that  would  work  well  after  it  was 
mem  iniiugunite<I. 

Tbe  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  the  most 
■iMtantial  remedy  for  the  ills  of  this  world  for  working  people  as  well 
It  ocbem  is  to  l>e  educated ;  for  knowledge  is  power,  and  a  man  gets 
wtmt  be  can  take  by  reason  of  the  power  which  education  gives,  and  he 
m  take  more  wages  when  he  is  better  educated.  That  is  as  true  of  a 
pMiper  a«  of  a  prince.    Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  say  f 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EBfPLOYERS  AND  EBfPLOYAs. 

Tbe  Witness.  Well,in  thefortyyearsthatlhavelivedberelhavebeen 

knihar  with  operatives,  and  have  been  an  operative  myself  for  a  while, 

md  I  think  I  may  say  that  generally  there  has  been  an  excellent  state  of 

Ming;  there  has  been  no  general  discontent  among  operatives;  there 

hMbeen  no  general  hardship  practiced  upon  them — no  tyranny  worthy 

•f  Bentiou  over  the  operatives.    They  have  been  free  to  come  and  go,  and 

M  free  now,  and  I  feel  that  they  are  getting  as  much  wages  working 

kiAniill^  and  arv  better  off  working  in  a  mill  than  they  would  be  any- 

,  vhoe  ehie,  and  so  they  stay  and  work.    They  come  here  from  Canada, 

if  otker  parts  of  the  world,  to  better  their  condition.    When  they  come 

Wre  tbey  are  glad  of  it,  and  are  willing  to  give  satisfaction  and  to 


Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  15, 1883. 
Tboxas  L.  LrvERMORE  further  examined. 

the  AMOSKBAO  COMPANT'S  lands  and  land  POLICY. 

By  tbe  Chairman  : 

QneBtiou.  Please  give  some  account  of  your  company's  lands  and 
lud  policy. — Answer.  The  Amoskeag  Company  bought  the  mill  privi- 
^hftU  the  Amoskeag  FiUls  about  1831.  Then  they  ha^l  a  little  wooden 
.Aelory  in  Amoskeag  village.  They  afterwards  built  two  more  small 
iailb  there,  which  nin  until  their  mills  were  established  on  the  eantside 
rtftbe  river.  They  then  couHtructed  two  canals,  which  you  see  here, 
Moot  two  miles  long  altogether,  the  water  from  the  upper  canal  run* 
'afngtbnmgh  a  fall,  20  feet,  into  the  lower  canal,  and  from  that  into  the 
mtr  b}  another  fall  gf  30  f<^t,    Tbey  built  first  gne  of  the  Stark  mills 
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and  di8i)08ed  of  that  to  the  Stark  Mill  corporation.  Then  they  begMi 
to  build  mills  for  themselves,  then  more  for  the  Stark  Company,  &c^ 
until  all  the  mills  that  are  now  in  Manchester  were  constructed. 

THE  AMOSEEAG  OOMPANY'S  LANDS. 

The  Amoskeag  Company  divided  off  their  land  on  the  east  side  of  tbe 
river,  which  amounted  to  2,000  or  3,000  acres,  into  regular  lots,  with 
streets  running  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  Then  they  sold  Uieirland 
at  auction  and  established  what  was  a  fair  price  for  land  by  sudi  sue- 
tion  sales  from  time  to  time. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  How  did  you  make  the  sale;  by  dividing  the  land  off  into  loUbj 
means  of  regular  surveys  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  lots  f — A.  Whatever  size  any  one  choae 
to  buy ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  land  was  laid  off  for  blocks  and  bos- 
ness  purposes,  and  the  rest  of  it  they  arranged  to  be  for  dwelling  par 
lK)ses.  Of  those  lots  they  never  sell  less  than  5,000  feet  (50  feet  front 
by  100  feet  deep)  and  restrict  each  such  lot  to  one  dwelling  foreseh 
family  for  twenty-five  years,  so  as  to  secure  an  open,  well-ventilated 
city.  The  price  of  those  lots  for  dwelling  purposes  became  fixed  at  8 
cents  a  square  foot.  And  to-day  everybody  knows,  and  has  known  for 
years  past,  that  he  can  come  and  point  out  a  lot  on  the  map  and  bay  it 
Vor  8  cents  a  foot.  ^'  First  come,  tirst  served."  In  that  way  tbe  Iftod 
has  been  distributed. 

Q.  In  fee-simple  f  ^A.  In  fee-simple,  with  no  restriction  exoept  wM 
1  have  stated. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  man  who  buys,  however,  is  expected  to  build,  and  not  to  hold 
it  for  a  rise  ? — A.  We  make  no  restriction,  but  with  land  so  cheap  ii 
ihat  it  does  not  pay  to  buy  it  to  hold. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Then  has  the  *purchaser  the  right  to  dispose  of  that  property  T— A. 
Ves. 

Q.  lias  he  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  before  he  builds  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Subject  to  the  restriction  yon  have  named,  of  course? — A.  Ye*. 
All  have  the  rij^lit  to  buy,  by  paying  one-quarter  down,  the  rest  beinir 
carried  on  a  niort^^age  i)ayable  in  three  instalments,  at  one,  two,  and 
three  years,  at  0  per  cent,  interest  As  matter  of  fact  the  compauy  Lw 
not  pressed  any  one  if  they  haven't  been  able  to  pay  them,  but  have  let 
tlieni  run  on  if  they  have  improved  their  land.  There  has  never  been 
any  speculative  combination  to  buy  land.  If  there  had  been,  the  com- 
pany would  hold  the  land.  They  have  land  enough  here  to  accommodats 
a  city  of  200,(MM)  people — to  be  sold  in  that  way. 

So  that,  on  the  Ciist  side  of  the  river  all  this  land  that  you  observe  to 
be  colored  on  this  map  has  been  sold  [indicating  by  reference  to  tba 
map] ;  probably  1,500  to  2,000  acres,  and  that  constitutes  nearly  all  of 
the  present  city  on  the  east  side.  Then,  on  the  west  side  the  comiittDy 
owns  as  much  more  land,  which  is  not  shown  on  this  map.  They  M 
now  settling  that  up  in  the  same  way. 

The  company  have  given  to  the  city  of  Manchester,  from  time  to  timOi 
public  scpiares  and  cemeteries  amounting  to  several  thousand  dollaiV 
worth  in  value. 

y.  How  did  you  conceive  the  idea?    Were  ^-ou  ever  any  when)  whero 
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ig  was  <1oDe  f — A.  No ;  it  was  the  conception  of  the  gentlemen 
ed  this  company,  who  were  capitalists  from  Massachusetts 
'  large  experience  and  of  magnanimous  minds. 

the  Ohaibman  : 

foa  remember  the  names  of  some  of  them  1 — A.  Yes;  Mr. 
irwards  of  the  firm  of  Sales,  Merriam  &  Co.,  Dr.  Oliver  Dean, 
im  Amory,  who  was  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  for  fort^- 

\t  was  Governor  Straw's  relation  to  the  company  1 — A.  He 
5  xeiy  early  in  the  capacity  of  surveyor,  and  rose  from  that 
gradually  to  be  the  manager  of  the  whole  company. 
say  in  this  connection  that  originally  this  company  made  the 
'  for  the  mills;  and  they  also  made  other  machinery,  such  as 
w,  steam  fire-engines,  turbine  wheels,  &c.  They  also  had  this 
rtment,  and  although  owning  the  water-x)ower,  had  to  main- 
:eep  in  repair  the  dams,  canals,  &c  The  concern  was  divided 
departments,  with  a  manager  at  the  head  of  each ;  the  ma- 
M  being  one  department,  the  mills  another,  and  the  water- 
linL  Governor  Straw  became  the  first  agent  of  the  whole 
od  remained  so  from  somewhere  in  the  do's  up  to  about  1879, 
>k  charge. 

Mr.  PuoH : 

t  do  yon  Bupi)08e  in  the  value  of  these  lots  at  this  time  to  the 
or  owners? — A.  Man^*  of  these  lots,  which  were  sold  more 
tty-five  years  ago,  from  which  the  restrictions  have  been  re- 
lapse of  time,  are  worth  to-day  to  the  owners  from  50  cents 
>t 

they  gave  8  cents  a  foot  for  them  t — A.  Yes.    I  have  here  a 
h  [showing  it]  of  tho  mills,  &c.,  tiiken  from  the  top  of  our  tall 
rhich  is  267  feet  high.     From  the  perspective  it  looks  as  if  the 
curved,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  straight. 


Manghesteb,  N.  H.,  October  15,  1883. 
imittee  met  at  9  a.  m. 

M  Stkabns  examined. 

the  Chatrman; 

[L  Tou  live  in  Manchester  t — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
how  long  a  time  have  you  live<l  here  1 — A.  Forty  years.    I 
when  there  was  but  one  mill. 

vre  instmcte<l  by  the  Senate  to  find  out  as  well  as  we  can  the 
between  capitiilists  and  laborers — the  employers  and  em- 
id  whether  those  relatiouR  are  good-nntured  or  otherwise, 
some  other  things  which  we  are  to  do;  but  that  is  the  first 
ironld  like  to  ask  your  attention  to  that  subject.  You  have 
forty  yeiirs  and  have  sc»en  the  development  of  the  city  fn>m  a 
.  What  have  you,  from  your  observation,  to  say  with  i-egard 
I  have  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  capital  and  labor  have 
flourishing  city  here. 

d  eith€*r  havr  got  along  without  the  other  T — A.  No,  sir. 
Dg  this  time  what  has  seemed  to  be  the  relation  between  the 

-O  3— (5  LAW) 
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workiug  people  and  those  who  have  been  in  charge  of  the  work  thit 
they  did  f — A.  The  first  thirty  years  that  I  was  here  we  were  noder 
practiciil  iiieu,  as  agents.  David  Gillies  came  up  in  the  mill,  and  I 
worke<l  under  him.  They  paid  their  help  what  theyagreed  to  pay.  I 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  agreements  in  that  respect.  When  Mr. 
Straw  took  the  place  I  worked  under  him;  and  I  worked  under  Mr. 
Adams  for  fourteen  years  before  he  died ;  and,  as  far  as  agreements  went, 
they  always  paid  me  what  they  agreed  to.  I  have  got  out  three  pateBti 
while  employed  in  the  mills,  and  I  think  that  in  that  respect  I  have  not 
been  used  as  I  ought  to  be.  I  have  got  up  a  shuttle  motion,  and  it  hat 
been  in  use  for  twenty-two  years.  I  got  it  up  outside  the  mills,  bat  it 
is  claimed  that  1  was  employeil  in  the  mills,  and  so  they  claim  therigiil 
to  use  it.  It  is  claimed  that  while  a  man  is  in  the  employ  of  a  eommDj 
they  can  hold  his  improvements ;  but  I  believe  it  has  been  decided  both 
ways,  both  for  and  against  that  view.  I  have  not  thought  that  I  vw 
ns^  exactly  squarely  about  that.  Where  I  got  a  thousand  dollan, 
others  got  one  hundred  thousand.  I  ^^  shook  the  bush,''  and  othen 
caught  the  bird.  But  in  other  respects  I  have  no  fiemlt  to  find  as  totte 
relations  between  employer  and  employ^. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  working  people! — A.  WcIL 
I  think  it  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  thirty  or  fort^y  yean  aga  I 
have  had  experience  in  other  places.  I  went  to  South  Cafolina  aad 
started  weaving  there,  and  have  seen  the  conditions  here  and  then; 
but  I  have  l>een  here  thirty-eight  years.  When  I  first  came  here  then 
was  quite  a  restraint  upon  the  people ;  their  morals  were  looked  after. 
Mr.  Gillies  was  very  particular  to  have  his  men  and  women  board  aep- 
arate,  and  they  had  to  attend  meetings,  &c  I  think  the  conditioDsan 
not  so  jjood  as  the^'  were  then,  as  to  help. 

I  can  remember  when  the  first  Irishman  came  into  the  mill  to  work. 
We  thought  it  was  an  awful  thing.  The  mill  hands  were  then  all  Yan- 
kees, and  the  girls  would  make  any  man  a  good  wife.  Now,  I  thiukSS 
per  cent,  of  the  help  is  French,  and  it  produces  a  great  change  herein 
regard  to  the  interests  of  Manchester.  The^'  do  not  purchase  real 
estate,  and  I  rather  think  that  in  time  the  Yankees  will  be  in  a  position 
somewhat  like  the  Indians  are  at  present — we  shall  have  to  go  off  when 
they  predominate. 

Q.  You  think  they  will  get  our  heritage? — A.  Yes;  their  labor  is 
wante<l,  and  they  are  encouraged. 

Q.  But  I  sui>pose  we  would  hardly  know  what  to  do  without  them f— 
A.  No.  The  fact  is  the  Yankees  do  not  want  to  work  so  hard  as  tbe 
FrtMich  will  work. 

As  to  what  the  result  of  capital  and  labor  will  be  on  future  genen- 
tions,  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  will  be  the  same  here  as  upon  {belabor- 
ing cliisscs  in  the  old  country. 

Q.  These  Yankees  are  '•  right  smart,"  and  they  are  not  all  dead  yet! - 
A.  No ;  but  they  won't  work  with  the  others. 

Q.  \Vliat  do  the  Yankees  do  now-a-days? — A.  They  have  their  bo* 
iH'Sses. 

Q.  Tlirrc  arc  a  great  many  school  teachers  among  them  f — ^A.  Ym; 
too  many. 

Q.  And  many  civil  engineers  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  hey  like  to  keep  on  top,  do  they  not! — A.  Yes;  there  aw 
too  many  law\ers.  I  do  not  know  that  one  of  them  believes  iu  the 
Bible,  and  wIumi  tln\v  (h>  not  believe  in  that,  their  monds  are  not  «0 
gooil. 

Q.  So  riiat,  after  all.  these  young  Yauket^  lawyers  are  about  asbadia 
the  French  i'anadianst — A.  Yes. 
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How  i0  it  about  the  old  Yankee  lawyens ;  are  they  any  better  than 
oang  ones  f — A.  Oh,  yes ;  there  are  exceptions.  ^^  Present  com- 
*  is  always  exoepteil. 

e  Chaibican.  Well,  I  want  yon  to  waive  politeness ;  do  not  spoil 
Ml  story  for  <^ company's"  sake. 

S  W1TKB88.  I  wish  there  could  be  a  law  that  a  man  who  would  buy 
B  m  vote  should  go  to  State's  prison.  Our  Government  does  not 
firom  the  people  now  ;  it  comes  fh)m  money.  You  know  that  when 
U  United  States  Bank  was  in  action  Andrew  Jackson  thought  there 
loo  mudi  capital  to  be  in  one  place — too  much  influence.  Now, 
ave  so  manjjr  millionaires  that  money  is  going  to  rule  until,  in  my 
on,  there  will  be  a  revolution. 

What  sort  of  revolution  do  you  anticipate  f — ^A.  Well,  I  think 
rimes  that  the  rig^t  arm  may  go  in  against  the  dollar — labor 
ist  oapitaL  I  told  the  president  of  the  Concord  RailrcMui  once, 
I  was  trying  to  get  coal  freighted  at  something  near  what  those 
mtlons  gave  it  to  other  folks  for,  that  if  I  should  see  people  tear- 
p  the  raus  I  would  not  raise  a  hand  to  stop  it. 
He  was  charging  you  too  much  freight  for  coal  t — A.  I  was  paying 
BtB  a  ton  more  for  coal  than  other  fblks  were,  and  I  found  it  out. 
How  long  ago  was  that  f — A.  Eight  years  ago. 
Have  you  had  any  trouble  of  that  kind  of  late  ? — A.  No,  sir.  The 
Ad  companies  are  gentlemen  to  me  now ;  I  will  say  that ;  they  use 
dl }  bat  1  had  a  considerable  tussle. 

Too  had  to  assert  your  rights,  and  then  you  got  them  1 — A.  Yes. 
(the  one  that  got  up  a  petition  a  few  years  ago  which  went  to  the 
More—- seven  hundred  of  our  best  citizens  signed  it — ^to  have  fhsight 
ated.  That  did  not  have  any  efifect,  however,  but  since  that  time 
"a  been  used  better  by  the  railroads.  But  I  had  almost  to  fight  to 
ood  treatment. 

80  the  people  get  their  rights  if  they  work  for  themf — ^A.  Yes. 
i^rcwentatives  of  the  people  do  not  make  our  laws  for  the  benefit 
B  laboring  class ;  the  laws  are  all  ma<le  by  money.    Then  here  are 
I  millionaires  that  bny  up  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Where  is  that  f — A.'  In  New  York  City. 

That  is  not  done  here? — A.  Well,  yes;  we  have  a  man  here 
would  do  if  any  time,  and  1  have  told  him  so,  though  he  pre- 
I  to  be  a  great  friend  of  the  laborer.  I  have  been  here  thirty-eight 
I  and  have  helped  to  build  up  Manchester,  and  many  others  have 
The  coal  dealers  have  even  combined  against  the  people,  and  I 

I  not  send  to  Portsmouth,  as  1  did,  to  get  coal  for  the  laborer  with- 
Ktra  charge.  1  have  bought  thousands  of  barrels  of  flour  to  save 
iborers'  money,  but  they  combined  against  me. 

Who  combined  T — A.  The  traders  and  others  who  have  not  helfied 
lild  up  this  city.  If  1  have  a  mind  to  send  to  Portsmouth  and  buy 
idred  tons  of  coal  and  sell  it  for  a  dollar  a  ton  less  than  others,  it 
>  right  to  do  it. 

Could  you  afford  to  do  business  that  way  if  you  had  to  get  your 
r  out  of  trade! — A.  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  was  driven  to  do  it. 
You  were  driven  to  do  it  to  get  things  where  they  ought  to  be  t — A. 

But  you  would  not  blame  these  i>eople  for  getting  a  fair  profit  t — A. 
i  fair  margin. 

And  sin<*e  they  charged  t<M>  much,  as  you  thought,  you  sent  off 
!Ot  some  yours4»lf  ? — A.  Yes.     They  combine  to  keep  up  the  price. 

I I  commenced  buying  they  had  been  paying  (4.75  a  ton,  and  were 
f  for  $8  and  $9  a  ton.    Now  they  pay  tfl  and  charge  $8. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  been  aronnd  in  other  cities  t — ^A.  I  have,  in  BoHton  and 
PortsinouUi. 

Q.  How  dp  yoa  think  people  are  getting  along  now — as  well  as  tkij 
did  forty  years  ago  f — A.  I  think  they  are  living  too  fiMt. 

Q.  Are  they  getting  along  as  well — living  as  well  t — ^A.  I  tiiink  m, 
rather.    When  I  went  to  Portsmouth  I  split  wood  for  a  few  cents  a  cord. 

Q.  You  would  not  do  it  now  if  you  coald  get  a  better  job ;  that  is,  if 
you  wanted  to  work  f — A.  Well,  I  would ;  that  is  my  nature. 

Q.  Yoa  would  not  think  of  working  for  anybody  for  8  cents  a  day  now; 
that  is,  you  would  not  if  you  were  as  smart  and  young  a  man  as  yot 
were  then  f — ^A.  I  would  unless  I  could  do  better. 

Q.  But  do  you  not  think  you  could  do  a  great  deal  bettor  t — ^A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  So  the  times  are  better  now  for  such  men  as  you  to  make  a  liv- 
ing ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think'of  anything  else  that  bears  on  the  questions  wUok 
we  are  inquiring  about  f — A.  No ;  I  have  nothing  else  to  say.  As  I 
have  said,  I  think  labor  and  capital  have  built  ap  a  good  dty  hers.  I 
do  not  know  that  they  could  have  done  any  better,  so  for  as  manage* 
meut  is  concerned.  I  have  never  seen  any  cruelty  in  the  overseen.  I 
will  say  that  for  them.    They  have  done  by  me  as  they  ought  to. 

Q.  You  feel  that  you  have  some  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  dty  tkat 
you  have  helped  to  build  ? — A.  In  one  sense,  and  in  another  I  have  not 
I  think  it  is  demoralizing.  There  might  be  more  influences  bioogfal  to 
bear  to  make  it  better.  There  used  to  be  more  restraint  than  ^enii 
now. 

Q.  That  is,  there  are  some  people  now  who  do  n^ore  as  th^  please t- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  this  is  a  Itee  country  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  our  ministers  and  teachers  and  the  parents  at  home  are  sop* 
|)08ed  to  look  after  the  morals  of  the  people,  are  they  not  f — A.  I  kiKnf 
they  are ;  but  the  parents  do  not  do  it;  that  is  the  trouble. 

Q.  Then  the  mill  owners  and  capitalists  are  not  any  worse  than  the 
parents  around  town  ? — A.  No ;  the  parents  do  not  bring  up  the  chil- 
dren as  they  ought  to  do.  I  say  the  parents  are  to  blame  in  many  thiogi 
that  are  done. 


Manohesteb,  N.  H.,  Odober  15, 1881 
Bev.  Joseph  Augustus  Ghevalieb  examined. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  You  are  a  clergyman  of  the  Catholic  Church  t — ^Answer.  Tei 

Q.  Resident  in  this  city  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  have  you  resided  heref — A.  Twelve  yean  aal 
four  months. 

Q.  You  are,  of  course,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  general  eoi* 
dition  of  the  i)eople  here — and  by  ^^geucural"  I  mean  to  include  all  thil 
would  be  of  a  special  nature! — A.  Yes. 

THE  FBENOHCANADIAN  POPULATION  IN  MAN0HB8TSS. 

The  (3HAIBMAN.  We  have  been  instructed  to  make  an  inquiry,  and  to 
report  to  the  United  States  Senate  what  we  can  learn,  as  to  the  relatiooi 
between  the  employers  and  employed  in  this  country,  the  rate  of 
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nr  labor,  as  to  ihe  Bofflciency  of  that  compensatiou — whetLer  the 

ig  people  get  their  share  of  the  joint  production  of  capital  and 

iou  what  we  can  learn  of  the  real  genenil  condition  of  the  work- 

Mes  of  the  country.    As  you  have,  I  suppose,  had  special  rela- 

rith  the  French  population  of  this  city,  which  I  believe  is  about 

M  of  the  population,  the  committee  would  like  your  testimony 

r  as  yon  see  fit  to  give  it  in  regard  to  their  condition  and  situation 

ehester  and  in  the  United  States,  as  far  as  you  know  it.    Perhaps, 

joa  commence  to  state  your  views  and  {acts  on  the  matter,  I 

to  say  that  one  witness  who  has  been  before  the  committee,  some- 

iolently  aspersed  the  general  character  of  the  French  working 

tion  here  at  the  North,  and  we  are  quite  anxious  to  give  some  one 

ui  speak  with  authority  for  them  the  opportunity  to  state  the 

from  his  and  their  standpoint.    You  may  make  to  the  committee 

aitement  as  yon  choose  in  your  own  way,  and  take  your  own  time. 

Witness.  I  would  like  you  to  ask  me  questions. 

^ery  well:  What  is  the  French  population  of  Manchester? — A. 

8,000  to-day.    By  the  census  of  a  year  ago  there  were  8,500.    There 

DOW  than  Uien. 

rrom  what  country  do  they  come-^fh)m  Canada,  or  from  Franoe 

I  as  Canada  t— A.  Only  from  Canada. 

liey  are  what  is  known  in  this  country  as  the  Canadian  French  t— 

I. 

HTbere  and  how  are  they  employed  ? — A.  In  the  mills. 

n  the  cotton  and  woolen  factories  f — ^A.  Yes. 

from  what  part  of  Canada  do  they  come? — A.  The  province  of 

iHiat  was  their  occupation,  as  a  rule,  while  in  Canada  1 — A«  A 
many  were  farmers. 

¥1iat  has  induced  that  immigration  from  Canada  to  Manchester 
her  portions  of  the  northern  United  States  t — A.  Well,  they  ex- 

0  make  a  better  living  here,  I  suppose,  than  they  do  in  Canada, 
nrse,  it  is  the  |>oore8t  class  that  comes  to  the  States. 

rbat  most  need  it? — A.  Yes. 

kbout  how  many  milcH  distant,  as  a  rule,  have  they  to  come  to 
Manchester  f — A.  They  generally  come  from  Montreal  or  Quel)ec 
ose  it  would  be  generally  calle<l  about  300  miles. 
rhey  come  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  their  e>ondition.    Now, 
your  olmervation,  what  has  been  the  result  ?     Dave  they  suc- 

1  in  so  doing  or  not  ? — A.  They  have  generally  succeeded.  As  a 
hey  succeed  very  well ;  still  they  do  not  save  much  money.  They 
lUy  live  too  well.  They  spend  too  much  money  to  be  able  to  save; 
food  many  save  money. 

RThat  wages  would  the  men  get  per  day  in  Canada  at  such  em- 
eot  as  they  could  get  ? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  very  well  now 
meh  they  would  get.  They  use<l  to  get  about  a  dollar  a  day  when 
Id  Canada.  1  supi)ose  tliey  get  a  little  more  than  that  now. 
WTts  there  sufBcient  employment  there  at  that  rate? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
r  have  a  farm  or  place  of  their  own,  they  can  live  ver}^  well. 
tot  what  pay  would  the  same  man  who  gets  a  dollar  there  get 
D  the  mills? — ^A.  1  guess  today  they  do  not  get  much  more  than 
o  in  Canada.  Wages  are  so  dull  here  now  that  it  is  not  much 
than  it  is  in  Canada. 

[•there  much  inducement  for  them  to  come  now,  do  you  think? — 
eoarse,  those  who  have  many  children  that  can  work  in  the  mills 
ike  niofe  moiM  \;  but  those  who  do  not  have  many  children 
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to  work  in  the  mills  live  better  in  Canada  than  here,  because  wages  ait 
so  low  here. 

Q.  I  suppose  thoy  have  continaoas  employment  here,  or  very  neiilj 
so  f — A.  Well,  the  men  do  not  have  employment  all  the  time. 

Q.  They  do  not  ? — A.  No.  The  girls  have  employment  mostly  all  tke 
time ;  but  a  good  many  men  do  not  work  all  the  time. 

Q.  The  men  who  come  here  usually  are  men  of  families,  are  they  f-> 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  remain  and  settle  here  permanently  f — A.  Yes; 
a  good  many  of  them  remain. 

Q.  What  is  the  tendency  among  them — ^to  remain  more  than  tbi^ 
formerly  did,  or  to  return  more  generally! — A.  Generally,  I  guess thqr 
intend  to  return ;  but  a  good  many  do  not  return. 

Q.  Are  they  purchasing  real  estate  to  any  extent  here  t — A.  WeD,  t 
good  many  have  real  estate,  and  I  guess  a  good  many  more  intend  Is 
remain,  because  we  have  churches  now. 

Q.  It  is  more  like  home  for  them  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  you  have  observed  them,  how  are  they  as  compared  with  otbtf 
working  people  here  in  the  city  as  to  their  industry,  thrift,  and  genofil 
deportment  and  character  t — A.  I  guess  they  are  a  good  class  of  people, 
good  working  people.  They  work  all  the  time  as  long  as  they  can  gel 
work,  and  they  are  opposed  to  strikes  and  such  things. 

Q.  They  are  not  carried  away  in  that  direction  1 — A.  No.  Of  ooone, 
if  we  should  say  something  to  them  to  strike,  they  would. 

Q.  If  there  was  cause  for  it  they  would  f — A.  Yes  p they  ob^  the 
priests  very  well. 

Q.  They  receive  the  advice  of  their  clergymen  in  that  matter  f— A. 
Yes. 

SCHOOLS. 

« 

Q.  How  about  their  children  attending  the  schools,  either  private  or 
public,  or  getting  a  reasonable  education  from  some  source  t — A.  ThjBy 
all  go  to  schools.  Some  go  to  public  schools,  and  some  to  the  parochial 
schools. 

Q,  You  have  parochial  schools  for  tliemt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  those  schools  sufficient  to  give  educ^itiou  to  all  of  thenl— 
A.  No;  not  yet. 

Q.  1  suppose  you  increase  the  parochial  schools  as  far  and  as  fast  a* 
you  can  f — A.  Yes ;  we  intend  to. 

Q.  You  give  moral  and  religious  training,  1  suppose,  in  those  schooinl-*' 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Such  as  the  doctrines  of  the  church  require  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  addition  to  such  training,  what  branch  of  what  we  call  the  Intel' 
lectnal  or  secular  training,  do  you  teach  thenif — A.  Just  the  sameUie 
of  teaching  as  is  taught  in  the  public  schools.  We  use  a  good  deal  tto 
same  books ;  that  ivS,  readers,  &c.,  as  arc  used  in  the  public  sehools. 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  same  text-lH)()ks  throughout  as  in  the  pabfii 
schools,  in  geography,  arithmetic,  «S:c.  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  the  secular  studies  are  the  same! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  text- books  are  the  same  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Uow  fur  do  you  carry  them  in  secular  education  in  the  oommoDOf 
parochial  school  f — A.  They  do  not  come  to  school  until,  1  suppose,  abort 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  They  have  to  go  three  mouths  in  A* 
year  after  that  time;  but  they  work  as  much  as  they  can,  80  thatva 
cannot  carry  them  very  far. 

Q.  Uow  long  do  they  attend  after  they  commence— to  what  agel«- 
A.  Those  who  go  to  school  from  twelve  to  fourteen  haye  to  go  toMhool 
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t  months  In  the  j     r^  flnom  foorteen  to  sixteen  three  Dionths  in  a  year. 

le  rest  of  the  tin     tney  work  in  the  mill. 

Q.  Do  they  att        i     ool  any  after  sixteen  T — A.  No.    Some  go  to 

mada  to  some  colleges  there  if  they  want  to  learn  more. 

Q.  Bat  the  laboring  man  who  expects  to  get  his  livhig  by  mannal 

lior  usually  qnits  school  at  sixteen  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  girls  f — A.  The  same. 

Q.  Do  1  nnderstand  that  they  do  not  commence  at  all  until  they  are 

r«lve  years  of  age  f — A.  Oh,  yes ;  they  go  as  early  as  about  seven  or 

iriit  Jfm  9  but  they  commence  to  work  about  twelve  years  of  age. 

Q.  They  attend  all  the  time  they  choose  until  they  are  twelve,  then 

5  work  six  months,  if  they  can  get  the  work  f — A.  Yes. 
And  thOT  attend  school  the  other  six  months  up  to  fourteen  years 
acaf— A«  xm. 

Q.  And  after  fourteen  they  attend  three  months  at  school  and  work 
ae  months  up  to  their  sixteenth  year  t — A.  Yes. 
(j^  And  that  is  the  rule  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  maintenance  of  the  parochial  school  attended  with  consider- 
ia  expense  f — ^A.  Not  very  large  expense,  because  we  have  the  sisters 
Mhing. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  whetb  r  you  have  of  the  sisters — who  are.  of 
■raa,  well  qnalifled — a  sufBoien ;;  number  of  teachers  for  the  school  t — 
.  Tea ;  bat  we  have  not  room  c    'Ugh. 

Q.  It  is  the  lack  of  a  building  :  *  than  anything  elset — A.  Yes. 

Q^  And  as  the  population  gets  i  mger  and  wealthier  I  suppose  you 
ID  f  imply  that  want  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  there  being  some  lack  of  parochial  accommodations,  to  what 
dent  do  the  parents  avail  themselves  of  the  public  schools  for  their 
Mldrant  Do  theohildreo,  who  cannot  get  parochial  school  accommo- 
ttioD,  attend  the  public  schools  1 — A.  Certainly. 

(^  So  there  ia  no  soch  feeling  against  the  public  schools  as  prevents 
wr  taking  advantage  of  them  if  they  are  unable  to  supply  their  wants 
ithe  paroehial  school  f — A.  Oh,  no ;  no  objection  at  all.  ' 

Q.  I  suppose  the  objection  you  have  is  that  the  public  school  does  not 
mMe  proper  moral  and  religious  training  with  the  secular? — A.  They 
bsot  tMcn  any  religion  there;  and  they  do  not  teach  the  French  laii 


Q.  Yon  teaeh  French  in  the  parochial  schools. — A.  Yes ;  we  teach 
mi  FraMh  and  English;  we>  want  the  children  to  learn  both  Ian- 


Q.  To  wUeh  langoage  do  the  children  who  are  bom  here  take  most 
Hlirally  as  they  grow  up  f — ^A.  Tn  English,  I  guess. 

9l  Do  they  mix  the  two  f — A.  1        children  generally  talk  English. 

^  Hearing  both  languages  ind  nminately,  do  they  come  to  confuse 
li  Iwot  In  Hie  same  seateme  will  there  be  French  and  English 
iMisooaibined;  or  does  the  chik  oaturally,  if  he  commences  to  express 
ifemrif  ia  one  language,  carry  thi  i  itence  through  in  that  language  t — 
L  Oh,  oertainly. 

Q.  Then,  young  as  they  are,  they  learn  the  two  languages  separately, 

tlM  woffda  fipom  their  parents  and  others t — A.  Yes;  but  it  is 

~  to  thera  to  talk  English,  because  they  hear  English  all  the 


^  Do  net  the  parents  continue  to  talk  French  at  home? — A.  Yes; 
I  the  bouse  the  couar  have  to  talk  French  because  the  old  |>eople  do 
M  talk  BngUsk  ;  but  out  of  the  house  they  generaUy  talk 
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TENEMENT  HOUSES. 

Q.  What  are  the  personal  habits  and  actnal  condition  of  these  people 
in  their  houses,  and  in  daily  life  as  to  attention  to  sanitary  conditioBi, 
neatness,  thrift,  economy,  cleanliness,  and  the  like! — ^A.  In  their hooaei 
they  are  generally  clean  people }  but  the  tenements  for  them  in  thed^ 
are  bad ;  their  sanitary  condition  is  awfully  bad,  I  i^^uess,  in  some  plini 
in  the  city. 

Q.  Some  that  you  have  inspected  yourself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  tenements  themselTest^A. 
They  are  too  small ;  then  they  do  not  repair  them  at  all  for  many  yean; 
and  all  around  those  ti^nemeuts  in  the  biick  streets  all  kinds  of  dirif 
things  are  allowed  to  stand.  In  many  cases  I  have  seen  that  myseU 
When  they  have  good  houses  they  live  well,  and  their  health  is  good; 
but  in  many  phices  they  get  sick  on  account  of  the  bad  condition  of  the 
houses. 

Q.  IIow  large  a  proportion  of  them  live  in  houses  that  are  in  thit 
condition  f — A.  Well,  you  might  Siiy  at  least  one-third  of  them  live  Ib 
those  tenements  on  the  back  streets. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  rooms — these  are  familkii 
are  they — large  families  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  IIow  many  children  may  there  be  in  a  family  T — A.  Tbey  do  nol 
generally  have  more  than  three  or  four  rooms  for  one  family— or  four  or 
five  rooms ;  as  a  rule  they  are  very  small  rooms. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  idea  as  to  the  size  of  the  rooms ;  how  do  tbey 
compare  with  this  room  ? — A.  They  do  not  have  as  much  room  as  tbii. 

Q.  The  rooms  are  not  so  large f — A.  No;  perhaps  about  as  laineai 
half  of  this  room. 

Q.  And  some  three  or  four  or  five  rooms  usually  make  a  tenemeatt— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  llow  many  ])er8oiKs  in  the  family! — A.  You  might  say  seven  or 
eight. 

Q.  The  two  pareuivS,  and  then  the  children? — A.  Yes.  The  bed-rooms 
are  very  small ;  generally  (>  feet  wide  by  10  feet  long,  and  some  smaller 
than  that;  but  as  a  rule  I  guess  the  bed-rooms  are  about  6  or  7  feet 
wide  and  10  or  12  feet  long. 

Q.  How  do  these  eoin])are  with  the  houses  that  they  came  fromie 
Canada  t — A.  They  have  irood  houses  in  Canada,  large  houses. 

Q.  They  are  tanners  as  a  rule  there? — A.  Yes;  they  have  very  huife 
houses  th(ire. 

Q.  Is  there  a  tendency  among  the  Canadian  French  population  to- 
ward the  United  States,  oris  the  tendency  the  other  way  ? — A.  Agnit 
many  come  to  this  State  (New  Hampshire). 

Q.  As  among  the  French  population  themselves,  which  of  theSoitb- 
em  States  or  what  portion  of  the  States  do  they  prefer? — A.  I  knot 
that  a  z^reat  n)any  prefer  to  come  to  this  State;  but  a  good  many  go  t» 
Massachusetts,  too.  We  do  not  have  so  many  Canadians  in  this  ottto 
as  they  have  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  It  is  not  so  lar<;e  a  State,  quite. — A.  No. 

Q  Hut  <h)  yon  know  any  manufacturing  city  in  Massachusetts  wbere 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  are  Canadian  French  as  here?— A. 
Yes;  at  Fall  River  they  have  more  than  we  have  here. 

Q.  But  that  is  a  larger  city,  is  it  not? — A.  Oh,  yes;  and  then  W 
more  in  Lowell,  too. 

Q.  What  immber  are  there  in  L(»wel'.  or  Fall   River,  or  both 
Thtrre  are  about  1l»,()00. 
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Q.  In  Lowell  t — A.  In  LoweU  and  Fall  River,  ti)o ;  tbe  Hame  in  both. 

Q.  Have  yon  visited  among  them  lu  either  of  thene/^ities  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  As  compared  with  other  working  people  in  the  loillH.  do  you  kuow 
Mj  reason  why  they  are  not  a8  industrious  and  as  desiraole  as  any  f — 
A.  1  think  they  are.  As  a  rule,  they  are  sober  i>eople.  Of  course  there 
wn  some  that  are  not,  but  they  like  to  work,  aud  they  stick  to  it. 

Q.  Does  any  suggestion  occur  to  you  of  what  you  would  like  to  see 
4on^— what  yon  think  ought  to  be  done  to  make  them  more  comforta- 
Ua,  prosperoos,  and  happy  f — A.  I  think  that  the  tenement  bouses  ougnt 
$^  be  kept  in  better  condition. 

Q.  The  teuements  themselves  ought  to  be  maile  better f-^A.  Yes; 
then  I  suppose  the  wages  are  rather  low ;  they  do  not  get  enough,  1 
gtt6M^U>  pay  their  expenses.    Groceries  are. very  high. 

Q.  What  prices  do  they  pay  for  groceries,  so  far  as  you  know  ?  You 
aaj  be  able  to  state  something  about  that. — A.  I  believe  they  are  very 
Mffh ;  butler,  eggs,  &c. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  range  of  prices ;  I  sup|K)se  they  buy  as 
•ttier  people  buy  in  the  market.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  they  do 
loi  get  their  groceries  as  cheaply  as  any  other  class  do  f — A.  Well,  I 
nppoee  they  have  to  pay  a  little  more  because  they  can  only  pay  for 
their  groceries  every  month ;  and  I  guess  grocers  sell  more  if  the  cus- 
loiien  take  a  book  than  if  they  pay  cash  down. 

WEEKLY   PAYMENTS. 

Q.  I  soppoae,  fipom  the  way  you  state  it,  that  you  think  they  ought  to 
htftoA  ofbener  than  once  a  month f — A.  It  would  be  better;  if  they 
kite  money  to  buy  groceries  they  would  get  their  groceries  cheaper,  I 
lUik ;  anything  that  they  can  buy  for  cash  down  they  wouhi  be  apt  to 
pt  ebeaper. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  a  month  they  are  paid  four  times  a.s  much  s.h  they 
voold  be  paid  at  the  end  of  a  week.  Do  you  think  they  art^  more  likely 
ioipend  money  for  other  uses  if  they  get  it  in  larger  hiiuis  f — A.  No ;  I 
ikfaik  not. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  be  more  likely  to  save  money  if  paid  week- 
ly t-A.  They  could  save  a  little  more  money  if  they  walited  to  Have  it. 

Q.  Yon  think  there  is  a  tendency,  ha\Mig  it  all  together  in  a  lump,  to 
vitle  more  of  it  f — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  they  waste  more  of  it ;  but  if 
th^  boy  their  groceries  for  cash  they  get  them  chea|)er. 

(i.  But  why  do  they  not  buy  for  cash  when  they  receive  cash  ever>' 
iKBthf — A.  They  do  not  have  money  ahead.  Every  month  they  8|M*nd 
iB  the  money  they  get 

Q.  Could  tli^  not,  by  an  effort,  contrive  to  get  a  month  ahe4ui,  and 
taibe  in  advance  t — A.  They  could,  certainly,  if  they  would;  but  as 
htgas  they  have  money  they  want  to  enjoy  it. 

Q^  Tbey  are  about  like  the  rest  of  us  in  that  respect,  I  sup|H>se  f — A. 

Q.  It  seems  a  little  hard  to  hold  working  i>eople  to  rules  that  we  do 
M  ob^  onrselves,  and  ask  them  to  exhibit  virtues  that  others  do  not 
[  ttkibit^— A.  I  think,  too,  that  the  wages  an^  mther  low. 
[  Q.  Does  any  other  suggestion  occur  to  you  that  might  l)e  made  to 
r  kip  in  the  improvement  of  these  people  f — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  of  anv- 
r  lUiif  efaM. 

J      Q.  I>o  yon  ei  "*^  *im ;  do  their  leaders  and  clergymen  and  oth- 

\  M  that  have  -i  e  i      i  them  encourage  them  in  the  idea  of  re* 

'  iihttng  and  b  citiiens  here  1— A.  Certainly. 
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Q.  That  is  your  personal  desire — that  they  should  do  so  f — A.  Ttt, 
sir ;  that  is  my  id^a.  If  they  come  here  they  ought  to  stay  and  not  be 
traveling  all  the  time. 

Q.  And  your  teachings  are  having  some  eWect  upon  them  f — ^A.  Tei; 
certainly. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  people  here  are  very  desirous  thit 
they  should  stay  rather  than  that  they  should  remain  only  temponiQj. 

The  Witness.  Certainly  j  it  is  much  better. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  plenty  of  room,  and  the  second  genentkn 
of  course  have  many  advantages  that  those  who  are  now  coming  in  with 
their  families  cannot  have. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  whole,  you  think  then  that  their  condition  is  improving  aoi 
those  who  come  with  the  design  to  stay,  and  do  stay,  do  the  best  i— A 
Yes;  as  a  rule  they  live  well  in  this  city,  and  are  pleased  to  reaudi 
here  as  long  as  they  can.    Of  course  some  intend  to  return  to  Caoadi 

Q.  Does  anything  else  occur  to  you  that  you  would  like  to  state ' 
I  think  not. 


Manchester,  If.  H.,  October  15, 188S. 
Emort  J.  Randall  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  t — Answer.  In  Oreat  Falls,  V.  H. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  population  of  that  town  f — A.  I  think  thepopi* 
lation  of  our  side  of  the  river  is  about  5,800.  We  are  divided  by  tkl 
river,  and  there  is  quite  a  population  at  Berwick,  on  the  Maine  side  of 
the  river,  which  is  an  adjunct  to  our  place,  and  the  interests  of  die  two 
places  are  in  common,  although  Berwick  is  in  another  State.  The  eooh 
bined  inhabitants  are  something  like  7,200  to  7,500. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  that  placid  f — A.  The  principal  businew  of 
the  New  Hampshire  side  of  the  river  is  the  cotton  industry.  We  hare 
one  small  woolen  mill,  a  tenset  mill ;  that  is  on  one  of  the  privileges  that 
our  corporation  owns.  The  corporation  is  the  "  Great  Falls  MaDofart' 
uring  Company,"  which  I  represent  in  part. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  connection  with  that  company  f — A.  Well,! 
have  been  with  the  corporation  si-nce  18C5.  I  went  there,  as  you  might 
say,  an  operative,  and  went  into  the  packing-room  and  ha<l  charge  rf 
that  when  I  first  went  there.  I  then  became  book-keei)er,  and  hare 
now  charge  of  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  at  the  mill,  and  am  stock 
holders'  clerk. 

Q.  How  many  employes  are  there  f — A.  We  have  about  two  thonaaod 
one  hundred  persons  on  the  works. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  cotton  millf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  this  include  all  the  ootton  mills  of  the  placet — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  all  belong  to  the  same  company  ? — A.  Yes;  the  Oreat  Pdh 
Manufacturing  Com])any.  The  average  number  of  hands  of  course  ii 
considerably  less ;  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  is  the  average 
number,  allowing  every  hand  to  work  all  the  time. 

Q.  Of  what  nativity  are  those  people! — A.  Well,  without  knowing 
exactly,  my  acquaintance  with  the  operatives  would  lead  me  to  l»- 
lieve  that  about  CO  i)er  cent,  are  French  Canadians,  and  the  other  40 
about  equally  divid<Hl  between  Scotch,  Irish,  and  American. 

Q.  Are  there  any  Germans  t — A.  No,  sir ;  we  have  no  Oerman  poip- 
nlation. 
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I  Wont  you  state  to  m ,  in  your  own  way,  the  general  condition  of 
le  people ;  bow  yon  get  along  witli  tliem,  and  liow  they  get  along  with 
ir  employemf    I  Bhonld  like  to  have  yon  give  such  a  description  of 

■  MB  yon  woold  give  in  conversation  to  a  friend  who  knew  nothing 
Hi  the  drcometances.  Tou  have  a  general  idea  of  what  we  want  to 
i  oot  and  know  how  to  express  it. 

OOllDinOlfB  OF  THE  OPEBATIYE  POPULATION. 

L  Well,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people ;  1  think 
i  oar  popalation  does  not  differ  materially  in  its  character  fh)m  what 
I  will  find  in  any  New  England  manufacturing  town  of  the  same  class ; 
t  ii,  cotton  operatives. 

tThey  are  likely  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  this  city,  for  instance? — 
ndonbtedly.  The  general  tendency  of  the  French-Canadian  popn- 
koB — at  least  that  has  been  my  observation — is  to  the  larger  towns, 
ftooantry  mill  is  geuerally  a  graduating  school  for  the  city  mill.  The 
Boch  popalation  of  our  place,  for  instance,  has  a  tondency  towards 
)  larger  towns,  and  I  think  that  is  so  everywhere.  The  peculiar  char- 
vistics  of  the  French  are  a  desire  to  live  iu  large  settlements ;  they 
e show,  and  the  accommodations  and  societies  which  they  have  in  the 
ft  cities  rather  than  the  country.  So  that  I  think,  if  the  facts  could 
obtained,  Manchester,  ior  instance,  as  being  the  representative  town 
B«w  Hampshire  in  this  line  of  business,  would  probably  show  that 
■IS  made  up  very  largely  of  people  who  have  come  to  it  from  the 
iBer  towns.    I  think  that  the  new  hands,  for  instance,  who  come 

■  Canada  come  oftener  to  the  smaller  towns  at  first  than  directly  to 
llaige  towns.  So  I  shoald  say  that  in  the  country  mills  the  French- 
■tduui  popalation  would  not  average  quite  as  well  as  they  would  in 
ifatfger  towns — that  is,  they  have  not  been  in  the  country  so  long. 
|ifat  many  of  our  people  are  direct  trom  Canada,  and  of  course  they 
■e  to  the  States  in  mauy  cases — in  fact  in  all  cases — to  benefit  their 
idition.  Heretofore  in  our  own  community  the  Canadian  has  come 
tk  no  fixed  pari>os6  to  remain.  I  am  talking  now  of  the  larger  pro- 
ttioo  of  the  people.  The  French-Canadians  heretofore  have  come  to 
r  place  with  the  purpose  of  going  back  to  Canada  to  stock  the  little 
••  which  they  own  there,  or  to  remain  iu  our  communities  or  such 

fr  places  as  tbey  may  drift  to.  like  Maucliester  or  Lowell,  until  they 
have  money  enough  to  stock  their  farms  and  improve  their  con- 
te  at  home.  That  I  think  is  being  changed  somewhat  in  our  own 
uonity  at  present.  There  are  two  parishes  down  our  way,  one  for 
(Eaglish-speaking  and  one  for  the  French  speaking  Cathoiics.  One 
oiduirge  of  Father  Doody,  an  Irishman,  and  the  French  [>ortiou  is 
ekarge  of  Father  Dumas,  a  very  faithiul  man.  They  are  now  build- 
fa  new  chnreh,  and  since  that  movement  has  been  in  progresH  the 
ideDcy  of  the  French  people  has  been  to  look  al)out  them  for  btimes. 
ilkere  are  quite  a  number  of  French  people  there  now  who  are  bu>- 
(koaiea  for  themselves,  so  that  the  outlook  at  the  present  is  that  we 
iB  have  a  more  fixed  population  than  heretofore.  They  are  pn>vid 
fia  that  church  that  is  now  being  built  a  very  large  room  to  acconi 
late  two  or  three  hundred,  which  they  proi)08e  to  use  tV>r  a  ))anx:hial 
ooly  and  to  prepare,  1  presume,  the  younger  portions  of  their  t'ami 
ifior  the  duties  of  the  church.  Our  a^ent,  Captain  Shaw,  is  ver>' 
oh  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  education  of  these  people,  and  so 
Ifcepriasta. 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOTte. 

There  is  do  dissatisfaction,  so  far  as  I  know,  between  the  opentifM 
and  the  management  at  the  mills.  My  knowledge  of  the  managemot 
of  the  concern,  covering  the  period  that  I  have  been  there,  leads  meti 
believe  that  only  this  is  desired :  That  the  operatives  should  be  vd 
clothed,  well  housed,  and  have  all  their  wants,  spiritual,  intelleeteiL 
and  physical,  well  provided  for.  We  have  a  reading-room  oonneetei 
with  our  works,  which  we  support,  which  is  open  every  night  in  tlM 
week,  and  we  have  connected  with  it  a  library,  which  is  a  private  nob 
poration ;  but  the  use  of  it  is  nominal  to  the  mill  operatives,  to  whifll 
tlie  corporation  contributes  for  that  purpose,  so  that  it  practically  makii 
it  a  free  library.  There  are  some  6,()0()  volumes  in  it.  We  havein  tlM 
the  reading-room  all  the  poi>ular  publications  of  the  day,  soch  as  HarpcA 
Weekly,  and  the  daily  and  weekly  New  York  and  Boston  papers.  Itat 
is  no  antagonism  between  the  employes  and  the  employers.  Strikes  va 
have  had  in  one  or  two  departments.  I  think  during  the  years  that  I 
have  been  there  we  had  but  one  strike.  That  was  only  in  a  single  de- 
partment, and  it  was  only  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  The  matter  wan  thfli 
adjusted.    That  was  several  years  ago. 

COMPETITION  AND  WAOES. 

The  tendency  in  all  the  large  towns  to-day  of  all  the  people  is,  I OU^ 
toward  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  class  of  peopk  \ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cotton-mill  operative  is  among  the  pooMt 
paid  class  of  labor  in  the  country.  That  is  in  the  very  natore  of  thisfl} 
the  close  competition  in  cotton  manufacturing  compels  that;  bat  ism 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  prices  paid  in  one  commanity  coiiip«dl 
with  another.  There  is  a  common  labor  market  in  the  cotton  biuiiMM 
that  compels  one  manufacturer  practically  to  pay  the  same  price  tfaU 
his  neighbor  pays.  It  is  one  of  those  things  which  the  very  nature  rf 
the  case  would  compel ;  for  instance,  we  are  on  the  same  stream  witk 
the  Salmon  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Biddeford  Mills, aai 
the  Saco  Mills,  within  25  or  30  miles,  au^l  within  40  miles  of  Manchestfti 

Q.  And  Lewiston? — A.  Lewiston  is  further  away ;  but  there  is  a gM- 
oral  uniformity  of  pi  ices  in  all  departments  of  mill  labor.  For  instaitt 
if  Great  i'^ills  did  not  pay  as  well  as  Salmon  Falls,  the  best  help  wooll 
go  to  Salmon  Falls. 

Q.  And  if  Salmon  Falls  did  not  pay  as  well  as  Biddeford,  or  Biddft* 
ford  as  well  as  Lewiston,  the  best  help  would  go  where  they  would  |lt 
the  best  payf — A.  Yes.  So  that,  practically,  while  there  is  no  com- 
bination on  the  part  of  employers,  there  is  a  general  uniformity  of  {Mf. 
For  instance,  in  the  carding-room  the  card-grinders,  section-men,  Ml 
fly-imme  tenders  receive  about  the  sauie  price  for  similar  work  in  al 
those  places.  Frequently,  in  onler  to  leant  what  our  neighbors  are  pi^ 
ing,  the  hea<ls  of  departments  visit  other  phiees,  and  while,  as  I  hivs 
said,  the  pay  is  not  regulated  by  any  combination,  yet,  if  we  are  VV' 
ing  a  little  less  than  others,  we  have  to  come  up  on  the  price  of  IsDor. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  tendency  of  the  C/Ountry  mills  to  pay  a  little  le» 
than  the  city  mills,  for  the  price  of  living  is  a  little  less  than  itisiatkl 
city. 

operatives'  TENEMENTS,  RENTS,  AND  RATES  OP  BOARD. 

We  furnish  tenements  for  a  large  shan^  of  our  operatives.  Moitrf 
the  American,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  Irish,  in  fact  most  of  the  oU 
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fluniliea  of  oa    ]  e      i  1      r  own;  they  are  a  very 

7  daas  of  peo[  i  pon    i  of  the  tenemento  are  oo- 

a  by  the  Frei  w    >,       yet,  do  not  own  their  own 

ft.  The  price  of  board  is  fixed  a  very  low  figure.  We  have  one 
boarding-honse,  where  the  pn  of  board,  by  the  assistanoe  we 
to  boarding-house  keepers — giving  them  their  rent  and  other  oon- 
■ttoDS,  and  guaranteeing  their  board — is,  for  girls,  $1.75  a  week. 
■ne,  tbat  does  not  pay  the  boarding-house  keeper,  but  we  make 
m  deAeit.  In  the  men's  boarding-house  (for  we  have  a  large  house 
i  tiie  men  are  boarded  exclusively)  they  board  the  men  for  $2.50 
ik.  These  places  board  other  men  for  $3  to  $3.50,  and  where 
m  are  boarded  they  board  oth^r  women  for  $2  and  $2.50.  the  ml- 
riee  with  the  corporations  being  $2.  Large  tenements  of^ eight  or 
MMM  rent  for  $8  a  month,  and  the  smaller  houses  for  something  like 
$6  a  month. 

FBXNOH-OANADIANS  AS  OPBBATrVKS. 

adentaod  that  the  French-Canadian  {leople,  who  are  the  largest 
m  of  our  mill  population,  se  a  very  large  amount  of  money 
I  amounting  in  some  cases  to  i  reral  hundreds  a  year  to  a  family. 
B  been  informed  of  that  fact  tnrough  the  express  companies,  that 
send  home  to  their  people  quite  larr>e  sums  of  money,  llie  ten- 
N  aa  I  have  said,  then,  is  that  there  is  rather  an  emulation  among 
mm  of  people  to  live  better,  to  dress  better,  and  to  be,  on  the 
^  better  dtiaena  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  last  twenty 


I  tidnk  yon  stated  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  help  were  Oaoa- 

Bomething  like  00  per  cent  at  present 


XDUOATION  OF  THE  OHILDBBN  OF  OPSBATIVBB. 

Howaboottheir  attending  schools ;  to  what  extent  do  their  children 
laeated  t — ^A.  They  do  not  attend  the  schools  so  well  as  they  ought 
1^6  are  undertaking  to  compel  attendance  as  much  as  possible,  and 
ife  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  parish  priest  in  that  direction. 
mnt  they  evade  the  school  laws  to  some  extent.  The  better  por- 
riTthttn  avail  themselves  of  schools.  All  of  our  Irish  and  Scotch 
b  are  as  interested  in  the  schools  as  the  American  iK)pulation. 
b  the  public  or  parochial  schools? — A.  The  public  schools. 
The  parochial  school  exists  there,  I  suppose? — A.  It  is  not  started 
It  will  be  started  the  present  fall.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are 
ly  paroehial  schools  that  are  in  progress  there,  though  1  say  tMs 
■Muy.  I  am  not  certain  that  those  schools  are  assisted  by  the 
iL  There  are  private  schools,  where  the  French  Catholic  children 
4f  and  have  been  attending  for  two  or  three  years ;  but  not  large 
it. 

Da  yoo  think  this  parochial  school,  when  it  gets  into  operation, 
haw  off  the  Canadian  children  from  the  common  school  f — A.  Na 
Or  will  it  simply  make  room  for  a  class  that  has  not  attended  any- 
ftfi— A.  I  think  that  will  be  the  fact  There  are  quite  a  numt)er  of 
Ider  residents  there,  we  have  quite  a  number  of  French  families 
mve  lived  there  for  sdveral  years,  and  the  longer  they  live  with  us 
ion  they  assimilate,  and  adopt  our  customs  and  habits,  with  the 
tkm  of  the  language.  Very  few  of  the  older  people  speak  any 
age  bat  French* 
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Q.  What  should  you  say  of  the  desirability  of  the  Frenoh  ais  a  labor 
lug  element  there  f — A.  1  think  they  are  a  very  good  class  of  peophs. 
Of  coarse  they  difier  entirely  in  many  of  their  characteristics  from  thfi 
Irish  and  American,  but  they  aie  apt  and  qnick  to  leara  and  veiy  smut 
workers.    They  are  not  so  constant,  however. 

Q.  Ai*e  they  frugal  in  their  habits  f  ^A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  neaily 
so  frugal  as  the  Americans  or  Irish.  I  think  they  spend  their  none; 
more  freely  for  show  and  for  dress.  They  are  a  niore  pleasare-seekiiig 
people  than  either  the  Irish  or  the  American,  in  my  jnd^oo^nt;  tbatki 
from  my  observation  of  them.  They  could  not  be  eaUed  a  dianpttcd 
class  of  i>eople,  however.  Of  course  among  our  mill  operatives  we  hsfe 
some  people  that  would  be  called  dissipated. 

THE  GROO  SHOP  AND  TH^  OPERATIVB. 

About  all  the  disturbance  and  dissatisfaction  that   arise,  in  our 
local  community  at  least,  arise  through  the  grog-shop  more  than  any 
other  place.     If  men  in  a  community,  whether  believing  in  total  absti- 
nence or  not,  hut  believing  in  temi)erance  and  frugality,  would  take 
hold  of  the  grogshop  question  in  our  large  manufacturing  towns, it 
would  very  soon  settle  itself.    I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  tm 
best  citizens  of  all  nationalities,  without  regard  to  religion,  or  to  any- 
thing but  sober,  temperate  habits,  should  look  after.    Whether  nm 
are  total  abstainers  or  not,  if  they  would  take  hold  of  this  question  of 
temj)erance  in  our  local  community,  especially  among  our  mill  popula- 
tion, I  think  there  would  be  a  great  change  at  once  for  the  better  among 
that  class  of  labor.    As  an  illustration,  I  will  say  that  our  local  eon- 
munity  has  taken  that  matter  into  their  own  hands.    The  best  eitiani 
of  the  town,  reganlless  of  the  question  of  total  abstinence  or  of  aigniag 
pledges,  are  takin<;  hold  of  the  question.    There  is  an  organization  Id 
our  conimnnity  <'(>]np(>se<l  of  praetif^ally  all  the  business  men  of  the 
town,  having  the  hearty  support  and  sympathy  of  the  clergy  of  all  de- 
nominations, that  undertakes  to  prosecute  flagrant  violations  of  law,  and 
to  restrict  as  far  as  possible  the  groggeries  of  the  place.     I  think  a  veiy 
marked  change  has  taken  place  in  our  community  within  the  last  year, 
under  the  influence,  very  largely,  of  the  moral  support  which  that  mow- 
inent  has  received  from  the  whole  i)eople  of  the  commnnity.    There  is  M 
doubt  but  that  that  is  one  of  the  vital  questions  relatingto  the  welfcrerf 
the  mill  populations  of  this  State.    Where  it  is  possible  in  a  country  ooa- 
munity  of  ri,(M)0  or  <l,()0()  inhabitants  to  have  fifty  or  sixty  groggaiiei 
that  do  not  purport  to  be  anything  else  than  tippling  shops,  and  whiR 
they  ar<»  lillnwed  to  remain  undisturlicd,  there  will  always  be  peopfc 
l)onrly  clotheil,  i)()(>ily  fed,  and  poorly  housetl,  and  there  will  be  cM- 
dieii  ragged  and  niniiing  about  the  sti*eets.     1  believe  that  the  qneetioi 
of  to  day  aiiHHig  tlie  laboring  people  of  this  State,  for  all  men  that  mat 
to  bettt^r  the  condition  of  labor,  whether  they  profess  to  be  total  ib^ 
staineis  or  not,  is  to  legulate  this  traflic  by  local  organizations.    Ida 
not  believe  in  in<lisrriniinate  prosecutions,  but  I  believe  in  jadicioo* 
prosecutions,  the   j)n)secutions  of   men  who    keep  disorderly  plaeffc 
That  should  l)e  attended  to  by  the  l(K*al  coiumunities,  and  it  will  inlartpe 
measure  rrtrtify  many  of  the  evils  that  now  exist. 

Q.  Have  your  obs(  rvations  extended  to  the  surrounding  manafactor- 
ing  places — s;iy  to  Dover,  or  other  portions  of  the  State — ^to  EeeWt 
llillsbonV,  La«<»ni;i,  or  other  ])laces — to  know  whether  in  a  general  vtj 
these  remarks  of  yours,  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  worki^ 
I>eople  in  Great  Falls,  would  be  generally  applicable  f — ^A.  I  think  it 
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d  to  oar  claas  >f  labor.  Tbe  city  of  Dover  has  a  more  diversified 
itry  than  our  town.  Our  place  is  smaller,  and  tbe  cotton  industry 
B  main  one.  The  woolen  and  cotton  mills  of  Dover  are  the  main  in- 
ry  tbere^  but  the  industries  there  are  more  diversified.  From  all 
Dformation  I  can  get  through  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statisfics  of 
laehosetts,  and  m3'  general  acquaintance  with  manufacturing  towns 
Iglioat  the  State,  I  think  that  what  I  have  said  in  reference  to 
fBiies  is  true ;  that  the  want  and  poor  condition  of  the  people,  or 
6  operative  portion  of  the  people,  can  be  directly  traced  to  intern- 


Berwick  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  from  youf — ^A.  Tes. 

How  is  it  as  to  liquor  laws  there,  or  the  condition  of  the  people 
m  'consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks — is  there  a  local  supply,  or 
ley  get  it  from  Kew  Hampshire  f — A.  Well,  I  presume  it  is  sold  on 
ierwick  side,  but  most  of  it  in  sold  on  our  side  of  the  river.  I  pre- 
)  that  at  the  public  house  there  may  be  a  bar,  but  there  is  not  what 
■all  a  grog-shoi>— not  a  tippling-shop  on  the  Berwick  side. 

Are  yon  acquainted  with  Saooand  other  manufacturing  centers  in 
16 1 — A.  Tes. 

Soffidently  so  to  have  observed  whether  this  evil  you  complain  of 
a  there  to  a  considerable  extent  f — A.  Yes. 

And  Lewiston  f — A.  Yes. 

PROHIBITION. 

le  great  trouble,  I  believe  (of  course  this  is  somewhat  foreign,  per- 
L  to  the  general  thought),  in  the  correction  of  some  of  these  evils 
Men  in  the  unbusinesslike  and  extremely  radical  measures  which 
i  lemperance  people  have  intem})erately  undertaken  to  enforce,  and 
fa  have  not  been  backed  up  by  the  sentiment  of  the  community.  1 
kof  this  l>ecau8f,  while  1  do  not  claim  to  be  a  total  abstinence mun 
df^  I  do  believe  that  temperance  is  essential  for  everybody  ;  and  1 
rve  that  to  day  it  is  the  question  of  all  questions  in  our  large  towns 
kd  good  people  of  every  coiiuuunity  to  meet — to  take  the  practical 
reementctf  laws  in  this  direction  out  of  the  hands  of  enthusiasts 
impractical  men  and  put  the  whole  question  in  the  hands  of  prao- 
•od  reasonable  men,  who  l<x)k  to  practical  work  rather  than  theory. 
rj  community  should  be  the  jiid^e  of  what  is  pro}>er  to  be  done,  and 
t  eao  best  be  done  in  that  community.  Now,  1  do  not  suppose  that 
HNslety  that  we  have  organized  in  our  community  meets  the  disap> 
al  of  men  like  our  hotel-keepers,  for  iuntance.  who,  we  all  tacit^ 
if,  are  obliged,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  sell  more  or  less  wines  and 
Ha  that  are  prudently  used,  or  our  druggists,  for  instance,  who  prop- 
isU  liquors  to  pro[>er  parties,  and  such  men  as  have  no  conscientious 
fim  against  drinking  a  gla^ss  of  wine,  are  in  synii>athy  with  the 
■nent  to  curtail  as  much  as  possible  the  groggeries  and  to  punish 
eriy  those  people  who  make  iuteuipenite  aii<l  impro]H>r  use  of  stimu- 
If  attd  persistently  do  so  to  Uie  neglect  of  their  families. 

WORKING   HOURS. 

How  many  hours  do  your  operatives  work  ! — A.  Sixty-six  hours  a 
L  wben  they  work.    There  is  one  point,  too,  that  I  am  glad  you 

called  my  attention  to:  tbe  question  of  hours  of  labor.  While 
■ally  all  the  mills  throughout  the  State  work  eleven  hours  (I  pre- 
I  that  in  most  of  the  mills  it  is  the  same  as  ours),  about  25  per  cent. 
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more  oames  are  on  the  pay-roll  than  the  avcra^  nnmber  of  hands,  and 
the  inference  is,  and  it  is  practically  trae,  that  p^ple  in  the  cotton  milk 
work  throughout  the  year  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  time.    That  is,  1 
mean  jthat  a  hand  would  be  out  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  time,  or  ii 
that  proportion  throughout  the  year.    The  names  upon  my  pay-roDi 
amount  to  about  twenty-flTe  hundred.    That  is  about  the  number  thatap- 
pear  on  my  pay-rolls  ^om  month  to  month — between  twenty-fourhundral 
and  twenty-five  hundred.    And  yet,  taking  into  account  the  people  wha 
come  in  for  a  day  or  two,  whose  names  would  appear  upon  the  p«y- 
roll,  I  have  at  different  times  looked  the  matter  up  without  making  a& 
eurate  figures,  but  getting  at  it  as  nearly  as  I  could,  and  I  should  jadge 
that  the  difference  between  eighteen  hundred  hands  and  the  twenty-thm 
hundred  hands  on  our  payrolls  would  fairly  indicate  the  average  timeof 
the  average  ''outage" of  the  people  who  work  constantly.    The  mfll 
operatives  are  made  up  very  largely  of  families.    For  instance,  as  a  rote, 
the  French  Canadian  that  comes  to  the  States,  or  the  Sootenman  who 
comes  from  Glasgow,  adopts  the  mill  business  in  a  very  large  measoie, 
because  his  family  is  particularly  adapted  to  that  line  of  business.   A 
man  who  has  six  or  seven  daughters,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  and  two 
or  three  sons,  will  naturally  come  to  the  States,  and  the  girls  will  make 
good  wages  in  the  mill.    Immediately  a  family  of  that  character  eu 
earn  $5  or  $6  a  day.    I  have  families  in  my  mind  that  have  not  been  ii 
the  States  more  than  a  year.    I  know  one  family  in  particular,  thatcase 
to  our  State  when  green  hands,  that  are  now  earning  $6  or  $7,  in  tbe 
family,  per  day. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  that  money — ^it  supports  the  family,  of  coune; 
but  what  becomes  of  the  surplus  T — A.  It  supports  the  family,  andiaa 
very  large  number  of  cases  they  send  the  residue  to  Canada. 

Q.  Where  they  are  accustomed  to  sending  it  to  Canada,  you  expaol 
that  family  to  return  to  Canada  f — A.  Yes. 

•     SAYINGS  OF  OPERATIYBS. 

Q.  Do  they  deposit  to  any  extent  in  the  savings  institutions  of  die 
place  ? — A.  They  are  beginning  to  do  so.  I  am  connected  with  oar  8ST- 
ings  hank  thens  and  I  find  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  ourFrmck 
people  dep08itinj>:  now.  Our  bank  was  one  of  the  ^^  scaled  "  banks,  aol 
we  have  lately  resumed.  And  the  shadow  that  has  been  over  thebankt 
has  modified  their  operations  somewhat,  perhaps,  during  the  last  thne 
or  four  years.  But  I  noticed  during  the  present  summer  that  depositi 
are  beginning  to  come  in  from  the  French-Canadians.  The  other  cbMl 
are  natural  depositors. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  are  tbe  working  people  becoming  thrifty  and  savings 
and  i-eally  making  accunuilationsf— A.  I  think  so.  In  many  cases  that 
would  appear  to  be.  so  from  my  own  knowledge — families  that  wooM 
seem  to  have  poverty  at  the  door  have  really  very  nice  fat  bank  u 
counts,  in  many  cases. 

Q.  Poverty  is  the  fonn  in  which  economv  exhibits  itself  with  Uiemt— 
A.  Yea. 

Q.  That  is,  they  pinch  themselves  in  order  to  save  money  f — A.  Yeii 
I  have  known  tiieni  to  do  that.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  mills tB 
send  out  among  the  poorer  class  of  people,  during  the  holiday  seasoBf 
somewhere  lH*twt*eii  1,500  and  2,00i>  pounds  of  geese  and  |K)ultry  to  dis^ 
tribute,  and  by  accident  1  happened  to  notice  the  names,  and  1  kaev 
that  in  many  cases  those  names  that  were  so  carefully  handed  in 
those  of  people  who  had  a  larger  bank  account  thim  I  had. 
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AMKUAL  PBODUOnYB   OAPAOITT  OF  MZLLa 

^  What  18  the  pn    net  of  your  mills  aDDoally  f — A.  We  have  been 

liD^  far  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  on  short  time.    Our  capacity  is 

li  8,900,000  pounds  per  year,  or  about  30,000,000  yards  of  cotton 

ii. 

^  Too  osoallj  produce  about  that f — ^A.  Tes.    Our  product  is  seven 

ght  siiUion  pounds,  usually. 

»  Too  think  these  observation  9  of  yi    rs  are  in  a  pretty  close  degree 

itable  to  the  manufacturing  in  in  your  vieiuity  f— A.  I  think 

anything  else  occur  to  you  to  state  f — A.  Nothing. 


Manohestbb,  N.  H.,  October  15, 1883. 
Wf.  WiLLLiM  MoDoM  ALD  examined. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

■estion.  Ton  are  a  Catholic  clergyman  f — Answer.  Yes. 

»  How  long  have  you  been  engag^  as  such  in  this  city  f — ^A.  Thirty-  * 

jMurs ;  I  have  been  forty- two  years  a  clergyman. 

.  Where  were  you  before  you  came  here  f — A.  In  Saint  John,  New 

ttswick. 

;.  Too  have  seen  nearly  the  whole  growth  of  this  city,  thenf^-A. 

MMt ;  yeo— they  were  building  an  Advent  church  here,  to  go  to  Heaven 

tte  year  I  came  here. 

^  Did  they  all  go  that  year  f — A.  No. 

be  CHAnucAN.  Teli'us  the  story  as  to  the  creation  of  this  city. 

he  WmrESS.  There  in  nothing  that  1  have  seen  in  or  about  the  cor- 

itMHis  that  meets  my  disapproval  that  you  coakl  rectify. 

THS  AUTHORITY  OF  TH£  COMMITTEE. 

M I  was  going  to  dispute  your  right  to  come  here.    I  think  you  are 

masser  in  coming  into  our  State.    These  mills  and  corporations 

•  have  been  broufirht  into  existence  by  us ;  our  State  legislatures 

■ght  them  into  existenct^  and  incorporated  them.    They  are  State 

iifirtions,  and  what  right  has  the  United  States  to  come  in  here  and 

■feio  with  these  things  f 

the  Ohaibmak.  The  Senate  has  appointed  us  as  a  committee  to  in- 

It  into  the  conditions  of  labor. 

Sm  Wmvsss.  Well,  you  are  sent  around  the  country  as  a  committee. 

Hat  committee  made  up  of  five,  ten,  or  what  number  of  membersT 

Eke  CHintlfAX  There  are  ten  in  the  whole  committee,  and  some  are 

lif  testimony  here. 

Ehe  WmfESS.  Wbo  gave  the  committee  power  to  subdividef 

[he  Chairmak .  The  resolution  of  the  Senate  gives  them  that  power. 

Ike  WmiKSS.  That  resolution  I  did  not  see — only  what  covereil  the 

et-matter. 
Chairman.  That  is  in  the  resolution. 
Ihi  WmfKSS.  T  did  not  know  that  two  ordinarily  formed  a  committee. 
iric  we  ought  to  have  an  odd  numlM^r.     ''There's  luck  in  odd  num- 

Cand  we  oug  it  to  have  three  at  least. 
Chairmak.  Well,  we  are  directed  to  take  testimony,  and  have 
14^^  3— (5  LAW) 
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the  right  and  authority  to  do  ao.  There  is  no  question  about  that  I 
do  not  wish  you,  however,  to  make  any  statement  that  yon  do  not  de- 
sire to  make.  We  have  not  asked  any  gentleman  whatever  to  answer 
any  question  that  he  did  not  feel  iuclined  to  answer,  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  you  to  say  anything  to  us  if  you  do  not  wish  to  do  eo 
But  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  power  and  authority  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  by  the  Senate,  and  of  the  power  of  imprisonment  for 
contempt,  but  that  question  is  not  raised,  because  we  have  said  nab- 
stantialiy  to  ever^^  gentleman  that  he  could  answer  such  qaestioDS  ai 
he  pleased ;  and  where  anything  was  unpleasant  to  him  to  nay,  either 
for  himself  or  the  people  he  represents,  to  withhold  it,  and  I  want  yon 
certainly  to  do  the  same.  I  knew  that  you  understood  more  in  legaid 
to  the  condition  of  the  hiboring  people  here  than  almost  any  other  citi- 
zen of  Manchester,  and  I  know  your  vei*y  close  relations  with  one  par 
ticular  section  of  the  people,  and  it  seemed  to  me  rather  proper  that  yon 
should  speak  for  them  and  tell  what  you  know  that  should  be  said. 

The  Witness.  If  you  were  a  committee  of  our  State  legialatnie  then 
I  would  not  disputo  what  you  have  siud ;  but  the  State  loKisl^bire 
brought  these  corporations  into  existence,  and  the  same  power  can  de- 
stroy them. 

The  Chairman.  Every  man  in  this  State,  while  being  a  citiien  of 
Kew  Hampshire,  is  also  an  American  citizen,  and  votes  for  Prerident 
and  Vice-President,  and  consti^tes  a  part  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of 
the  State.    It  is  on  that  theory  that  the  nation  claims  to  have  some 
right  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  people  with  reference  to  legislatiOD, 
if  it  thinks  necessary.    Besides,  it  has  always  done  this,  and  where  it 
does  not  legislate  it  does  much  in  the  way  of  collection  and  distribo* 
tiou  of  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  States  and  of  the  people  at 
large,  as  in  the  case  of  the  census,  for  instance.    Investigations  of  this 
kind  are  very  frequent,  indeed,  not  exactly  in  the  line  of  what  mig^tbe 
as  beneiicial  to  the  people,  perhaps,  as  this  investigation  may  W,  but 
the  power  to  investigate  is  very  frequently  exercised  by  the  natiooai 
Congress. 

The  Witness.  You  state  tbat,  but  1  do  not  s<^  any  evidence  of  the 
Htateinent.  Where  doe^  the  United  States  Congress  get  i>ower  to eonie 
into  the  State  and  inquire  into  the  State  institutions  f 

The  Chairman.  I  sim])ly  say  that  it  exercises  the  power  to  inqoire 
into  the  rontlition  of  the  i)eople. 

Tlie  Witness.  But  is  tliat  implied  in  the  Constitution  f 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  has  always  been  exercise<l,  and  1  sappoie 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  Congress  would  not  exercise  it  if  it  diil  not 
think  it  possessed  it.  However,  that  is  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
constitutional  law.  I  have  my  views,  an<l  1  suppose  you  have  toot 
views  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Witness.  That  is  tlie  reason  1  hesitated  to  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  undertake  to  convince  you  on  that  sob 
ject,  because  1  miglit  not  succeed  in  doing  so.  I  simply  say  that  if  theit 
is  any  fact  that  you  know  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  working 
people  that  y(m  think  might  be  stated  to  the  public 

The  Witness  (interposing).  Oh,  1  do  not  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  xVnything  that  n:ight  do  gooil 

The  Witness.  Any  fact  that  I  know  1  am  not  obliged  to  make  knows 
to  anybody,  exi'ept  to  such  body  as  might  l>e  in  power  to  use  the  infer 
mation  1  give  lor  the  benetit  of  the  parties  that  1  si)eak  of. 

Tlie  Chairman.  1  say  1  will  not  raise  that  question  with  you  at  all 

The  VViTNESs.  J  think  I  am  altogether  in  'ifog  in  ex)ming  in  here  and 
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I  qaestioDS  with  reference  to  these  matters ;  I  think  I  am  in 
I  piaee.  I  think  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  should  call  npon 
iwers  to  soch  questions.  [To  a  gentleman  in  the  audience.] 
jroa  think  about  that,  Mr.  Smith;  if  three  or  four  men  want  in- 
m  here  they  must  go  to  the  State  legislature  and  get  it ;  and 

b^ond  their  power,  the  State  legislature  and  nobady  else  has 

to  <adl  them  to  account.    That  is  my  opinion. 
AIRMAN.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  want  to  raise  any  question  in 

that  with  you.  Congress  believes  that  it  has  the  power  to 
e,  and  it  sends  us  out  to  take  testimony. 
TNS88.  As  to  national  testimony — testimony  concerning  affairs 
be  States,  I  admit — ^things  that  concern  the  whole  nation;  but 
loal  matter.  All  these  men,  Mr.  Smith,  that  are  sent  about 
ry  here,  are  generally  men  learned  in  the  law  and  up  in  the 
id  quillets"  of  the  law,  and  we  are  not  able  to  compete  with 
mt  matter.  But  the  only  thing  that  can  come  out  of  this  matter 
to  instruct  the  committee  that  there  are  many  things  in  com- 
ide,  &C.,  that  they  do  not  know  anything  about.  Therefore 
^ing  to  get  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  at  our  expense. 
AiRifAN.  Those  are  matters  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  a 
I  upon.  If  you  are  disposed  to  give  us  any  account  of  the  con- 
Jie  laboring  people  as  you  have  seen  it,  or  make  such  sugges- 
oa  think  useful  to  any  tribunal,  we  will  be  very  glad,  indeed, 
oa  do  so.  It  is  entirely  at  yohr  own  option. 
[TNS88.  There  is  nothing  that  I  could  say  that  has  not  already 
•mid  by  my  predecessors  at  this  table.  Mr.  Livermore  and  all 
its  know  everything  about  these  mills — more  than  I  do.  Here 
g  Mr.  Smith]  is  a  man  that  spent  twenty  or  thirty  years  among 

[TH.  I  came  here  about  the  same  time  you  did. 

the  Chairman  : 

jTOu  know  of  any  ill  will  or  lack  of  harmony  in  the  intercourse 

;he  employers  and  the  working  people  of  this  city  f — A.  Oh, 

[ways  in  any  country  in  tlie  world  dissatisfaction  on  the  side 

ployed,  no  matter  how  well  they  are  paid. 

fou  know  of  any  injustice  or  grievance  or  hardship  that  our 

people  suffer  from  here  that  could  be  rectified  f — A.  I  do  not 

LDjrthing  that  is  in  your  |)Ower  to  rectify. 

jTon  know  of  anything  that  anybody  could  rectify  f — ^A.  Tes ; 

le  State  legislature  might  rectify  some  things. 

at  might  that  legislature  do  f — A.  Well,  sir ;  I  do  not  care  to 

ml  question. 

i  do  not  propose  to  state  what  might  be  rectified  by  the  State 

e  t — A.  If  the  State  calls  uih)u  me  I  will  tell  them  what  I  think 

matter. 

AIRMAN.  Well,  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  you  any  questions  that  you 
re  to  answer.  Do  yon  think  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
people  in  this  city  is  improving  or  otherwise,  or  has  been  im- 
Doe  you  have  resided  here  f 

ITNESS.  I  think  they  are  improving.    There  is  an  improve- 
yver  the  world,  I  guess,  and  all  over  the  Stiite. 
r  is  it  in  the  matter  of  general  intelligence  among  the  working 
ire  in  the  city;  are  tliey  improving  in  that  regard  ? — A.  Our 

done  what  it  could.  My  old  friend,  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
(  legislated  w  ill  for  the  rising  generation,  and  wishes  all  the 
Abeedooatec 
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Q.  Aud,  as  a  rale,  their  condition  is  improTingf  yoa  tUnk  t— A.  1 
think  so. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  their  homes;  as  a  role,  do  they  live  in  bet- 
ter houses  than  they  did  formerly,  or  in  better  tenements*  or  with  bel- 
ter accommodations  in  the  way  of  shelter  generally  t— A.  Mr.  Saitk 
here  knows  more  about  that  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  it  is  yourself  that  must  respond  to  it. 

OPESATIYES'  TEITEMENTS. 

The  Witness.  I  always  thought  that  these  tenements  should  ha?) 
flat  roofs,  and  that  there  should  be  steam  through  every  tenement  m* 
the  corporations,  so  that  those  rooms  in  the  attics  should  be  warm  sutf 
comfortable  in  the  winter  as  well  as  those  on  the  lower  floors.  I  lookil 
it  as  a  crying  grievance  to  have  these  poor  girls  for  eleven  hours  ii  i 
steamed  atmosphere,  and  then  oblige  them  at  night  to  go  np  into  m 
attic  where  there  is  no  heat  of  any  kind. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  improvements  that  might  be  made  f— A 
That  is  one  great  grievance. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Yes.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  complaint  of  that  in 
New  York.  We  took  a  great  deal  of  testimony  of  that  Hind.  How  iiit 
as  to  their  sanitary  conditions ;  are  there  any  improvements  that  oeev 
to  you  that  ought  to  be  made  T 

The  Witness.  No  ;  1  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  You  think  the  tenements  onght  to  be  warmed  t — ^A.  Yes. 
.  Q.  Especially  the  upper  rooms  f — A.  Yes.  Then,  in  the  summer  tiM^ 
when  these  poor  girls  get  sick,  or,  in  the  foil,  when  they  are  down  with 
autumn  fevers,  they  are  obliged  to  lie  in  these  hot  attics  in  a  tespcn* 
ture  of  8(P  to  90<^,  perishing  with  thirst  and  fever,  under  these  dito 
roofs ;  it  is  terrible.  I  have  been  oftentimes  in  there  and  have  ben 
melting  while  talking  to  a  poor,  sick  patient.  [To  Mr.  Smith.]  Have 
you  anything  to  do,  Mr.  Smith,  about  bringing  into  existence  this  gnU 
hospital  that  is  being  talked  about  i  [To  the  chairman.]  Hare  joi 
seen  it  f 

The  Chaibman.  No,  I  have  not. 

The  Witness.  I  must  say  the  United  States  senatorial  committee  bM 
not  made  good  use  of  their  time  if  they  have  not  visited  that  hospitiL 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  describe  it  to  us. 

The  Witness.  It  is  down  here  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and  yoa  cio 
see  it.  L  tried  in  part  to  make  np  for  the  absence  of  that  hospital  bf 
having  a  place  at  the  foot  of  Hanover  street,  and  1  never  received! 
yard  of  cloth  for  it.  Nobody  has  ever  said  to  me, "  You  have  a  Itfp 
number  of  people  there,  and  I  will  help  you."  Such  a  caricature  of  the 
word  "  hospital "  as  this  institution  is  1  have  never  before  seen.  Wkea 
the  news  came  up  in  ina^tiiloquent  language  from  Boston,  throngfa  tke 
newspapers,  that  the  Atnoskeag  Company  had  a  great  hospital  for  the 
operatives,  1  had  a  good  laugh  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Livermore.  Ttat 
hospit^il  has  yet  to  come  into  existence.  It  is  one  of  the  great  deficiti 
of  the  corporation. 

Q.  You  think  there  should  be  improvements  in  the  way  of  heatinc 
the  tenements,  and  there  should  be  some  hospital  for  the  operati\'e»^- 
A.  Exactly.  And  I  think  ther<»  should  be  some  agent  of  the  corpora 
tions  to  see  that  the  operatives  should  have  proi)er  mattresses  tode«p 
on,  and  that  the  food  given  to  them  should  be  properly  cooked,  and  t$ 
on.  There  is  too  much  arbitrary  power  in  these  corporations  and  board- 
ing-house keepers. 
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)•  How  is  it  in  renrd  to  the  clothing  of  operatives,  as  a  rale  t— A. 
fjr  are  very  well  clad,  indeed. 

i.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  that  resfiectf — A.  No,  I  always  take  the 
iQDd  that  no  persons  in  Manchester  need  want  anything  if  they  are 
€r,  frugal,  and  proper  in  the  use  of  their  money.  This  is  a  constant 
of  mine.    I  speak  of  it  in  churoh  and  CTerywhere. 
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lowever,  there  is  one  thing  that  comes  up  to  my  mind  that  Mr.  Smith 
a  knows  more  of  than  1  do,  as  he  is  connected  with  the  Amoskeag 
poration,  though  I  only  use  the  language  in  a  hesitating  way  and  do 
very  well  know  how  to  express  it.    When  you  have  an  order,  Mr. 
Ith,  on  the  works,  for  the  coming  styles  of  fashion — for  those  things 
t  are  going  to  be  the  ntyles — ^you  go  to  work  and  employ  men  and 
tbe  print  works  of  die  Manchester  corporation,  and  other  oorpotra* 
M,  to  get  up  these  new  fabrics  for  the  coming  styles,  and  you  get 
B  to  work,  not  bnly  the  legal  day,  but  also  at  night.    That  is  done  in 
print  works,  is  it  not^  sometimes  f 
[r.  Smith.  I  have  forgotten. 
?be  Witness.  Is  not  Uiat  done  in  the  print  works  f 
f  r.  Smith.  Tea,  sir. 

1m»  Witnssb.  Has  it  not  often  been  done  in  the  print  works  f 
Ir.  Smith.  It  has  been  said  so. 

lie  Witness.  Well,  if  I  went  on  to  talk  vaguely  in  that  way.  there 
aid  be  nothinjg  said  here.    You  are  a  party  to  it,  are  yon  nott 
fr.  Smith.  Tes,  sir. 

Dbe  Witness.  They  fill  the  print  works  up  in  that  way,  and  give  no 
n  p^,  either,  for  working  at  night.  Then,  afterwards,  all  these  ex- 
^aen,  and  many  of  the  ordinary  men,  are  sent  out,  as  there  is  no 
tk  for  them.  Perhaps  they  will  th^M)  l)e  a  month  or  two  monthR  idle. 
i  there  will  be  no  employment  at  all,  becHUHC  the  ow Ati  of  the  print 
■ks  want  to  make  dividends.  As  the  old  farmer  says,  *^  While  the 
n  tkines  the  hay  must  be  looked  after.'^  So  the  printworks  [)eople 
hrsthe  operatives  in  while  they  want  them,  and  when  they  get  the 
ittber  of  goods  off  they  say,  ^^  We  don't  want  you  any  longer."  In- 
Hd  of  doing  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  ought  to  be  obliged  to  employ 
•  S|Mratives  only  in  th^  daytime,  and  not  do  any  work  at  night  at  all, 
^Ikst  this  day  employment  would  continue.  Instead  of  the  order  re- 
ririag  the  two  months'  time,  the  order  should  require  four  months  to 
ttilap. 

9L  Can  the  corporations  control  that  f — A.  They  can,  of  course. 
Q»  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  conifietition  between  them  and  other 
— ilkcluniis  in  re^^und  to  their  business? — A.  Of  course;  !\mong  all 
hi  corporations  throughout  New  England,  if  not  elne  where. 
Q.  The  corporations  that  do  not  do  that,  as  the  saying  is,  ^*  get  left," 
IS  lose  the  chance  to  make  their  gooclsf — A.  That  may  be. 
Q.  And  the  working  people  would  lose  their  work  altogether  in  such 
IKt-^A.  That  could  not  ap)>]y  universiiUy,  because  these  goods  are 
IMial  and  the  order  is  limited,  requiring  only  a  sf >ecial  amount.    There- 
H  the  other  corporations  could  not  be  afi'ecte<l.    That  is  all  that  1  can 
irihat  gives  any  additional  light  to  what  has  been  said  here.     But  I 
•tfon  yoar  right  to  send  after  me,  or  any  other  man.     1  think  the 
rftsd  States  Congress  has  no  right  whatever  to  come  int(»  New  lianip- 
im  and  ask  how  the  mills  are  working  in  the  State,  because  the  State 
it  tlioae  corporations,  and  if  there  is  any  abuse  in  them  it  is  the  State 
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that  must  remedy  it.  That  is  my  doctrine.  Then  I  doabt  very  modi  if 
two  men  make  a  committee  to  investigate  anything.  Here  are  twoiMD 
that  come  here  and  call  upon  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  to  listen  to 
certain  interrogatories.  I  doubt  their  right.  There  ought  to  be  at  leirt 
three  members  to  form  a  committee. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  have  said,  that  is  a  matter  I  do  not  care  to  dis- 
cuss, except  to  state  the  facts.  Everybody  has  a  right  to  have  hit 
views  about  State  rights. 

The  Witness.  But  the  act  of  Congress — has  it  given  you  power  todi- 
vide  your  committee  iuto  twos  or  threes,  or  anything  of  that  sortf 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  or  ones,  for  that  matter.  What  we  are  doing 
is  taking  testimony  to  be  submitted  to  the  full  committee,  and  by  that 
acted  u])on  before  auy  report  is  made  to  the  Senate.  It  is  the  sane 
as  a  suit  at  law,  in  which  a  deposition  may  be  taken  before  one  niu 
in  one  State,  and  before  another  man  in  another  State,  and  a  tfaiid 
man  in  a  third  State,  all  that  testimony  being  brought  finally  beforethe 
judge,  which,  in  this  case,  would  be  the  full  committee;  and  whatenr 
it  does  will  be  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  whatever  the  Senate  does 
will  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Kepreseutatives ;  and  if  the  House  does 
anything  about  it  the  whole  result  will  be  sent  to  the  President. 

The  Witness.  There  will  be  nothing  done  about  it  If  I  live  ten  yem 
or  more,  I  shall  not  see  these  tenement  houses  improved  a  bit 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be ;  but  they  probably  have  been  improved 
since  you  came  here. 

The  Witness.  Ko  ;  it  is  the  same  old  thing. 

operatives'  tenements. 

Q.  Have  you  been  through  the  new  ones  that  have  been  recently  eiMt 
ed  f — A.  These  flat-roofed  one«  over  the  river  are  i>erhap8  a  little  in- 
provement,  but  very  few  have  been  built  by  the  Amoskeag  corpoi* 
tiou — very  fd^  good  oiu^s,  1  assure  you.  These  attic  roofs  and  apart 
ments  never  ought  to  exist,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated — never. 
They  have  no  heat  in  winter,  and  they  have  too  much  of  it  in  sainiiMr. 
There  is  no  lieat  distributed  through  the  buildings,  and  when  the  eft 
ratives  are  at  meals  they  have  to  eat  half-congealed  food.  The  hotter 
on  the  table  is  half  ice  for  want  of  proper  heat  in  the  house.  Ev«y 
tenement  ought  to  have  steam  heat  throughout,  so  that  it  would  be  (to 
tributed  upstairs  and  down-stairs,  through  the  dining-room  and  all 
parts  of  the  house.    Tliat  is  my  idea. 

Q.  Does  any  other  improvement  occur  to  you  that  ought  to  be  made 
in  any  resi)ect  f — A.  Xo ;  but  I  repeat  it  is  a  great  evil,  this  rushingiMi 
into  a  factory  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time,  and  thea 
rushin^i:  thetu  out  again  with  nothing  for  them  to  do,  doubling  tfcr 
day  when  they  are  at  work,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  Thelar 
ought  to  say  what  time  a  man  shall  work. 

HOURS   OF  LABOR. 

Q.  Mow  long  do  you  think  that  time  ought  to  l>e  f — A.  What  we  have 
now  will  do.  Of  course  some  have  one  i(lea  and  some  another.  When 
I  canu^  hen*  first  tlic  working  hours  were  thirteen  or  fourteen.  andtiK 
only  good  that  I  vwr  saw  come  out  of  a  New  Hampshire  strike  wiujtbal 
strike  whicii  reduced  the  hours  of  labor.  When  they  were  forcing;  bh* 
to  work  fourteen  honis  a  day  the  men  got  up  and  protested  against il 
and  they  struck,  so  that  the  mills  had  to  come  down  to  eleven  honn. 
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[ow  long  ago  was  that  strike  f — A.  Mayor  BnntiDg  was  then 
\  somewhere  aboat  1852  or  1853;  in  the  old  "  Know-Nothing^ 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Smith  was  involved  in  that  or  not — 
bey  were  trying  to  drive  all  of  us  Englisli  speaking  Catholics 
signers  out  of  the  country,  and  when  they  bunied  the  Pope  in 

when  President  Pierce,  it  was  said,  was  about  to  become  a 
wist,''  and  took  James  Campbell,  a  Catholic,  into  his  cabinet,  and 
Kcrets  of  American  diplomacy  were  going  to  be  revealed  to  the 

That  was  all  in  our  papers  here.  There  was  a  General  \bbott, 
18  then  the  editor  of  a  little  paper  called  the  Boston  Bee ;  he  was 
riot  *'  of  the  worst  stripe.  He  is  dead  now,  however.  What  is 
ae  of  that  man  that  goes  round  now  lecturing  for  Irish  patriotism  T 
JICE  (in  the  audience).  James  Redpath. 

IN^ITNKSS.  Yes ;  he  was  a  "  burning  patrioi  ^  on  the  Boston  Bee. 
way,  I  have  a  suggestion  that  I  ought  to  leave  with  these  gen- 
I  have  been  here  thirty-two  years,  and  I  know  that  there  is 
be  mills  skilled  labor  belonging  to  my  creed,  and  never  have 
It  ao  overseer.    In  the  Stark  corporation  there  are  one  or  two 
at  have  got  a  little  limited,  something  that  might,  perhaps,  by  a 
iterpretation  be  called  an  overseership,  but  nothing  much ;  never 
»  of  our  men  been  appointed  overseer. 
JxiTH.  You  are  mistaken  in  that. 
l^iTNESS.  Who  has  been  apiK)inted  f 
bUTH.  O'Donnell  was  one  of  the  best  of  our  people. 
WiTSKSS.  Well,  he  was  no  Catholic. 

acE.  The  appointments  are  controlled  mostly  through  Odd-fellow- 
d  Freemasonry. 
(Witness.  I  have  never  known  a  Catholic  to  be  appointed  over- 

hiiTH.  lie  was  an  Irishman,  and  I  suppose<l  he  was  a  Catholic. 
iViTNESS.  There  has  been  no  Catholic  apiK)inted,  although  we 
id  labor,  skilled,  and  as  well  quafitied  to  do  the  work  us  any  men 
Dills.  There  is  the  great  stumbling-block  a;4ainst  us,  and,  there- 
at is  why  the  mass  of  the  population  here  cannot  feel  frien<lly  to 
iety  managing  these  mills.  Hence,  it  is  that  1  manilVsted  some 
Dguess  to  come  in  here  at  alL  We  have  never  got  a  siii<j:le  thing 
lem.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Smith,  when  that  old  gentleman, 
an,  was  president  of  the  Amoskeag  Company  f  William  Amory 
Be  others  of  these  gentlemen,  gave  me  a  hint  that  if  I  would  come 
le  of  their  annual  meetings,  they  would  give  me  a  subscription 
1  a  church.  Dr.  Dean  said  he  would  be  there,  and  make  a  few 
letory  remarks.     I  went  into  that  meeting  of  the  Amoskeag 

(That  Dr.  Dean,  by  the  way,  was  worth  a  million  dollars  at  the 
Dd  when  he  died,  afterward,  he  provided  in  his  will  that  so  much 
should  be  spent  down  at  Amherst  for  the  Universalist  Mwting- 

Well,  I  made  a  speech  to  the  gentlemen,  and  said  that  I  h^ 
tly  contributed  more  wealth  to  the  Amoskeag  Company,  and  all 
er  companies  in  Manchester,  than  any  other  individual,  by  pro- 
their  property.  I  told  them  that  the}'  never  saw  any  Irishman 
in  there  bringing  wool  mixed  up  with  goat^s  hair  and  little  stones 
»  make  it  weigh  more.  Dr.  Dean  had  a  regiment  of  these  little 
on  his  desk,  and  I  said,  ^' What  are  these  little  stones  fnir?^  and 
id,  '*  We  keep  these  stones  to  show  you  and  all  other  |>eople  how 
•St  these  New  Hampshire  farmers  are.'"  I  ho))e,  Mr.  Blair,  you 
s  Vew  Hampshire  man. 
Jhaibman.  Yes ;  I  am. 
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The  Witness.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.    These  gentlemen  tsM  ohs 
^<  Father  McDonald,  there  are  a  number  of  rocks  that  have  been  sent  to 
Manchester  in  wool  bags,  and  they  have  been  weighed  and  paid  for  as 
wool."^    I  asked  the  question,  '^  Do  you  ever  find  such  dishonesty  u 
that  among  our  people  f    lie  said,  '^  No ;  as  a  rule  the  Catholic  open- 
tives  are  the  most  reliable  and  honest  that  we  have  in  this  community.' 
The  company  is  obliged  to  pay  $2,000  a  year  to  a  man  to  see  that  tha 
operatives  do  not  steal.    Frequently  they  found  operatives  filching  little 
things  out  under  their  clothes.    I  stopped  that.    However,  at  this  meet- 
ing I  said  to  Dr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Amory,  '^  I  have  come  here  not  as  a 
beggar ;  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  forward  the  interests  of  this  oon- 
pany,  and,  I  think,  as  matter  of  right,  you  ought  to  consider  our  datmi, 
particularly  when  I  tell  you  this,  that  the  result  of  my  ministry  orer  m 
people  is  to  make  them  honest,  truthful,  and  straightforward  in  aU 
their  dealings.    Many  a  yard  of  cloth  and  pound  of  wool  might  have 
been  taken  out  of  your  corporation  were  it  not  for  my  preaching  and  in- 
structions.   You  give  $2,000  a  year  to  a  man  to  look  after  these  dis- 
honest operatives ;  you  ought  to  give  me  some  donation  that  would 
appear  to  be  liberal,  to  help  build  this  church  that  I  am  now  trying  to 
erect."    "  What  do  you  say  ^  f  said  Dr.  Dean  to  Mr.  Amory.    Mr.  AiMiy 
said,  *^  I  will  give  him  a  hundred  dollars."    I  thought  that  was  a  pretty 
*'  scaly  "  ofter.    Mr.  Straw  was  there,  and  did  not  say  anything.    "  Wliat 
do  you  say"!  said  Mr.  Amory  to  Mr.  Dean.    "  I  say,"  said  Dr.  Dealt 
"That  that  is  a  goo<l  act  of  yours."    "  But  what  will  you  gitfe^ttM 
Mr.  Amory.    '*  I  won^t  give  anything,"  said  Dr.  Dean.    There  waa  not 
another  meml)cr  of  that  board  that  would  offer  to  give  a  dollar.    How- 
ever, Mr.  Amory  was  pulling  out  his  hundred -dollar  bill  to  give  me; 
but  I  thanked  him  and  declined,  and  I  went  on  and  built  my  dnuth. 
and  have  it  to-day,  and  many  other  churches  and  institutions  here;  and 
now  I  am  not  only  not.  driven  out  from  Manchester  by  the  "  Know-oetli* 
ings,"  but  I  am  almost  in  a  condition  to  see  that  we  are  dri\ing  som6 
body  else  out. 

Now,  sir,  will  that  be  satisfactory! 

The  Chairman.  Anything  that  you  wish  to  state  we  shalTbe  gladto 
hear. 


Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  15, 18SS. 
John  D.  Swain  examined. 
Hv  the  Chairman  : 

■ 

Question.  Yon  are  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Nashua,  I  believe!— 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  far  is  that  south  of  Manchester  t — A.  Seventeen  mike, 
I  belii^ve. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  Xashua 
Iron  jiiid  Steel  Company. 

i).  IIow  long  have  you  held  that  i)ositionf — A.  About  four  yean. 

THK  NASHUA   IRON   AND   STEEL  CO:vn>ANY — ^ITS  WORK,  ETC. 

Q.  Is  that  a  stock  company  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  its  c^ai^ital  f — A.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Won't  you  describe  its  business  briefly — state  the  mu  Wr  of  wort- 
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70a  employ,  the  pnoen  yoo  pay  for  their  labor,  and  what  is 
ral  condition  as  to  health,  education,  and  the  comforts  of  life  f — 
iploy  froiD  three  handred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  and 
le  pay  will  averaKe,  for  boys,  $1 ;  for  men,  from  $1.12^  to  $7  a 
It  embraces  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  Our  employes  con- 
nericans,  Irish,  and  French.  I  should  think  the  Irish  might 
He  in  numbers,  perhaps,  over  other  nationalities :  and  I  dont 
what  the  French  outnumber  the  Americans.  Our  business 
irMi  and  steel,  employing  men  in  the  various  callings  pertain- 
ii  business,  embracing  all  kinds  of  material  of  work  in  iron 
Ibat  is  generally  used  in  ship-building,  railroading,  and  steam- 
1  fact  everything  in  which  iron  is  required.  Our  work  is  eon- 
Mivy  work.  We  find  our  laboring  class  of  people  to  be  a  rep- 
what  has  been  said  before  the  committee  with  regard  to  their 
Ui  perhaps  some  exceptions. 

INTElCPERAlfOB. 

bo  indorse  heartily  the  remarks  (without  going  over  them  in 
Mr.  Randall,  from  Great  Falls.  I  believe  intemperance  lies 
ir  of  all  the  trouble  we  have  with  our  laboring  class  of  people, 
ience  with  operatives  is,  that  ourtroubles  are  wholly  caused  by 
are  intemperate,  and  I  have  little  or  no  difficulty  with  them  in 
respect.  The  trouble  comes  about  always  when  they  have 
bing  freely.  Some  of  the  best  men  we  have,  who  give  us  as 
ble  as  any  when  they  are  sober,  become  troublesome  and  un- 
»le  when  they  have  been  drinking.  We  have  with  us,  as  men 
It  skilled  labor  now,  men  who  came  with  the  cori>oration  many 
as  gate-boys,  to  whom  I  then  paid  perhaps  $1  a  day  ;  and  they 
Led  themselves  up  to  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  by 
to  business  from  boyhood.  They  are  very  valuable  to  us,  and 
d  up  families  and  become  forehanded,  and  now  own  the  houses 
in,  and  have  money  in  bank.  That  will  genenilly  apply  to  our 
K>r.  Of  course  with  our  unskilled  labdt*  we  have  mencoming 
all  the  time.  Since  1  have  been  there  I  have  had  many  peo- 
we  have  employed  three  or  four  different  times — that  will  ap- 
pe  more  to  the  French  population  than  to  either  the  Ameri- 
ih.  The  French  have  a  habit  of  going  back  and  forth  between 
I  and  the  provinces  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  year.  At 
Q  of  the  year  they  will  come  in  after  they  get  through  the 
otk,  and  stay  with  us  through  the  winter ;  and  in  the  spring 
ji[0  back.  That  applies  to  a  certain  class,  I  suppose,  that  in- 
re  in  the  provinces  rather  than  in  the  States.  They  come  here 
lat  they  can  through  the  winter,  and  send  their  spare  money 
anada. 

ot  what  are  the  gross  earnings  or  production  of  your  works 
A.  Eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  nine  hundred  thousand 

have  stated  the  extremes  of  your  rates  of  wages.  You  men- 
ne  to  whom  you  paid  $7.  For  what  work  is  that  paidf — A. 
;ille<l  work,  such  as  hammer  work,  in  our  steel  department. 
It  is  the  lowest  you  pay  men  ? — A.  One  dollar  and  twelve  and 
Its  for  lal>orinjr  men,  which  is  not  a  very  high  class  of  labor. 
!Ourse  that  is  a  business  in  which  no  women  or  children  aiv 
f«— A.  No ;  we  do  not  employ  any  females. 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  your  men  work  t — A.  We  caDDot  be  gove 
by  any  special  number  of  hours'  labor  in  certain  of  our  depi^tnn 
while  in  other  departments  we  can.  In  our  machine  shop  we  worl 
hours.  When  we  come  to  our  forging  departments,  they  are  gove 
by  their  "  heutjs.''  That  would  depend,  of  course,  on  the  size  of  work 
we  were  mak  ng  at  the  time.  They  may  get  out  a  "  heat"  in  an  1 
or  it  may  be  three  hours.  The  same  applies  to  the  steel  departmen 
should  say  that  in  that  we  would  not  average  nine  hours  a  day — ta 
the  average  of  all  the  departments :  it  would  run  from  seven  to  ten. 
steel  department  frequently  gets  through  its  day's  work  in  seven  h< 
sometimes  in  six ;  seldom  over  eight ;  and  the  forging  would  not  t 
age  over  nine,  if  they  do  that.    In  the  smith-shop  they  work  ten. 

Q.  Would  a  law  which  would  limit  the  hours  of  labor  to  eig^t  b( 
that  could  be  practically  enforced  without  great  injury  to  your  1 
nesst — A.  No. 

Q.  It  could  not  be  t — A.  No ;  it  could  not. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  you  do  get  on  by  working  generally 
than  ten  hours  t — A.  Yes ;  I  do  not  think  the  time  would  average 
hours  a  day. 

Q.  Are  there  instances  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  ^ 
longer! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  troubled  with  strikes  at  all  t — A.  Not  to  ao^ 
tent.  Shortly  after  I  went  there  I  had  a  strike  in  one  departm^it,  b 
was  not  general. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOREINO  CLASSES. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  families  of  your  working  people  fare,  on  the  aver 
about  as  the  rest  of  the  community  do  who  earn  a  living  by  the  s\ 
of  their  brow! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  children  have  the  same  opportunities  for  schooling? — A 

Q.  They  hy  ve  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  about  the  san 
the  rest  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  about  owning  their  own  houses  f — A.  Many  of  the  Irish 
lis  own  the  houses  they  live  in. 

Q.  You  have  some,  I  suppose,  that  have  been  in  the  employ  ol 
company  for  a  considerable  time  f — A.  Y'es ;  forty  years. 

Q.  How,  as  to  those  men  who  have  been  there  a  considerable  per 
have  they  accumulated  property  ? — A.  I  find  that  when  temperate 
a/Ccumulate ;  otherwise  not. 

Q.  What  amount  of  property  do  you  know  of  ha\ing  been  jaine^ 
any  of  your  workin;:^  i)eople  ? — A.  I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing 
amount. 

Q.  You  know  they  own  their  homes  f — A.  Yes. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

Q.  What  is  tbe  feeling  that  exists  between  the  working  i)eople 
their  emi)loyers  in  your  own  and  in  other  branches  of  business  there 
elsewhere  in  New  Kn-laiid — and,  for  that  matter,  in  the  country — ai 
have  observed  it  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  men  feel  comtortuble. 
course,  there  are  exceptions,  and  those  apply  generally  to  the  unsk 
labor.  The  most  diflicult  thing  is  to  convince  unskilled  laborers 
they  do  not  stand  on  an  equality  with  skilled  labor.     I  have  no  tit 
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1  with  skilled  labomrg  in  satisfying  them  that  they  are  paid  well  for 
*  work ;  bat  tb  d  olty  comes  with  the  man  who  is  onskilled  and 
^WM  himself  i        joe  who  are  skilled. 

Do  any  suggestions  occor  to  yon  in  the  way  of  legislation— or 
r  things  that  oonld  be  done  by  practical  men  without  legislation — 
ipioTe  the  condition  of  the  working  i)eople  t  Do  yon  think  of  any 
iatioa  that  yon  imagine  would  do  good  t 

HXLPLX881fB88  OF  OOBPOBATIONS  TO  COMPEL  WOBK. 

f  could  think  of  a  good  deal,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
raelical  or  not.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  present  laws  were 
rided.  The  corporations  have  not  any  power  at  all.  If  a  man  or  a 
r  of  men  work  for  a  corporation  they  can  work  this  morning,  and 
ej  choose  to  work  this  afternoon  they  can  do  so,  and  if  they  choose 
\o  work  they  can  leave  you,  and  you  are  powerless  in  the  matter. 
r  can  do  just  as  they  please,  and  you  are  ik> werless.  That  is  one  of 
b  delicate  things  that  I  could  not  suggest  anything  about  how  to 
hite,  or  anything  of  that  sort.    Of  course,  we  have  those  cases. 

You  think  sometimes  the  corporation  is  injured  by  the  laboring 
Quitting  his  employment  abruptlj;  when  he  ought  not  tot — A.  Tes. 

But,  owing  to  the  want  of  responsibility,  there  is  no  remedy  t — A. 
emedy.  Of  course,  we  have  seen  that  illustrated  in  the  strikes  that 
i  so  general  last  year  over  the  country. 

There  are  other  iron  and  steel  industries  in  your  city,  I  suppose f — 
Cot  like  ours.  The  city  is  filled  up  with  manufiicturing  interests  of 
inds,  more  so  than,  I  think,  any  other  place  of  its  size  that  I  have 
1  in. 

What  other  manufacturing  industries  are  there  in  Nashua  t — A.  I 
oi  suppose  I  could  name  the  half  of  them.     But  there  are  boiler 
•.brass  founderies,  novelty  works,  steam  engine  works,  cart-making 
■W,  ice-cream-freezer  factories,  and  so  on. 
.  What  is  the  population  of  Nashua  ? — A.  Al)out  15,000. 
.  Pretty  mucli  everybody  who  works  there  is  o<».cupieil  in  mauufact- 
|t — A.  Yes;  very  few  people  lie  about  the  streets. 
.  How  long  has  it  been  settled? — A.  It  is  i\n  old  town.    I  think  the 
sfiicturing  interests  have  grown  up  gni«lually  from  the  settlement 
te  town.    It  is  a  very  g«)od  niilroad  center.     I  should  presume  that 

growth  may  have  been  more  rapid  recently,  within  the  last  ten  or 
■I  years,  perhaps,  than  it  was  previous  to  that  time.  I  am  only 
iking  now  by  guess  work,  of  course. 

FBEE  TBADE  WOULD  EUIN  NASHUA. 

.What  effect  would  free  trade  have  upon  your  industrie8f  I  do 
are  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  principles,  but  merely  ask  for  .vour 
ion  in  brief. — A.  It  would  -starve  us  out.  It  would  shut  the  town 
top. 

>  As  a  business  man,  that  is  your  idea  f — A.  We  should  shut  our 
I  right  up,  probabl}',  and  that  would  apply  to  all  manufactures, 
establishment  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  country*  that  makes 
J  steel  forgings.  We  have  a  contract  to  make  all  the  shafting  for 
I  sew  steel  cruisers  of  the  Government.  In  the  line  of  goo<ls  that 
HBiiifactnre  we  consitler  our  work  second  to  none. 
What  is  that  manufacture — that  line  of  ^^omlsf — A.  We  work  in 
twsfn  and  Marten's  steel — and  we  manutactui^  all  kinds  of  ma- 
■J— homogeneous  boiler  plate,  &c. 
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By  Mr.  Pitgh  : 

Q.  Do  yon  sell  entirely  to  the  Ameriean  i  et  1 — A.  No,  i 
have  a  trade  iu  Caba  and  in  the  West  Indi  ro  some  extent, 
sell  to  the  parties  who  sell  to  those  places,  and  to  tevikera  a 
agents  for  those  countries. 

Q.  Then  you  sell  here  for  export  abroad  t — A.  Yes;  and  cart 
tends  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  As  to  qnalitj 
we  think  we  can  comi)ete  with  Krupp.  Our  reputation  for  sU 
with  the  United  States  Government  "  ranks  ^  with  anybody  t^ 
qnality  for  boiler  purposes.  No  plate  comes  up  to  ours  under  thi 
States  inspection  laws.  Iron  boilers  will  soon  be  out  of  date 
boilers  are  comparatively  a  new  thing,  having  come  into  use  wj 
last  fifteen  years.  About  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  in  the  Gov 
employ — ^had  been  there  for  fifteen  years.  They  were  having  m 
boilers  and  wanted  to  introduce  steel,  but  I  opposed  it  bitterly 
prejudiced  against  steel.  I  had  an  idea  that  steel  was  steel,  an 
not  answer  for  boiler  purposes ;  but  I  was  overruled,  steel  boil« 
fhmished,  and  I  had  supervision  of  those  boilers.  They  were  a 
charge  for  twelve  years ;  and  when  I  left  them  they  hadjust  ai 
a  su^ace,  iuside  and  out,  as  when  they  were  bought.  That  si 
me,  and,  of  course,  I  "  gave  in,^and  become  an  advocate  of  ste^ 
at  once.  We  have  in  our  place  quite  a  large  plant,  our  capit 
about  $400,000.  Our  corporation  located  the  second  steel  opei 
furnace  in  this  country ;  so  that  we  feel  that  our  experience  hsu 
us  something.  We  can  handle  heavier  steel  forgings  than  ai 
concern  iu  the  country — forging  hammered  on  the  steel  hamm 
we  can  forge  the  largest  steel  shaft  in  the  country;  larger  ti 
other  establishment  in  the  United  States.  These  Government 
have  got  the  largest  shafts  of  anything  ever  made. 

Q.  You  may  state  anything  else  that  you  wish  the  committee 
in  reference  to  the  character  of  your  work. — A.  I  have  pretty  we 
what  I  had  to  say.  The  general  interests  of  New  England  are 
Our  classes  of  mechanics  have  about  the  same  habits  as  oth 
when  one  testifies  his  testimony  has  a  general  application  to  thi 


Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  15, 
Timothy  Ckowley  examined. 

By  the  Chair3IAN  : 

Question.  You  reside  in  Nashua? — Answer.  I  do. 

Q.  For  bow  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Thirty-four  yeai 

Q.  You  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  iron  f — A.  I  am  at  [ 
have  been  for  two  years  past. 

Q.  In  a  i)rivate  ca])acity,  or  are  you  connected  with  some  com] 
A.  I  am  connected  with  the  co-operative  company,  so  called. 

THE  CO-OPEEATIVE   COMPANY  OF  NASHUA. 

Q.  Please  describe  that  company  ;  give  an  account  of  it«  orga 
and  its  method  of  practical  operation.  I  have  several  times  ! 
it,  and  its  method  may  be  of  interest  to  other  part«  of  the  coi 
A.  The  company  was  organized  under  the  co-operative  system, 
its  law  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  there  are  no  laws  gc 
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imisatioiis  in      s  State.    We  were  obliged  to  organize  under 

ntary  corporal        ict,  and  conseqaentlj,  strictly  it  is  not  a  co- 

s  concern. 

at  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a  legal  entity,  that  can  enforce  its  con- 

te  an  ordinal  corporation.    Can  yon  sne  or  be  sned  t — A.  We 

BT  our  organisation.    We  are  incorporated  nuder  the  volnntary 

loiiaet 

SB  yon  are  a  legal  body  f — A.  Yes. 

■  baTc  the  osnal  rights  afforded  by  the  volnntary  corjioration 


IT  go  on  and  tell  ns  what  your  company  is,  theoretically  and  prao- 
-A.  Practically  the  workmen — aU  those  who  are  shareholders 
holders— have  a  yoice  in  the  management  of  the  company,  and 
hik,  more  interested  than  they  would  otherwise  be— than  thev 
)  if  they  were  employed  by  others.  The  company  started  with 
baB  capital— 94,000,  and  the  canse  of  the  starting  of  the  com- 
■  the  embarrassment  of  the  concern  which  employed  the  men 
d  to  pay  them.  They  started  with  the  snm  of  $4,000,  and  they 
1  it  about  a  year  ago  to  $9,000,  and  have  now  increased  it  to 

m  is  that  invested  f — A.  That  is  invested  in  the  stock,  build- 

I  tools  of  the  concern. 

Indudes  what  is  called  ^ fixed,''  and  also  ^^ quick"  capital  f — A. 

PLAN  OF  THS  GO-OPEBATIVE  GOMPANT. 

MMie  describe  the  plan. — A.  We  have  the  same  officers  that  have 
domary  with  other  corporatiouH,  but  the  foreman  is  an  officer 
hoeen  by  the  stockholdern  at  their  annual  meeting,  and  ^e 
dera  are  governed  by  the  8ame  rules  as  other  workmen.  We 
^  to  employ  some  persons  outride  of  the  stockholders,  not 
k  sofficient  number  of  stockholders  to  carry  on  the  business. 
Ii^n  you  hire  help  which  does  not  belong  to  the  corporation  or 
what  wages  do  you  pay.  as  compared  with  other  employers f — 
^  I  think  we  pay  about  tiie  same  wages  as  are  paid  in  the  foun* 
ooghout  the  city  and  in  other  places. 

a  are  regulated  as  others  would  be,  by  the  labor  market  1 — A. 
I  pay  the  stockholders  the  same  way — according  to  the  amount 
they  have,  and  the  amount  of  labor  they  do— no  mwe  than  tm 
kholders. 

»wmiuiy  stockholders  are  there  1 — A.  Thirty. 
\  jaa  exercise  any  particular  care  in  the  selection  of  those  stock- 
or  can  any  workingman  of  that  occupation  become  a  member 
laying  with  certain  conditions  t — A.  Well,  the  original  stock- 
iie  very  anxious  to  keep  the  stock  where  it  is  and  not  let  it  get 
key  want  to  control  it  themselves — the  workingmen.  And  I 
Mie  thing  for  the  concern,  I  don't  think  there  is  a  concern  of  the 
tiiis  country  to  day  that  has  as  many  temperate,  industrious, 
m^  in  the  same  number  of  men,  as  that  concern  has. 
m  many  are  there  in  all  f — A.  We  employ  fifty-five  persons — 
boys. 

at  includes  the  stockholders  that  work  f — ^A.  That  includes  all 
k;  yes. 

me  yon  any  st<  ckholders  that  do  not  w(Nrkf — A.  Yes ;  there  are 
The  st<»ck  is  all  owned  in  the  city. 
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Q.  Were  they  originally  stockholders,  who  assisted  in  starting  the 
concern  ? — A.  Yes ;  mostly  those  who  assisted  in  starting  the  ooDoen. 

Q.  I  8upi)0se  tlu\y  did  it  as  an  experiment,  and  with  the  hope  of 
helping  others,  or  did  they  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  themselvest— 
A.  Well,  I  think  those  that  invested  originally  did  it  with  the  idea  d 
uelping  the  men. 

Q-  1^0  you  find  that  you  are  able  to  control  the  distribation  of  that 
stock,  or  does  it  get  into  the  hands  of  others  wl  o  are  not  laborioff 
men  f — A.  No,  sir ;  only  last  week  they  voted  to  doable  ap  their  stoeE 
from  $8,(K)()  to  $1G,000^  and  to  issue  $5,600  of  it,  and  that  is  all  taken  now 
by  the  original  stockholders. 

Q;  In  issuing  new  stock  would  you  give  any  preference  to  workmeB, 
or  is  there  a  pn^ference  to  existing  stockholders  f — A.  A  preference  k 
given  to  the  workingmen.  It  was  the  vote  that  the  workingmen  should 
have  the  first  privilege — those  who  might  choose  to  take. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  as  l)etween  a  stockholder  who  does  not  work  ani 
workingmen  who  are  no  stockholders ;  would  you  give  to  an  ontiide 
workingman  a  chance  before  you  would  give  a  stockholder  who  does  not 
work  a  chance  to  take  the  new  issue,  or  have  you  no  rule  aboat  thatt— 
A.  We  have  given  the  preference  to  ihe  stockholders  who  work  in  dN 
concern  to  take  all  the  stock  that  they  desire  to  take,  or  could  take. 

Q.  And  th^y  took  it  all? — A.  Not  all  the  stockholders  that  are  cb- 
ployed,  but  all  the  stockholders  took  all  that  they  desired  ta 

Q.  But  no  stock  wa«  taken  outside  of  the  original  stockholdertt-^ 
No. 

Q.  I  take  it  you  have  made  some  money  t — ^A.  Tea ;  we  hava  do* 
very  well. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  operation  f — A.  It  will  be  three  jen 
next  April. 

Q.  Please  describe  your  shop  and  the  work  that  you  do.— A.  Wedi 
fine  iron  castings — snmll  castings — as  a  specialty.  We  hardly  em 
make  anything  larger  tlian  two  hundred  ])ounds,  and  we  makecastingi 
as  light  as  half  an  onnce. 

Q.  Is  it  work  that  requires  considerable  skill f — A.  Yes;  it  reqnini 
considerable  skill  to  prrxluce  fine  castings;  as  much  skill,  if  DOtmon^ 
than  large  castings. 

Q.  You  find  your  woik  stands  well  in  the  market,  of  coarse,  ail 
hence  it  finds  ready  sale! — A.  Yes;  we  have  a  good  reputatioD. 

Q.  AMiat  was  the  ^^oss  vjilue  of  your  product  as  sold  last  yeart— A. 
Between  .iir>0,(MM)  and  800,000. 

Q.  But  I  un<h.'rstan(l  it  is  increasing  with  ra]>idity,  or  you  would  DOi 
issue  this  new  stock? — A.  Yes;  the  principal  reason  for  issuing  thi 
new  stock  was  to  ]>nrchase  the  building  in  which  we  are  doing  bosiiMli 
and  we  have  just  coin  ln(ie<i  a  trade  by  which  we  get  possession  of  it 

Q.  What  would  be  the  value  of  that  property  you  are  purchasinii 
with  its  t'urnisiiing  of  machinery,  tools,  &c.  t — A.  Somewhere  in  ttl 
vicinity  of  8lM),000. 

NO   DIl  FICri/J'Y    IN   CO  OPERATION   IN   IRON   INI>USTBI£& 

Q.  This  concern  has  been  in  operation  three  years,  you  si^y.    Hif» 
you  found  any  ])raetical  diflieulty  in  the  running  of  the  business  nm 
than  other  corporations  usually  jiave  in  the  management  of  their  bad- 
ness f — A.  We  have  found  no  ditficulty. 

Q.  You  have  tbund  you  could  do  as  well  as  anybody  T — A.  Jnsll 
well ;  and  i  think,  as  a  rule,  the  men  are  better  satisfied  than  th^ 
could  l>e  under  any  other  system. 
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ike  it  firom  wh  ^t  you  have  said  that  up  to  this  date  you  have 
distribution  oi  proceeds  beyond  wages,  have  you  f — A.  Tes. 
^ear  we  did  n  it  make  any  distribution.  The  second  year  we 
liiB^bution  of  10  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock.    That  was  hist 

re  you  ever  ascertained  or  calculated  what  percentage  of  in- 
r  wages  that  would  make  to  those  who  work,  or  could  you 
If  yon  knew  the  aggregate  amount  distributed  and  the  amount 
paid  to  stockholders  you  could  judge  pretty  well. — A.  We  pay 
Lholders  who  are  employed  there  as  good  wages  as  they  could 
here  else ;  and  then,  in  addition  to  that,  we  pay  a  percentage 
(ick  which  they  hold. 

IT  much  of  the  money  paid  for  wages  the  year  previous  to  the 
ion  of  the  10  per  cent,  was  paid  to  stockholders,  and  how  much 

riid  to  those  outside  who  worked  for  you,  should  you  think  t — 
about  one  half  of  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  con- 
stockholders,  and  they  are  generally  the  most  skilled  workmen 

They  would  probably  get  the  larger  share  of  the  earnings. 
At  was  the  amount  that  was  distributed  that  made  up  this  10 
t — A.  Eight  hundred  dollars  was  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 
^  went  round  among  about  thirty  men  ? — A.  Tes. 
i  it  was  for  the  year  t — ^A.  Yes. 

lat  effect  has  this  upon  the  habits  of  the  men  f  I  suppose  these 
I  all  temperate  and  of  good  character  before  t — A.  1  do  not 
more  than  one  man  in  the  concern  that  drinks  to  excess.  He 
I  Qs  considerable  trouble.  He  is  a  good  workman  audi  we  have 
I  him  several  times,  and  very  lately  he  has  behaved  himself 

y  were  all  men  of  such  correct  habits,  with  that  exception, 

ppose  you  cannot  judge  whether  this  has  any  tendency  to  make 

ne  prudent  and  saving. — A.  It  has  a  tendency  to  make  them 

dent  and  saving ;  but  as  a  rule  1  know  that  they  were  men  of 

its  before  they  went  into  this  concern. 

you  have  in  your  regulations  any  provisions  in  tegard  to  per- 

>its  or  character  which  your  stockholders  must  i)08sess  before 

yout — A.  Yes^  all  workmen  and  stockholders  are  supposed 

iperate,  industrious  men. 

you  make  a  regulation  of  that  kind  with   reference  to  those 

o employ? — A.  We  do;  yes. 

it  has  begun  and  gone  on,  do  you  see  develofnng  any  indica- 

t  if  you  should  enlarge  its  scope  and  increase  its  stockholders 

gtt  to  be  unruly  and  unmanageable,  or  do  you  think  you  could 

our  operations  largely  t — A.  1  think  the  system  could  be  ex- 

irgely  under  proper  management. 

yon  think  it  would  be  any  more  diflicult  to  transact  the  busi- 

lat  lxx^upation,  and  perhaps  others,  in  that  way  than  to  do  it 

[>w  donef — A.  I  think  it  would  be  more  difficult  with  a  larger 

f  capital  and  greater  number  of  stockholders,  because  working- 

i  rule,  are  not  possessed  of  the  intelligence  that  ])eople  are  who 

Niey. 

;  etill  would  it  not  come  to  be  the  fact  that  among  them  there 

)  some  men  who  would  have  the  requisite  skill  and  intelli- 

A*   Oh,  yes;   but  the  larger  the  concern  or  institution  the 

» handle. 

re  would  be  more  likelihood  of  disagnn'ments  arising  f — A. 
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Q.  Then,  you  think  that  within  certain  limits  the  system  u  entiraty 
practicable  f — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Bat  you  doubt  whether  it  could  be  expanded  indefinitely  or  te 
very  large  operations  t — A.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  expanded  indsA- 
nitely. 

Q.  You  hardly  think  that  any  of  the  great  transcontinental  rallroadi 
of  the  country  could  be  managed  or  built  by  that  system  f — A.  Na 

Q.  Do  you  have  meetings  in  which  you  decide  business  questionslL- 
A.  Yes ;  the  directors  are  obliged  to  meet  at  certain  times,  and  a  ImA 
ness  committee  meets  monthly  and  examines  all  the  accounts  of  th^eoa- 
oern,  and  sees  that  everything  is  properly  carried  out. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  your  market  for  castings  1 — A.  Prineipallj  ii 
Boston. 

Q.  I  supiiose  you  have  given  these  labor  questions  some  thought  airi 
study.  Aro  there  any  suggestions  that  you  can  make  to  the  oommittee 
that  would  be  useful,  either  by  securing  publicity  or  possibly  leading  tt 
legislation.  State  or  national  t 

UTTEMPBRANOS. 

A.  I  have  not  given  it  much  thought,  not  being  engaged  in  mandSut- 
uring  until  within  two  or  three  years,  but  I  agree  heartily  with  Mr. 
Bandall  and  Mr.  Swain,  that  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  the  tnraUe 
and  mischief  is  too  much  drink — the  intemperate  use  of  liquor ;  and  if 
that  could  be  properly  regulated  there  woidd  be  no  difiScult^f  or  then 
would  be,  much  less  difficulty,  in  getting  along  with  the  woridngiMi 
than  there  is  at  the  present  time. 

wobkinombn's  wages. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  business,  as  actually  managed  at  preeeit; 
do  the  workingmeu  get  fair  pay,  or  are  their  wages  lower  than  tlMf 
ought  to  be,  compared  with  the  general  profits  of  business  1 — A.  I  think 
they  are  fairly  paid  ;  1  think  they  are  well  paid  in  comparison  with  tke 
people  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  experience  of  yonr  socie^i 
transacting  business  as  you  do,  and  comprising  in  yourselves  the  capaeity 
of  employer  and  employed,  and  getting  out  of  the  business  such  profit 
as  comes  from  tlie  sale  of  the  product,  you  must  be  able  to  look  at  tbit 
question  pretty  fairly  from  both  stand-points. 

The  Witness.  I  sbonhl  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  think,  considering  the  risks  of  business,  that  the  wac^ 
paid  are  fair  wages  t — A.  1  do ;  and  I  think  when  the  intelligent  worth 
ingman  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  figures,  and  shown  the  proAti 
that  are  made  ii)>on  tlie  goods,  he  is  more  reasonable  than  when  ke 
knows  nothing  about  it.  In  our  system  the  men  know  all  about  it: 
they  learn  what  the  profits  are  on  the  goods  that  they  make,  and  oi 
course  we  can  very  nuich  better  manage  the  men  ;  they  are  satisfied. 
But  when  they  do  not  know  what  the  profit*  are,  and  imagine,  as  wtirk- 
inginen  do,  that  the  manufacturer  is  making  immense  profit  ufK>n  theoii 
while  tlie  laborer  gets  but  a  small  i)er  cent,  for  his  labor,  they  beeoow 
dissatisfied.  In  our  system  they  have  a  voice  in  the  nmnagement,  and 
know  the  j)n)fits  on  the  work,  and  they  are  reasonable  and  can  be  iii«' 
aged  mu<h  better  in  that  way. 

Q.  Then  you  thiuk  that  il  emi)loyer8  generally  wouUl  take  inmdsI* 
give  a  fair  and  honest  exhibit  of  the  results  of  the  buHiness  that  tbff 
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etDployte  carry  on  they  could  do  RomethiDg  toward  preventing 

ctiun  f — A.  I  think  so. 

1  do  not  find  any  general  disposition  among  working  men  to  be 

or  unjnst,  or  to  exact  more  than  belongs  to  them,  if  they  only 

»A.  No,  sir;  not  among  intelligent  workingmen. 

not  the  intelligent  workingmen  generatl^"  lead  the  nnintelU- 

u  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

le  men,  who  are  sometimes  called  agitators,  are  nearly  always 

Bn ;  perhaps  they  do  not  always  lead  them  honestly ;  they  may 

tent  some  times. — A.  Those  agitators  have  axes  to  grind. 

I  have  taken  this  matter  np  among  yonrselves  as  practical 

len,  having  had  your  attention  turned  to  it  because  your  em- 

ilni  to  pay  you,  and  so  you  worked  this  problem  out  among 

sf— A.  Yes. 

1  it  has  been  harmonions  and  satisfactory  t — A.  Everything 

perfectly  satisfactory. 

as  satisfied  you  that  the  general  rate  of  wages  is  aboutnghtt — 

uid  I  am  satisfied  that  our  workingmen  believe  the  same  thing, 

bey  know  the  profits  that  are  made  upon  the  products  of  their 

THE  TARIFF. 

it  effect  would  a  re<luction  of  the  tariff,  or  the  application  of 

pies  of  ft'ee* trade,  have  upon  the  work  in  which  you  and  your 

«  engaged  t 

mrsss.  What  do  you  mean  by  "free-tradef* 

AIRMAN.  A  rei>eal  of  the  tariff. 

ITNES8.  Of  the  present  tariff  f 

AIRMAN.  Yes. 

»  not  know  how  they  cau  make  any  reduction  in  the  tariff.    A 

of  the  tariff  may  make  a  redaction  in  the  cost  of  pig-iron ;  but 
<iy  iron  now  5  or  6  cents  cheaper  than  you  could  a  year  ago. 
re  was  a  reduction  a  year  ago;  but  have  you  ever  given  at- 
» the  matter  of  customs  dues  and  the  effect  of  that  upon  the 

foreign  market,  and  the  effect  of  the  tariff  upon  labor  gen- 
k.  Yes ;  I  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  question 
aon  and  a  tariff. 

U,  what  is  your  judgment  as  to  whether  the  existence  of  the 
the  whole,  helps  laboring  men  and  the  business  of  the  country 
,  or  not  t — A.  I  think  the  business  of  the  country  generally 
benefited  by  free-trade.  As  to  the  effect  it  would  have  upon 
nlar  industries,  I  think  it  might  be  injurious;  but  I  think  the 
ot  the  country  generally  would  be  benefited  by  finee-trade. 
y  opinion. 


Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  15, 1883. 
1  Sands  examined. 

tbe  Chairman: 

«!•  Do  you  reside  in  Nashua,  N.  H.  ? — ^Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
I0e  state  how  long  you  have  resided  there,  and  the  kind  of  bus- 
rhich  you  are  employed  or  interested. — A.  I  moved  fh>m  La- 
EL,  down  to  Nashua  about  two  years  ago,  having  been  burned 
MUiia. 

LAW) 
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lOE-OBEAM  FREEZERS. 

I  am  engaged  in  the  raauafacture  of  ice-cream  freezers.  It  is  a  iwv 
industry  in  this  country,  probably  the  only  establishment  in  the  "Sew 
England  States  where  ice  cream  freezers  are  mannfactared.  Five  or  six 
years  ago  the  industry  was  almost  unknown.  I  started  in  the  bomiieM 
about  twelve  years  ago  with  a  very  small  capital,  say  about  f  1,500. 

Q.  You  stiirted  at  Laconiaf — A.  Yes ;  and  did  most  of  the  wortc  my- 
self.   I  wa«  a  mechanic  originally,  and  am  now  I  suppose.    I  inveuti^ 
this  icecream  freezer  myself,  and  put  it  on  the  market,  and  now  employ 
about  seventy-tive  men.     It  is  a  very  peculiar  business  in  this  respect: 
that  we  have  a  number  of  different  trades  in  it;  that  is,  we  must  hara 
tinkers  (that  is,  tin-plate  workers),  and  machinists,  and  gal vanizers,  and 
tin  platers,  and  foundry  men,  and  tub  manufacturers— all  in  one  estabhsih 
ment.     We  produce  everything  out  of  the  raw  materials  in  oar  own  yaid. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  point  would  be  particularly  pertinent  to 
mention,  but  we  occupy  at  this  time  about  two  acres  of  land.    We  then 
employ  foundry  men,  and  a  whole  line  of  trades  that  come  into  our 
work — everything  that  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  an  ice^^rem 
freezer — wood,  tin-plate,  hoop-iron,  round-iron,  pig-iron,  &c.    We  IM 
all  the  diff'erent  metals — zinc,  pigtin  (or  spelter),  and  the  kinds  of  iioa 
that  I  have  enumerated,  all  of  which  enter  into  our  manufactnre.    Our 
goods  are  sold  now  all  over  the  country,  in  fact  all  over  the  world.  I 
am  shipping  freezers  to-day  to  British  India.    I  have  shipped  fierbipi 
three  car-loads  of  my  goods  this  year  to  Egypt.     I  am  shipping  to  Tto- 
key,  Mexico,  South  America,  and  Cuba.    I  mention  this  because  tlw 
industry  is  an  entirely  new  one,  which  has  sprung  up  within  a  fewyetn^ 
and  we  are  probably  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  in  this  Um 
of  business. 

Q.  This  is  your  particular  invention,  you  sayt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  other  freezers,  of  course  t — A.  Yes,  but  this  is  the  latdt 
one.  There  are  other  freezers  manufactured,  but  not  all  in  the  sane 
works.  You  eaii't  call  such  a  business  a  manufactory.  For  instaofc, 
those  freezers  that  are  manufactured  in  Philadelphia  are  only  pat  t(K 
gether  there.  The  tubs  are  made  in  Baltimore  ;  the  castings  are  made 
at  some  t'oiuKlry  outside,  and  from  there  taken  to  a  machine  hhop  and 
there  linished  ;  then  taken  to  a  galvanizing  establishment  sonievhert 
else,  and  there  galvanized  ;  the  cans  are  made  at  one  plai^  and  tiikei 
to  another  place  and  put  together.  Now,  we  make  these  all  under  one 
roof,  from  the  raw  material,  and  we  have  built  up  quite  a  business 

Q.  What  is  the  prosj)eet  of  its  enlargement  ? — A.  Ten  years  ago,  wbea 
I  tirst  started,  I  thought  that  the  manufacture  of  a  thousiind  freezers  n 
a  year  was  very  good,  but  my  manufacture  this  year  will  reach  aboal 

Q.  it  is  the  same  invention  f — A.  Yes,  thesame  invention:  but  Ihat© 
improved  it  somewhat,  of  course.     The  principle  is  the  same. 

WAGES. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  payf — A.  I  pay  my  foreman  in  the  foandiy 
$3.50,  my  fon^man  in  the  main  shop  I  pay  $3  a  day.  I  pay  my  galv^- 
izer  $3.r>0,  and  my  machinists  $2.25,  $2.50,  and  $1.50,  acconling  to  skill 
For  general  outside  work  in  the  yard  I  pay  $1.25.  I  have  some  btQI; 
to  whom  I  jKiy  SO  cents  or  85  ciMits  a  day — small  boys  to  carry  thiD|l 
about — only  two  or  three  of  them,  however. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you  to  state  about  this  btti* 
iness? — A.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else. 
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Bj  Mr.  PUOH. 

Q-  What  «Io  you  sell  those  freezers  at ! — A.  They  rate  all  the  way 
from  i3.d0  up  to  $200. 

Q.  Of  what  sizes  are  they  t — A.  All  sizes — some  2  gallous,  8  gallODs, 
10  nlloDSf  12  gallons,  14  gallons,  18  gallons,  20  gallons,  25  gallons,  and 
■nd  so  ou  up  to  100  gallons.  The  large  ones  are  run  by  p4)wer.  1  have 
nerer  had  any  trouble  with  my  help.  I  have  help  now  that  I  had  six 
or  eight  years  ago. 

INTEHPERANOE. 

As  far  as  the  temperance  question  is  (concerned,  I  have  a  very  simple 
rale.  When  1  hire  a  man  I  ask  him  if  he  drinks,  or  if  he  is  a  tenif>erance 
BUI.  If  be  says  he  drinks,  and  wants  to  quit,  I  try  him.  If  I  after- 
wanl  find  him  drunk  or  getting  intoxicated  I  discharge  him  at  once.  I 
had  a  very  good  man,  a  tinker,  to  whom  1  gave  $3  a  day.  He  drank 
•Duie,  and  I  told  himthat  the  stand  1  took  on  temi)erance  would  nec4*ssi- 
latoeither  his  stopping  drink  or  quitting  the  shop,  and  I  would  give  him 
ttree  months  to  make  up  his  mind,  and  that  if  ht^  did  not  stop  in  that 
time  1  would  discharge  him.  I  gave  him  ample  time  to  quit.  lie  4iid 
lot  quit,  and  I  discharged  him.  I  do  not  know  any  lH*tter  way  than 
that  for  a  manufacturer  to  do— to  put  the  question  bohlly,  and  then 
vbeo  he  tinds  a  man  getting  drunk,  discharge  him.  1  do  not  l>elirv6 
IB  the  i»ld  idea  that  because  a  man  drinks  he  is  a  l)etter  workman  than 
inber  man.  That  used  to  be  the  old  cry,  ^'  He  is  a  splendi«l  man  and 
Im  workman,  the  best  in  town,  no  matter  how  drunk  he  is."  I  do  not 
Uleve  in  that  at  all.  I  Ixlieve  that  a  temi>erate  man  is  a  better  man, 
nd  a  lietter  workman.    I  do  not  take  any  stock  in  that  old  saying. 

Q.  Ton  don't  want  a  man  to  ^^take  a  little  and  leave  a  little "t—.V. 
5o.  sir;  I  do  not  want  a  man  to  bike  any.     It  is  not  necessary. 

Q.  If  a  man  would  use  it  in  mo<leration  and  tempenitely  would  >ou 
■akethat  a  ground  for  discharge  t — A.  I  have  triefl  it  both  ways  my- 

Mr.  Pi'Gll.  Yes;  but  you  may  ilo  one  way  and  another  man  may  do 
iBother.  1  have  seen  men  that  lived  to  l>e  eighty  or  ninety  years  ot  a;;e 
•Bd  never  neglected  their  business  or  any  duty,  yet  took  a  drink  or  two 
Wfcea  ihey  chose,  perhaps  for  lifiy  yeai^s  past. 

The  Witness.  Well,  1  know  that,  t<M) ;  there  are  {K^rhaps  a  few  men 
with  constitutions  like  the  Constitution  of  the  United  IStates,  but  others 
aui*t  stand  it.  That  does  not  change  the  fact,  however,  that  temiHU- 
iSce  w  the  lK*tter  way  to  live.     We  see  it  all  through  the  country. 

Q.  Yoo  think,  then,  it  is  intemiKTate  to  take  a  <lnnk  at  all  f — A.  I  do; 
•VCD  cider.  It  is  liable  to  affect  a  man  souk*  day.  If  he  takes  cider 
■Mlbas  any  trouble  he  may  possibly  take  soiuetliing  a  little  stronger 
lldniwD  bis  trouble.  I  know  that  when  1  was  on  the  W>stern  frontier 
law  enough  to  set  me  against  the  liquor  IniNJuess,  and  I  havt*  always 
KBiembered  what  1  saw. 

Q.  You  had  as  much  as  you  wante<l  t — A.  Yes;  1  was  brought  up  in 

ArfcAosmn,  and  my  early  recollections  are  there — arouufl   Ftirt  Smith. 

Xt  father  built  that  fort  for  the  Government.     It  was  a  wild  i-ountry 

lll$4:^-^4'{,  when  I  was  a  l)oy  around  there,  and  I  saw  enough  of  the 

Iqaor  business  to  satiny  me.     It  wais.when  Zachary  Taylor  had  a  tv*^\- 

i  there,  and  the  worst  thing  he  had  to  conteml  with  was  the  liquor 

I  remember  what  I  saw  there,  an4l  so  1  do  not  diink.     I  4I0 

e  it  is  necessary  for  any  man  to  drink.     If  he  wants  a  stimu- 

iBBt  l«l  him  take  a  little  ginger  tea  instead  of  whisky.     It  is  just  as  act* 

liiB  a  atimalaat 


I 
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Tiie  Chairman.  We  gave  that  Fort  Smith  Reservation  to  the  Bcliooli 
at  the  last  Congress. 

The  Witness.  Did  you  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  almost  all  of  it.  There  was  reserved  to  the 
United  States  from  the  gift  to  the  schools  the  fort — I  believe  about 
eleven  acres.    It  was  quite  a  large  reservation  originally,  was  it  not! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  it  was.  I  can  remember  those  stones  taken  out 
at  the  junction  of  the  Portan  Elver  and  the  Arkansas.  My  father  took 
one  hundred  men  suid  went  out  there  and  built  that  fort  to  keep  tbe 
Indians  from  the  settlers,  and  they  began  to  civilize  the  Indians.  He 
was  there  some  eight  or  nine  years,  and  then  moved  back  to  Boston. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  Mexican  war  t — A.  Yes,  that  was  abont  1840, 

THE  manufactures  OP  NASHUA. 

Q.  How  much  manufacturing  is  done  in  your  place  now  t — A.  Agreit 
deal.  It  is  varied  in  its  industries  too.  They  have  large  cotton  fto- 
tories  there,  large  iron  and  steel  interests — probably  the  largest  in  thu 
section  of  the  country — that  which  Mr.  Swain  represents,  who  hasgiTW 
his  testimouy  here  this  morning. 

Q.  How  many  operatives  are  employed  there  altogether  in  the  milli 
and  foundries  t — A.  1  could  not  .tell  you. 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  rough  guess  f — A.  No ;  I  could  not. 

Mr.  CROWLEY.  There  are  sotne  two  thousand  in  the  two  cotton  oor 
porations. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  represents  the  ootloi 
interest t 

A  Voice.  Mr.  Maxwell  had  intended  to  be  here  to-day,  bnt  had  an 
engagement  and  could  not  come. 

The  Witness.  I  think  we  have  there  the  finest  cotton  mills  to  be 
found  in  the  section. 

Q.  Do  they  beat  these  mills  up  here  in  Manchester? — A.  Well,  they 
are  as  nice.  These  are  tine  mills  here,  though  ;  but  we  have  them  in 
Nashua  as  good  as  anywhere. 

Q.  What  goods  do  they  make! — A.  Cotton  goods. 

Q.  Prints,  or  drillings,  or  sheetings? — A.  Cotton  goods  generally. 

Q.  They  do  not  make  any  fine  goods  there  f — A.  No  print  goodSf  I 
believe. 

By  the  Chair^ian  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  their  rates  of  wages  are  substantially  the 
same  as  here  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  mills. 

Q,  1  8up]>ose  there  cannot  be  much  difference  f — A.  I  suppose  not 

31r.  Crowlky.  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  area  shade  higher thert 
than  here. 

The  Witness.  Nashua  is  a  "billing"  point  for  the  railroads.  Tto 
place  (Manchester)  is  not.  For  instance,  yon  cannot  bill  goods  froB 
here  to  Alabama,  but  you  can  from  Nashua  to  Alabama.  That  makes 
Nashua  really  a  very  imi)ortant  place.  That  is  one  reason  why  ^ 
moved  from  Laconia  to  Nashua. 

Q.  Transportation  is  cheaper  from  that  pointfis  itt — A.  Yes,  Igol 
my  freight  sent  from  Nashua  to  Chicago  last  year  at  bnt  a  very  little 
more  than  I  used  to  pay  from  Laconia  to  Nashua.  So  it  makes  it  quite 
an  item.  Then  our  freight  is  all  heavy  freight;  machines  weighin| 
from  15  pounds  up  to  100,  and  freighting  bills  make  qaite  an  item.  It 
is  a  very  good  point  for  shipping,  and  being  a  billing  poiflt^  we  can  bl 
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k«n  thexe  to  every  other  point  in  the  couutry,  hdcL  know  jast  how  much 
t  IB  going  to  coBt.  I  fonnd  that  I  was  saving  considerable  money  by 
imowiDg  what  the  freight  would  Ije. 

Q.  By  ** billing,''  you  mean  that  you  can  get  through  bills  t — ^A.  Yes. 
Tbmt  is  quite  an  item.  We  know  what  we  have  to  pay.  But  before 
imiy  we  had  to  leave  it  to  the  different  railroads,  and  they  do  about  it 
'pmt  what  they  choose. 

Q.  Ton  say  people  cannot  get  through  bills  from  heref  — A.  No,  sir; 
tfcere  is  no  competition  here  in  the  railroml  line.  You  cannot  bill  any- 
AiiDg  fh)m  here.  After  I  got  burned  out,  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Union,  and 
BZ*Govemor  Weston,  and  Mr.  liogers,  of  the  Boston  Hardware  Com- 
paoy,  and  Mr.  Daniels  up  here,  united  in  sending  me  a  letter  wantinff 
Be  to  move  down  here  with  my  business.  My  answer  was  that  Fdid 
BOl  see  any  difference  between  this  place  and  Laconia  as  to  railroad 
iKilities^  and  they  could  not  see  it  either  any  better  than  I  could. 

Q*  Do  you  recollect  what  the  population  of  Nashua  is  f — A.  Between 
It^OOO  and  17,000;  I  think  it  is  now  rated  as  the  second  citv  in  the 
Slste. 

Q.  Is  it  increasing  pretty  rapidly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

CONDITION   OF   THK   WOUKING   CLASSES. 

Q.  How  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people  who  work  by  their  muscle 

jhr  a  livingy  is  it  improving  or  otherwise  f — A.  Well,  I   think  thst 

Xaihiia  is  a  very  quiet  city ;  I  was  a  little  surprised  on  moving  away 

ftm  Laeonia  down  there.    I  had  formerly  lived  in  Boston  before  going 

IsLioonia.    When  I  went  dowji  there  I  saw  that  they  have  better  con- 

M  <tf  the  intemperate  class  down  in  Nashua  than  they  have  at  Laco- 

liii   Yoa  would  not  see  so  many  people  drinking  in  Nashua  in  a  week 

MjOQWoald  see  in  Laconia  in  one  day  and  Laconia  has  about  one- 

ttirdof  the  population — Laconia  and  the  next  viUagiN     Almost  all  the 

\  Will  help  at  Nashua  are  well  dressed.    You  will  see  them  going  out  on 

ifiiiiiday,  and  you  would  not  know  that  many  of  them  are  operatives. 

Am  %  general  thing  the  men  dress  well  too,  and  make  a  good  appearance 

m  the  street 

Q.  Too  have  solved  the  problem  of  finding  a  foreign  market,  have  you 

L  ioct— A.  Yes. 

;     Q.  How  do  you  send  your  goods — by  foreign  vessels  or  American  t — 

A  We  get  that  tiude  by  advertising;  largely  :  and  through  these  ex- 

forters,  or  commission  merchants,  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 

lUi,  and  along  the  coast  ^  these  parties  that  they  are  dealing  with  send 

Older  to  them  to  buy  thus  and  so;  they  send  the  order  to  us,  and 

itee  payment;  we  allow  them  a  small  commission  for  doing  the 

for  the  New  York  or  Boston  parties. 

Ql  And  they  ship  f — A.  Yes. 

4»  Year  connection  with  them  ceases  at  New  York  or  Boston  f — A. 
Rh^  tlie bosiness  is  growing;  it  has  doubled  within  this  last  year. 
^  This  business  of  yours  f — A.  Yes,  the  foreign  trade. 

ICE  MAKIT^a. 

CHAlRJiAlf.  One  would  think  then*  would  be  no  end  to  the  de- 
fSor  iee-m?Mng  machines  in  those  foreign  countries.  * 
WiTlocSfi    I  have  a  great  many  inquiries  about  ice-making  ma- 
ftmn  ftHre     i  oonntries ;  they  see  our  advertisements  of  ice-cream 
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freezers,  aud  they  want  to  know  if  we  can  make  machines  for  maUai 
the  ice. 

Q.  What  has  been  done  in  that  direction  f — A.  Ice  is  made  saoew 
fally  today  by  machinery.  They  can  make  ice  in  New  Orleans,  an 
set  it  oat  in  the  sun  in  summer,  side  by  side  with  the  natural  ice,  n 
the  artificial  ice  will  stand  the  heat  longer  than  the  natural  ice.  An 
they  can  makethat  ice  cheaper  than  they  can  get  the  other.  It  is  get 
tin^  to  be  a  success  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  It  could  be  made  under  the  equator,  I  suppose,  could  it  ? — A.  Yeft 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Q.  Anywhere  where  they  can  get  water  t  — A.^Tes;  it  has  spoUedth 
regular  ice  trade  somewhat — ^this  trade  in  ice-machines  has. 

Q.  It  will  affect  the  ice  trade  of  the  State  of  M<*^*^e,  I  suppose  t— i 
Yes. 

Q.  They  can  probably  make  ice  even  from  hot  wat^^.  ? — A.  Oh,  ym 
in  making  icecream  I  would  just  as  lief  the  cream  would  be  hot wha 
it  is  put  in.  It  will  freeze  just  as  well.  It  does  not  look  reasonabk 
but  it  is  the  fact. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  reverse  the  process,  can  you ;  you  have  not  got : 
thawing  machine  ? — A.  We  can  do  that  without  a  machine. 

Q.  Can  you  get  water  from  the  ice  as  well  t — A.  That  can  be  doneb;; 
firiction. 

Q.  For  what  price  do  the  cheapest  of  these  freezers  sell  f — A.  ThrM 
dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  And  that  weighs  how  much  t — A.  About  15  pounds.  It  is  ooa- 
posed  of  a  tin  can,  a  wooden  tub,  an  iron  frame,  and  an  inside  ^^bettff* 
of  malleable  iron. 


Manohesteb,  K  H.,  October  15, 1883. 
Benjamin  C.  Dean  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Question.  You  are  superintendent  of  thi'  print  works  here,  I  believe!— 
Answer.  Yes ;  superintendent  of  the  Manchester  Print  Works. 

THE  MANCHESTER  PRINT  WORKS. 

Q.  Do  you  do  all  the  printing  for  the  other  mills  t — A.  There  is  M 

Eriiitiiig  done  except  in  the  Manchester  Print  Works.    Fabrics  midi 
y  the  other  mills  are  not  for  printing. 

Q.  You  print  all  that  is  made  to  be  imnted  f — A.  Yes ;  the  MaodMl 
ter  Mills  corporation  has  one  print  mill.  When  running  fhll  they  WSB 
ufarture  about  six  thousand  pieces  of  print  cloth  per  week.  WepriBj 
all  this,  aud  then  we  also  print  whatever  surplus  of  cloth  over  io^ 
above  that  the  print  works  want  to  run.  They  are  bought  at  Frf 
Kiver,  or  in  Rhode  Island,  or  wherever  they  can  be  got,  and  put  iatt 
the  ;;(*neral  market. 

Q.  How  many  departments  are  there  in  the  print  works  1 

THE  PROCESS  OF  PRDNTING  COTTON  GOODS. 

A.  We  receive  the  cloth  in  the  gray  from  the  mill.  The  doth  iilii 
sheared,  then  singed,  and  then  bleached.  Then  it  is  prepared  for  nM^ 
ing.    We  then  engrave  the  patterns  upon  the  copper  rollers.   lUfl 
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an*  ni^ravtHl  in  tluMMij^ravin^  departiiioiit.  They  thon  ^o  t«>  the  priiit- 
inu  nMiin.  or  '*  innohiiic  room,"  as  wo  call  it,  wliore  the  printing  iiiiiehines 
an— the  eh>th  is  delivered  from  tlie  eh>thr«M)m  to  the  maehiiio  room 
tD(l  ]iiit  thronp:h  the  priiitiii}^  maeliim's,  such  patterns  1>ein^  printed 
Q|Niii  it  ;u<  have  Inhmi  seh*eted  by  the  a;|rent  or  by  the  selling  house  for 
that  pur|)os<*. 

Q.  The  selli!!;;  house  seh'ets  the  ])atterns  ? — A.  The  selling  house  se- 
kits  the  patterns  or  styles,  as  we  call  them,  and  tliey  seiifl  the  patterns 
hen-  tor  eii;;ravin^  or  print iiii!,  and  (lietate  what  eombination  of  colors 
«h.iil  l)e  put  u|N>n  the  eloth,  and  our  l>usiness  lien'  is  simply  to  exiHsute 
thciinh-rs  of  the  selling;  houst*. 

y.  It  is  run  over  the  rollers  and  the  colors  are  put  in.  Then  what 
biTimief*  of  the  eloth  t — A.  In  the  style  of  work  we  are  doiiif;  now  the 
oiiiirsare  fixed  U]K)n  the  chith  by  a  stamping  process.  The  colors  are 
pur  on  in  the  machine -room,  and  then  they  an*  stamped;  they  ;;o  from 
thiTi'  to  the  soapiujJT  and  washing;  process — tlinnijirh  the  open  ma(;hiue 
wbich  your  saw  this  moniiDi;.  Then  they  are  dried,  starched,  caleu- 
dfMl.  foldcHl,  and  put  into  the  box. 

WAGES  IX  PRINT  WORKS. 

(j.  Whieh  is  the  most  difficult  department,  nM]uirin<c  the  most  skilled 
UiNirf — A.  lioth  theen^mvin^and  pri nt in j;r  departments  require  skilbnl 
lalnir.  The  coh»r-makin^  is  not  skilled  labor — that  is,  the  pn^paration 
of  the  C4>lors  for  printing  upon  the  cloth — the  labor  in  the  color-shop  is 
Dot  Nkilled,  except  so  far  ais  the  overseer  and  his  assistant  are  cou- 
fi»niHl;  they  have  to  be  skilled  help ;  the  n'st  of  the  help  there  do  not 
bavr  to  U»  skilled.  That  help  K^»nerally  p»ts  fnun  ^7.r»t>  to  JS  |K»r 
vnk.  In  the  en;;ravin^-sliop  the  labor  is  substantially  all  skilled 
W'-ir.  The  men  in  the  sketeh-rooin — the  roum  where  the  sketehes 
ar»'  made  fnun  the  desi;^ns — such  as  you  saw  done  this  morning— 4*n- 
Lii:»tl.  ot  course,  for  the  pur]HKse  of  )>nH-tif*aI  workinj;  in  the  en;;rav- 
in.:  iiiarhine>-^are  all  skilled  men,  and  an*  paid  fi<»in  $L*l!  to  $l!.S 
|n-i  virM'k;  in  the  en;;:ravin;;sIiop  the  men  ^rct  tmni  ^22  to  j?-«i  per  week. 
Till*  woiiK'ii,  or  ^irls,  who  run  tin*  pento;:rapii  inacliiiies  in  tin*  en;rrav- 
ill  J  olmii.  an*  paid  $i>.riU  per  week,  and  Me  have  sonic  appreiitires  there 
«l»o  .in*  learning;  the  trails*  who  ;:et  aiiywln'n»  from  ^7  t«»  Al'J  per  week 
*iii]«-  tliey  an*  learnin;;  their  trade.  The  appnMitircs  are  startiMJ  at  ii\ 
a^tnk.  and  p*t  a  dollar  a  v.eek  ri>e  evny  year  until  tliey  hav**  linishcd 
tiifir  appn*nticeship,  and  the  appn-ntirrsliip  is  st>vcn  \(Mrs.  Wlu'u 
tL*'\  liavf  tinished  their  apprenticeship  tln-y  an- eoiisidenMl  Journeymen, 
auil  It  rh«\v  want  t(»  stay  with  us,  and  wt*  have  work  eiiou^rli  in  the  shop 
forilifiii,w(«  pay  them  what  WiM!onsid(*r  them  wnrtli.  If  tliey  are  not  satis- 
klujth  what  we4)ftertliem  they  se«'k  a  shopelsewlieri'.  In  ilu'  inaehine- 
-  iIhii).  when*  the  printin;;  is  done,  the  printers  are  all  skilled  woikinen. 
^  iiHl  »iv{  ^M  iK*r  w«»ek.  If  for  any  eaiise  the  works  an*  stopped — as  for 
tfaeii<inal  stop  lN*tw<H'n  seasons,  tVom  1J;.Mit  to  dark,  or  d.!ik  to  Ii::lit- 
f>His»,  they  ;:et  half  time — that  is,  they  ;:et  .*!  I  a  \\e«'k  when  theyd^Mi'l 
*"rk.  anil  #-8  a  wet'k  when  they  tlo;  we  havi*  a  i'vw  uwu  to  whom  ue 
^i«y  mil  time  whether  they  work  «)r  not,  unleNS  tliey  should  be  tuit  on 
tbf'T  own  tinn*  and  on  their  own  a<'eoiint.  There  an*  five  men  who  ;:rt 
fall  p.iy  for  any  time  they  los«*  on  the  (*oiiipan;.*.Naeeount :  the  other. s  ;:<>; 
ftaJf  pay.  In  the  machine  nH>in  we  have  al.NO  two  a]»prentiee  pnnti-rs 
n  a  live-year  uppn*ntieeship.  The  youii;;er  (»ne  ;;(*ts  now,  I  think.  ^^ 
IWrek  aud  the  other  #12  or  iVi  a  we«'k,  1  am  not  certain  which.  The 
of  the  help  in   that   mom   is  all   nnskilletl   help,  and  all  the  help 
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tbroaghoat  the  works,  other  than  those  three  rooms,  is  anskilled  hbo 
There  are  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  people  employed  in  the  prio 
works  now.  Now,  that  the  work  is  steam  work,  it  does  not  require  i 
many  men  as  when  the  work  was  dyed  work. 

Speaking  about  unskilled  labor,  I  omitied  to  state  that  we  have  a  n 
pair-shop  where  men  get  anywhere  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day,  the  pik 
of  the  labor  varying. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  hours  of  labor  of  the  print  works  are  only  ten ;  they  ran  te 
hours  every  day  except  Saturday,  and  eight  hours  on  Saturday,  makio 
fifty-eight  hours  for  the  week,  with  the  exception  of  the  repairsho 
hands,  who  work  the  same  number  of  hours  as  they  do  at  any  of  tl 
machine-shops  in  town. 

The  sketch-makers  have  shorter  hours  than  anybody  else,  coming  i 
at  8  o'clock  and  working  until  6,  which  gives  them  nine  hours  aday  odI; 
and  on  Saturday  they  work  only  seven.  They  have  the  shortest  hom 
of  anybody  in  the  print  works.  There  is  another  element  that  entei 
into  the  matter  of  time  for  the  engraving-shop  and  sketch-room,  an 
that  is  the  shortness  of  the  days.  The  nominal  hours  for  the  engraTei 
are  7  in  the  morning  until  6  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  hour  at  noon;  an 
the  sketch-makers  from  8  in  the  morning  until  6  in  the  afternoon,  wit 
an  hour  at  noon.  But  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  days  are  short,  tl 
stopping  time  for  both  is  "  lighting-up  ^  time.  That  is,  they  won't  ww 
by  gas-light.  But,  although  on  some  days  it  is  dark  before  5  o'dod 
we  do  not  allow  them  to  go  out  till  5,  and  they  may  stay  there  a  half  a 
hour  or  twenty  minutes  and  do  no  work,  as  they  sometimes  do.  Thei 
if  they  have  to  do  any  overtime  the  sketch-makers  get  paid  really  on 
and  a  quarter  days  for  a  day,  as  ail  overtime  is  reckoned  on  the  hasi 
of  eijj:bt  hours  per  day,  notwithstanding  the  high  wages  that  they  r 
ceive  and  tlie  short  hours.  If  they  work  overtime  their  overtime  i>a 
is  written  up  on  a  basis  of  eight  hours  work  for  a  day. 

Q.  What  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  your  employes  in  point  < 
health  f — A.  They  are  very  healthy,  1  think,  as  a  rule.  They  seem  1 
gain  in  tlesb.  The  color-shop  is  the  only  shop  where  one  would  seem  I 
think  that  there  was  any  liability  to  injury — by  reason  of  the  drof 
worked  there,  but  even  there  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  has  be« 
injured  by  working  in  the  place.  They  all  seem  to  thrive  and  gain  i 
flesh  rather  than  lose.  Our  help  seem  perfectly  contented  and  happ; 
We  have  never  had  any  trouble  except  in  one  or  two  instances  whei 
we  had  small  strikes — where  they  left  their  work.  The  last  instaw 
was  in  the  machine-room,  where  the  back-tenders  left  work,  just  afti 
starting  time  in  the  morning,  because  there  was  a  certain  man  put  c 
as  an  apprentice.  They  thought  that  somebody  else  should  have  bee 
put  on  instead  of  the  man  that  was  put  on ;  and  they  left  their  worj 
It  only  delayed  the  printing-machine  a  couple  of  hours,  and  l>eforemon 
ing  they  \vant4.Ml  to  come  back  again.  It  was  not  any  discontent  uboi 
the  wages,  but  simply  because  they  thought  this  man  that  had  bee 
longer  in  their  own  room  should  have  been  put  on  a^j  an  apprenti< 
rather  than  t  he  man  that  was.  But  as  there  was  no  rule  or  custom  aboi 
it,  I  decided  to  put  on  the  man  that,  all  things  considered,  would  mal 
the  best  apprentice. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Your  help  is  very  largely  of  foreign  extraction,  is  itf — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Your  skilled  labor t — A.  Yes;  although  in  our  sketch-room  I 
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eh-makere  bat  one  is  Amorican  bom,  and  most  of  them  have 
led  right  in  oar  own  shop. 

w  does  the  American  artist  or  workman  in  yonr  department 
,  after  he  has  had  the  proper  training,  in  the  matter  of  skill, 
r,  and  whatever  pertains  to  success  in  the  art,  with  the  for- 
— A.  Well,  he  certainly  is  just  as  good  a  workman;  batgreatcare 
)  taken  in  the  selection  of  a  man,  in  the  first  place,  to  pat  in  as 
ntice.  A  man  has  got  to  have  brains  to  make  a  good  workman 
branch  of  the  business  as  an  engraver,  sketch-maker,  or  printer. 
B,  the  more  intelligent  a  man  is  the  better  workman  he  becomes, 
be  will  exercise  some  thought  and  some  reason  in  the  work  he 

APPSS^TIGESHIPS. 

yoa  take  young  boys — do  you  commence  the  training  while 
quite  young  1 — ^A.  Well,  yes;  the  apprenticeship  is  so  long  a 
t  we  like  to  get  them  as  young  as  we  can. 
w  long  is* the  termi — A.  In  the  engraving-shop  seven  years, 
le  print-shop  five. 

you  t^e  them  by  regular  articles  of  apprenticeshipl — A.  Tea. 
lat  are  the  agesi — A.  Any  age,  but  I  think  sixteen  is  the 
;  we  have  ever  had  in  the  engraving-shop ;  and  in  the  machine- 
AQ  is  never  set  down  as  an  apprentice  unless  he  has  been  a 
[me  kept  as  back-tender  or  working  in  behind  the  machine.  He 
|oires  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  machine  before  he  goes  to 
of  the  machine,  and  that  is  of  great  service  to  him. 

RKLATrVE  WAGES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA* 

w  does  the  pay  of  these  men  compare  with  the  pay  of  like  men 
Die  art  in  England  t — A.  They  are  paid  more  than  100  ]>er  cent, 
his  country  than  in  England — the  same  men.  A  year  ago  last 
rhen  I  was  in  England,  I  found  that  the  best  printers  in  Eng- 
lot  get  more  than  an  equivalent  of  $12  in  our  mouev,  and  we 
•28. 

w  as  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  necessaries  of  life  t — A.  I 
t  testify  as  to  that  accurately,  I  think,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  so 
any  things  are  concenied  there  they  pay  as  much  for  them  as 
lere.  1  think  our  help  live  very  much  better  here  than  in  the 
try.  You  don't  find  any  of  our  help  going  back  there,  and  you 
lieir  help,  every  day,  coming  here.  And  they  would  not  come 
bettering  their  condition.  I  know  one  establishment  in  Eng- 
tre  the  manager  told  me  that  he  had  half  a  dozen  young  men 
^  going  that  week  to  America,  and  they  were  good  men.  The 
b  in  wages  is  undoubtedly  greater  here  between  skilled  labor 
kUled. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

ma  know  of  any  suggestion  that  you  could  make  to  the  com- 
r  things  that  may  be  done  by  legislation,  or  by  individuals 
legislation,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  people? — 
Mi  know  that  it  would  be  possible  to  improve  the  condition  of 
big  people  of  the  city  of  Manchester.  I  think  they  are  as  well 
fj  can  be  made. 
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Q.  In  any  case  yrhere  the  individaal  is  prudent  and  eoonomioAl,dMi 
he  lack  the  necessary  wages  for  a  good  living  1 — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty,  as  a  rule,  unless  he  has  many  othen  de- 
pendent upon  him,  in  making  savings  oil,  accumulations.— A«  lahould 
think  not.  The  fact  that  the  deposits  in  our  savings  banks  are  so  lugb 
as  they  are,  and  that  they  are  so  largely  by  the  operatives,  is  an  e^ 
deuce  of  It. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  f — A.  About  eight  years. 

Q.  During  that  time  has  the  condition  of  the  working  people  i» 
proved  1 — A.  I  should  think  it  certainly  has  improved.  It  is  oertoiiilj 
not  any  worse  than  it  was  eight  years  ago. 

Q.  What  provision  do  you  make  in  case  your  oi>eratives  are  iigiirel 
by  accident  or  distressed  by  sickness  in  their  families  1 — A.  Wealwiji 
try  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  them.  If  a  man  is  injured  byhisowi 
reckless  carelessness  inside  the  works,  we  do  not  consider  we  are  ante 
any  obligation  to  t^ike  care  of  him,  but  if  injui'ed  by  his  co  working  or 
by  defects  in  machinery,  of  course  we  do.  1  should  not  feel  that  it  wm 
my  privilege  or  duty  to  spend  any  of  the  company's^oney  to  take  can 
of  any  poor  who  might  be  suffering,  who  were  in  our  employ ;  bat  I 
have  alw^ays,  personally,  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  such  peophi 
directly  through  my  own  self  and  family,  as  well  as  through  the  median 
of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  here,  who  do  a  great  deal  for  the  i)Oor.  Ik 
poor  are  well  taken  care  of.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  city  in  the 
world  where  the  poor  are  better  taken  care  of  than  they  are  in  this  city. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  opportunity  of  observing  the  condition  of  the 
working  people  generally  in  England  T — A.  No,  I  did  not.  I  inqaind 
especially  with  regard  to  the  skilled  labor,  for  the  sake  of  comparingit 
with  our  own. 

Q.  Is  there  any  well  founded  complaint  among  the  operatives  hereie 
to  being  overworked  in  the  matter  of  time,  or  the  shortness  of  wageeJ— 
A.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  complaint  as  to  either. 

Q.  Or  being  driven  without  proi)er  consideration  in  their  work?— A. 
I  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  You  have  not  known  of  any  fiict  of  that  kind  existing  t — ^A.  Se^ 
sir. 

DRUGS   CONSUMED   IN   PRINT   WORKS. 

It  hiis  occurred  t-j  me  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  know  the  vtlie 
in  dollars  and  cents  of  the  drugs  consumed  in  these  works.    We  con- 
sume every  year  $2r)(),(M)()  wortli  of  drui^s,  and,  in  my  judgment,  three*  J 
fourths  of  that  amount  is  im])orte(l. 

Q.  U[)on  wliich  you  i>ay  heavy  duties  t — A.  I  should  say  the  drtyi 
would  average  at  least  25  i)er  cent.  Tiie  duty  on  somethings  ha8be(i[ 
increased  under  the  last  taritt'  act 

Mr.  Mc^DuFKiK.  The  manufacturing  dei)artment  uses  about  asmadk] 
more. 

The  Witness.  And  we  use  about  j?lM,(M)()  worth  of  coal  each  yeer. 

(),  Do  you  j)rint  any  but  Maneliester  work  ? — A.  Xo. 

Q.  How  does  your  ]»rinting  compare  with  that  of  the  old  couiitrieel-j 
A.  I  tliink  our  printing  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  world. 

Q.  How  is  it  considered  in  the  markets  of  the  country  or  of 
world  t — A.  In  the  markets  of  the  country  our  works  stand  up  to 
best. 

Q.  What  other  print  works  are  there?— A.  Then*  are  two  in  Loi 
the  Merrimacand  the  Hamilton  ;  the  Pacitlc,  at  Lawrence;  the 
at  Dover,  N.  H.,  and  tlie  American  Print  Woiks,  at  Fall  River. 
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Q.  The  ooDsnmption  of  drags  mast  be  enormoas  thenf — A.  It  is. 
Q.  Have  yoa  ever  known  any  distinction  to  be  made,  or  any  prefer- 
to  be  shown  to  any  operative  here  by  any  of  the  agents  or  man- 
l|»rB  of  the  factories  or  inills  in  Manchester  on  account  of  religioas 
ftith  or  practice  t  If  so.  state  fally  in  regard  to  it — A.  I  have  not  I 
Mif  re  in  all  instances  tnat  merit  and  ability  alone  are  the  grounds  of 
iromotion  or  of  appointment  to  important  positions.  The  highest  paid 
treiseer  in  the  print  works  is,  in  religious  faith,  a  Boman  Catholic,  and 
a  aomber  of  oar  printers,  who  receive  the  highest  wages  of  any  of  our 
Mploy^B,  are  of  the  same  fiutl  I  think  that  in  their  treatment  by 
Mir  associates  and  fellow- wor&men  no  feeling  against  them  is  ever 
ttanifeated  on  that  account  I  know  I  have  never  stopped  to  ask  a 
fean  what  his  religious  fiiith  or  his  politics  were  in  any  appointments 
li  posltioDS  in  our  mills. 
Mr.  MoDuFFis  fagent  of  the  Manchester  Mills).  I  have  heard  the 
^  statement  of  Mr.  Dean,  and  I  fully  confirm  it  in  all  respects. 


Mamohesteb,  N.  H.,  October  15, 1883. 

Mia.  AssTAS  Blood  examined. 

-  By  the  Chatrman  : 

I   QaestiOD.  Ton  reside  in  this  city  t— Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here  t — A.  For  thirty  years. 

GHABITABLE  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  MANCHESTER. 

«     Q.  Wfll  you  state,  if  you  please,  to  the  committee  what  charitable 
j^.Mwii. ill! ions  there  are  in  this  city,  if  any,  or  what  means  the  hidies  or 
here,  have  instituted  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  of  tlu^  sick  or 
ibled,  or  those  without  help  from  the  more  fortunate  in  this  world. 
[IiDderstand  you  have  been  at  the  head  of  all  that  work,  or  very  largely 
irested  in  it. — A.  Well,  not  exactly  at  the  head  of  it  all.    We  have 
dtv  commissioner  here  who  looks  atter  the  i)o<>r  noniewhat,  and  the 
society  also  looks  after  them.    The  city  commissioner  is  more  to 
them  into  Sabbath  schools,  and  look  atier  them  in  that  way ;  and 
work  is  for  their  wants  in  sickness  and  health. 
Ql  How  much  do  you  have  to  do  f — A.  We  have  a  great  deal  to  do. 
have  a  hospital,  where  we  accommodate  twenty  persons.    We  have 
n^  sixteen,  or  eighteen  there  most  of  the  time. 
In  what  part  of  the  city  is  the  hospital  f — A.  In  the  south  part 
the  city. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  building  1 — A.  The  Amoskeag  corporation. 

Q.  la  that  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  Amoskeag  Hospital,  sometimes! — 

Tea.    In  Mr.  Straw's  time  they  gave  us  the  use  of  the  building,  if 

woald  use  it  for  that  purpofti*.    Then  the  agents  cotitribnte<i  very 

ly  to  have  their  people  cared  for.    And  we  have  an  aid  society 

looks  op  the  poor  and  aids  them  outside  with  clothing,  fooil,  and 

Iflte.    We  never  give  any  money  ;  we  always  give  onlera,  so  as  to 

not  to  be  imnosed  upon. 

Have  yoa      y      a  of  the  number  of  i)ersons  that  were  thus  re- 

during  tl  \  season,  or  last  yearf — A.  No;  I  could  not  tell 
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exactly  how  many.    There  have  been  over  sixty  in  oar  hospital  laat 
year.    Some  have  been  there  all  the  time,  and  some  a  part  of  the  Urn. 

Q.  Is  it  understood  by  the  poor  in  the  city  that  if  they  areindistiM 
they  can  have  help  from  the  Aid  Society  t;— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  make  application  without  waiting  to  be  found  t — A*  Tes; 
when  we  first  organized  we  districted  the  city,  and  went  around  ftm 
street  to  street  to  find  them,  but  now  that  we  are  better  known,  wesap' 
pose  they  will  find  us  without  our  doing  that. 

Q.  They  understand  that  they  can  caU  and  ask  f — ^A.  Yes.  Therein 
about  thirty  directors,  and  the  streets  are  districted,  and  each  one  hai 
certain  streets,  so  that  we  do  not  get  imposed  upon  by  the  same  po^ 
son  coming  to  different  individuals. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  discrimination  on  account  of  denominatioQal 
difi'erences  ? — A.  Well,'  no ;  we  do  not  have  any  denominational  testi, 
but  we  do  not  help  the  Irish  as  much  as  we  do  the  others,  becauise  whei 
we  first  organized  we  invited  them  and  they  refused,  saying  that  they  took 
care  of  their  own  poor,  and  preferred  to.  We  went  to  the  priests,  ant 
they  told  us  that  those  who  came  to  us  were  frauds.  They  said  that  tkqr 
took  care  of  their  worthy  poor.  That  was  Father  (yBrien,  when  hewtt 
here,  and  Father  Bradley.  But  we  take  care  of  their  poor  if  they 
to  us  outside,  though  not  so  freely,  because  we  were  told  that  we 
imposed  upon  by  them. 

Q.  But  any  case  of  distress  you  helpt — A.  Yes;  whether  Proteit 
ants  or  Catholics,  foreigners  or  Americans. 

Q.  If  you  hear  anything  of  a  case,  you  investigate  it  and  give  aidl^ 

A.  Yes.    We  do  not  give  when  they  come  to  the  door  without  invesli- 

gatiug  the  case,  to  know  whether  we  are  imposed  upon. 

*  Q.  How  long  has  this  hospital  been  in  existence  1 — A.  I  think  thiik, 

the  sixth  year.    The  Aid  Society  was  formed  two  or  three  years  befbili ' 

Q.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  this  provision  which  has  been  made 
for  the  i)oor  and  the  distressed  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  cases  of  reil 
want  I — A.  Well,  I  think  we  should  have  something  more  in  the  dtyj 
I  think  it  is  necessary.  The  Catholics  have  an  Orphans'  Home,  and  tfacf 
have  an  Old  Ladies'  Home,  but  I  think  they  are  very  cautious  Dotti 
take  any  but  those  who  can  pay  into  the  Orphans'  Home  if  sick;  M 
in  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  they  do  take  those  who  cannot  pay — tbeytaka 
as  mauy  as  they  can  accommodate  in  that  home.  I  think  we  shooM 
have  a  hospital  that  could  accommodate  more. 

Q.   VTou  mean  a  city  hosi)ital  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Maintained  by  the  city  I — A.  Yes  ;  1  think  that  is  necessary. 

Q.  You  think  it  hardly  right,  1  suppose,  to  put  that  heavy  bunienoo 
those  who  have  to  carrv  it  now  f — A.  We  are  williut:  to  do  all  we  can, 
but  we  feel  that  we  cannot  do  what  is  sufficient  for  the  city. 

Q.  Is  there  any  prospect  or  probability  of  such  a  hospital  being 
erected  soon,  or  [)rovi(led  in  any  way  ? — A.  Thert*  probably  will  Ih'  oi* 
before  many  years.  There  is  sonie  property  left  for  an  old  ladies*  booe 
that  is  to  come  in  use,  1  believe,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years;  I  think 
in  1890. 

Q.  Fiom  your  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  working  peopled 
the  city,  what  should  you  say  in  regard  to  that  condition  ;  state  it  pi* 
erally  ;  are  the  peo[)le  that  work  for  a  living  here  fairly  well  oflf,  ofil 
there  much  suflering  ! — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  there  is'much  soflennl 
for  a  place  as  large  as  this  is.  I  think  those  that  are  willing  to  work  c» 
usually  get  a  very  comfortable  living. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  much  complaint  among  them  as  a  class  f — ^A.  50| 
do  not;  any  more  than  you  will  always  hear  probably. 
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Wfll  70a  please  append  to  your  testimony  a  statement  of  the  re- 
and  ezjienditures  of  the  Manchester  Women's  Aid  and  Belief 
J  for  the  year  ending  November,  1882  f — A.  I  will, 
statement  is  as  follows  : 

■I  mmUm§  of  ikB  Mmmtkfim'  Wommt^B  Aid  and  Beli^  SocUiy,  Nwoombmr  7,  1888. 

aikia]  meetiogof  the  Manohester  Women's  Aid  and  Belief  Society  wm held 
f  afternoon.  The  annual  report  of  the  treaenrer  and  aeoretary  were  read, 
m  here  giren : 

trbasubxb's  rkport 

•  reeetpta  and  expenditures  of  the  Women's  Aid  and  BaUef  Society  ftom  No- 
1,  ISSl,  to  Norember  1,  18d2 : 


>1b  tieaaorr  November  1.  1881 fOSQ'  41 

•okfhnd  nlfe  membership) 450  00 

Mit  fyuid  (memorial) 250  00 

fc  on  nennanentfnndftx>m  April  1. 1881,  to  April  1,1882 36  30 

I  on  deposits  in  bank  from  April  1,  1881,  toA^rill,  I88G1I 60  05 

nhipaand  contribations 3,389  74 

pnpriation 400  00 

Biy  eommissioner  for  hospital  and  poor 410  75 

liof  hospital  patients  and  for  rent  of  Crosby  beds 3S7  70 

6,260  95 


ltd  in  People's  Savings  Bank  to  account  of  permanent  flind. |700  00 

E|Madcd  per  order  of  directors. « 813  84 

W  hoepiUl : 

Ek  James  Morse,  matron,  for  board 1,636  78 

Ek  James  Morve,  salary  as  nurse 384  00 

ristent  nurse  and  watchers 269  38 

r  eactra  labor  at  hospital Ill  75 

qpeoded  for  medicines. 256  41 

upended  for  repairs  on  hospital 1,122  00 

r  Bscf  ssaries  and  famishing 261  85 

liBtrsMoryNoTemberl,  1882 714  94 

6,260  95 

Ht  since  April  not  credited  on  bank  book. 
Ktfblly  submitted. 

mbs.  aretas  blood, 


Manohesteb,  N.  H.y  October  15, 1883. 
KT  p.  PBIK8T  examined. 

By  the  Chaducan  : 

idoo.  What  is  yonr  oonnectic  1  with  the  Manchester  Ootton  and 

B  Mills  t— Answer.  Assistant     ymaster. 

Imsb  prodnces  a  paper.) 

KhMt  IB  the  statement  which  yon  prodnce  f — A.  It  is  an  areraizre 

m^ges  paid  doni     1083,  as  compared  with  the  wages  paid  in  1850 

BB,  as  nearly  as  .  get  at  it 
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The  statement  is  as  follows : 

Average  of  wage$  paid  the  employ  A  of  the  Manchmter  (N,  H.)  ARUi,  WS. 
Overaeere  average  $100  per  month ;  second  hands  ayerage  |2.50  per  day. 

COTTON  GABDINO. 

Hales: 

Grinders fi 

Railway  boys • 

Other  men 1 

Boys 

Females : 

Roving-tenders 1 

Drawing-tenders •••••....••• 

Other  women* •. ••.•.....•• 

comnr  spimhino. 
Hales: 

Section  hands...'. 1 

Boys 

Females : 

Frame-spinners .•...• 

Doffers t ....••. 

Other  women 

WOOL  WASHING  AND  OOMBINO. 

Hales: 

Preparing  and  drving 1 

Carding  and  doubling 

Combing .•• 1 

Other  men 1 

Females : 

Preparing  and  drying 

Carding  and  doubling 

Drawing  and  finishing 

Other  women 

WOOL  SPINNINO. 

Males : 

Section  hands 1 

Boys 

Females : 

Frame-tenders t 

Dofiers  (little  girls,  12  to  14  years) ^ 

DRESSING. 

Males : 

Section  bands - IJ 

Sladher- tenders Ij 

Boy * 

Females : 

Spoolers --.... J 

Warpers { 

Drawing  in ^| 

Other  women ' 

WEAVING. 

Males :  ^ 

Section  hands •• 1 

Other  men 1* 

Females : 

Room  girls 1 

Weavers ..••. I 

Other  women * 

*Other  women  are  sombbers  and  cleaners,  who  are  employed  not  orw  niM  h 
per  day. 
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-knitten 1  16 

•pioken • 95 

1  00 

GLOTB-BOOM. 

1  19 

tan 1  10 

n 1  16 

• 96 

women 1  07 

OTHXB  HijnM. 

•ad  flniobing  men 1  30 

1^  ■mehiniste.  And  {winten 1  89 

n 1  90 
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MD  what  data  did  yon  make  up  that  statement  1 — A«  Directly 

pay-rolls  of  the  company. 

5y  have  been  preserved  from  the  early  times  ! — A.  Yea. 

ve  you  made  any  examination  to  show  you  bow,  taken  as  a 

le  wages  of  1850  and  1855  would  compare  with  those  of  the  pros- 

1 — A.  No,  sir.    At  the  present  time  they  are  classed  in  depart- 

etter  tban  they  were  in  the  early  time  of  the  corporation. 

or  classes  are  just  the  samet — A.  Yes;  but  tbey  are  now  sub* 

nore  than  they  were  formerly. 

w  long  have  you  worked  for  the  corporation  f — A.  Six  years. 

B  yoQ  a  native  of  this  city  f — A.  No ;  I  am  a  native  of  Massa- 

re  you  always  worked  in  this  city  1 — A.  Not  in  this  capacity. 

I  civil  engineering,  and  worked  at  that  for  a  while,  but  for  tbe 

or  seven  years  I  have  worked  in  my  present  position. 

m  does  the  condition  of  the  workingman  in  this  State  compare 

idostry  with  that  of  tbe  workingman  in  other  States f — A.  1 

personal  knowledge  of  that..    What  I  know  or  think  of  it,  I 

jr  read. 

ire  yea  heard  that  matter  discussed  much  among  the  opera- 

IL  NO|  sir;  m  tre  particularly  among  overseers  and  agents. 
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Q.  What  is  the  talk  among  theml — A.  They  think  that  of  the  poonr 
classes  of  help  that  we  have  in  New  England,  the  hardest  to  get  aloif 
with  is  the  Fall  River  help.  Lowell  and  Lawrence  and  this  place  (Iba* 
Chester)  have  the  best  class  that  they  know  of  anywhere.  I  have  a  himi. 
who  is  superintendent  of  a  cotton  mill  in  Saint  Louis,  and  he  has  aknr 
class  of  Germans  working  for  him.  He  said  he  would  give  a  good  tel 
if  he  could  have  the  Canadians  of  this  place  to  work  tor  him,  as  tte 
Germans  do  not  turn  out  the  amount  of  work  per  day  that  we  do  hat, 


Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  15, 1S83. 
Miss  LiLLLAj?  Maynard  examined. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Question.  In  what  mills  are  you  employed? — Answer.  In  the  Arnoj 
Mills  f 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do  1 — A.  I  attend  the  fly -frames. 

Q.  How  many  are  employed  with  you  in  thatt — A.  I  could  not  tdl 
exactly,  sir,  how  many.  There  are  some  thirty  to  forty,  I  should  Hj, 
of  ladies. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  in  the  day! — ^A.  We  work  tarn 
half- past  6  in  the  morning  till  12,  and  from  1  to  a  quarter  of  7  at  ni^ 

CONDITION  OP  OPERATIVES. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  of  the  length  of  time  you  have  to  workt^ 
A.  I  have  never  heard  of  any. 
Q,  You  have  never  complained  yourself! — A.  I  never  have;  IM 

perfectly  satisfied. 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  the  piece  or  "  cut,''  or  by  the  day  t — ^A.  By  tte 
l)iece. 

Q.  What  does  your  pay  amount  to  per  day,  or  per  week! — A.  WeH 
generally,  1  make  from  $7.25  to  $7.50  per  week. 

(J.  Wliat  rent  do  you  have  to  pay,  or  what  board  t — A.  Two  dolUii 
and  twenty-live  cents,  where  we  take  our  meals  on  the  corporation.  But 
I  don't  take  my  meals  on  the  corporation. 

Q.  You  do  not  take  your  meals  in  the  corporation  boarding-houses t— 
A.  Xo ;  I  pay  $1.25  a  week  for  my  meals,  and  $6  a  month  for  ny 
room. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  anything  from  your  wages  t — A.  Well,  Idi 
generally. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  pay  j'ou  get  for  the  woit 
you  do? — A.  I  am,  perfectly.     I  think  we  are  paid  well. 

Q.  You  bear  no  complaint  among  the  ladies  who  work  with  you  abort 
the  pay  they  gett — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  never  have.  They  all  say'thattlMf  J 
think  they  are  ])ai(l  excellent  for  the  room  they  are  in.  j 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  get  your  board  and  rent  cheap  enough  t— A I 
think  1  do,  and  am  well  satisfied. 

Q.  The  health  ot"  the  female  workers  is  good,  generally  t — A.  It  seen 
to  be. 

By  the  Chairman  ; 

Q.  Where  were  you  bomt — A.  In  Lanesville,  Mass. 

Q.  Uow  long  have  you  worked  in  the  factory  t — A.  I  have  woi 
in  this  mill  three  years.    I  went  into  it  about  a  month  after  it 
started. 
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ve  yovL  worked  in  millB  before  this f— A.  Yes;  I  worked  in 

• 

w  do  yoa  spend  your  evenings  f — A.  I  stndy  books  that  I  have 

.  papers  that  I  take;  that  is  all. 

ire  is  a  public  libniry  here  if  any  one.  wants  it,  I  suppose t— 

t  used  b}' the  operatives  any  t — A.  I  do  not  know;  Ihavenevei 

the  girls  generally  board  in  the  boarding-honses,  or  have  rooms 
reet  as  you  dot — A.  1  guess  most  of  them  board  in  the  board- 
ds,  who  don't  live  at  home ;  1  think  the  majority  of  them  do. 
lo  is  your  agent  1 — A.  Mr.  Whitman. 


Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  16, 1883. 
azzTR  McGlurb  examined. 

f  the  (Chairman  : 

on.  Where  were  you  born  t — Answer.  In  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
len  did  vou  come  to  America  f — A.  1  came  here  nine  years  ago, 

B. 

liere  do  you  work  now  f — A.  I  work  for  the  Amory  Manufact- 

^mpany. 

iw  long  have  you  worked  there  f — A.  About  two  years  and  three 

i  you  work  in  any  factory  before  t — A.  Yes. 
beref — A.  The  Langdon  Mills 
at  is  another  corporation  here! — A.  Yes. 
»w  long  were  you  in  the  Langdou  Mills  T — A.  I  wsis  in  the  Lang- 
Is  about  four  years  in  all. 

ive  you  workcMl  in  any  other  Victory  besides  these  two  f  —  A.  No, 
in  this  city. 

FACTORY  WORK  IN  SCOTLAND. 

d  yon  work  in  any  factory  in  Scotland,  or  do  you  know  any- 

oat  factory  work  there! — A.  Yes.     When  1  was  a  little  girl  I 

o  a  mill  there. 

m  old  were  you  when  you  went  into  the  mill  there  t — A.  Thir- 

m  of  age. 

bat  <ii<l  you  do  f — A.  The  same  work  that  I  do  now.    I  *^  back- 

m  long  did  yon  work  there  t — A.  1  worked  there  about  three«or 

ra. 

ttat  time  did  yon  begin  work  in  the  morning  there  t — A.  Six 

what  time  did  yon  leave  off  at  night  f — A.  Six  o'clock  at  night, 
bat  intermission  did  you  have  during  the  day! — A.  We  IiimI 
'Sdock  till  10  for  breakfast,  and  from  2  to  3  for  dinner. 
at  made  you  ten  hours  in  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
illuid  snp|>er  after  yon  left  the  inillt — A.   Yes,  sir;  at  0  o'clock 
brougb. 
Iiat  pay  did  yon  get  when  yon  first  went  in  f 

U-€  3— —(5  LAW) 
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The  Witness   In  Scotland  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

A.  About  5  shillings  a  week. 

Q.  Is  the  shilling  the  same  as  oars  1 — A.  It  takes  4  shillings  a» 
make  $1. 

Q.  Did  you  work  ten  hours  when  you  were  a  little  girlf — A  No;  I 
had  to  go  to  school  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  I  mean  did  you  work  ten  hours  when  you  went  to  work  t— A  T«. 

SCHOOLING  OF  FACTORY  CHILDREN  W  SCOTLAND. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  school  t — A.  One  half  the  little  girls  weit 
one  week,  and  the  other  half  the  other  week.  We  took  a  week  aboi^ 
We  had  to  go  in  turn.- 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  in  this  way,  going  to  school  one  week 
and  working  in  the  factory  the  next! — A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  That  was  up  to  when  you  were  fifteen  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  study  at  school  during  the  time  that  you  were  a 
the  factory  f — A.  Reading  and  writing,  that  is  about  all. 

Q.  No  arithmetic  or  geography  t — ^A.  Well,  there  wa«  arithmetic. 

Q.  Much  t — A.  No,  sir ;  not  much. 

Q.  You  studied  addition,  I  su)>pose,  and  subtraction,  multipliGitini 
and  division? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  studied  all  that  when  I  was  a  little gU 
before  I  went  to  work.  I  went  to  school  first  when  I  was  aboat  ill 
years  old. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  school  most  of  the  time  tiU  you  were  twetnet- 
A.  Yes ;  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Then  you  began  work  for  the  first  time  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  school  any  after  you  were  fourteen  f — A.  Nol  rftar 
I  was  fifteen. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  this  from  curiositj',  but  simply  » 
learn  how  the  people  are  situated  there. 

The  WiTNKSs.  After  I  was  fifteen  I  did  not  go  to  school  at  alL  ex- 
cept to  nifjht  school  a  little  after  I  came  here. 

Q.  You  had  five  shillings  a  week  when  you  began ;  how  moch  (H 
you  <]:et  when  you  got  through,  or  while  you  were  attending  8cliooll-| 
A.  When  I  was  fifteen  I  had  from  8  to  10  shillings  a  week,  becaaael 
had  more  work  to  do. 

WORKING   HOURS   IN  SCOTLAND. 

Q.  Did  you  work  more  hours  or  did  you  simply  work  harder  forthlj 
same  mnnber*of  hours! — A.  1  worked  harder  in  the  same  nnmberi 
hours.     I  did  not  work  any  more  hours. 

Q.  Ten  hours  is  all  that  anybody  works  there,  is  it  t — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Wliere  did  you  live;  with  your  folks,  or  did  you  board 
where  ? — A.  I  lived  with  my  father  and  mother. 

Q..  Did  your  father  or  mother,  either  of  ihem,  work  in  the  mills  1—Aj 
No  ;  my  father  died  shortly  after  1  went  to  work.     I  ha<i  twosu 
and  we  all  three  worked  in  the  mill. 

Q.  You  three  took  care  of  yourselves  and  supported  your  motherl 
A.  Yes;  my  mother  did  uo  work,  except  house  work,  but  she  hid 
brother  that  helped  her  some. 

Q.  Did  your  sisters  remain,  or  did  they  come  over  herel — A.  One 
them  is  here. 
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• 

t.  Ib  your  mother  living  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

!•  There  t — A.  No,  sir;  here. 

I.  You  have  brought  her  over  here  f — A.  Yea,  sir. 

(.  And  the  other  sister  retuaius  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

t.  Ih  she  coming f — A.  No,  sir;  she  has  a  large  family^  and  I  don't 

bk  she  could  come. 

he  Chairman.  Perhaps  the  rest  of  yon  may  bring  her  over. 

ke  Witness.  Perhaps  so,  sometime. 

(•  Your  family  then  are  all  here  except  your  sister  f — A.  Yes. 

|.  Are  many  of  the  Scotch  people  cx)miiig  over  in  this  way  T — A. 

nv  are  a  good  many  ])eople  here  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

|.  That  3'ou  knew  over  there,  toot — A.  No,  sir;  1  didn't  know  them 

r  there,  but  have  become  acquainted  with  them  since. 

WAGES  AND  COST  OF  OPEEATrVES  LIVING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

).  Can  yoQ  tell  what  girls  who  boarded  in  Scotland  had  to  pay  for 

ir  board ;   those  who  worked  in  the  factory  with  you  1 — A.  I  could 

ttell  yoii^  sir;  because  most  of  them  had  homes  of  their  own. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  anybody  pays  for  board  there  now — such  peo- 

las  work  in  factories  t — A.  Yes  ;  the  girls  pay  5«.  a  fortnight;  that 

li.  6<l.  a  week  for  their  boanl. 

Ik  Does  that  include  their  washing  and  everything  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i(  When  you  were  fifteen,  could  you  do  as  much  as  anybody  1 — A. 

ft,  I  think  I  could. 

You  did  a  woman's  work  1 — A.  Yes. 

Then  that  is  the  pay  of  a  woman  ? — A.  Well,  yes. 

And  it  costs  2$.  6d.  for  board  out  of  the  89.  or  10«.f — A.  Yes. 
<^  Do  you  know  what  men  get  over  theref — A.  Well,  it  is  according 
like  tnMle  they  work  at. 

r%  1  metto  in  the  same  mill  t — A.  Grinders  get,  I  believe,  about  29.  a 
';  but  I  can  hardly  remember,  because  I  was  so  young. 

What  are  grinders  1 — A.  Men  that  grind  the  cards. 

Where  do  you  like  best  to  live,  there  or  here? — A.  Here. 

Why! — A.  Well,  people  are  pai<l  better  here,  and  you  can  save 
iJKft  money. 

^  Can  you  live  as  wellf — A.  1  can  live  better. 
Q.  Yoa  can  dress  as  well,  and  feed  as  well,  and  have  as  good  a  home 
Sfeinf — A.  1  think  one  can  live  better  in  this  country  than  in  the 
t  ONUitry. 

|L  Id  all  these  particulars  1 — A.  Yes. 

%  How  do  you  get  on  here  with  the  mill  agents,  and  how  do  the  help 
Ivmlly  get  on;  do  thev  have  any  trouble  with  them  t — A.  No  trouble 

|»  Do  yoa  know  of  any  disc^mtent  or  of  any  grievance  among  the  work- 
here  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  any,  not  in  the  room 
work. 
Among  the  operatives  generally  f — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.     I  have 
lieanl  them  say  that  this  iM  about  the  best  paid  factor^'  place 
there  is.     1  have  never  been  in  anv  other  tactory  place,  but  that  is 

rlhemr. 
Too  don't  want  to  try  any  other  place;  you  are  satisfied  to  stay 
i^  are  yoa  f — A.  1  am  satisfiinl. 


L 
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Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  15, 188S. 
Joseph  Short  examined. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

QuestioQ.  Where  were  you  bom  t — ^Auswer.  In  Canada. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  herel — A.  I  came  to  this  city  two  yeanap 
last  spring. 

Q.  Where  do  you  work  1 — A.  In  tfce  Amory  card  room. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  any  other  factory  in  this  oountiyt— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where t — A.  In  the  Amoskeag. 

Q.  What  work  do  you  dot — A.  I  am  an  oiler ;  I  oil  the  firames. 

operatives'  wages  and  condition. 


Q.  What  wages  do  you  get  1 — ^A.  One  dollar  and  forty-five  cents  »di^| 

Q.  Have  you  any  family  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  board  do  you  pay  1 — ^A.  We  don't  board  out  now ;  we  pif  j 
80  much  for  the  trouble  of  cooking  and  every  thing,  $5  a  week ;  it 
to  about  $20  a  month  we  have  to  pay,  me  and  my  woman. 

Q.  Does  your  wife  work  with  you  in  the  factory  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  does  she  gett — A.  She  gets  about  $1.25  a  day. 

Q.  What  does  she  do  t — A.  She  works  on  a  frame  in  the  card- 

Q.  The  same  class  of  work  that  you  dof — A.  Tes,  in  the  aamei 

Q.  Do  you  save  any  money  after  paying  all  your  expenses  t— A 

Q.  Have  you  got  anything  in  the  savings  bank  t— A.  Yes, 

Q.  Have  you  come  here  to  stay  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  Canada  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  going  back  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  do  yon  prefer  Canada  to  this  place  t — A.  It  seems  hoBij 
There  is  all  the  dift'ereiice.  I  suppose  it  is  just  as  good  to  work  hflHj 
but  that  is  my  home.     There  is  where  my  folks  are  now. 

Q.  Do  you  «xet  better  wages  here  than  in  Canada t — A.  Yes,  we^ 
U\ke  the  year  right  around,  that  is,  winter  and  summer.  Down  tl 
in  winter  wages  are  smaller. 

Q.  How  is  the  life  here  and  in  Canada;  is  it  cheaper  to  live  here 
in  Canada  ! — A.  It  is  about  the  same,  1  think. 

Q.  Is  that  the  feeling  among  the  Canaxlians  that  you  knowbere,! 
they  want  to  go  back  to  Canada  when  they  have  worked  euoagfa, 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  remain  here  any  longer  than  they 
enough  money  to  go  ba<ik  on  f — A.  I  guess  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  Canada  a  better  country  to  be  in,  do  you  think  1 — A 
don't  know ;  it  may  be  it  is  not  any  b»tter,  only  I  like  it  because 
folks  are  there,  that's  all.     I  like  to  go  out  of  the  mill,  too,  bedaMj 
am  pretty  well  '*  played  out "  sometimes,  when  I  have  been  w( 
good  while,  and,  as  long  as  1  am  going  out  I  would  sooner  go  to 
where  my  folks  are,  than  anything  else.    That  is  the  only  differencei 
like  it  here  first  rate. 

Q.  Are  your  fellow-workmen  well  treated  here  or  are  they 
treated! — A.  They  are  well  treated. 

Q.  Do  von  find  any  fault  with  your  treatment t — A.  No,  sir;  QOMI 
all. 
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Manchester,  N.  II.,  October  15, 1883. 

OBifEUUS  Cbai     Bxamined. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

tncstion.  Do  yoa  live  in  Mauchester  f — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

^  How  long  have  you  been  here  T — A.  Three  years. 

).  When»  were  yon  bomf — A.  In  Ireland. 

|.  How  long  have  yoa  been  in  this  country? — A.  I  came  to  this 

nxry  when  1  was  probably  four  or  five  years  ohl. 

|.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  factories  anywhere  but  here  t — A.  Yes  ; 

orked  in  Lawrence. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

).  Where  are  you  at  work  now  t — A.  In  the  Amor}'  Mill. 

\  What  kind  of  work  do  you  dot — A.  I  work  on  cards,  repairing 

OPEBATIYES'  WAGES  AND  TREATMENT. 

^  What  do  yoa  get  for  pay  t — A.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
liy. 

Dave  you  any  family  f — A.  No,  sir. 

What  do  yon  save  out  of  that! — A.  1  save,  probably,  half  of  it. 

Do  you  put  it  in  the  savings  bankf — A.  No;  1  have  not  got  any 

iu  (he  savings  bank  now. 
Qave  you  any  complaint  to  make  about  the  wages  yon  getf — A. 
Jh^. 
Or  your  treatmentf^A.  No;  I  am  i>erfectly  satisfied. 


Manchester,  N.  II.,  October  15, 1883. 

BlOSOE  A.  Wason  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pugh: 

^M^tion.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  In  New  Botiton. 

S»  Dow  far  is  that  from  Manchester t — A.  Fifteen  miles. 

I.  What  is  your  occupation! — A.  1  am  a  farmer. 

I  Do  you  lielong  to  any  organization  of  tanners;  if  so,  what  is  it, 

Iwhat  is  your  connection  with  it! 

THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  GRANGE. 

I  belong  to  the  grange,  for  one,  organization. 

Bowmanyof  theseorganizationsarethen^n  this  State! — A.  Some 

seventy./   ' 
What  is  the  total  membership !~ A.  About  thirty-five  hundred. 
What  18  yoar  relationship  to  the  organization  in  this  State! — A.  1 
er  of  the  State  grange. 
^  In  the  discharge  of  your  duties  do  you  have  occ^ision  to  visit  <lif- 
M|MUls  of  the  State  and  become  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
frrniers  f — A.  I  do,  more  or  less. 

I  And  have  you  more  or  less  knowledjre  of  the  condition  of  the 
iu  other  of  the  New  England  States! — A.  I  have  some. 


1-4 
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CONDITION  OF  FARMERS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Q.  What  is  your  knowledge  of  the  preseot  condition  of  the  fa 
population  of  New  Hampshire? — A.  1  think  that  there  are  two  d: 
those  that  are  remote  from  any  village,  in  the  rural  districts,  are  i 
going  behindhand.  Their  farms  are  not  in  good  condition  and 
buildings  are  running  down.    The  other  class,  I  think,  are  impn 

Q.  The  other  class  being  those  that  live  near  villages  or  cities 
Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  occasion  for  this  difierence  in  the  condition  of  tk 
classes  f — A.  Special  farming  makes  it.  That  is,  they  are  nearei 
kets,  and  can  raise  some  special  productions  that  are  not  trans] 
from  a  distance,  such  as  milk.  Where  they  sell  milk  the  farms : 
better  condition. 

Q.  They  raise  more  or  less  fruits  and  garden  sauce,  vegetable 
the  like  for  the  markets  which  the  villages  afford  t — A.  Yes;  wh< 
the  fruit  culture  is  successful  farming  is  in  the  ascendency ;  it  is 
ing  better. 

Q.  Whatis  thecondition  of  farmers  in  the  northern  part  of  your  1 
is  it  affecte<l  by  what  we  call  the  summer  travel,  the  incoming  of  ri 
from  abroad  for  their  health  and  recreation  f — A.  Yes ;  that  bi 
proved  the  condition  of  the  farmers ;  it  leaves  a  good  deal  of  monej 
them. 

Q.  Of  what  nativity  are  the  farmers  in  this  State  as  a  rule ;  an 
natives  or  foreigners  f — A.  Natives,  mostly. 

Q.  There  are  not  a  great  number  of  the  foreign  population  eii| 
in  farming  t— A.  Very  few. 

RELATIVE  CONDITIONS  OF  FARMERS  TWENTY-FIVE    TEARS  AGO 

NOW. 

Q.  With  regard  to  these  farmers  of  the  first  class  you  have 
tioned — those  who  do  not  find  convenient  home  markets  in  the  vil 
and  cities — do  yon  think  that  these  people  lacking  that  market  ai 
well  off'  as  they  were  twenty  five  years  ago;  say,  before  the  wart 
Well,  yes ;  I  don't  know  but  what  they  are.  But  the  intnxlactii 
farming  machines  has  made  it  not  expedient  to  cultivate  roairh,  i 
farms,  and  they  have  gone  to  waste,  and  to  pasture  and  to  wood 
1  don't  know  but  that  time  will  make  it  square. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  tliose  farmers;  do  they  remain  on  theirf 
and  cultivate  portions  of  tliem  ? — A.  No  ;  they  have  left  them. 

Q.  Turned  them  out  f — A.  Turned  them  out.  Gone  into  the  vill 
many  of  them. 

Q.  They  liave  chan«;ed  their  occnj)ation  f — A.  Yes;  some  have 
West.  In  some  towns  the  ])oi)ulation  has  diminished  one-half 
just  l><»lore  the  war. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  change! — A.  I  would  mention 
their  farms  were  hard  to  cultivate,  and  to  do  it  by  manual  labor 
e4)uld  not  make  it  i)ay  ;  and  then  they  were  remote  from  market,  s 
what. 

AGRICl  LTURAL   MACHINERY — ITS   INFLUENCE   ON   FARMDiU 

Q.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  introduction  of  agricultural  machineri 
made  good  tlie  j)lace  of  manual  labor  which  was  formerly  employe 
A.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 
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ill  ask  yoa,  first,  if  you  think  that  as  many  hands  are  em- 
I  the  farms  of  the  State  iu  doing  the  same  amoant  of  work  as 
e  employed  before  the  in  trodnction  of  labor-saving  machinery  t — 
I  do  not  think  there  are. 

yoQ  think  there  are  as  many  workingmen  on  farms  now  in  the 
there  were  twenty  five  years  ago,  before  machineiy  was  so 
jtMlucedl — A.  No;  1  guess  not. 

m  the  question  I  asked  was,  if  you  think  that  the  machinery  so 
Ml  in  place  of  the  help  which  is  thus  diminishe<l — the  manual 
ich  is  thus  removed — has  made  good  the  place  of  manual  labor, 
m  the  whole,  there  is  as  much  work  done  in  the  State  on  farms 
was  before  the  change  t — A.  I  should  say  the  result  of  it  is  as 
it  was  before. 

»  result  is  as  much  production  as  we  had  before  t — A.  Tes. 
what  extent ;  of  course,  I  do  not  a»k  for  mathematical  precis- 
do  1  expect  it  to  be  accurate,  but,  generally,  to  what  extent, 
jodgment,  has  labor-saving  machinery  relieved  the  farmer  of 
Abor  in  prioduction  during  this  quarter  of  a  centur}*  t — A.  Well, 
one-fourth  or  one-third. 

WAGES  OF  FARM  HANDS. 

w  do  the  wages  of  those  who  work  upon  farms  compare  at  the 
time  with  what  was  paid  before  the  wart — A.  They  are  higher, 
out  what  does  a  good  hand  get  on  a  farm  who  hires  for  six 
say,  at  the  present  time  f — A.  From  $20  to  $25  a  month  and 

es  such  a  hand  ordinarily  find  employment  in  the  winter 
—A.  Yes. 

jat  do  they  find  to  do  in  the  winter  f — A.  Lumbering ;  and  some 
hire  them  right  through  the  season ;  more  than  they  used  to. 
'  you  think  that,  generally,  the  men  who  work  tor  wages  on  the 

the  summer  time,  thrungli  these  six  months,  get  work  in  the 
»r  is  there  considerable  idle  help  of  that  kind  f — A.  Well,  it  is 

diflicult  to  get  help  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer. 
e  wages  as  high  in  the  winter  as  iu  the  summer  f — A.  Nearly  as 
lat  is,  if  they  work  full  days. 

en,  I  understand  you  that  the  condition  of  the  wage-workers 
ms  has  improved  during  this  quarter  of  a  century  1  That  is, 
tk  they  get  more  pajy  t — A.  I  think  so. 

\  you  think  they  can  buy  as  much  with  what  they  get,  or  more, 
»v  could  then  t — A.  Yes. 
it  as  easy  to  lay  up  a  little  money! — A.  I  think  it  is. 

SCHOOLS   IN   FARMING   DISTRICTS. 

ive  you  had  occasion  to  observe  the  condition  of  schools  in  the 
country  as  companul  with  what  it  was  at  that  period! — A. 
Ml  I  have. 

hat  do  you  think  of  that  condition  T — A.  1  think  the  schools  are 
deal  smaller.  I  don't  know  but  what  they  are  equally  gooil. 
limite<l  a  number  as  some  of  the  Hch4K)1s  have,  they  do  not  eiii- 
b  good  teachers  as  they  would  if  they  had  mort*.  The  advan- 
e  equally  as  good  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  if  they 

0  give  their  chihlren  an  education. 

1  the  whole,  do  you  think  farmers  in  New  England  have  as  good 
\  in  life  as  they  hail  a  quarter  of  aeentury  aigo— 1850,  and  along 
•A.  1  think  they  have. 
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CONTENTMENT  OP  FABM  LIFE. 

Q.  What  i8  tbe  geueral  feeliDg  amoug  them  as  to  conteDtment  witk 
their  lot  in  life,  as  compared  with  what  it  used  to  bef  Is  there  au  in- 
creasing love  tor  iarmiug  or  rural  life,  or  is  the  regard  for  that  form  ol 
life  lessening! — A.  Well,  I  think  that  just  at  the  present  time,  vithii 
the  last  five  years,  there  has  not  been  so  much  desire  to  go  awayai 
there  was  before  that. 

Q.  What  has  made  this  change  f — A.  Well,  I  think  the  farmers  ar 
discussing  their  situation  more  and  are  learning  how  to  farm  bettei 
and  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  done  much  to  ligbteu  thd 
labors,  and  W  they  have  no  desire  to  be  rich  they  can  enjoy  themselTV 
on  a  farm  as  well  as  anywhere. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  must  think  that  a  tendency  of  that  kind  is  to 
much  for  the  public  goodf — A.  I  think  it  would  be;  I  mean  a  tendenc 
to  throw  away  the  desire  of  being  wealthy,  of  making  gold  their  got 
1  think  they  would  be  better  oft'  if  they  did  not  wish  to  be  rich. 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  it  is  your  judgment  that  there  isi 
growing  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  themselves  to  be  satiaiei 
with  life  on  a  farm  ! — A.  Somewhat,  yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  is  not  a  very  rapid  change  t — A.  No,  it  is  not 

Q.  We  are  a  people  slow  to  change  in  this  State;  the  Deumers, per 
haps,  are  f — A,  Farmers  are  slow. 

PABMINO  AND    MANUFAOTUBES — THEIB  MUTUAL  BELATI01V& 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  is  of  any  consequence  what  may  be  the  relatioi 
between  tlie  farming  industry  and  the  other  industries  in  their  vicinity  f- 
A.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  very  material. 

Q.  What  eflect  would  it  have  on  the  farming  interest  of  New  Hamp 
shire  if  the  manufacturing  interest  should  be  destroyed  or  seriousJ) 
injured! — A.  Why,  farming  would  be  worth  nothing.  W^e  should  thei 
have  to  compete  with  the  ])rairies  of  the  West  in  our  productions,  aw 
that  we  could  not  do.  At  rhe  present  time  we  can  raise  what  tlieydi 
not  ship  here,  and  make  it  ])rotital>le. 

Q.  The  fanner  himself  has  to  buy  a  great  deal,  I  8upj>oseT— A.  Yrt 

Q.  In  our  State  what  do  the  farmers  purchase  that  is  pro<lnc<Ml  oi 
other  farms,  the  farujs  of  the  West,  ibr  instance! — A.  They  pureba* 
a  great  deal  of  com,  feed,  shorts,  and  middlings;  flour,  of  t^ourse;  fa 
our  farmers  do  not  raise  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  fanners  might  profitably  raise  their  own  wliet 
in  this  State! — A.  I  think  they  could. 

Q.  Are  they  beginning  to  think  so  more  and  more,  or  is  it  bardti 
convince  them  of  that ! — A.  As  far  as  I  have  learned,  they  are  thinkini 
BO  more  and  more. 

The  Chatkman.  When  I  used  to  work  on  a  farm  we  raised  one  yd 
48  bushels  (threshed)  on  2  acres.     I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
large  yield  now  or  not.     We  thought  it  was  large  then. 

The  Witness.  I  have  raised  40  bushels. 

Q.  To  the  acre!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  wheat  1  refer  to  was  what  we  called  black  seed  wheal; 
there  such  a  wheat  as  that  known  now  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  there  was  wliat  was  known  as  the  tea  wheat.  Is  that  gon 
too! — A.  Yes.  The  farmers  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  i 
sowing  winter  wheat,  1  think,  with  good  success. 
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Q.  Willi  jMed  obtained  from  tL  3  Agricaltoral  Department t — A.  Some 

or  It. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  some  fine  varieties.  At  least^  I  know  the 
ComniiMsioiier  rlaims  that  they  are  very  fine,  and  coald  be  well  culti- 
fiied  ill  cmr  State. 

The  Witness.  We  sow  two  or  three  varieties;  one  of  them  has  done 
my  well,  the  others  do  not  succeed  at  all. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GRANGE  ON   FARMERS. 

Q  Will  yoQ  state  to  us  what  influence  the  granges  yon  speak  of  ex- 
Irt  on  the  farmers  of  the  community ;  what  they  do. — A.  They  increase 
Ibdr  M)eial  capacity,  and  by  so  doing  they  elevate  the  whole  farming 
iMemt ;  by  discussing  the  matters  of  farming,  and  becoming  better 
tequainted  with  each  other,  they  have  the  advantage  of  each  other's 
•iperience,  not  only  m  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  all  over  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  discuss  any  legislative  questions  t — A.  Anything'that 
b  of  general  importance. 

Q.  I  mean,  that  is  connected  with  the  interests  of  agriculture  f— A. 
Ofteotimes. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  with  regard  to  partisan  politics  at  all.  I  suppose 
Hitics  are  excluded  from  the  grange! — A.  They  are  excluded. 

Tbe  Chairman.  If  there  are  any  suggestions  that  you  think  farmers 
would  desire  yon  to  make  to  the  committee  in  the  way  of  legislation  or 
ttetnues  that  might  be  taken  by  the  Government  for  the  promotion  of 
tk  ioteredts  of  the  farming  i>eople,  I  would  like  you  to  state  them  to 
At  oonmittee. 

THE  farmers'  views  OF  THE  PATENT  LAWS. 

The  Witness.  I  think  the  farmers  generally  feel  that  our  patent 
jinrsart*  rather  injurious  to  their  interests,  and  they  would  like  to  have 
iikem  made  a  little  different. 
Q.  Wherein  are  they  hurtftil  to  them  f — A.  Whenever  we  buy  a  ma- 
most  farmers  do,  it  is  very  difiicult  for  us  to  know  whether  the 
^tei  that  sells  it  owns  the  patent  on  it,  and  farmers  are  liable  to  be  sued 
« to  have  to  pay  a  royalty.  They  tliMik  that  the  innocent  purchaser 
PtoQkl  to  be  protected. 

I  Q.  Ton  think  they  would  like  that  to  be  made  a  general  law — that 
Ikt  innocent  purchaser  of  the  tool  that  he  uses  should  bi*  protected  f — 
Yes;  as  I  understand  the  law  the  using  of  it  makes  him  an  oflender 
the  Government. 
Tbc  Chairman,  it  makes  him  liable  if  there  is  an  infringement  upon 
patent — if  scmie  other  party  has  the  right;  and  then  the  party  who 
to  him  is  liable  to  be  sued  by  the  party  wh().se  right  has  been  in- 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  abuse  of 
I  suppose  that  it  has  been  carrie<l  to  a  greater  excess  in  the  West 
io  the  East,  but,  of  course,  we  hear  of  cases  in  the  East  also. 
The  Witness.  W^ell,  it  is  liable  to  occur  wherever  a  machine  is  sold, 

farmers'  desire  for  a  department  of  agrioulture. 

Q^  What  other  suggestions  would  you  make?     Is  there  any  general 
ig  among  the  farmers  in  n*gaixl  to  the  establishment  of  an  Agri- 
Deimrtment  of  the  Uoverniiientf — A.  There  is  a  verj' strong 
Oil  their  part  to  have  such  a  department. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  they  prefer  that  it  should  be  au  entirely  distinct 
department,  or  wouhl  they  be  satistied  with  a  department  of  general 
industry,  including  such  occupations  as  would  come  under  the  head  of 
mechanical,  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  mining  interests,  and  not 
including  the  professions  t — A.  They  would  want  to  be  alone,  to  liavei 
distinct  interest. 

Q.  Why  do  they  think  that  that  ought  to  be  so  f  Why  should  the 
agricultural  interest,  in  their  judgment,  be  separated  from  other  woiking 
and  manual  industries  and  occupations,  like  mining  and  manafacturingf 
What  reasons  do  they  give,  us  you  hear  them  express  their  reasons t-- 
A.  Well,  the  farming  interest  is  about  the  largest,  and  there. is  a  vast 
difference  in  the  paying  results  of  the  farming  interest  and  of  the  min- 
ing. One  may  run  away  with  the  other.  They  think  that  there  ii 
enough  in  the  farming  industry  to  take  the  time  of  one  officer  of  the 
Government. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  of  legislation  that  you  think  the  fannen 
would  like  in  this  country  f — A.  I  think  they  would  like  that  something 
should  be  done  about  the  transportation,  that  they  miffht  know,  whea 
they  raise  a  crop,  what  it  can  be  shipped,  for  and  not  bate  it  flactoato 
up  and  down  with  these  corporations  as  now. 

Q.  They  would  have  the  power  of  corporation,  to  frequently  change 
their  rates  stopped  or  restricted  t — A.  Restricted. 

Q.  Does  any  other  suggestion  occur  to  you  to  make  to  the  committeet 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  considerable  in  the  way  of  statistical  infonna- 
tion  about  this  State,  but  I  understand  you  have  not  time  to  go  into  it 
If  there  is  any  other  matter  that  occurs  to  you,  or  if  there  is  anythinf 
that  you  hear  t^ked  over  among  the  farmers  that  they  would  like  t» 
have  done,  please  state  it. 

LAND  OVERTAXED — INCOMES  UNDERTAXED. 

A.  Well,  we  believe  that  taxation  is  not  really  right  as  it  is. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  they  think  is  right  to  be  done  aboat 
that. — A.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  handle.  1  don't  know  as  the  farmen* 
really  have  a  definite  idea  yet  what  they  would  like  to  have  adopttd* 
but  i  believe  they  think  it  falls  heavier  on  the  land  holders  than  on  tb© 
man  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

Q.  Do  they  talk  as  if  they  were  in  favor  of  what  is  called  an  income 
tax  f — A.  Well,  it  is  not  very  much  talked  of,  though  a  man  that  has  an 
income  could  afford  to  pay  the  tax  better  than  he  who  is  laboring  for  it. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  think  the  feeling  has  taken  the  form  of  a  prefcrenw 
for  an  income  tax  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  any  talk  that  they  desii^e  generally  a  larger  exemp^ 
tion  of  homesteads  or  of  personal  property  f — A.  That  is  l>eing  talked* 
little  more  than  it  was. 

Q.  Exeni])tion  as  against  debt,  and  exemption  from  taxation,  toot- 
A.  Yes;  not  so  much  against  debt.  They  believe  in  paying  their  hoD«*t 
debts. 

Q.  As  a  rule  they  are  a  class  of  people  who  believe  in  paying  their 
debts,  are  they  not  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  many  of  the  fanners  of  New  Hampshire  subjected  to  mort- 
gage or  incumbrances  now  ? — A.  A  great  many. 

Q.  Are  tliey  getting  out  of  debt,  or  further  in  ? — A.  I  cannot  say.  ^ 
know  that  there  is  a  gn^at  deal  of  property  that  is  mortgaged. 

Q.  It  must  be  pretty  ditlicult  for  a  farujer  to  pay  off  a  mortgapftw* 
the  proiluct  of  his  farm  now. — A.  It  is. 
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Q*  How  are  the  prices  of  farms ;  do  farms  sell  quickly  f — A.  Not 
fcry. 

Q.  Is  there  any  popolation  beside  our  native  iMpalation  that  own 
fturms  in  this  State;  ao  any  of  the  foreigners  bay  them  t — A.  In  some 
sections.  Foreigners,  however,  do  not  go  back  into  the  oonni  ry  very 
■meli  as  yet  Farmers  talk  some  abont  the  scale  of  taxation,  a  grada- 
thm-taz  on  property. 

Q.  That  is,  increasing  the  amonnt  f — A.  Increasing  the  tax  as  the 
anoiuit  increases. 

By  Mr.  PuOH : 

Q.  All  the  farmers  are  rather  poor,  as  a  class  f — ^A.  Well,  rather  so 
Q.  Their  farms  being  pretty  generally  mortgaged,  yon  say. — A.  Con- 
iderably  so. 


HAN0HS8TEB,  N.  H.,  October  15, 1883. 
Alphonbo  Cbobby  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  reside  f^ Answer.  I  reside  in  this  city. 
Q.  How  long  have  yon  resided  here  t — A.  Thirteen  years. 

INTEICPERANOE  A   CAUSE  OP  DEPRESSION  OP  WAGES. 

Q.  Have  yoo  had  occasion  to  make  any  observations  apon  the  habits 
tf  the  people  here  as  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  f — A.  1  hav€w 

Tbe  Chairman.  I  understand  you  have  some  data,  some  statistics  or 
kets,  which  you  can  give  us:  so  please  proceed  to  do  so  in  your  own  way, 
with  a  view  of  showing  the  beuriug  of  intemperance  upon  the  sufficiency 
of  the  wages  received  by  working  people  for  their  labor. 

The  Witness.  I  would  only  speak  especially  of  it  in  my  own  line.  I 
•a  a  carpenter.  I  have  worked  at  that  business  for  forty-one  years, 
iodit  has  always  been  my  study  to  advance  tbe  efficiency  of  journey- 
Ben  csi neuters.  I  was  chilled  here  somewhat  hurriedly,  so  that  I  have 
Ma  Alii  opportunity  of  affording  you  actual  figures,  but  there  is,  I 
ttiiik,  among  the  car)H*nters  about  ht-rt*,  25  |>er  ceijt.  that  are  total  ab- 
itiiners,  that  do  not  drink  at  all ;  thot>e  that  modcnitely  drink,  and  that 
tok  to  excess  would  make  up  the  remainder.  The  habit  is  so  strong 
ttMNiff  afew  that  it  ii^ures  all.  We  are  actually  working,  not  only  in 
Maocoester  but  elsewhere — and  I  have  taken  pains  to  make  inquiry,  and 
have  bad  some  experience  in  Chicago  and  Boston — and  I  am  convinced 
that  nearly  all  mechanics  are  working  to-day  for  the  prices  established 
Igr  the  drinking  men,  because  the  drinking  men  are  improvident,  and 
tie  obliged  to  sell  their  labor  at  the  lowest  tlgure,  and  when  there  comes 
ipnaaure  they  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  and  so  must  go  into'the 
Mrket,  and  those  who  have  labor  to  buy  will,  of  course^  buy  it  as 
cka^dy  as  they  can. 

INTEMPERANCE  AND  STRIKES. 

There  is  another  thing  that  has  had  a  tendency,  as  far  as  my  ex|>erience 
kia  gone.  Drinking  men  have  beeu  at  the  bottom  of  strikes.  1  was 
wieea  member  of  a  cari)enter8'  association,  formed  in  1801  or  ISiVJ  in 
Boaton,  and  it  was  all  that  the  sober  men  could  ti(»  to  keep  the  drinking 
Ml  from  a  strike.  We  had  no  strike,  however;  we  ?aid  our  case  be- 
itte  tbe  employers,  and  they  accetle^l  to  our  demands  readily  without 
^  tnmble. 
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As  far  as  the  carpenters  are  concerned  the  employers  and  employ^ 
have  never  been  far  apart  in  New  England.  When  the  employer  hit 
an  hour  or  two  of  leisure  he  takes  off  his  coat  and  goes  to  work  with 
his  jonrneymen,  but  the  agitation  of  the  labor  question  has  tended  to 
push  the  employer  and  employ^  farther  apart,  as  I  look  npon  it  froiu 
my  stand-point,  and  the  drinking  habit  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Bot  1 
think  that  we  are,  as  a  class  here  in  Manchester,  not  troubled  with  that 
as  much  as  in  most  places  in  New  England,  with  the  exception  of 
Maine.  In  Maine  whisky  is  not  so  easily  obtained,  and  of  course  the 
peo]>le  are  not  annoyed  by  it  as  we  ate  here  and  in  some  other  plaeeiv. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  perplexity  caused  among  employers  bv  tbf 
drinking  men,  who  do  not  turn  up  as  they  ought  to  do  after  the.vbare 
been  paid.  Very  often  they  do  not  put  in  their  appearance  for  a  day  or 
two.  What  the  percentage  of  loss  is  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  I  know 
that  in  one  shop,  of  which  I  had  charge,  in  Massacliusetts,  the  men  left 
work  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  4th  of  July  came  on  Monday.  Mj 
crew  didn't  get  back  to  work  before  the  next  Monday.  And  my  km 
on  that  job  (which  was  a  $3,000  job)  was  $50  then,  and  I  judge  thattf 
I  lost  as  much  as  that,  that  other  men  doing  a  larger  business  most  sef- 
fer  much  greater  than  I  did. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  upon  the  effect  of  the  drinking  habit  apoi 
other  classes  of  workmen  in  this  city  or  else  where! — A.  My  observatioD 
is,  that  when  the  habit  becomes  confirmed  in  a  man  his  advancementin 
any  mechanical  business  is  stopped.  He  does  not  advance  at  all.  He 
wiil  either  remain  where  he  is  or  deteriorate. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  habit  ])revails  to  the  extent  of  absorbing 
the  wages  of  the  working  people  in  the  city! — A.  Yes;  my  observation, 
of  course,  is  limited,  but  at  least  there  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of 
labor  in  this  city  that  goes  for  alcoholic  drinks.  I  think  I  am  setting  it 
quite  low,  but  there  is  a  large  number  that  do  not  drink  at  all. 

Q.  You  feel  confident  that  10  i)er  cent,  of  the  entire  wages  learned 
goes  for  drink  f — A.  I  do  leel  i)ositive  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
wages  earned  in  Manchester  goes  for  intoxicants. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  that  proportion  of  the  wages  earori 
which  is  deposited  in  the  savings  banks! — A.  Well,  I  could  not  »J 
whether  it  is  or  noty  but  it  may  be  more.  There  are  some  that  are  verv 
economical;  others  spend  the  whole  and  are  continually  in  debt. 

Q.  From  your  observation  of  wages  paid  labor  in  this  city,  daring 
the  time  that  y(m  have  lived  in  it,  thirteen  years,  you  say,  is  it  or  not 
your  judgment  that  it  has  been  reasonably  well  paid  ;  that  is,  tosofh 
an  extent  as  to  give  a  good,  fair,  comfoi table  sup]K)rt,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saving  something  for  disability  and  old  age? — A.  Well.  I 
think  that  the  wages  for  labor  have  been  reasonably  well  paid  herein 
Manchester;  during  the  pressure,  during  the  hard  times,  as  we  call  it, 
I  think  the  wages  here  were  rather  in  advance  of  what  they  were  in  any 
of  the  cities  around  us.  But  since  times  got  better  the  wages  of  the 
carpenters  have  not  come  up  here  as  elsewhere.  1  know  of  no  ca«e 
where  the  habits  have  been  good  where  they  are  not  comfortably  well 
oil",  and  some  are  accumulating  property. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact  that  occurs  to  you  that  yoii  would  hketu 
state! — A.  1  don't  know  that  there  is. 

Bv  Mr.  PuGii: 

Q.  How  are  we  going  to  arrange  this  difficulty  ;  we  all  know  that  it 
exists  everywhere;  how  are  we  going  to  suppress  this  great  evil!— A. 
My  idea  would  l)e  to  commence  with  the  President  and  follow  ou  down, 
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haTe  all  to  be  total  abstainere.  Ab  the  old  cook  crows  the  young 
learoii.  If  the  men  put  into  the  profesBions  drink,  the  people  abont 
m^  and  so  on  down  through  the  different  grades,  will  drink. 
t.  Bow  are  yon  going  to  prevent  them  from  drinking  t — A.  We  can- 
prevent  them  by  law  anlesH  we  take  away  a  man's  personal  liberty. 
i.  Have  you  not  a  prohibitory  law  here  in  Manchester  f — A.  Yes ; 
n  is  a  prohibitory  law. 

U  la  it  not  a  criminal  offense  to  sell  liqnor  here  publicly  t— A.  I 
dtitia. 
I*  Is  it  not  sold  here  publicly  every  day  and  nightf — A.  I  presunie 

!•  Where  are  the  grand  juries,  that  they  do  not  indict  these  men  f — 
I  can  only  answer  that  in  one  way :  it  is  hard  to  convict  men  of 
sp  stealing  in  a  community  of  sheep  stealers. 
L  If  they  sre  all  sheep  stealers  you  cannot  make  up  a  jury  t — ^A.  I 
K?e  that  in  one  county  in  this  State  the  panel  was  broken  up.  The 
Ige  discharged  the  jury  because,  as  he  said,  they  were  drunk ;  but 
CD  it  was  afterwards  fetched  down  it  was  said  that  only  one  of  the 
y  was  drunk.  But  that  didn't  go  down  with  men,  because  where 
ve  are  twelve  to  work  together  one  man  will  not  get  drunk  in  their 
fiMDoe  alone.  That  is  something  that  was  never  heard  of. 
I).  Do  they  not  sell  liquor  here  in  a  [>ublic  hotel,  one  of  the  largest  in 
let^,  without  any  restraint! — A.  I  believe  they  do. 


Manchester,  N.  H.,  Mandayj  October  15, 1883. 
Bev.  Ctbus  W.  Wallace  examined. 

By  the  Chaisman  : 

)aestion.  How  long  have  yon  lived  in  this  city  f — Answer.  Forty- 
f  yeare  in  this  place ;  I  lived  here  before  it  was  a  city,  part  of  the  time. 
)»  What  was  the  condition  of  the  place  when  you  came  here  f — A. 
bD,  it  was  a  very  small  village  here.  There  were  no  spindles  run- 
f  here  when  I  came,  though  there  were  some  mills  up  at  Anioskeag, 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  that  have  since  been  burned  down, 
ere  were  no  mills  running  here  in  this  portion. 
I  That  was  forty-four  years  ago  f — A.  That  was  in  the  spring  of  1839. 
|.  Now  there  are  nearly  40,000  people  here! — A.  I  believe  35,000  to 
NH. 

)i  What  has  made  this  change  f — A.  Manufacturing,  of  course,  is 
the  bottom  of  it,  and  other  things  have  gronn  out  of  that.  If  you 
ppcd  the  wheels  of  the  mills  the  city  would  be  scattered  at  once,  of 

tnt* 

^  If  you  Were  to  take  away  that  water  power,  or  for  any  reason  ren- 
^Muiufacturing  impossible,  do  you  sup]K>se  that  Manchester  would 
IfMT  ten  cents  on  the  dollar? — A.  >'o,  sir. 

RKLATION8  OF  EMPLOYERS    AND  EKPLOY&. 

lie  Chairman.  Won't  you  give  ns,  doctor,  your  observations  on 
irlations  that  have  exiHte<l  between  capital  and  labor  here  during 
I  long  period  of  time — what  ha«  Ihhmi  the  general  condition  of  the 
btaig  people— whether  there  have  been  disagret^ments  and  troubles 
them  and  their  employers,  or  otherwise;  and,  if  so,  to  what 
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extent;  and  give  us,  in  Buch  way  as  you  choose,  an  idea  of  the  indu 
trial,  the  educational,  and  the  religions  development  of  Manchestert 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  should  a  little  prefer  to  have  you  put  qoei- 
tions.  I  am  afraid  I  should  ramble  from  the  text,  if  left  alone.  Batu 
regards  the  relation  between  the  laborer  and  the  employer,  I  think,  m 
a  rule  here,  it  has  been  very  good,  very  satisfactory.  There  are  oertain 
facts  that  hold  true  everywhere.  Our  manufacturers  of  course  hare  to 
manufacture  a  specific  article,  say  cloth.  They  buy  their  machinery  to 
manufacture  as  low  as  they  can.  They  go  into  the  common  markeC, 
and  buy  up  the  material  as  low  as  they  can,  I  suppose.  Then  they  pi 
into  the  labor  market,  and  buy  that  as  low  as  they  can,  I  suppose.  Here 
are  great  laws,  and  they  submit  to  them.  They  sell  their  goods  in  the 
common  market,  and  they  of  course  have  to  go  to  the  common  market 
to  buy  the  material.  I  have  no  doubt  there  ^re  cases  where  there  uwy 
be  oppression,  but  I  think,  as  a  whole,  it  is  very  far  otherwise,  and  I 
think  the  property  that  you  may  find  here  will  spring  from  aootlier 
source.    You  do  not  ask  why.    If  you  do,  I  will  teU  yoiL 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  why. 

RUM  AND  TOBAOGO  AS  0AU8E8  OF  POYBBTY. 

The  Witness.  Then  I  tell  you  the  causes  are  mm  and  tobaooo.  ThoM 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  poverty.  But  of  course  there  are  oases  of  sick- 
ness also. 

Q.  A  man  like  you  does  not  aiTive  at  such  a  conclusion  without  Mp 
sons.  We  wouhl  like  to  ask  you  why  you  came.tosnch  conclnsioDst— 
A.  Well,  you  might  ask  me  also  why  the  sun  shines. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  perfectly  apparent ! — A.  Oh,  yes ;  everywhere. 

Q.  In  every  day  life  t — A.  Everywhere. 

Q.  And  if  those  who  consume  rum  and  tobacco  in  this  city  saw  fit  to 
abstain  from  both,  speaking  now  of  the  working  people,  what  effect 
would  it  haveu[)OTi  their  pecuniary  condition  t — A.  Why,  it  would  make 
them  independent.  I  lay  it  down  as  a  fact  that  a  man  cannot  run  theboa- 
ness  of  smoking  cigars  short  of  10  cents  a  day,  putting  it  at  the  lowest, 
and  that  will  furnish  a  family  of  four  with  flour  all  the  year  round.  I 
do  not  speak  without  figures ;  I  have  looked  at  them. 

Q.  What  as  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  drinking  habit!— A. 
That  is  very  iniicli  greater  than  the  tobacco  habit ;  but  put  the  two  to- 
gether, and  it  is  enough  to  ])ut  a  large  portion  of  our  community  <lowb 
to  a  mere  starvation  point;  verj'  low. 

Q.  Do  these  habits  prevail  to  any  considerable  extent  in  this  city  t- 
A.  I  cannot  say  to  what  extent,  but  to  a  wide  extent. 

CONDITION   OF  WORKING  GLASSES. 

Q.  But  notwitlistanding  the  existence  of  those  habits,  taking  the 
working  people  as  tliey  are,  what  do  you  think  of  their  condition  iv 
this  eity  ;  I  mean  their  pecuniary  condition  t — A.  Well,  I  think,  as  • 
whole,  the  coininunity  lieie  are  well  otf.  I  will  state  a  fjict  to  illnstrale 
my  meaning.  Years  a;;o,  when  I  was  a  pastor  here,  1  thought  theciMB- 
inon  habit  of  getting  credit — and  it  is  a  very  common  habit  liere — wa* 
atfonling  a  ])remiuni  lor  dishonesty,  and  1  tried  to  talk  with  sonieot 
our  traders  alxnit  trading  on  the  cash  principle,  not  to  trust  anyboily, 
either  me  or  anybody  else.  1  rememb<»r  that  one  of  the  groc^ers  toU 
me  that  it  could  not  he  done,  because  the  laboring  men  of  this  city 
must  have  credit  for  a  month ;  they  could  not  live  without  it.   *^  Why,** 
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^do  jou  meao  to  say  that  any  coDsiderable  portion  of  these  peo- 
within  a  month  of  the  poor-hoasef  ^^  Yes,"  he  said;  ^^I  mean 
JiiKt  that."  Wei),  now  the  trouble  is  in  these  leaks.  Men  earn 
I,  as  a  whole,  to  support  their  families,  and  support  them  well,  but 
*ak8  make  the  trouble.  And,  having  seen  it  so  long — over  forty 
jon  will  not  be  tturprised  if  I  am  a  little  radical,  as  I  suppose  I 
least  people  think  I  am. 

Chairman.  1  do  not  know  that  a  man  can  be  called  radical  who 
•tales  facts.     If  there  is  anything  radical  about  it  it  is  the  facts. 

BAD  EFFEOTS  OF  SATURDAY  PATMSNTS. 

Witness.  Well,  there  is  a  large  manufacturer  down  here  in 
ter  named  Wallace  (no  connection  of  mine,  however),  who  told 
t  he  had  to  change  his  pay  day  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  be- 

0  much  of  the  pay  went  into  the  hands  of  the  liquor  sellers.  It 
md  that  the  change  was  a  ver}'  great  advantage. 

be  payment  on  Saturday  gave  more  leisure  for  the  bad  expendi- 
the  money  f — A.  Yes ;  and  not  only  bad  expenditure  of  the  money, 
ny  of  their  men  would  fail  to  come  back  on  Monday  ;  some  not 
Mday,  and  a  few  not  till  Wednesday,  causing  a  great  loss  ot 

iTould  there  be  any  serious  inconvenience  to  corporatioDS  fh>m 
sg  their  payday  from  Saturday  to  Monday  f — A.  Well,  in  large 
itioDs  it  would  take  several  days  to  pay  once  a  month,  and  I  sup- 
would  be  very  inconvenient  for  them  to  pay  every  week. 
k>  you  think  that  if  they  paid  every  week  there  would  be  a  better 
lion  of  the  wages  by  those  who  have  them  t — A.  I  never  thought 
ao  improvement. 

:  would  be  four  times  the  work  to  make  the  payments  t — ^A.  Yes. 
.nd  1  suppose,  of  course,  the  coq)orations  would  object  to  that ; 
tst  interrupt  the  time  of  the  laborersomewhat,  too,  doesit  not  f — A. 
not  answer  that  question.  The  paymaster,  I  t)elieve,  goes  to  the 
and  pays  him  at  his  work.  His  time  is  made  up  and  the  funds 
pared  and  taken  to  the  operative. 

THE  SOHOOLS  IN  MANOHESTEB. 

iThat  should  yon  say  of  the  school  system  of  the  city  t — A.  In  the 
ears  of  my  being  here  I  had  some  personal  acquaintance  and 
ing  to  do  with  the  schools,  but  my  work  was  so  great  that  I  had 
ioe  anything  of  that  kind,  and  have  had  nothing  personal  to  do 
le  schools  for  thirty  or  thirty-five  years.  My  general  impression, 
sr,  is  that  our  schools  are  good,  and  that  abundant  facilities  are 
d  to  every  child  in  the  city.  I  don't  know  how  they  could  be 
nproved. 
10  you  think  there  isany  considerable  element  among  the  children 

1  not  attend  these  schools  or  take  advantage  of  them  f — A.  I  pre- 
Ot;  I  think  not.  They  have  a  law  in  this  city  that  requires  at- 
oet  and  I  have  thought  the  law  was  pretty  well  execut^. 

loes  any  other  matter  occur  to  you  that  you  might  suggest  to  the 
teet — A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  does. 

Shaisman.  We  would  be  glad  of  any  suggestions  from  a  gentle- 
joar  experience  and  position. 
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INTEMPERANOE. 

Tlio  Witness.  Any thlD^  that  woald  snppress  the  n6e  of  thean  de- 
stractive  articles,  8to]>  their  inauufacture  and  sale,  will  elevate  the  eon- 
miinity  and  be  a  far-reaching  advantage. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  a  law  that  aims  to  suppress  the  nuAi- 
facture  instead  of  one  which  aims  only  at  the  sale  after  the  inano&ctoR 
has  taken  ]>lace  f — A.  Both  should  be  excluded,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Temperance  laws — the  prohibitory*  laws  that  we hm 
been  accustomed  to,  so  far  as  I  know — have  never  in  any  instanee  fin- 
hibited  the  manufacture  until  very  recently. 

The  Witness.  The  law  in  Maine  prohibits  the  manufactare  of  liquor. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  1  recollect  now  that  it  does. 

The  Witness.  It  is  not  manufactun*d  in  that  State,  and  there  is  m 
State  in  the  country  where  temperance  has  been  such  a  blessing  totk 
community  as  in  the  State  of  Maine,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  bm 
said  against  it. 

Q.  At  the  same  time,  do  you  think  it  is  practicable  to  make  an  eiBcioit 
law  against  the  manufacture  unless  it  is  a  general  law  thionghoat  the 
country? — A.  Oh,  undoubtedly,  it  must  be  general. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  they  do  not  manufacture  in  Maine  M 
want  to  drink  there,  the  railroads  will  take  the  liquor  there  if  it  is  dss> 
ufactured  in  Xew  Hampshire.  ^ 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  General  Government  then  should  have  control  of  intantits 
commerce  it  would  seem  almost  indispensable  that  the  OovemoMBt 
should  pass  such  a  law,  would  it  not  t — ^A.  It  would  seem  so.  I  belisff 
in  law,  and  I  l>elieve  in  its  execution,  but  the  party*  in  power  will  nerv 
execute  the  law  as  long  as  they  can  hold  power  without  executing  it  I 
have  no  special  curses  for  either  party. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  exeei)t  so  far  as  the  responsibility  ii 
on  the  party  in  power  to  execute  the  law. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

TAX  ON   WHISKY   AND  TOBACCO. 

Bv  Mr.  PUGH: 

Q.  AvS  lou":  as  whisky  and  tobacco  are  made  do  you  not  thiuk  thcf 
ought  to  pay  part  of  the  burden  of  taxation  in  the  way  of  interualrft- 
enne  tiixf — A.  I  think  they  ou^ht  to  bear  about  all  of  it. 

Q.  You  are  then  in  favor  of  increasing  it  Instead  of  wiping  it  out!— 
A.  Certainly. 


Manchester,  N.  H.,  Monday^  October  15, 1883. 

James  O.  Adams  exaniined. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  about  what  we  want  to  learn  about  tbi 
farming  interests  in  New  Uampshire  and  New  England,  or  in  thecooB- 
try  generally.  We  are  instructed  to  find  out  the  gener.il  condition  of 
all  who  work  for  a  livin^%  not  only  the  manufacturing  but  the  ajriicuU- 
ural  eJasses,  and  it  is  not  often  that  we  find  a  man  who  comes  officially 
in  contact  with  that  hall  of  the  community  that  consists  of  the  faruieWi 
You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  give  us  such  views  and  iufonnft- 
tion  witli  regard  to  the  agricultural  interests  as  seem  to  3*ou  desinhhl  \ 
or  necesf^ary. 
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THK  FABMUfO  INTBBB8T8  IN  NXW  HAHP8HIBB. 

The  Witness.  ^  knowledge  of  the  forming  people  generally  onght 
•  be  M  good  as  any  man's.  For  ten  or  twelve  years  I  held  a  public 
■hool  position  here,  and  visited  every  city  in  the  State,  and  I  am  now 
nreUry  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  1  have  heard  Mr.  Wa- 
ists statement  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  agriculture,  and  I  thought 
M  naile  a  cautions  and  very  correct  estimate  generally.  We  are  a 
Nrking  people.  We  have  not  many  drones  in  New  Hampshire,  as  you 
tiow,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  women  are  as  faithful  workers  and  perhaps 
lore  faithfhl  workers  than  the  men,  and  they  do  not  waste  so  much  of 
heir  earnings,  as  has  been  represented  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  so 
iBdi  as  the  men  do.  They  waste  very  little,  I  think.  I  do  not  quite 
idone  the  statement  that  one-tenth  of  what  they  earn  has  been  ex- 
fnded  in  the  way  that  has  been  said. 

THE  FABXEBS  WHO  BXJOOSBD  AND  THOSE  WHO  DO  NOT. 

I  isppose  that  in  regard  to  our  farmers  there  are.  as  Mr.  Wason  has 
■U,  two  classes,  but  I  should  classify  them  a  little  (liffereutly  from  him. 
lehas  dassilled  them  in  their  relation  to  railroad  lines;  those  near  and 
hiee  fiuther  away.  I  should  classify  them  as  those  who  use  their  brains 
iwell  as  their  muscles  and  those  who  do  not.  We  have  a  claAs  of  farmers, 
Mi  those  who  live  away  from  our  great  thoroughfares,  that  are  suc- 
Hrfhl  farmers  becanse  they  think  and  act  upon  some  principle  in  doing 
hirirwork.  They  study  and  experiment  in  their  quiet  and  unpreten- 
Im  way,  and  then  work  out  the  result  of  their  experimentation  and 
hi  good  results.  There  is  one  class  of  farmers  that  do  as  their  fathers 
ll,4Mit  not  quite  as  well.  They  adopt  the  same  plans,  but  do  not  exe- 
tbem  quite  as  vigorously,  and  so,  of  course,  are  failures,  while  the 
class  will  study  an  adaptation  of  the  crops  to  their  own  localities 
Id  to  the  character  of  the  soil  they  have,  and  adopt  the  crops  that  will 
Isnited.  Such  a  farmer  will  decide  what  class  of  animals  it  is  best 
r  him  to  keep  as  well  as  what  class  of  crops  to  grow,  and  so  he  will 
I  through  the  whole  machinery  of  planting  and  adopting  whatever  he 
lows  that  his  situation  and  circumstances  will  enable  him  to  use  to 
M  advantage.  That  class  of  farmers  succeed;  that  class  of  farmers 
m  no  incumbrances  on  their  farms;  they  have  money,  and,  as  a 
hole,  I  believe  there  is  more  money  to-day  in  the  bauds  of  farmers  in 
ow  Hampshire  than  there  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  There  is  oer- 
iidy  more  money  in  the  hands  of  the  young  farmers — in  the  hands  of 
who  work  u|>on  farms  for  monthly  or  yearly  pay,  and  as  a  conse- 
thev  are  ver>'  likely  to  be,  perhaps,  less  economical.  They  may 
more,  and  may  not  in  the  end  have  so  much.  Years  ago,  when 
10  laborer  got  his  pay  for  the  year,  or  for  whatever  {>ortion  of  the  year 
I  worked,  he  took  a  portion  of  his  pay  in  cattle  or  in  cro{>s.  Now  it 
te  BOii^.  Thenfore  the  employer  must  have  money  or  he  cannot 
If;  Farmers  pay  more  money  for  their  purchases  where  they  get  them 
Wm  Uiey  osed  to  do.  They  do  not  like  the  matter  of  barter  as  much 
tftej  used  to,  and  there  is,  no  donl»t,  now  very  little  barter. 

nCPBOVEMENT  OP  FABMEBS'  HOMES. 

r 

KflMT  as  this  goes  I  think  it  must  be  considered  to  mean  elevation. 
■ost  live  in  a  very  comfortable  antl  attractive  style.     1  believe 
H  Ib  tlire^foarths  of  the  farm  houses  in  this  State  there  are  far  more 
17—43  3 (5  LAW) 
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attractions  in  the  lioases  than  there  were  3  »•    Ton  will  And 

pianos  or  mnsical  instruments  of  some  kind  in  i/uree-u  rthttof  the  hm 
houses  of  thin  State.  You  will  find  either  cheap  pi4  s  or  amali  orgtm; 
jou  will  find  more  books  than  before.  I  can  remeoioer  the  tioie  wfm 
it  was  rare  to  see  an  agricultural  book  on  the  farmer's  table,  while  ttii 
now  very  rare  indeed  not  to  see  one,  even  in  the  fiurtheet  towns  of  thi 
farthest  counties.  I  find  in  every  town  intelligent  wobmb  and  mm 
who  attend  the  farmers'  clubs  and  i)erhaps  tlie  grangers'  dubs,  thoofk 
I  am  not  a  member  of  that  organisation  and  do  not  attend  it^  Imt  thm 
are  numbers  of  intelligent  men  and  women  attending  the  fitfmers'ehAi 
and  taking  part  in  the  disonssionSf  and  intelligently  ao.  80  Curat  tkt 
goes,  therefore,  the  farmers  of  the  State  are  improving. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  the  ezecnlifi 
oflicer  of  the  Agricultural  Association,  I  suppose f — A.  Tee;  heiii» 
quired  to  spend  his  time  at  it,  and  has  an  oflice  in  the  State. 


INVESTMENT  OF  MONEY  BY  FARMERS. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  of  money,  I  have  said  that  the  fiurmeia  hm 
more  money.  Here  is  a  question  which  it  may  be  worth  tike  while  d 
your  committee  to  consider ;  whether  they  make  the  beet  use  of  tkH 
money  when  they  invest  it ;  whether  it  is  best  to  go  West  and  boy  tuastf 
or  city  bonds,  hoping  to  get  a  large  per  cent,  in  interest,  rather  thM 
invest  it  at  home  in  improvements.  There  is  a  tendency  amoBg  m 
farmers  to  send  their  money  away.  They  put  it  in  savings  bfutka  and  tW 
generally  may  be  considered  good  enough.  So  far  a«  it  goee  it  ii» » 
less  they  deprive  their  farms  of  the  use  of  money  that  they  onghl4)»ll 
expending  upon  them.  But  if  they  could  use  all  the  moiie^  here,  rm 
though  they  loaned  it  to  others  at  6  percent.,  it  would  be  an  advaattfl 
to  the  State  as  a  whole.  Possibly,  indeed  undoubtedly,  a  few  iudiriihiA 
would  be  benefited  by  the  present  course  of  sending  it  West,  bat  tk 
public  at  large  would  be  benefited  by  their  investing  it  at  home  at  \epi 
rates  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  We  complain  because  the  Canadian  comes  here  td 
sends  his  money  away,  and  yet  we  send  our  money  away  on  preda^ 
the  same  ])riuciple. 

The  Witness.  Exactly.  I  make  that  comparison  sometimes.  Id  M|, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  are  worth  more  at  the  end  of  the  jMrj 
than  at  the  l>egiuiiing,  speaking  of  them  as  a  class.  Of  coarse  tk0l| 
are  exceptions.     But  1  think  that  is  true  of  them  as  a  daas. 

WAGES  OF  FARM  HANDS. 

On  a  great  many  farms  in  thiH  State — on  dairy  or  milk  farms,  tiid< 
the  farms  of  gentlemen  who  farm  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  who  have 
born  here  and  who  have  a  love  for  the  old  homestead,  and  come 
and  keep  a  summer  residence  here,  and  keep  men  on  their  famt 
the  year  round  (and  there  are  hundreds  of  them) — men  get  from 
to  $30  a  njouth  and  board  through  the  year,  because  it  reqiiiwi 
lirstclass  man  to  do  that.     Other  laliorers  receive  less.     I  have  a  hi 
farm  that  1  live  on  in  the  suuuner  time,  and  1  cannot  find  a  man  tow< 
on  that  ])lace  for  less  than  $25  a  month  and  his  board.    Farm  hi 
near  vi]la«xes  and  cities  are  not  worked  more  than  ten  hours  a  day, 
they  will  not  do  any  chores.     Back  in  the  country  towns  th^  expesl' 
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Ml  bcmre,  and  i  y  expect  to  help  inoniingH  and  nighta  to  do  the 
iMoeMary  ab<  the  house ;  and  they  expect  to  do  so  on  the 
:hu  If  the  mmi.  jr  woman  of  the  house  wants  the  horse  harnessed, 
lired  men  wonld  expect  to  do  it,  if  in  the  eoontry^  but  in  places 
ities  they  will  not  do  it.  The  workmen  near  cities  want  more 
id  work  less.  That  gives  a  tendency  for  the  country  workmen  to 
the  cities,  leaving  the  farms  proi>erun8upplied. 

LBflBKNSD  FOROS  EMPLOYED  ON  FARMS. 

Igard  to  this  matter  of  lessened  force  employed  on  a  farm,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  manual  labor  now  (without  the  aid  of  ma- 
f)  adequate  to  the  demand.  The  girls  come  into  the  mill,  and 
^s  go  somewhere,  you  know  probably  where.  Now  the  farmer  is 
[led  to  nse  machiner\  instead  of  the  muscle  of  his  boys,  and  with 
ichinery  a  girl  will  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  do  it  very  hand- 
,  out  doors,  and  it  will  not  be  any  discredit  to  her.  I  have  a  girl 
I  years  of  age  that  likes  to  get  on  a  harrow  and  drive  a  pair  of 
aronnd  with  it.  That  saves  me  a  man  a  half  a  day  at  a  time,  and 
It  believe  it  injures  her. 

EFFECTS  OF   MACHINERY  ON   FARMINO. 

Mmt  this  machinery  farmers  would  have  to  give  np  growing  the 
that  we  are  producing.  There  is  as  much  produced  now  as  be- 
I  Mr.  Wason  said,  but  there  are  less  men  engaged  in  producing, 
e  machinery  takes  the  place  of  inu«4cle.  If  there  could  be  sudi 
I  as  drilling  into  the  minds  of  our  farmers  just  what  the  grangers 
■r  board  of  agriculture,  and  various  other  organizations  are  a^ 
ug  to  do ;  if  we  could  translate  if  at  once  from  our  knowledge  to 
leUcal  use  of  the  fanner,  we  could  donk)]e  our  crops  very  easily. 
rid  raise  better  cattle. 

KFFSCTS  OF  VARIETY   OF  FODDER  ON   CATTLE. 

m  we  can  convince  the  farmer  that  ho  can  make  more  product  in 
r  butter  or  beef  by  feeding  a  variety  of  fcxHl  to  his  cAttle  rather 
eeping  them  all  the  time  on  one  kind,  we  shall  gain  a  point  that 
Tery  valuable ;  but  that  is  very  .iifficult  to  do.  It  is  the  practice 
all  unread,  unintelligent  farmers  to  iWd  all  their  i>oor  fodder  at 
It  part  of  the  wint4'r,  and  so  let  their  cattle  be  so  re4luced  that  it 
the  value  of  thelcMlder  to  bring  them  up.  and  it' they  can  be  con- 
that  a  little  mince  pie  with  the  soup  will  be  gtMHi  for  them,  it  will 
lint  gaiue<l.  Therefore  we  make  a  point^>ar  board  does — to  give 
practical  iustructitms,  to  stand  and  talk  with  the  farmers,  and 
ee  tliem  by  actual  talk,  without  any  attempt  at  rhetoric,  that  that 
bast  course  for  them  to  pursue.  Speaking  of  rhetoric,  I  used  to 
wheo  I  was  first  elected  secn^tary  of  the  boanl,  that  I  must  write 
qieech,  and  deliver  it  with  every  gesture.  I  have  had  to  give 
pw  I  DOW  talk  with  them  in  a  plain,  ])ractical  way,  in  such  a  way 
r  ea'n  say  that  they  understand  it,  while  they  use<i  to  say  that 
Id  not  understand  it  when  they  read  what  I  had  to  say. 

AORK^VLTURAL   COLLKOES. 

'mk  (mr  agricultural  colleges  an*  helping  somewhat^  but  too  many 
■  have  the  idea  that  their  students  must  be  scholars  rather  tiiaa 
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workers.  Trustees  of  agricultural  colleges,  as  a  rule,  do  not  know  •&/• 
thiug  about  runuing  the  institutiou  that  they  attempt  to  eootiol.  Om 
good  worker,  like  a  man  we  had  up  here,  1U&.  SaDbom,  is  worth  aion 
than  forty  boards  of  trustees.  We  so  regard  him,  away  from  nti  Ii* 
stead  of  allowing  such  a  man  to  go,  we  ought  to  fee  him  well,  and  tke 
more  we  can  get  of  such  men  the  more  we  shall  move  forward  in  tke 
right  direction. 

Q.  Is  he  the  dean  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Miasoniif — ^A.  Tci; 
in  Boone  County,  Missouri.  We  were  paying  him  $1,000  here.  Heh 
now  getting  about  $3,000.  If  we  could  get  and  keep  such  men,  wemU 
redeem  our  State,  though  I  don't  think  that  it  needs  any  TedemptioL 
It  is  safe  now;  but  we  can  raise  it  up  higher;  we  can  do  a  great  M 
more. 

TAXATION  ON  FABXB. 

Q.  How  about  this  matter  of  taxation,  that  Mr.  Waaon  aUnded  to^nl, 
the  incumbrances  upon  farms  t  Take  that  matter  of  taxation  np,  or  tdt: 
either  of  those  subjects  in  such  order  as  you  choose* — ^A.  If  men  hm 
property  on  paper,  the  assessors  cannot  see  it,  but  they  oome  to  his 
and  see  his  farm,  and  then  they  take  pains  to  quiz  him  about  his 
and  bonds,  and  everything  of  that  sort,  and  they  get  out  of  him  sD 
taxes  that  he  can  pay.  They  do  not  get  it  out  of  the  moneyed  man  in 
same  proportion.  If  that  could  be  remedie^l,  it  would  be  a 
help  to  the  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  how  it  would  do  to  abolish  all  taxation 
lands  and  personal  property  in  the  States,  and  collect  the  whole  by 
toms  and  internal  revenue,  and  let  it  go  to  the  i>eople  at  large,  and 
all  the  exx>enses  of  the  State  and  National  Governmenta  alike  in 
way. 

The  Witness.  That  would  be  the  fairest  way;  for  a  man  wooM 
taxed  then  according  to  what  he  owds  or  holds.     There  is  a  difiii 
between  ])ayiD^  i\  tax  on  what  he  earns  and  on  what  he  actaally 
sesses.    if  you  could  tax  his  property,  all  of  it,  it  would  be  a  good 
That  very  matter  has  been  discussed  to  a  limited  extent.    I  do  not 
that  any  one  is  really  an  advocate  of  it.    I  do  not  know  that  tbey 
feel  like  advocating  it,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  justice  in  it, 

Q.  This  ^reat  suri)lns  that  is  perplexing  ]>eople  so  would  only 
to  be  increased,  perhaps  doubled,  to  answer  all  the  needs  of  the 
and  nation  alike! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Farnieis  really  feel  that  they  are  taxed  more  than  anybody elu 
the  community  ? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  but  I  do  notki 
how  our  Statt*  legishitu.re  can  help  it.     The  State  legislature  have 
enipted  certain  reclaimed  lands  for  a  while.    They  passed  aLiw 
year — provided  it  is  not  declared  unconstitutional  which  gives  uie 
ri;^ht,  as  a  private  individual,  to  go  through  your  swamp  auddnit 
and  have  the  use  of  it,  if  you  don't  do  it.    The  lawyers  all  say  it  li 
constitutional,  but  if  it  is  constitutional  and  will  be  sustained, it 
help  many  men. 

WOODLANDS. 

There  is  another  matter  that  is  not  touched  upon  here;  it  is  the 
ter  of  woodlands.    I  am  not  i)re])ared  to  say  much  about  it,  but  « 
cutting  otf  veiy  much  ot  the  land.    There  is  now  less  growth  than 
was  twenty-tive  or  thirty  years  ago;  and  it  is  not  ao  valuable' 
uot  HO  large. 
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0T8  OF  SUMMER  BOABDINO  ON   THE  FARM  INDXJ8TBT. 

uAon  was  raised  aboat  the  benefit  of  saromer  traveL  I  have 
Idea  from  most  people  on  that  point,  and  I  wonld  be  perhaps 
»ti<»d  aboat  it.  A  certain  class  of  men  are  benefited  by  these 
mrdenj  bat  the  communities  where  these  summer  boarders 
t  benefited  as  a  whole.  Take  our  town  of  Quincy,  a  beautiful 
young  people  there  adopt  those  stylish  fashions  or  notions  of 
t^  and  then  in  the  winter  they  waste  their  time.  It  is  a  point, 
lat  our  people  ought  to  look  after  a  little,  and  see  that  it  is 
D  proper  limits.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  bad  around  Plymouth, 
is  something  of  the  kind  there.  I  think  Conway  and  Beth- 
I  a  few  such  places,  are  perhaps  pretty  badly  affected  in  that 
I  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  f 
kiBMAif.  I  have  observed  that  tendency,  but  nevertheless  I 
of  the  impression  that,  firom  the  aspect  of  things,  on  the  whole, 
are  better  off. 

msss.  Well,  perhaps  they  are.    There  is  a  culture  that  goes 
liing  that  is  worth  something  besides  the  money. 
kiRMAN.  If  alon^  with  that  culture  they  could  retain  a  love 
rork,  that  would  be  a  great  benefit.    Still  the  people  retain 
60,  and  Uiey  certainly  find  a  much  better  market  for  whatever 
ioe{  in  fact,  back  in  those  glens,  and  remote  from  any  possible 
my  will  get  the  highest  prices  that  can  be  had  anywhere, 
msss.  That  has  suggested  another  point.    These  very  board- 
mod  hotels  get  nine* tenths  the  meats  that  they  consume  from 
I  markets,  or  places  of  that  character.    Now,  why  cannot  our 
>ve  capital  enough — indeed,  they  have  it  if  they  would  only  use 
»velop  facilities  for  getting  such  things  in  the  neighborhood, 
any  amount  of  high  priced  poultry  could  certainly  be  pro- 
ild  it  not  f — A.  Yes. 

iiRMAN.  And  in  fact  those  who  keep  the  houses,  the  landlords 
\g  people,  as  I  have  frequently  heard  them,  express  a  decided 
I  for  the  home  product,  if  they  could  only  get  it,  because  it  is 
d  nicer,  but  they  cannot  get  it,  and  that  shows  that  the  farmer 
»t  the  home  market  that  he  ought  to  have,  though  he  is  per- 
avoring  to  get  it  more  and  more. 
nrBSS.  Tes ;  we  endeavor  to  urge  farmers  to  produce  early 

tmtly  pease  and  vegetables  f — A.  Yes ;  everything  as  early 
I.  By  having  their  early  lambs  and  vegetables,  they  can  an- 
m  season  a  month  or  so. 

INCUMBBANCES  ON  FARMS. 

tt  should  you  say  in  regard  to  the  iucumbrances  upon  the  real 
he  farmers  t — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  should  be  a  proper  judge 
It  when  it  was  remarked  hei*e  that  they  were  heavily  eucum- 
Itered  that  more  than  half  were  mortgaged.  I  don't  think 
be  more  than  half.  I  donH  believe  that  more  than  25  \wr 
I  any  mortgage  of  any  importance.  1  think  there  are  mon* 
Dgs  mortgaged  than  countr^^  buildings. 

kUXMAK.  Your  knowledge  of  the  State  is  more  recent  (aiul  it 
il  knowledge)  than  mine,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  view 
able.     When  I  was  a  boy  I  knew  how  it  was  then. 

I  think  that  in  your  section  of  the  State  there  are 
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more  mortgages  than  iu  the  eastern  or  southern  section.  Perhaps  C 
roll  and  Belknap  have  more  mortgages  than  in  Stratham,  Rocking 
Hillsborough,  and  Cheshire. 

Q.  There  are  very  few  manufacturing  villages  in  that  region  tiiat  j 
have  mentioned. — A.  Yes ;  a  great  many  of  these  mortgi^ges  haveb 
lifted  by  the  daughters  of  the  farmers,  and  it  is  a  noble  thing  to  reo 
of  them.  They  have  gone  to  Manchester  and  earned  money  when  tl 
fathers  owed  $100,  $200,  or  $300,  and  they  have  lifted  the  mortfaci 
many  cases. 

Q.  -Then  they  have  done  better  than  the  boys  t — A.  Yes ;  when  the  b 
have  had  money  they  have  generally  got  some  other  girl  to  spend  it 
them. 

Q.  The  boys  are  more  generally  the  emigrants,  too  f — ^A.  Yea. 

CONDITION  OF  FAJRMER8  IN  NEW  BNGI^ANI). 

Q.  What  should  you  say  with  reference  to  the  farming  popolatkii 
other  parts  of  New  England,  in  a  general  way  f — A.  Well,  I  do  not  kn 
that  I  am  familiar  enough  with  them  to  say.  I  go  into  Maine,  Yerm 
and  Massachusetts  and  I  meet  occasionally  with  their  agricoltiiral  p 
pie,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  capable  of  expressing  an  opiiii 
Vermont  has  better  land  than  ours.  Its  farms  ongkt  to  be  a  III 
higher  in  the  scale  of  comfort  than  ours«  I  do  not  think  that  the  fiu 
ers  are  any  more  intelligent  or  their  homes  any  more  hi^>py,  bat  1 1 
X)ect  that  they  have  more  money.    Massachusetts  has  more  moofv,! 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  people  there  are  any  more  intelligent  than  < 
own  f — A.  No,  sir :  I  do  not  believe  they  are.  I  find  that  I  can  gc 
Massachusetts  ana  talk  in  a  plain,  simple,  and  unpretending  wtyi 
hold  them  as  well  as  I  can  in  my  own  State.  Now,  whether  that  k 
cause  they  really  know  a  great  deal,  and  think  they  will  get  sooiethj 
more,  or  whether  it  is  because  they  do  not  know  much,  and  tbiuk  ti 
will  get  some  information,  of  course  J  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  the  farmers  talking  about  wishing  any  legisUtioo 
A.  Not  very  much.  There  are  a  few  cranky  men  among  them  who  i 
be  sure  to  grumble.  They  like  the  idea  of  grumbling  a  little,  and  tl 
get  in  the  way  of  it,  and  think  it  is  all  right. 

DEPAJiTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURB. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  much  said  about  the  Agricultural  Department  a 
cabinet  office  t — A.  It  is  talked  of. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  based  on  any  substantial  reasons  t — A.  W«B 
do  not  believe  our  people  know  anything  about  it.  I  do  not  heara 
positive  expression  about  it,  though  it  is  talked  of.  My  imi)ressio« 
this  :  Our  peoi)]e  would  say  that  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  w 
made  a  cabinet  ])lace  they  would  bring  }>oliticR  in  more  than  tbfy 
now,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  a  imlitical  office  at  all;  that  if  \h 
was  a  cabinet  officer  at  the  head  of  it,  it  must  necessarily  be  a  jwliti 
place,  and  have  some  political  bearing  with  the  administratiou,  bat 
it  is  now^  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  It  may  be  that  the  head  of  it  would 
ways  be  of  the  same  party  as  the  administration,  but  it  is  not  neoew 
that  he  should  be  so. 

Q.  And  even  if  he  is,  he  is  not  necessarily  a  constant  member  uCtl 
gatherings  for  determining  state  ])olicy  ? — A.  It  looks  to  nio  as  xhtfm 
there  would  be  (piite  as  mueli  prejudice  against  the  DeptirtniM 
Agriculture  if  it  were  erected  into  a  »ecretaryshij>  or  cabinet  jiosit 
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•i  imtbfr  BMre,  perbafM,  thaii  bow.  I  do  uot  know  how  yoa  feel  aboat 
I  I  have  never  beard  yoQ  expre8«  yoar  views  of  it;  but  that  is  my 
tar. 

The  CsAiKif AK.  I  was  in  favor  of  and  voted  for  the  bill^  becaase 
here  was  such  a  general  demand  for  it.  It  was  one  of  those  matters 
a  to  which  1  eoiUd  never  see  for  myself  that  much  good  would  be  likely 
•CMne  of  it.  But  still  if  the  farmers  thought  that  it  was  something 
kit  would  bring  them  good,  I  was  willing  to  vote  lor  it.  If  I  ^ere  sat- 
iM  that  the  farmers  a'ere  really  anxious  for  it  I  should  be  strongly, 
hr  it  inyaeHl  I  helped  to  fVume  the  bill,  and  supported  it  in  the  Senate, 
ad  Hbould  have  stood  by  it  throughout,  for  that  matter;  but  it  seems 
•  ■e  that  the  iMirely  industrial  pursuits  of  the  C4iuntry  are  really  upon 
hf  MuieleN-el,  and  to  discriminate  in  favor  even  of  agriculture,  and 
lake  it  the  basis  of  a  eabinei  officer  and  thus  to  give  it  more  elevation 
w  diminotion  than  other  vocations  might  not  be  just  consistent  with 
IV  iDstitatious. 

The  Witness.  One  question  you  asked  of  Mr.  Wason  I  have  been 
HrtiDg  of,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  all  the  industrial 
MdMts  combined.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  so ;  still  I  have  no 
Utied  convictions  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  of  that  conviction,  but  it  is  claimed  by 
hne  who  say  they  know  more  about  the  farmers  than  our  folks  that  the 
ItoMfs  waiit  one  for  themselves. 

The  Witness.  I  think  you  will  find  many  who  claim  to  speak  for  and 
Itv  a  good  deal  about  the  farmer8,  but  when  you  come  to  question 
Urn  on  difTerent  |)oints  they  don't  know  just  where  they  are. 
Q.  Tbe^  may  not  have  thought  it  out  1 — A.  Yes ;  and  if  they  come  to 
MDcloaion  it  is  what  someb<^y  else  has  said. 

ABUSE  OP  PATENT  PBIYILKOES. 

(^  Has  there  been  much  complaint  in  the  matter  of  abuse  of  the 
Urnt  lawsl — A.  I  have  never  heard  much — very  little.  Mr.  Wason 
■de  a  point  which  was  good;  but  if  we  bad  the  intelligence  that  we 
Ifht  to  have  these  men  would  not  be  taken  in  in  the  way  they  are. 
kqr  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  in  as  they  do,  esfiecially 
ler  the  exiKwures  that  have  been  made  in  the  agricultural  papers. 
(^  I>o  they  take  this  into  consideration  in  regard  to  the  matter :  that 
there  is  no  right  of  action  against  a  farmer^  or  a  comparatively  poor 
•0,  for  the  use  of  an  infringement,  a  ]>oor  inventor  is  necessarily  driven 
la  a  hiwsuit  with  a  rich  manufacturer  who  infringes  and  wili  defend 
r  a  life-time  f — A.  There  is  that  about  it.  I  do  not  hear  much  com- 
Iriat  about  |»atent  laws.  The  oidy  complaint  is  that  they  are  monopo- 
ilto  an  extent  that  might  be  restricted,  perhaps.  For  instance,  take  a 
fffor  sewing  machine,  which  nsed  to  cost  #100 ;  when  the  patent  ex* 
M  tfaey  were  manufactured  and  sold  for  less  than  $50.  Now,  then, 
mwamn  makes  50  or  75  per  cent,  year  after  year,  and  is  still  asking  for 
HBtinuation  of  this  privilege,  it  seems  wrong  to  grant  it. 
Bke  Chairman.  They  have^  however,  recently  mcHlitied  the  law  so 
pi  tbey  now  issue  a  patent  lor  seventeen  years,  with  no  right  of  re- 
ttfnif  and  that  obviates  the  evil  to  some  extent,  i>erhaps. 
tbb  WiTNEsa.  Is  it  not  also  the  fact  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  that 
iiiiTeator  is  a  poor  man,  and  remains  a  poor  man,  notwithstanding 
linreatiOD  t  lie  has  not  got  means  enough  to  hold  his  patent,  and 
H  t^  somebody  e*^^  who  hs&s,  and  who  is  smart  enough  to  see  how 
Mk  ilMre  is  in  I  he  srets  half  or  three-fourths  of  it  assigned  to 

Bf  tad  so  gets  tne  ii  re. 
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The  Chairman.  Yee ;  and  even  befbre  there  is  any  money  erf  anj  in- 
portance  in  it  the  inventor  loses  the  share  that  he  owns. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  we  have  had  mechanics  in  our  mills  here  wiio 
have  made  valuable  inventions  in  the  nse  of  machinery,  and  the  iiif«a 
tors  have  received  scarcely  a  dollar  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  one  inventor  here  to-day  who  spoke 
of  two  inventions,  I  think  he  said,  which  are  still  in  use,  and  on  whi^ 
he  has  received  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing — ^Mr.  Steams. 

The  Witness.  Yes.  He  is  a  Mend  to  the  poor  man,  and  will  make 
wonderful  sacrifices  to  see  justice  done.  He  is  an  eccentric  man,  bat 
a  friend  to  the  poor. 

The  Chairman.  He  bought  a  thousand  barrels  of  flour  onoe  in  oite 
to  break  down  a  combination  that  was  holding  up  the  price,  and  he  ooU 
that  flour  at  an  advance  of  ten  cents  on  the  barrel. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  he  will  do  that,  and  he  is  always  fortunate.  He 
does  not  lose  anything.  He  is  a  representative  of  certain  men  that  we 
have  in  our  mills. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  else  that  will  do  the  farmers  good  t— A. 
I  guess  I  have  told  you  all  I  know. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SCHOOLS. 

I  am  glad  you  asked  Mr.  Wason  about  the  schools  here.  I  used  to  he 
connected  with  them  for  a  long  time,  and  had  the  superintendeooe  ef 
them  at  one  time.  At  that  time  I  believed  our  schools  were  as  good  m 
any.  At  that  time  we  were  constantly  visited  by  the  Massachneetti 
people  to  get  teachers.  At  one  time  they  got  all  the  New  HampeUn 
teachers  down  there,  and  they  wanted  me  to  speak  to  them,  but  I  wH 
it  was  a  trick,  that  they  had  been  taking  our  teiachers  down  one  l^oubf 
and  now  they  were  going  to  scoop  them  all  in. 

1  believe  we  have  too  much  superintendence.  In  this  city  now,  I 
don't  know  how  many  there  are,  but  I  think  there  are  about  nioetea 
men  superintending  our  schools.  If  I  have  got  the  idea  right,  there ii 
too  much  superintendence,  too  much  machinery,  too  much  of  themaxioif 
"  my  way  must  be  adopted.''  The  teachers  and  the  children  are  w 
crammed ;  they  cannot  express  an  idea  or  work  out  an  example  in  ai 
original  way.  It  must  be  done  according  to  the  books,  and  I  don't  to* 
lieve  in  that  at  all.  If  we  would  have  teachers  that  could  call  oattto 
intellect  of  the  children,  I  say  let  them  work  the  problems  for  the* 
selves ;  and  the  more  original  they  are  the  better.  We  might  have  bt^i 
an<l  girls  by  and  by  who  would  know  something. 

Q.  You  think  the  system  is  too  much  like  machine  politics  t— A.  I 
think  so.  Hut  we  have  an  excellent  superintendent,  a  most  practitfi 
man.  Our  common-school  teachers,  however,  are  chosen  for  tneirpoi- 
tics,  and  they  are  none  tlie  better  for  that. 

THE   CROPS    IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Q.  How  are  the  croj)s,  generally,  in  New  Hamp^ire,  this  year' 
They  are  generally  compensating;  nothing,  however,  to  be  a  matter rf 
boast.  Our  hay  crop  tliroughout  the  Stsite,  as  a  whole,  is  rather  in  t^j 
vance  of  an  averajj^e  crop.  The  corn  crop  is  deficient  largely,  butpoft^j 
toes  are  of  a  sui>eri()r  (piality,  and  there  is  a  good,  fair  yield.  Oato 
good.  Wheat,  what  little  of  it  is  grown — say  100,0(K)  bushels — are  prtHf  j 
good.     Fruit  is  poor;  it  is  an  ** off-year^  in  that. 
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CATTLE,  SHEEP,  AND  HOB8B8. 

cattle  have  not  ^'conie  np  to  the  bam,"  as  the  butchers  say,  ver^ 
BDded  OQt.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  feed  was  good  and 
rew  well,  but  August  and  September  were  very  dry  months,  so 
e  cattle  have  not  laid  on  much  fat.  Beef,  therefore,  is  poor,  and 
is  not  extra.  These  are  important  considerations  when  you  talk 
iTops.  We  have  a  good  dairy  harvest  in  this  State,  and  that  is 
lot.  New  Hampshire  is  improving  in  her  dairy  management. 
[ow  about  our  horses  f — A.  They  are  improving.  We  have  better 
than  we  used  to  have.  New  Hampshire  can  show  very  good 
->I  do  not  know  but  that  1  may  safely  say  as  good  horses  as  Ver- 

[ow  are  sheep  1 — A.  Sheep  have  depreciated ;  we  are  losing  sheep 
ear;  we  have  not  aH  many  by  ten  or  twenty  thousand  as  we  nad  ten 
re  years  ago.  Our  farmers  are  adopting  mutton  sheep  more  than 
ed  to,  and  are  endeavoring  to  furnish  something  for  the  early 
;  that  is  an  improvement.  We  are  improving  in  nogs,  alno,  and 
essential  here.  Farmers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  hogs 
only  a  main  stay,  where  they  live  on  long  collareds  and  bacon, 
It  the  manorial  result  is  worth  something  to  their  com  crop, 
they  gave  up  growing  hogs  they  had  to  curtail  their  com  grow- 

PHOSPHATES  IN  AOBICULTUSE. 

bw  is  it  about  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  useof  phos* 
In  this  State  as  a  manure  f — A.  They  are  using  them  more  and 
rery  year.  They  may  use  them  foolinhly  or  judiciously ;  1  do  not 
He-half  of  our  farmers  have  learned  to  use  them  with  pn>per 
y.  The}'  necnl  to  know,  before  using  the  phosphates,  something 
be  soil — not  that  we  need  them  analyzed,  for  that  is  humbug — 
I  practical  farmer  will  tell  you  what  his  fields  liave  been  produ- 
id  to  what  extent  the}'  have  been  falling  ofl',  and  if  he  does  not 
e  phosphates  as  be  buys  them  accomplish  what  is  desired,  he 
try  another  element  in  combination  with  them,  and  the  resulting 
ill  tell  him  how  the  thing  works  and  what  he  nee<ls.  If  a  farmer, 
HOWS  what  he  needs,  he  does  not  require  to  buy  everything  that 
in  a  special  fertilizer.  He  may  think  he  must  pun^base  a  good 
ammonia,  because  that  makes  a  rank  growth;  but  perhaps  he 
4  need  so  much  as  be  thinks,  and  that  is  an  expensive  element. 
la,  ordinarily,  phosphoric  acid ;  be  may  have  it  mixed  with  sul- 
aeid,  if  he  pleases,  to  make  it  more  effective.  Very  often  phos- 
ield  can  be  had  in  the  form  of  bone,  or  in  the  '^  Charleston  rock,^ 
la  ver>'  largely  phosphoric  and  id  sold  cheap  and  will  give  a 
increased  crop  without  anything  else  on  a  rocky  hill-side  that 
D  pastured  or  mowed  for  many  years.  If  he  finds,  as  undoubt- 
will,  on  a  sandy  loam,  that  potash  is  wanting,  he  may  get  that, 
I,  if  he  has  access  to  that  and  can  get  nothing  else.  So  that,  by 
be  may  be  economical  in  the  use  of  the  phosphates  and  still  lose 
'^  A  farmer  who  has  a  stock  of  cattle  may  extend  the  manure 
gets  from  them  over  twice  the  area  that  some  farmers  do,  and 

Element  it  by  phosphate  and  get  double  the  crop  that  he  would 
at  it.  Then,  by  improved  machinery,  he  can  double  the  re- 
hia  labors  in  almost  every  direction— just  as  a  manufacturer  will 
Mwe  money  by  tak  :  advantage  of  every  improvement  in  the 
Bty  nf  his  busi  if  improv^  machinery  will  enable  a  farmer 
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to  plant  now  twenty  acres  with  the  same  labor  with  which  formerlj  be 
could  plant  one,  it  is  his  daty  to  do  so.  Farmers  sometimes  thmk  Uieir 
occnpation  is  too  limited,  but  by  keeping  intelligently  abreast  of  iU 
improvements  and  intelligently  experimenting  until  they  reach  the  boit 
results  of  each  improvement,  they  will  find  an  almost  unlimited  exten- 
sion to  their  occupation,  both  intellectual  and  practical. 

SILO— ITS  USES.- 

Q.  Much  has  been  heard  recently  about  silo;  what  do  you  tliink  of 
that  and  of  its  effects  f — A.  It  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  once  heard  about 
a  parson  and  his  negro  servant.  The  parson  said  to  the  negro,  ^Toa 
have  heard  me  preach  several  times,  what  do  you  think  of  my  preach- 
ing 1"  The  negro  replied,  ^^  Well,  massa,  lis'nin'  to  your  sermons  is  jei^ 
like  snufBn'  up  the  east  wind."  1  don't  think  cattle  will  ever  get  hi 
on  silo ;  but  there  is  this  about  it,  that  it  will  not  do  as  aoomplete  feed, 
yet,  as  an  accompaniment  to  other  feed,  it  may  be  very  useftil.  I  hs?e 
had  it  analyzed,  and  that  is  my  conviction  as  a  result  of  the  analysis. 

FODDER  OENERALLY. 

Q.  You  would  feed  it  along  with  hay,  I  suppose  t — A.  With  hay  Mid 
grain.  We  can  remember  the  time  when  hay  was  not  fed  to  cattle  modi, 
but  it  ought  to  be. 

Q.  What  kind  of  grain  f — A.  Oats  are  the  best  when  wecan  get  euoogh 
of  them. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  vegetables — such  as  carrots^  &c.,  being  used 9— 
A.  Not  very  generally.  Tbey  are  good  as  a  relish— just  as  a  little  oekiy 
is  good  for  men. 

Q.  Are  apples  fed  much  f — A.  Apples  are  fed  considerably,  and  if  M 
in  reasonable  quantity  tbey  are  valuable.  Animals  would  be  apt  to 
hurt  themselves  with  them  at  first,  however,  and  they  ought  to  be  fed 
to  them  gradually.  Another  feed  is  cotton-seed  feed,  which  is  just  dow 
getting  to  be  importaut  in  connection  with  corn-fodder  and  such  thiugii. 
1  do  not  know  whether  I  said  awhile  ago,  but  1  meant  to  say,  tb»t  in 
the  cultivation  of  hills  phosphoric  acid  would  be  very  useful. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  hills  might  very  well  be  allowed  to  grot 
up  into  forests  f — ^A.  That  would  undoubte^lly  be  the  best  use  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  waterflow  in  the  rivers  is  lessening  f — A  YeSt 
I  think  it  is ;  it  must  be. 

Q.  Is  the  new  growth  on  the  hills  going  to  h^lp  the  waterflow!— A 
It  will  make  some  dill'erence,  but  not  very  much.  In  wood  landi)  the 
earth  does  not  dry  up  as  it  does  in  the  open  fields ;  there  is  not  so  modi 
evai>oration.  That  is  to  say,  the  trees  gather  back  at  night  vluU 
evaporates  during  the  day,  I  suppose. 


Manghester,  N.  H.,  October  15, 1833. 
Abel  M.  Keniston  examined. 

By  the  C'hairman  : 

Question.  Where  were  you  born  f — Answer.  In  Franklin^  N.  H'J  ^ 
was  called  Salisbury  when  I  was  bom. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  wiirked  lor  the  corporations  heref — A.  B^ 
since  I  came  here,  except  two  years. 

Q.  What  do  you  work  at  t — A.  I  am  a  machinist 
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*  what  oorpor  do  j<m  work  1 — ^A.  I  worked  at  Amoskeag 

r  OB  ibe  other  si      of  the  river. 

I  Brif^al  mills  t — ^A.  Tes. 

d  for  how  many  years  did  yon  work  for  that  corporation  Y— A. 

over  at  Amoskeag  aboat  two  years  and  a  hidf,  and  theu  I  came 

ide  of  the  river  and  worked  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  Amos- 

npaoy's  mills. 

m  where  did  yoy  work  1 — A.  After  that  I  worked  in  the  shop 

^er  side  of  the  river  part  c    the  time,  and  Uien  I  went  to  tbe 

IL    loommeuced  work  in  tk    Stark  in  1848. 

1  have  been  there  ever  since  i' — A.  Tes,  except  two  years  that 

€^  when  I  did  bnsiuess  on  the  street. 

1  have  seen  the  entire  growth  of  this  city,  thenf — ^A.  Tes,  very 

w  mnch  basiness  was  done  at  the  old  Amoskeag  Mills  when 
;  there  f-«-A.  When  1  went  there  they  had  abent  one  hnndied 
'  looms  in  alL 

)y  have  now  some  four  thousand  I  believe  1— A.  I  think  sa 
I  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  that  Jl  was  at  ftrst. 
w  many  looms  had  tbe  Stark  corporation  when  you  began  work- 
it  in  1848f-«-A.  1  guess  about  one  tbonsand. 
IT  many  has  it  now  f — A.  About  thirteen  hundred. 
iBi  does  it  manufacture f — A.  Well,  they  maoufM^tnre  coaiee 
Migether — sbeetingn,  drillings,  duck^  and  bags. 
)  Amory  Mills  are  new,  are  they  not  f — A.  Tes. 
ty  are  probably  the  latest  and  the  mcnlel  mills f — A.  Tes;  the 
ig  Company  have  built  one  mill  since  tbe  Amory  was  built — 
Uieir  corporation,  on  tbe  lower  level— one  of  the  mills  oo  tiie 
snew  mill — they  have  just  got  the  machinery  running. 

OPBBATIVES'  WAGES  FORTY   TEARS  AGO. 

iBt  wages  did  you  get  wbeu  you  began  in  tbe  mill  f — A.  Forry- 

laday. 

fe  you  a  boy  then  f — A.  1  was  seventeen  years  old. 

1  could  do  a  man's  work  nearly  f — A.  Well,  1  could  if  1  was  pat 

f  nearly. 

IBt  did  you  get  when  you  quit  work  on  that  side,  of  the  river 

a  half  years  after  f — A.  One  dollar  a  day. 

1  were  then  competent  to  do  anything  f — A.  Tes ;  1  was  then 

id"  hand,  and  got  #1  a  day.    That  is  a  small  mill. 

ippose  what  you  did  do  was  ju8t  as  hard,  however  f — A.  Tes. 

a  day  and  |iaid  #1.25  a  week  for  my  board. 

IBt  do  you  get  nowf — A.  Two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a 

a  pay  your  board,  1  suppose  f — A.  Well,  1  keep  house. 

w  would  the  living  of  an  o|>erative  compare  then  with  his  living 

L  Well,  a  man  could  live  clieaptT  then  than  now. 

ongh  cheai)er  to  make  up  tbe  difference ;  could  he  save  as  much 

od  of  a  month Y — A.  Well,  no;  I  hardly  think  he  could;  a 

sn  could  not,  at  all  events. 

SAIBMAN.  Well,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  a  man  without  a 

ith  a  man  who  has  a  family. 

^TSEOB.  We  get  many  things  now  that  we  did  not  have  then. 

D  live  better  now  t — A.  Well,  we  have  gas  to  pay  for  now,  and 

BOoh  things. 
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Q  Those  things  make  life  more  comfortable,  do  they  notf — A.  Ohf 
yes.  We  have  some  other  things  to  pay  for  that  we  were  not  imiiig 
tben,  of  course.  The  manner  of  hving  has  changed  very  mnch  in  fDrty 
years. 

OPEBATIYBS'  WAGES  NOW. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  help  well  paid  or  ill  paid  f — A.  WeH  1 
think,  as  a  general  thing,  they  are  paid  fair  wa^es.  Of  course,  1  Imve 
always  been  an  operative.  If  there  was  a  catting  down  I  was  alwayii 
opposed  to  it,  but  I  was  there  voluntarily,  and  it  was  at  my  option  to 
stay  or  go.    I  never  could  blame  the  company. 

Q.  Sometimes  they  have  increased  pay,  have  they  notf — A.  ¥«. 
Five  years  ago  we  were  only  getting  #1.76  per  day. 

Q.  And  they  increased  it  to  #2.25  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  same  grade  of  help  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  pay  did  you  get  in  1868, 1869, 1870, 1871.  and  1872;  did  jw 
ever  get  more  than  you  get  now  t — ^A.  Oh,  yes ;  1  nave  had  #2.76  ia 
times  of  high  prices. 

Q.  In  war  times  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  war  times. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  SMPLOTte. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  relation  between  the  workmen  and  the  m- 
ployers  t — A.  Very  agreeable,  indeed.  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  ageit 
there  for  many  yesu^s,  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  and  always  and 
me  first  rate. 

Q.  1  suppose  you  have  known,  of  course,  how  it  has  been  in  theotiier 
corporations,  whether  they  have  had  a  great  deal  of  troable  with  Mr 
helpt — A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  l^n  mnch  trouble.  There  htf 
never  been  ranch  trouble  with  the  help  here  since  the.v  had  that  strike, 
and  that  was  not  on  account  of  wages,  but  on  account  of  the  hours. 

Q.  Did  they  succeed  at  that  f — A.  Tliey  did. 

Q.  That  seems  to  have  been  the  only  strike  that  has  ever  taken  place 
here  to  any  extent  f — A.  Yes  ;  that  was  the  only  one  that  ever  amounted 
to  anything  since  I  have  been  here.  That  was  a  general  strike  of  tbe 
operatives  in  the  mill. 

Q.  Then,  the  relations  of  eniploy<^'s  and  employers  have  been  frieodly 
and  agreeable  as  a  rule! — A.  Very  satisfactory  generally.  Of  eoane» 
there  will  be  some  that  will  be  (lissatisfied;  some  have  gone  somewban 
else. 

operatives'  savings. 

Q.  Do  the  operatives  make  some  savings  generally! — A.  Yes;  1  think 
a  majority  of  tbem  do.  1  am  more  acquainted  really  with  the  shophaodff 
as  a  general  thing.  Most  of  the  shop  hands  save  money,  and  I  think  a 
majority  of  the  operatives  do.  I  have  sometimes  felt  as  though  thcv 
ought  not  to  have  cut  me  down,  but  they  have  done  it. 

Q.  Are  you  an  owner  of  real  estate  uowt — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  own  ahoiMe 
in  West  Manchester,  but  I  don't  occupy  it. 

Q.  How  much  are  the  premises  worth  that  you  own  t — A.  Well,  1 
don't  know  ;  1  8ui)pose  $3000  or  $3,500  perhaps. 

Q.  Do  you  rent  it  f — A.  Yes. 

Q    What  rent  do  you  get  ? — A.  Sixteen  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  Have  you  other  real  estate  in  the  city  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  doc 
got  any  now. 

Q.  Had  you  property  when  you  came  here  t — A.  No. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  think  of  any  ftirther  matter  that  you  might  suggest  1 — A. 
oUiing  in  parti  ilar.  My  relations  have  been  most  agreeable  with  the 
lan  that  has  ha    charge  of  the  work  that  1  have  been  employed  on. 

LIQUOB  AND  TOBAOGO. 

Q.  Is  there  much  loss  of  wages  here. by  the  use  of  liquor  and  tobao- 
1^  A.  Well,  yes ;  there  is  considerable.  There  are  some  that  spend 
■He  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Other  people  use  liquor  and  tobacco  besides  the  operatives,  do  they 
Bit — A.  Certainly  they  do.    I  smoke  myself. 

Q.  Is  it  any  worse  for  those  poor  people  to  drink  liquor  than  for 
Aierat — A.  Well,  I  don't  thinl  it  in,  and  the  influence  is  not  so  bad. 
Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  exactly  fair  to  say  that  they  might  live  first 
lie  if  they  would  only  behave  themselves,  and  that  they  should  not 
Mrefore  have  their  pay  raised,  when  as  matter  of  fact  those  who  get 
Mdi  more  pay  have  worse  habits  1 — A.  I  don't  know  that  it  is,  but 
rheo  they  say  that  if  they  didn't  drink  they  could  save  money  and  be 
I  comfortable  circumstances,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it. 

Q.  So  that  the  true  course  would  s^  em  to  be  for  all  hands  to  reform  1 — 
L  Certainly,  but  I  don't  think  the  influence  on  the  community  is  so  bad 
IS  for  a  man  better  known  and  a  ^^  property  **  man  to  drink  such  things. 
I  have  f  alked  with  a  good  many  of  these  operatives  about  drinking  at 
M  time  or  another,  and  they  would  point  to  such  a  man  on  the  street — 
iPMe  popular  man,  a  ^^  good  citizen,"  as  they  call  him — and  say,  ^*  He 
Uiiks  more  than  I  do." 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  it  was  truet — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  have  much  to  say  then,  did  yon  f — A.  I  have  nothing 
hrtlier  to  say  in  that  direction.  I  am  always  on  the  side  of  the  laborer, 
ifcoorse,  but  I  always  took  it  for  gniuted  that  the  managers  of  the 
Wporations  knew  their  business  better  than  the  of>erative8,  and  the 
^Mitives  are  all  there  voluntarily. 

Q.  Well,  are  they  there  quite  voluntarily;  do  you  know  any  of  those 

Eitlves  who  had  anything  to  do  with  their  coming  into  this  world — 
came  here  by  their  own  agency  f — ^A.  I  understand  that,  but  1  am 
there  voluntarily  all  the  same. 

Q.  That  is,  in  the  sense  that  you  could  go  somewhere  else  if  you 
vaiited  tot — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  everybody  that  can  go  somewhere  else. — A.  Well, 
HitisBo. 

Q.  And  it  would  seem  that  they  ought  to  have  some  chance  to  get  a 
Krhig. — ^A.  1  know.  I  have  always  grumbled  when  they  have  reduced 
piees,  but  I  always  felt  satisfied  to  let  them  manage  their  own  business. 
Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  other  matter  that  yon  would  like  to  men- 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  do. 


Manohbsteb,  N.  fl.,  October  15, 1883. 
I41THIB  B.  BLANOHAnD  exnmined. 

By  the  Chaibhan  : 

Qsestion.  Yon  live  in  Conconl,  N.  H.  t — Answer.  Yes. 

Qi  What  is  yo —  **-"• — ""  t — A.  I  am  in  the  stone  business;  a  stone- 

%  Are  yoa  well  acquainted  with  the  quames  at  Concord  T — A.  I  am. 
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THE  QUABBIES  OP  VXW  HAXPSHIEB. 

Q.  Won't  you  give  the  conimittee  some  idea  of  their  ext«it|  and  the 
qaality  of  stone  that  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  public  boM- 
ings  and  public  works  in  this  State  and  otherwise,  and  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  quarries? — A.  Sullivan  &  Sargent's  quarry  cost  aboat 
975,0lfO,  and  is  considered  very  nice  granite ;  equaled  by  none  in  the 
country.  Then  there  is  the  Concord  Granite  Company  which  has  a  very 
extensive  quarry.  It  can  furnish  any  quantity  of  granite,  very  n\m 
granite,  too. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  quarries  that  have  been  opened  f — A.  Tlie 
Granite  Railway  Company's  is  another  very  large  quarry. 

Q.  A  good  many  others  have  been  opened  there  from  time  to  timef- 
A.  Yes ;  there  are  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  them. 

INEXHAUSTIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  aBANITS. 

Q.  What  is  this  formation  which  furnishes  the  granite  qveny;  itii 
a  large  hill,  is  it  not,  or  a  range  of  hills  f — A.  Yes;  itie  a  large  hfllftttt- 
tainiug  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  granite. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  might  be  quarried  for  a  thousand  years  t — ^A.  01i,j«f ; 
the  longer  it  is  quarried  the  more  there  will  be  of  it. 

Q.  They  have  merely  begun  to  scratch  it  then,  really  t — A.  Until 
all. 

Q.  What  about  the  quality  and  color  of  that  granite  t — ^A.  It  ■  • 
silver-gray  {;pranite ;  a  lightish  granite. 

Q.  What  is  its  reputation  among  the  other  quarries  of  the  coontrjf- 
A.  I  think  it  stands  ahead  of  any  in  the  country.  It  is  ooumdmnim 
by  good  judges. 

Q.  What  buildings  have  been  constructed  from  it  that  yoo  oaa  l^ 
call? — A.  The  Portland  custom  house,  in  Portland,  Me. ;  Booth's  TV 
ater  in  New  York,  and  the  Tribune  Building,  and  a  big  city  bnildiui; 
in  Philadelphia,  the  Centennial  Building,  and  I  think  some  of  the  Got- 
ernment  work  in  Washington  ;  I  can't  exactly  say  what. 

Q.  Has  it  been  used  for  any  other  )>urposes  than  the  construction  of 
buildings  ? — A.  There  is  but  very  little  of  it  used  now  for  buildings.  It 
is  mostly  used  for  monumental  works. 

Q.  For  that  purpose,  how  does  it  com[>are  with  any  other  granit^l- 
A.  It  stands  above  any  other  now.  Probably  there  are  a  thousaDii  ««■ 
that  work  on  monuineutal  work  at  Concord  to-day.  There  are  prot*- 
bly  t3n  car-loads  of  it  shipped  West  every  day. 

Q.  You  mean  for  monuments — statues  apd  the  like! — A.  Yes. 

NUMBER  OF  MEN  EMPLOYED   IN  THB  QUABBIBS. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  on  those  quarries  when  they  are  ia 
full  operation  f — A.  From  two  thousand  to  three  thousand. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  now  ? — A.  There  are  now  &omtvo 
thousand  to  three  tlumsand  there. 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  at  work  there  now  as  at  any  former  timet— A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Then  the  business  is  really  fairly  active  at  present f — A.  Yei^ 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  aware  it  had  become  almost  whoUy  moDB 
mental  work. 
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rbe  WIT5K88.  '  «  a  great  Western  trade— they  have  a 

ml  deinaDd  &o     i      w       lor  inouamental  work. 
Q^  r  mippoee  tl      <  tik  requires  higher  skill  and  is  more  val- 

Me  And  profitable,  is  it  f — A.  Yes ;  and  it  is  nicer  work. 

STONSOUTTIffira'  WAGES. 

I).  What  wages  are  paid  to  the  workingmont — ^A.  From  $2  to  #1  a 

Q^  What  does  the  man  do  who  gets  #4  a  day  t — A«  He  is  a  goad 

rfcman. 

I).  What  is  it  that  he  does— what  part  of  the  work  t — A.  Well,  ft  is 

Derally  done  hy  piece-work,  and  the  smartest  man  makes  the  most 


(|.  Do  yoa  mean  that  H  is  done  by  the  square  foot,  or  what  t — ^A.  Tes; 

it  is  the  way  it  is  generally  do    ^ 

(1.  All  the  work  ^en  is  done  pretty  mnch  by  the  pieoe^  is  it  f— -A. 

eb,  it  is  divided.    A  good  smai    man  would  rather  work  by  the  piece 

vaose  he  can  make  better  pay.    A  slow  man  wonld  rather  work  by 

s  day. 

<1  What  pay  does  a  man  working  by  the  day  get  t — ^A.  From  $2M 

Q.  How  often  are  the  men  paid  f — ^A.  Once  in  thirty  days. 
Q.  Are  stonecutters,  as  a  rule,  permanent  or  stationary  in  their 
ikte,  or  are  they  somewhat  inclined  to  travel  from  one  part  of  the 
notry  to  another  for  work! — A.  Well,  there  are  some  ^^  stayers '^  and 
Me  **  travelers.'' 

%,  Are  tbere  many  who  have  homes  and  permanent  residences  around 
mt  in  Concord  who  work  in  the  quarries  1 — A.  Yes,  some  of  the. men 
II  well  off  there. 

Q.  Men  who  have  made  their  money  by  their  work  there  t — A.  Tes. 
V-  There  »  something  to  do  there  almost  always,  is  there  not 4 — ^A. 
Til;  almost  always.     The  great  trouble  now  is  to  get  help ;  good  help 
I  lot  plenty. 

RELATIONS  OF  SMPLOTERS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

%  b  there  ever  any  trouble  there  between  the  employers  and  the 
infaaeo  t — A.  Not  now,  but  there  has  been.  Everything  is  all  quiet 
Mr.  Ever>'thing  is  all  right ;  the  shed  is  open  and  a  man  has  a  right 
llwork  where  he  has  a  mind  to.    The  society  don't  have  to  be  there 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  '^  society  "  f — A.  There  is  a  stone-cat- 
M  Midety  thers  that  has  been  there  for  three  years,  but  they  are 
|%h1  out. 

Q.  When  they  were  in  existent  e.  what  did  tbey  try  to  do :  what  were 
iigr^t— A.  Well,  for  every  Utile  difference  in  the  price  between  the 
ps^ftDd  the  contractor,  a  few  cents,  tbey  would  take  a  hand  in,  and 
pilhir  party  wonld  give  in,  so  they  s     I  out  as  long  as  they  could. 
Q.  Are  you  a  contractor  or  a  worki        t — A.  A  contractor. 
Vi  Ton  do  a  pretty  large  bufi  ao  yout — A.  Not  a  very  large 

;  I  work  about  twenty  m< 
How  long  Imve  you  been  e        :ed  in  the  business,  or  woAiag  at 
•A.  About  efirbr        \       ;. 
%  I  suppose  j\  m      trade  originally  t — A.  Yes. 

^  Asd  yoQ  bfl  e  ir  a  dealer  or  contractor  t— A.  Yea, 


L 
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STONE-OUTTEBS'  WAGES  FOBMEBLY. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  receive  when  yoa  learned  the  trade- 
nearly  eighteen  years  ago  t — A.  When  I  was  an  apprentioe  I  go 
a  year  and  my  board. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  work  t — A.  I  worked  one  year. 

Q.  The  trade  was  learned  in  one  year  then  t — ^A.  Well,  I  so  c 
ered  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  no  man  ever  fully  learns  that  trade. — A.  Well, '. 
know ;  I  thought  I  could  do  better  then  than  some  that  served 
years  in  the  old  country,  and  I  guess  I  could.  I  don't  want  to  ^' 
but  I  believe  I  could  do  better  at  the  end  ofoue  year  than  someo: 
who  come  from  the  old  country  and  have  said  thiat  they  worked 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  American  generally  t — A.  1  would  rathi 
one  that  worked  one  year  here  than  one  that  ^^  learned  his  tn 
seven  years,''  as  they  say  in  the  old  country. 

Q.  Why;  can  he  do  better  or  quicker  work  f — ^A.  Well,  for on< 
we  use  different  tools  from  theirs,  and  we  are  ahead  of  them.  Tl 
away  back  fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  they  are  not  up  to  the  times, 
have  never  learned  the  trade  thoroughly.  They  are  not  as  good 
men  as  the  Americans. 

Q.  You  almost  think  the  Americans  a  little  brighter  f — ^A.  We 
I  think  so.  I  think  we  are  ahead  of  them  in  that  line  of  bu 
Probably  in  some  others  they  are  ahead  of  us. 

Q.  You  received  then  #100  the  year  that  you  learned  your  tn 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  that,  what  pay  did  you  get  1 — A.  $3.50  a  day. 

Q.  Wages  at  that  time  were  about  as  high  as  they  are  now,  wer 
not  f — A.  Better  than  they  are  now  rather. 

Q*.  That  was  back  in  the  war  times  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  as  much  work  being  done  at  the  quarries  then  as  now 
Well,  there  was  a  different  class  of  work ;  there  was  no  mouuc 
work  then  at  all.  It  was  all  buildings.  There  were  several  large 
iug  shops  there  at  the  time.     Work  was  plenty  and  pay  was  goo( 

stone-cutters'  savings. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  known  a  man  who  earned  his  money  on 
quarries,  or  at  work  upon  stone  taken  from  those  quarries,  to  accUE 
from  bis  earnings  and  get  to  be  tinally  worth  f — A.  Well,  1  thiol 
we  have  got  men  there  that  are  worth  from  #30,000  to  $50,000. 
haps  their  money  helped  them  to  make  more.  1  don't  say  thai 
earned  it  all,  but  their  earnings  started  them 

Q.  And  what  they  have  made  upon  it  is  from  interest  and  i 
ment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  had  no  help  from  anybody  elset — A.  No. 

Q.  How  old  are  those  men  nowt — A.  Well,  I  should  think  aboo 
age. 

Q.  About  fifty  or  in  that  neighborhood  ? — A.  Well,  I  should  tal 
to  be  a  man  about  fifty  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  1  shall  be  if  I  keep  along. 

Q.  They  have  averaged,  then,  an  accumulation  of  over  9l,000i 
some  of  them  f — A.  Yes,  1  should  think  so.  Probably  in  their  last 
they  made  more  than  they  did  the  first. 

Q.  Those  who  stuck  to  the  business  and  have  been  industrioQ 
saving,  have  all  aceuniulated  something  t — A.  Yes.    There  is  no  r 
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IT  ooold  not    But  it  is  like  all  other  bunineBaes.    They  can  spend 

get,  or  can  save  a  little. 

there  any  better  bnsiness  there  for  workingmen  than  the  stone 

A.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

hat  other  mechanical  or  manafactaring  parsnits  are  carried  on 

Concord  f^-A.  Well,  the  carriage  business  is  carried  on  there 

teosively. 

THE  OONGOBD  0ARRLA.OE   TRADE. 

»  yoQ  know  how  many  men  are  engaged  in  carriage  making 
iMHit  how  many  f — A.  I  should  judge  three  hundreid  or  foui 
:  I  don't  know  exactly. 
HH>tt  &  Downing's  i>lace  is  there  t — A.  Yes. 
there  any  other  Urm  there  t — A.  There  are  three  or  four. 
Mi't  you  mention  the  firms  1 — A.  The  Concord  Carriage  Com- 
d  three  or  four  others  that  I  have  no  acquaintance  with. 
I  you  judge  that  they  are  doing  as  large  a  business  there  in  the 
line  as  evert — A.  Yes.     I  think  so. 

oppose  the  old  Concord  stage  coach  is  not  made  any  longer  t — 
;  1  think  they  make  quite  a  good  number  of  them  still. 
oppose  you  cannot  give  the  rates  of  wages  among  the  workmen 
carriage  making  business  1 — A.  No ;  I  cannot  exactly.    But  I 
^J  get  #2.50  a  day  about  on  an  average.    I  think  they  are  well 

»  you  know  of  any  complaint  among  the  workingmen  there  in 

li4»®building  business  t — A.  I  have  never  heard  of  any. 

ley  have  no  trouble  with  strikes  f — A.  I  havent  heard  of  any. 

THE  HABNESS  TRADE. 

le  harness  business  is  carried  on  there  too,  is  it  noti — A.  Yes. 

r.  James  JL  Hill  is  in  that  business,  I  believe. — A.  Yes. 

lyou  know  how  many  men  he  employs f — A.  I  think  three  hun- 

hat  is  the  reputation  of  those  Concord  harnesses  and  Concord 
at— A.  I  don't  know  much  about  them,  but  from  what  I  have 
hey  stand  a  little  ahead  of  any  other  in  the  country.    That  is 
9  say. 
Ml  onderstand  that  they  are  exported  to  foreign  countries  toof — 

ilfa  the  carriages  and  the  harnesses  f — A.  Yes. 

Mgr  go  everywhere  in  the  world  where  such  things  are  usedt— 

>  yon  know  of  any  difficulty  among  the  workmen  in  the  harness- 

teade  f — A.  I  have  never  heard  ol  any. 

ITOQ  know  an^'thing  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  harness-making 

it— A.  Well,  i  should  thiuk  #2.50  or  #3. 

in  as  high  as  in  the  carriage-making  business  for  first-class  work- 

km  I  should  think  so. 

kMl  other  business  is  carried  on  up  there  of  a  raanufactoring 

rt-*A.  Railroad  business ;  that  is  considerable. 

idbhie  shops  1 — A.  Yes :  and  the  tannery  business. 

ho  has  thati — ^A.  The  Page  Belting  Company. 

here  is  that  situated  t — A.  Between  East  Concord  and  the  city. 

1700  know  how  much  help  they  employ? — A.  I  should  think 

ted  hands. 

>— O  S (6  LAW) 
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RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOTte. 

Q.  Among  the  workiiig  people  in  Goncord,  then,  there  is  a  mu 
condition  of  contentment  and  good  pay  t — A.  Yes ;  they  are  wm  p 

Q.  Do  yon  think  of  any  othei^  mannfactnring  work  tiiere  tliat  has 
been  mentioned  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  tiiere  a  pretty  extensive  business  done  there  in  the  way  of  m 
nfactnring  or  repairing  locomotives  or  other  machinery  1 — A.  Yes ;  ti 
do  a  good  deal  of  such  business  there. 

Q.  Is  there  any  matter  or  thing  that  the  working  people  appear  to 
sire  to  have  done  to  improve  their  condition  that  yon  hear  being  i 
cnssed  among  them,  or  that  it  has  occorred  to  yon  it  would  be  well 
have  done  t — A.  Yes ;  I  think  there  are  some  things. 

INTEMPERANOE. 

Q.  What  are  they  t — A.  I  think  something  ought  to  be  done  for 
temperance  cause.  I  think  that  would  be  a  g<x)d  idea.  That  is 
best,  I  know,  that  could  be  done  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Several  witnesses  who  have  been  here  to-day  h 
said  something  of  the  same  kind. 

The  Witness.  I  guess  that  is  the  worst  trouble  the  working  peo 
have. 

Q.  How  serious  an  evil  is  that  among  themi — A.  Some  think 
doesn't  hurt  much ;  others  think  it  has  hurt  a  good  deal.  There  u 
man  that  has  worked  for  me  this  summer — as  nice  a  fellow  as  5 
would  meet — and  he  is  never  paid  without  loafing  a  week  or  ten  di 
after  pay-day,  until  his  last  dollar  is  gone,  and  then  he  returns  to  wo 
He  is  a  good  fellow  and  a  good  workman,  and  when  he  comes  back 
says  he  is  very  sorry  and  will  never  do  so  again. 

Q.  And  no  donbt  be  is  sorry  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  thinks  he  won't  do  so  again  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  take  him  back,  I  suppose? — A.  Well,  yes;  he  isai 
low  I  like,  and  he  is  a  good  workman.  I  talk  to  him  a  good  deal  ab< 
it.  There  is  nothing  bad  about  him  when  he  is  drunk,  but  he  just  g< 
on  a  drunk  "  to  have  a  good  time,"  as  he  calls  it.  Then  he  is  sick 
week  afterwards,  and  gets  around  to  work  after  awhile. 

Q.  I  suppose  a  good  many  men  are  just  so? — A.  Well,  not  a  gn 
lot,  no.     Perhaps  there  may.  be  halt"  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  around. 

Q.  That  includes  all?— A.  All. 

Q.  In  all  kinds  of  business  ? — A.  I  lue^u  that  there  are  not  ma 
men  like  that.  Many  more  drink,  but  they  can't  stand  it ;  have  not  j 
the  constitutions  to  carry  it  on  to  sueh  an  extent. 

Q.  They  can't  do  so  big  a  business  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  would  you  stop  it  I — A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  unless  you  pi 
a  big  license  law  and  make  the  license  about  $1,500  for  every  one  tl 
sells  liquor.  I  guess  that  is  the  best  way.  That  would  shut  up  a  gr 
many  of  these  ''  slop  shops,"  because  those  who  pay  the  license  ww 
look  out. 

Q.  And  would  do  all  the  "slopping  "themselves? — A.  Yes,  and  if  tl 
sell  liquor  enough  to  get  a  man  drunk,  then  their  license  should  be 
voked. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  manage  a  big  liquor  seller  easier  than  y 
could  manage  a  smaller  one  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  big  one  would  mi 
age  the  small  ones,  if  he  had  to  pay  $1,500  license. 

Q.  Aaron's  rod  would  swallow  up  all  the  rest  of  the  rods ;  that  is  y< 
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i.  WeD,  I  think  that  is  about  the  best  way  to  do  for  the  tern- 

saose. 

bere  any  serioDS  effort  made  to  enforce  the  law  they  have  got  1— 

t  the  same  as  nsaal.   Once  in  a  while  they  come  down  on  tbe  fel  - 

I  few  dollars,  but  it  doeA  not  amount  to  much. 

you  think  the  law  would  be  enforced  against  a  man  who  had 

rge  amount  of  money  to  the  community  for  a  license  any  better 

law  now  18  enforceil  f — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  would, 

old  shut  up  a  certain  class  of  the  worst. 

b^re  any  other  suggestion  that  occurs  to  you  t — A.  No ;  I  don't 

anything  else. 

I  think  more  money  is  wasted  that  way  than  in  any  other  t — A. 

these  people  make  many  deposits  in  the  savings  banks — tbe 

men  there  1 — A.  I  think  so. 

1  do  not  know  so  much  in  regard  to  them,  perhaps  Y— A.  Not  so 

HOURS    OP  LABOR. 

mt  how  many  hours  a  day  do  they  work  t — A.  Ten. 

kt  is  the  understanding,  is  it  f — A.  Yes. 

I  boors  form  a  day's  work  there  t — A.  Yes. 

you  think  that  number  of  hours  is  too  long  to  work  in  that 

F--A.  Well«  I  think  that  is  about  a  fair  thing. 

I  do  not  hear  much  complaintabont  its  being  too  many  hours  Y— 

Imt  they  only  work  nine  hours  on  Saturdays. 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

w  about  your  freight  rates  for  the  thinsportation  of  your  work  Y — 
I  like  cheap  rates,  but  I  don't  know  that  we  can  get  them  any 
han  we  have  them  now. 

(hipping  to  the  West,  over  what  road  do  you  ship  your  freight 
t— A.  From  Nashua. 

m  to  the  Merrimac  River Y — A.  Yes;  we  can  send  them  to 
IS  cheap  as  we  could  to  Boston. 

jrcHi  bill  direct  from  Concord  Y — A.  Yes  ;  we  didn't  use  to ;  we 
U  to  Nashua,  but  now,  I  think,  we  c^in  bill  direct  through. 
w  far  is  it  from  Concord  to  Chicago  1 — A.  I  have  heard,  but  1 
dl  you  now. 

rould  be  about  1,000  miles,  would  it  not  Y — A.  About  that 
1  how  far  is  it  to  Boston  Y — A.  Seventy -seven  miles. 
I  you  say  you  can  send  goods  as  cheaply  from  Concord  fo  Chi* 
torn  Concord  to  Boston  Y — A.  There  is  very  little  difference. 
they  want  about  20  cents  on  I(K)  iH)uiids  to  Chicago,  and  they 
ry  it  for  less  than  18  cents  per  100  ponnds  to  Boston, 
r  much  do  they  permit  you  to  carry  on  a  car  Y — A.  Ten  tons. 
opose  they  overload  a  little  Y — A.  Oh,  ye^. 
I  underload  a  little  Y — A.  Yes. 

without  weighing,  do  they  estimate  the  c;ir  always  at  just  10 
*  No.    They  weigh  every  «ir  load. 

hat  overloading  does  not  do  anylxxly  any  goo<l  excerpt  the  niil 
«  That  is  all;  but  yon  can  accommodate  yourself  by  putting  on 
m  or  taking  a  little  out  if  yon  want  to. 
you  have  to  pay  for  it  just  the  sanieY — A.  Just  the  same. 
%  business  man,  you  have  some  idea  whether  they  charge  you 
for  carrying  your  freight  to  Boston  or  too  little  for  carrying  it 
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to  ChicafTO.  Which  way  do  you  think  it  is  t — A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 
I  had  some  stone  that  I  wanted  to  get  up  from  Gape  Ann,  a  small  lot, 
and  I  rather  grumbled  at  my  freight  bill  a  little  mite;  I  thought  tbey 
were  charging  me  too  much.  There  were  three  pieces  of  stone  on  oik* 
car,  and  they  charged  me  $17  to  fetch  it  up  from  Boston  to  Conoonl  1 
grumbled  a  little  about  it,  and  they  told  me  that  there  were  no  cum 
peting  lines,  and  that  it  was  ^^all  right."    That  settled  it. 

Q.  And  that  looked  reasonable,  did  it  nott — ^A.  Yes,  that  looked  rea- 
sonable. 

Q.  And  in  the  other  case,  they  had  some  competing  lines  and  so  it 
did  not  cost  so  much  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  And  that  looked  reasonable  too,  did  it  nott — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  railroad  problem  upon  the  whole  is  rather  a  simple  problem, 
solved  in  that  way,  is  it  nott — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  same  difference  exists  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of  freight,  I  sop^ 
I)Ose,  or  corresponding  freight,  between  those  cities  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  fancy  that  they  would  draw  the  freight  from  Coooord 
to  Chicago  at  less  than  cost,  do  youl — ^A.  Well,  I  should  not  want  to 
work  at  less  than  I  could  afford  to  do  it.  I  don't  know  how  others 
would  do. 

Q.  They  would  hardly  carry  the  Concord  quarries  out  West  ooless 
they  got  their  pay  back,  would  theyt — A.  No,  I  hardly  think  they 
would.    I  guess  they  make  it  up  or  else  they  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  occurs  to  you  in  which  there  might 
\\e  some  ohange  bearing  on  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Conoordf— 
A.  1  don't  know  that  there  is. 

Q.  Of  course  I  understand  from  what  you  say  that  you  think,  in  the 
matter  of  temperance,  much  mi^ht  be  done,  and  in  the  matter  of  freigbts 
something  might  be  done  for  the  business  interests  of  the  city,  and  of 
other  cities  throughout  the  country  ? — A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  Stone-cutting  is  liaid  nnd  heavy  work — is  it  unhealthy  work!— A. 
Oh,  no. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

Q.  There  is  one  question  that  we  put  a  good  deal  to  witnessi*>;  ibere 
seeuis  to  be  considerable  stress  laid  upon  it:  Whether  tlie  relations  of 
jwrsonal  feeling  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  are  good,  or 
whether  there  is  a  sort  of  aristocracy  on  the  one  hand  and  '•commoii 
folks"  on  the  other,  with  considerable  feeling  of  aversion  and  bostilit} 
between  the  two.  IIow  is  that?  Are  they  on  good  terms  and friendlv. 
or  otherwise  ? — A.  All  are  friendly. 

Q.  Socially  they  intermingle  t — A.  Ob,  yes. 

Q.  With  no  assumption  of  superioritv  on  the  part  of  the  employewt- 
A.  No. 

Q.  They  treat  their  laborers  as  men  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  laborers  treat  them  as  men  ? — A.  Yes. 


CO-OPERATION. 
VIEWS  OF  J.  T.  LAXGLET. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  yorember  ii4, 1883. 
To  the  United  StatcM  Senate  Committee  on  Ediwation  and  Labor: 

(Jentlemen:  As  you  insite  voluntary  communications  on  tUe  wi^ 
ject  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  and  other  conditions  o( 
the  laboring  class  in  the  United  States,  1  wish  to  make  a  suggestioD. 
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Aa  basioesH  is  now  condocted  in  thin  couDtry  I  cannot  see  how  we 
prevent  a  man's  hiring  the  labor  of  others  for  the  lowest  rate  ik)s- 
dUe;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  laboring 
Dan  from  obtaining  the  highest  price  possible  for  his  services  f  Now, 
f  every  man  was  temperate,  intelligent,  honcHt,  and  industrious,  this 
voakl  do  very  well,  but  as  all  are  not  so,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  in- 
otMluce  a  new  system.  What  we  want  is  that  labor  shall  l>e  equalized; 
Jiat  one  man  shall  be  required  to  work  no  lon.izer  than  another;  ancl 
«Tery  man  receive  an  equal  share  of  the  product  of  such  labor. 

I  wish  to  ask  if  it  would  be  wise  for  our  Oovernment  to  encourage  a 
lystem  of  cooperative  labor f 

1  think  societies  should  be  formed  from  the  most  moral  and  intelligent 
if  our  laboring  classes,  that  each  individual  should  own  an  equal  share 
n  the  concern,  and  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  management  of  its  af- 
hirs,  that  the  president  or  agent  and  all  other  directors  should  render 
their  services  for  the  same  price  as  he  who  is  engaged  in  the  most  com- 
Boo  labor,  for  it  is  as  necessary  to  have  the  one  as  the  other  and  it 
liioald  be  as  honorable  to  lal)or  with  the  hands  as  with  the  brain. 

The  number  of  hours  for  daily  lalmr  should  be  di  termined  by  the 
■embers,  as  well  as  what  per  cent,  of  the  products  should  go  to  the  in* 
ilUotion  to  maintain  and  improve  its  condition  and  provide  for  its  help- 
leM  members,  rendered  so  by  old  age,  sickness,  or  accident.  They 
iboald  also  provide  that  no  member  should  wear  clothing  or  jewelry  of 
■ore  value  than  any  other  could  obtain  if  he  wished  it,  and  these  and 
•U  other  articles  required  by  the  members  should  be  furnished  through 
Um^  institution. 

If  all  labor  should  be  well  directed  and  every  man  would  strive  to 
antst  his  fellow  man  they  might  all  live  in  ])eace  and  plenty,  and  have 
ample  time  to  cultivate  their  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  natures,  so 
diat  in  time  ignorance,  intem[)erance,and  crime  of  every  sort  might  be 
biDished  ftt)m  the  land.  ^ 

Tours,  respectfully, 

J.  T.  LANQLEY. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  17,  1883. 
('ARROLL  D.  Wright  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qoestion.  Where  do  you  reside  t — Answer.  I  reside  in  Reading,  Mass. 

y.  State  to  the  committee,  if  you  please,  what  relation  you  occupy  to 
tbe  labor  organizations  of  the  country,  or  what  appointment  you  hold 
■iKler  the  State  of  Massachusetts  which  has  to  do  with  the  lal>or  inter- 
^•tM  of  the  State  and  of  the  country  t 

the  MASSACHUSETTS  BUREAU   OF   LABOR  STATISTICS. 

A.  I  am  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor — a 
Uin*aa  which  has  been  in  existence  since  1869.  1  have  been  at  the  hea^l 
of  the  bureau  since  June,  1873. 

y.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  srx)|H^  of  your  duties,  ami,  what 
Hi  a  practical  way,  you  do  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties! — A.  The  or 
jamic  law  of  the  bureau  empowers  it  to  make  investipitions  trlaiiiig  t«i 
>il sanitary ,  industrial,  and  educiitioual  int«*rests  of  the  working  |HM>ple 
Mtheiie  matters  relate  to  the  iHTUianrnt  wt^ifan*  of  the  State,  and  w<* 
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are  obliged  to  incorporate  the  resalts  of  oar  investigations  in  annoal  re- 
ports, which  are  submitted  to  the  legislature.  This  law  givesossTei; 
wide  field,  and  we  can,  without  special  legislation,  make  investigatiooi 
in  almost  every  direction  wheresoever  the  interest  of  the  State  may  be 
involved. 

Besides  the  scope  given  our  work  by  the  organic  law,  the  le^slatnre 
is  in  the  habit  nearly  every  year  of  assigning  special  investigations  to 
us,  as  for  instance,  upon  questions  of  license  and  prohibition,  gatberiof 
all  the  statistics  relating  thereto,  and  investigating  the  question  of  en- 
ployers'  liabilities,  the  question  of  half-time  schools,  and  various  other 
matters  upon  which  the  legislature  wishes  to  secure  special  infoniii- 
tion. 

OONDUGTED  AS  A  80IENTIPI0  OFFIGS. 

The  bureau  is  conducted,  of  course,  as  a  scientific  office,  not  as  a  bi- 
reau  of  agitation  or  propaganda,  but  I  always  take  the  opportonity  to 
make  such  recomn'iendations  and  draw  such  conclusions  fromoorioTCO- 
tigations  as  the  facts  warrant.  I  do  this  more  to  bring  the  results  of  is- 
vestigations  to  a  focus  than  with  any  hope  of  the  adoption  of  the  ret 
ommendatious.  in  the  fourteen  years  of  the  existence  of  the  boreso,  we 
have  covered  a  very  wide  range  of  investigations. 

Besides  the  duties  devolved  upon  the  bureau  as  a  bureau  of  ststii- 
tics  of  labor,  the  law  of  the  State  makes  the  bureau  the  census  office  of 
the  commonwealth,  as,  by  constitutional  provisions,  the  State  tidcet  the 
census  every  ten  years. 

Q.  You  arrange  that  census  so  that  it  comes  semidecennially— eray 
five  years — between  the  United  States  census  periods  t — ^A.  Oar  deal- 
uial  State  census  gives  us,  with  the  United  States  census,  a  census  emr 
five  years.  Our  next  State  census  will  be  taken  in  1885,  and  it  has  ben 
the  custom  since  1837  to  carry  along  with  the  census  of  population  and 
the  voters  of  the  State,  a  census  of  the  industries;  so  that  our  Stale 
census  now  is  a  very  complete  one,  involving  all  statistics  of  iwpula- 
tion  and  of  industry. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BUBEAU. 

Q.  Will  you  prive  the  committee  some  account  of  the  things  you  doia 
the  prosecution  of  your  work.  My  object  in  asking  you  to  l^  sonwwliat 
particular  in  answering  this  question  is  to  enable  advantage  to  be  takea 
of  such  information  avS  you  may  give,  so  that  it  mnyaid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  bureaus  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  well  organ- 
ize<l  bureaus  of  this  description  are  unknown,  and,  in  fact,  bureaus rf 
precisely  this  kind  are  hardly  known  at  all.  Just  explain  your  method 
of  procedure. — A.  Our  bureau  is  organized  with  a  ''chief"  and  acbi«f 
clerk.  The  le^rislature  annually  makes  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 ftr 
such  clerical  services  and  contingent  expenses  as  the  chief  maydcea 
expedient.  Our  information  is  usually  gathere<l  by  special  agents, vb# 
are  expeits.  We  lon.ic  a^o demonstrated  the  uselessness  of  attemptiflj 
to  <i:ather  statistics  hy  cinuilar  inquiiies,  althou«rh  circular  inquiri€saffi 
of  ^reat  assistance.  Wc  usually  in  any  investigation, construct  s  blank] 
for  th(»,  i)urposes  of  systiMnatic  tabulation  These  blanks  are  then  p ' 
into  the  hands  of  s|)ccial  agents,  and  they  are  sent  to  the  Iwal  anth( 
ities  throuj;:h  wliicli  \vc  expect  to  gather  our  information.  Bj  thil 
method  the  otlictcrs  of  the  bureau  are  brought  into  direct  contact  ^j 
the  peoi)le  from  whom  information  is  sought.  If  we  are  collectings 
tistics  of  wages,  the  otli<'crs  of  the  bun*au  go  directly  to  the  cooiuii' 
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luuiutt  of  tbe  maDufactorieb,  aud  witb  mrr  oxeeptiou8  the  books  and 
pay-rollB  of  tbe  concerns  are  o\)eji  to  our  inspection,  so  tbat  whenever 
ve  report  wages,  we  reiK>rt  tbem  directly  from  tbe  pay-roUs  of  establisb- 
menta  and  not  from  tbe  statements  of  individuals. 

Q*  Yon  have  legal  authority  to  require  this  of  themi  and  they  so 
uidentand  itf 

LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  BUBEAU. 

A.  The  law  allows  us  to  summon  witnesseSi  the  same  as  a  court  of 
law,  although  we  have  no  power  to  commit  for  contempt ;  but  we  are 
not  embarrassed  in  any  direction  by  want  of  willingness  to  give  us  all 
tbe  information  we  want.  So  that  if  we  had  all  tbe  legal  power  which 
could  l>e  given  by  the  legislature  we  should  not  need  to  use  it.  This 
state  of  affairs,  of  course,  ha«  not  always  existed  since  the  creation  of 
the  bureau,  but  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  there  has  been  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  getting  information  from  the  counting-rooms  of 
our  manufacturers.  If  we  desire  information  fh>m  the  wage  receivers, 
we  aend  men  directly  to  their  homeA. 

METHODS  OP   OBTAINING  INFORMATION. 

We  have  found  it  difficult  to  secure  the  attendance  of  workii^^en  at 
hearings,  or  to  get  their  testimony  in  writing,  but  by  sending  a  gentle- 
mao  directly  to  them,  so  that  they  vaiu  have  explained  to  them  tixe  ob- 
jeota  of  the  information  sought,  and  the  pur|)oses  of  the  bureau  in  seek- 
u>K  i^  ^^  have  but  little  difficulty  in  getting  their  testimony.  Of  course, 
all  information  which  comes  through  official  sources,  as  from  the  boards 
of  assesaors  of  the  towns  and  fn>m  the  offices  of  the  town  clerks,  we 
galher  by  circular  inquiry,  and  usually  with  very  full  results. 

If  wa  could  have  an  authorizes!  agent  in  every  town  and  city  properly 
■elected,  the  efficiem^v  ot'  the  bure;iu  wouhi  l>e  vastly  increased,  but  as 
oar  bureau  has  the  ilecennial  census  among  its  duties,  wc  an*  enable^l 
by  that  to  gather  by  a  bouse  to  housr  canvass  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tioD  which  is  really  applicable  to  <Mir  general  work  as  a  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics of  labor.  For  instanci^,  in  our  census  we  lind  out  tbe  exact  num- 
ber of  children  at  work  and  at  school,  which  we  could  not  seek  by  any 
agency  whatever  except  through  the  agency  of  enumerators. 

We  have  been  content  to  take  up  a  few  topics  each  year,  and  prom*- 
oate  the  work  connected  with  them  thomnghly,  rather  than  to  try  io 
oover  many  topics  at  once. 

SOCIAL,  SANITARY,  AND  BC0N03IIC   INVKSTIGATIONS. 

The  investigations  on  which  we  are  now  engaged  iin\  first,  into  the 
eoodition  socially,  sanitary,  and  ec*oiiomicalIy  of  the  working  girls  of 
Iko  city  of  Boston ;  and,  set^ond,  we  are  making  very  thorough  inves- 
tigations in  regard  to  the  wages  paid  in  all  the  ]>rincii>al  blanches  and 
tndes  of  Massachusettji^as  eomp;ire<l  with  the  wages  of  the  same  trades 
ia  Great  Britain,  and  all  the  work  of  the  two  investigations  is  carried  on 
1^  speciail  agents  and  experts,  supplemented  by  c(irn'S]>ondence. 

Q.  How  large  a  number  of  s|KHual  agents  and  ex|HTts  are  in  your  em- 
dIoj  f — A.  We  have  only  three  now.  \V(»  increase*  or  diminish  the  num- 
ber aocording  to  the  work  of  th(*  office.  Sometimes  we  have  fifteen  or 
twenty  agents  and  clerks  at  work  at  once,  and  again  the  perKonnel  of 
the  office  is  reduce<l  to  tbe  chief  and  his  chief  clerk.  This  is  the  only 
'^  lithod  we  can  adopt  to  secure  the  greate^^t  results  from  the  snnill  amount 
ef  aoDogr  aft  our  disposal 
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ADDITIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

It  would  be  a  frreat  benefit  to  all  bureaus  of  statistics,  as  t) 
been  established  in  the  different  States,  if  two  or  three  clerks 
kept  constantly  in  the  employment  of  the  bureau,  that  we  migli 
have  expert  and  efficient  assistance ;  and  if  they  could  not  be  a 
employed  on  the  work  of  the  office  their  time  could  be  well 
studying  statistical  methods. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  substantially  the  machinery  that  yon  em 
the  method  in  which  you  work  t — A.  I  have. 

ANNUAL  EXPENSES. 

Q.  And  this  you  do  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  how  mi 
The  appropriation  for  clerical  work  and  contingent  expenses  i 
in  addition  to  the  salaries  of  the  chief  and  chief  clerk,  whi^h  a 
$4,000  more,  making  an  annual  expenditure  for  the  pertonn 
office  of  (9,000.  In  addition  to  this  the  reports  of  the  bureau  ar 
iW  i)ublic  documents  under  the  '^  public  document "  appropru 
which  we  have  no  control. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  there  is  a  further  allowance  for  other  an 
Inneous  expenditures — that  is,  you  print  these  circulars,  &c.  t- 
lias  all  to  be  for  paid  out  of  the  $5,000. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  expense  in  securing  the  attendano 
nesses  t — A.  We  never  have  had.    We  find  it  cheaper  and 
send  men  to  witnesses  rather  than  bring  witnesses  to  us. 

Q.  In  such  case  you  pay  nothing  for  their  time  or  any  deten 
they  may  be  subjected  to  in  taking  their  statements,  which,  I 
are  under  oath  usually  T — A.  Sometimes  under  oath  and  8< 
otherwise.    If  we  should  subject  them  to  any  loss  we  should  j 

Q.  You  would  feel  authorized  to  do  so? — A.  Perfectly  so;  8< 
we  ask  gentlemen  to  come  to  the  office,  and  in  those  cases  we  ] 
expenses. 

Q.  What  places  in  the  State  do  you  visit ;  what  kinds  of  but 
you  make  a  matter  of  special  investigation  ? — A.  Most  of  onr  ii 
tions  have  related  to  textile  industries. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THE   BUREAU. 

Q.  The  object  of  the  bureau,  I  suppose,  is  the  improvement, 
(•;iu  be  done  by  these  methods  primarily  of  the  condition  oft 
working  population  f — A.  That  is  the  prime  object  of  the  bu: 
;;iviiig  information  of  real  conditions,  the  hope  has  been  that, 
imblic  sentiment  or  legislation,  conditions  that  are  not  favor 
Ih*  improved. 

Q.  Please  state  a^ain  how  long  you  have  been  connected 
bureau  t — A.  1  have  been  connected  with  the  bureau  since  187 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  state  to  the  committee  with  some  part 
the  condition  in  which  you  found  the  wa^j^e- working  popnlati( 
-  tate  when  you  began  the  discharge  of  your  official  duties  and 
vut  condition  ;  and,  if  there  has  been  any  change,  to  what  exte 
I  hink  you  may  probably  attribute  the  result  to  the  influence  a 
ings  of  your  bureau ;  in  other  words,  what  good  has  it  done  T 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS — 187^^1881. 

A.  In  the  year  1873,  and  from  that  time  up  to  1878,  the  < 
roiiditions  in  this  country  were  very  Inwl ;  tijose  five  yejirs  oo: 
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Dd  when  no  fair  or  jnst  estimate  of  the  oonditions  of  the  working 
of  this  country  coald  be  made.  The  reverses  of  1873,  the  results 
inflation  of  the  time,  the  consequent  depression  in  trade,  resulted, 
ree,  in  conditions  which  neither  manufacturers  or  operatives  cared 
e  continued.  Many  industrial  establishments  were  forced  to  work 
ort  time.  Wages  decreased  from  1873  to  1878  very  largely  and 
apidly.  The  exact  decrease  in  all  branches  in  this  State  is  clearly 
I  in  my  report  for  1879.  Since  that  period  of  hard  times^  from 
0  1878,  and  up  to  1880  and  1881.  there  was  an  increase  in  trade 
roduction  and  in  wages,  and  relatively  a  great  progress  in  the 
ion  of  the  working  people  of  our  commonwealth.  Since  1880 
has  been  a  ver>*  large  decrease  in  the  margin  of  profits  to  the 
Sicturer,  while  there  has  been  but  little  increase  since  then  in  the 
of  wages. 

lOXE  RESULTS  OF  THE  MASSAC HTJSKT18  LABOR  BUREAU. 

action  of  the  bureau  during  these  ten  years  of  varied  experience 
trially  has  been  to  present  the  exact  condition  at  the  time,  so  far 
sould  be  done,  so  that  comparisons  over  a  larger  period  might 
riy  be  made,  and  so  that  conditions  which  had  brought  unhappi- 
r  discontent  might  be  clearly  seen.  One  of  the  results  of  these 
igations  has  been  the  factory  inspection  laws  of  the  State,  by 
Uie  safety  of  the  operatives  in  case  of  fire  has  been  vastly  in- 

COMPULSORY  FIRE-ESCAPE  LAW. 

oagh  these  investigations  we  have  a  law  now  which  provides  for 
oper  construction  of  fire-escapes,  the  organization  of  operatives 
re  parties,  and  these  provisions  have  been  extended  from  Indus- 
slablishments  to  the  halls  and  churches  and  school-houses  of  the 
lOO  wealth. 

MLing  the  idea  apparently  from  the  application  of  the  fire-escape 
tones  and  places  of  labor  f 

HALL  AKD  FACTORY  DOORS  OFBNINO  OUTWARDLY. 

fas.    So  that  now  every  hall  in  the  Commonwealth  must  have 

MDS  of  egress,  and  all  doors  must  open  outwardly,  as  they  must 

tories.    Churches  come  under  the  same  rule,  and  the  crowding  of 

\  te  the  aisles  and  halls  of  churches  is  at  the  same  time  prohibiten! 

r. 

Do  you  attribute  these  laws  to  the  action  of  the  bureau  of  sta- 

t-*A«  Those  laws  are  due  directly  to  the  investigations  of  the 

I. 

niiat  was  the  condition  of  the  Commonwealth  prior  to  these  in- 

■lioDS  in  the  respect  that  you  have  mentioned — with  regard  to 

}m  as  well  as  public  places  f 

mpROTXMENT  UPON  OLD  0ONDITION8. 

Die  flie-escapes  in  factories  were  very  insufficient,  except  in  rare 
where  the  proprietors  had  seen  the  necessity  (m  their  own  part. 
ion.  or  nearly  *1  doors,  opened  inwanlly  in  the  old  time.  There 
Hdly  a  hall  in  me  Commonwealth  where  the  doors  did  not  oi>en 
lly.    Now,  th<  «  is  hardly  a  hall  in  the  Commonwealth  whei^  they 
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do  not  open  outwardly,  fio  that  in  case  of  a  rush  no  cataatroidie 
recent  one  in  England  could  occur. 

Q.  Wbat  catastrophe  do  you  refer  tof — ^A.  A  catastrophe  wher 
were  a  large  number  of  children  destroyed  in  England.  I  forg 
name  of  the  town,  but  it  was  in  the  result  of  a  door  closing  agaii 
rush.    That  could  not  occur  in  any  of  the  halls  or  fEM^tories  of  our 

POWSBS  OF  mSPBOTOBS. 

Nor  could  the  ^*  Granite  Mills"  disaster  be  repeated  unless  ii 
factory  that  has  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  inspectors,  lliese  ii 
ors  also  have  the  power  to  enforce  the  school  laws  relating  to  the 
tion  of  the  operative  children  and  to  the  enforcement  of  the  ten-boi 

Q.  What  connection  have  the  operations  ofyour  bureau  with  the 
laws  you  refer  toT — A.  Nothing  except  in  reporting  infonnation 
we  gather.  Our  bureau  has  no  executive  duties  at  aiu,  and  should 
tlve  duties  be  assigned  it,  as  has  often  been  suggested,  it  would  <i 
its  statistical  efficiency.  The  execution  of  laws  eliould  be  k^e 
separate  from  the  gathering  of  information. 

INFOBMATION  THB  PBIHABT  OBJBOT. 

Q.  You  look  then,  I  suppose,  upon  this  power  to  rather  infbn 
and  its  exercise  as  one  of  primary  importance t — A.  One  of  piima 
portancey  and  the  execution  comes  as  a  secondary  matter.  If  the] 
of  the  State  thought  that  we  could  gather  information  as  statist 
and  could  then  use  the  information  in  an  executive  way,  we  wook 
80on  destroy  the  statistical  efficiency  of  it. 

Q.  It  would  be  supposed  that  you  obtained  your  knowledge  wil 
erence  to  some  purpose  of  your  own  which  you  would  then  carry « 
A.  Yes,  and  that  would  destroy  our  work  at  once.  As  it  is,  I  fee 
all  parties  in  the  State  are  not  only  willing  to  furnish  informatioi 
glad  to  see  any  results  which  can  be  shown  to  benefit  the  working  c 
of  the  State. 

WHAT   GOOD  DO  INVESTIGATIONS  OR  "  LABOR  BUBKAUS "  IK 

Q.  We  sometimes,  in  the  progress  of  this  work  that  we  have  bew 
missioned  to  do,  find  men  of  intelligence  inclined  to  ask  "  Wbil 
will  it  do  suppose  you  get  all  the  information  in  the  world  t  The  G 
Government  has  no  direct  connection  with  this,  that,  or  theothd 
in  regard  to  which  you  obtain  information.''  I  would  like  to  jn 
you  to  ])ut  on  record  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  and  the  uscf 
of  the  General  Government  exercising  these  powers  of  obtaioiD 
disseminating  information  on  these  subjects,  even  if  no  legislative! 
l)y  the  General  Government  follow. 

INDUSTRIAL  LAWS  THE   EMBODIMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SENTDOD 

A.  Your  inquiry  is  one  that  I  constantly  meet  in  this  State— ti 
wliat  good  does  the  information  which  we  gather  and  dissemixu^ 
My  own  opinion  is  that  legislation  is  the  least  thing  that  come 
the  information  which  these  ofiQces  secure  by  their  investigatioo 
fact,  if  1  look  at  legislation  in  industrial  matters  correctly,  itis^ 
the  rotiection  of  a  public  sentiment  that  has  preceded  it.  That 
sent  i  men t  is  nearly  all  the  power  that  is  necessary  in  reforming 
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IruU  evils.  For  iDStanoe,  the  ten-boar  laws  in  this  and  other  coDntries 
have  l>een  the  result  more  of  pablic  sentiment  and  of  oeonomie  condi- 
tioos  than  of  positive  legislative  enactments.  The  enat.*tments  have 
eone  at  the  time  when  the  law  could  become  a  fact,  and  not  before. 

FUBLTO  SENTIMENT  THE  BE8U1.T  OF  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Yoo  might  as  well  inquire  what  good  our  school  s^-stem  does  or  what 
good  any  educational  force  does  as  to  inquire  what  good  information 
■ajr  do  when  brought  before  the  public.  lam  thonmghly  convinced 
that  the  results  of  investigation  in  any  direction  by  which  the  |MK>ple 
dearly  and  fully  informed  of  all  the  conditions  which  surround  the 
bera  of  society  can  have  but  one  result,  and  that  is  for  goo<l. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL   INFLUENCE  OF  HTATISTK^S. 

Of  couae,  being  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast  in  statistical  work,  I  feel 

irMra  strongly  in  favor  of  prosecuting  such  inquiries,  it  may  be,  than 

others  who  have  not  seen  the  educational  influence  of  statistics,  but 

when  statistics  are  put  before  the  people  with  proper  analysis,  so  that 

they  are  robbed  of  the  bare  tabular  appearance,  I  have  found  thus  far 

thst  there  is  no  species  of  information  which  is  more  readily  caught  up 

t,  hj  the  public    In  fact,  as  General  Walker  happily  expressed  it  a  few 

Ijitiaago,  the  desire  to  secure  statistical  iuformi^iou  has  l>ecome  almost 

Ifsthetie. 

I  DCPOBTANCE  OF  OOBRECT  BASIS. 

Tlie  difficulty  and  the  danger  in  all  such  work  is  in  establishing  a 
flipper  basis  for  statistical  information.  If  the  basis  is  not  correctly 
^imoded  statistical  information  constirutc's  the  most  dangerous  informa- 
|tioo  that  can  be  given  to  the  public.  But  when  established  on  a  correct 
l|tid  tare  foundation  there  is  nothing  mon*  effcictual  in  establishing  a 
^  |oint  than  statistical  information. 

THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT   HITHERTO  NEGLIGENT. 

I  have  felt  that  the  National  Government  has  l>een  negligent  in  the 
in  Just  such  work,  and  if  they  will  in  the  futuiv  make  investigations 
all  oonditions  which  nll'eet  the]H*ople,  whether  in  a  moral,  sanitary, 
tional,  or  econqmic  si^nse,  or  in  .ill  together,  they  will  do  a  great 
and  add  to  the  educational  forces  of  the  eouhtry  a  sure  ancl  effi 
I  auxiliary.    The  two  must  travel  together.     In  luot,  the  statistical 
of  a  nation  or  of  a  State  indicates  its  great  pro^i ess  in  all  other 
era.     It  is  the  •'  acwonnt  of  HtcK'k  "  in  various  diivctions. 

RESULTS  OF  STATISTICS   AS  TO    TENEMENTS. 

To  iUaatrate  that,  I  nee<i  only  n^fer  to  an  investigation  which  my 
•ored  pfedecesaor.  General  Henry  K.  Oliver,  carried  through  in  rela 
^M  to  the  tenement  houses  of  Boston.    The  imineiiiate  result  of  their 
hvHtigation  was  not  only  found  in  legislation,  which  attempted  to 
nrreet  bad  conditions,  but  in  a  public  sentiment  which  did  more  towanl 
WMHiDg  aome  of  the  evils  of  our  tenement-house  system  than  any  work 
^hacb  had  ever  before  lieen  done.    And  yet  the  bad  cc»nditions  of  tent* 
ItoM  hoQsea  is  <      *  which  exercises  our  philafithmpists  and  our  niann 
JM<nmii  to  the  inilest  extent 
>i<>|neexaininatioo  of  this  witness  was  here  sns|>eiide<i  until  t4>* morrow.) 


i 
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Boston,  Mass.,  Oeiober  17,  IB 
Charles  L.  Uarding  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

QuestioD.  Where  do  yoa  reside t — ^Answer.  In  Cambridge,  Mass 

Q.  What  is  your  business  t — A.  My  business  has  principally 
uiaunfacturinf?  woolen  goods.    We  manufacture  now  and  also  mI 
goods,  and  sell  goods  for  others. 

Xi.  With  what  corporation  or  corporations,  if  any,  are  yoa 
iiet'ted  ? — A.  The  Merchants'  Woolen  Company,  of  Dedham,  Mm 

Q.  And  what  is  your  relation  with  them  1 — A.  Well,  we  own  p 
largely  the  stock.  We  own  most  of  it,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  i 
of  the  Washington  Mill. 

Q.  Have  you  any  official  connection  with  either  of  Aese  oot\ 
tions  T — A.  I  am  president  of  the  Merchants^.  1  have  no  oflScial 
tion  with  the  Washington  at  present.  I  was  ten  years  there,  bi 
present  I  am  not. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  maonfiEustoriiigi 
estst 

The  Witness.  In  this  State  t 

The  Chairman.  In  any  State. 

A.  About  forty  odd  years,  I  think. 

CONDITION  OP  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  UAS&AOBJnOB 

Q.  What  is  the  existing  condition  of  the  mannfactoriiig  indoitii 
Massachusetts;  isitprosperousorotherwisef — A.  Not paiticala^ 
perous.  As  a  general  thing,  it  is  at  rather  a  low  average.  Souti 
of  manufacturing  are  paying  tolerably  well,  but  some  kinds  are  oH 

iugly  dull. 

Q.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  that  condition  of  the  maoafu 
ing  industries  of  the  State  ? — A.  At  present  there  is  rather  an  OTti 
ply,  an  overstock  of  goods. 

OVERPRODUCTION. 

Q.  How  does  that  come  about? — A.  They  are  not  consumed  qui 
fast  as  we  make  them.  Some  kinds  are  not  oversupplied ;  some  I 
are. 

Q.  What  are  oversupplied! — A.  As  a  general  thing,  I  should  a^ 
manufacture  was  a  little  ahead  of  consumption. 

Q.  In  what  goods  is  there  an  oversupply  f — A.  In  both  woolent 
cottons. 

Q.  When  you  sny  that  there  is  an  oversupply,  do  you  mean 
there  me  more  ^o(hIs  than  people  could  consume,  or  would  begli 
ronsumef — A.  More  than  thev  do  consume. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  consume  them  ? — A.  I  can't  tell  you  Ihait. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  people  could  get  all  the  goods  novi 
lactured,  they  would  fail  to  do  so  !  That  is,  do  you  not  think  thi 
<lispositi()n  exists  to  consume  all  the  goods  that  can  be  madefy 
think  we  can  make  all  the  goods  that  are  needed  for  consumption  I 
to;^ether  with  what  goods  will  naturally  be  imported  under  the pA 
state  of  things.  There  will  be  more  or  less  imported  anyway,  •■ 
could  su))ply  the  rest  of  the  demand,  and  I  think  we  can  morethil 
ply  what  is  actually  needed.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  1 
had  warm  winters  and  cold  springs,  and  the  seaHOOM  have  been  nl 
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oC  the  nsaal  oonrse,  so  that  we  have  f^t  soiuetimes  a  little  too  mauy 
iBg  goods  made,  and  have  to  carry  them  over,  and  sometimes  sell 
II  at  a  grrat  saidfloe,  and  other  timen  we  would  have  winter  goods 
■lany,  if  we  have  a  very  warm  winter,  and  that  overstoi-ks  iis  with 
wt*  If  we  have  a  very  warm  winter  ))eople  do  not  consume  so  much 
m  the  cold  weather.  But  for  the  last  two  years  I  think  proiluctioii 
I  exceeded  oonaamption.  Goods  have  been  low,  and  people  have  all 
m  generally  employed  to  good  advantage,  but  they  have  not  seemed 
Med  the  amount  of  goods  that  has  been  made. 
L  Ton  seem  now  to  refer  to  the  consumption  of  goods  in  the  State  T — 
jIo,  I  mean  in  the  country,  for  consumption  means  in  the  country  at 
|B.  We  cannot  separate  the  consumption  of  the  country  from  the 
nmption  of  the  State. 

SUPPLY  AND  DKKAND. 

^  This  power  of  consumption  depends,  I  suppose,  on  the  ix>wer  to 
f  does  it  nott— A.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  is  altogether  that;  1  don't 
■k  a  man  wears  any  more  clothes  than  he  needs,  even  if  he  han 
mj.  He  wfll  prpbably  spendit  for  something  else. 
|i  But  does  he  not  sometimes  buy  more  and  sometimes  less,  accord- 
;to  the  amount  of  money  or  purchasing  power  that  he  has  f — A .  Some 
but  tome  would  not  buy  any  more  tlian  so  much,  no  matter  how 
A  money  they  had. 
k  Up  to  a  certain  limit  t — ^A.  Tes. 

L  Too  tUnk  that  the  overproduction  you  speak  of,  which  has  le<l 
■i  low  prices  and  small  profits,  is  an  overproduction  that  remahiH 
Eiil  the  p<rint  dT  reasonable  production,  do  youf — A.  1  think  it  is. 
^ToQ  do  not  think,  in  other  words,  that  the  ]>eople  have  lackinl 
IH  to  purchase  all  tnat  they  needed  to  consume  f — A.  No,  I  do  not 
rik  that  there  is  any  lack  of  that  as  a  general  thing,  on  an  avenige, 
Mr  more  than  there  generally  is.  There  are  always  poor  i>eople 
I  kave  not  got  enough  to  buy  what  they  want,  but  the  class  that 
•sme  goods  generally  have,  I  think,  been  prosperous  in  this  country 
the  last  three  or  four  years. 

L  And  are  so  up  to  this  time,  when  you  say  there  is  this  overpro- 
mm^  or  glut,  of  goods  in  the  market  f — A.  Yes. 
(ibeo  it  comes  to  this,  doas  it  not,  that  the  |>ower  of  capital  and 
|r  to  produce,  by  machinery  combined  with  the  labor,  in  this  State 
mm  countay,  is  greater  than  the  reasonable  consumption  of  the 
at  the  present  time  f — A.  It  seems  to  be,  with  what  are  im- 

POBEION  MABKBTS. 

nis  depreasod  condition  of  the  markets  would  be  relieved  if  you 
tod  other  markets,  creating  a  greater  demand  in  this  country  or 
elae,  would  it  notf — ^A.  Yes,  but  that  is  impossible,  except 
khids  of  goods.    There  are  some  cotton  goods  that  perhaps 
exported,  but  with  woolens  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  export 
say  other  country. 
T— A«  Because  we  could  not  compete  with  any  other  country 
them  woolen  goods  generally,  even  with  free  trade. 
tbe  business  with  which  you  are  connected  the  woolen  buai- 
t— A.  x< 
My  we  cm         ^t  find  markets  in  other  countries  in  the  woolen 
if  theri  \  free  trade  which,  would  reduce  labor,  I  sui>« 
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pose  t — A.  Well,  unless  it  reduced  labor  very  materially.  Of  ooone,  if 
we  oould  put  our  labor  on  a  par  with  the  labor  of  Europe  we  coold  get 
our  goods  introduced  into  foreign  countries  so  that  we  could  sdl  tben 
anywhere  else. 

Q.  Would  free  trade  put  our  capital  on  a  par  with  the  capital  of 
Europe  T — A.  I  should  think  it  would ;  it  is  almost  that  now. 

BELATIYE  INCOME  OF  CAPITAL  IN  EUBOPE  AND  AHBBIOA. 

Q.  Have  you  information  of  reasonable  precision  as  to  the  relative 
income  of  capital  in  Europe  and  of  capital  in  tJiis  country  t — A.  Noth- 
ing more  than  we  generally  see  from  the  reports  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly.  Capital  in  Europe  wa8  a  few  years  ago,  as  a  general  thing, 
so  that  you  might  obtain  money  thei'e  at  about  half  what  it  usually  wai 
here,  but  latterly  money  has  l>een  low  here;  there  has  not  been  so  maeh 
dififereuce  as  that.  Still,  the  business  of  this  country  is  so  large— there 
is  so  much  business  going  on — thsit  it  absorbs  capital  pretty  genenlly 
at  pretty  good  rates  of  interest^ — better  than  in  Europe.  But  with  fm 
trade,  with  a  large  portion  of  our  business  checked,  of  course  thtn 
would  be  a  surplus  of  capital  that  would  want  to  find  investment,  ud 
would  have  to  find  investment  at  much  lower  rates. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  free  immigration  of  capital  as  well 
as  of  laborers  from  the  continent  of  Europe  now,  is  there  t — ^A.  I  sop- 
poBe  not. 

FOREIGN  CAPITAL   INVESTED  IN  AMBBIOA. 

Q.  Does  foreign  capital  find  its  way  here  to  any  extent,  at  preiseiit, 
for  investment  in  our  regular  industries  f — A.  I  should  think  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  ca])ital  invested  here. 

Q.  I  mean  is  it  coming  now.  It  depends,  does  it  not,  on  thequestioo 
of  whether  capital  is  elieaper  or  dearer  here  than  in  the  old  country- 
just  as  the  other  question  does  on  the  wages  of  labor  t — A.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  that  to  i^xpress  an  o[>inion.  We  know  that 
many  of  our  stocks  are  sold  in  Europe,  which  shows  that  capital  com€« 
this  way  to  be  invested. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF    FACTORIES    IN     AMERICA    BY     FOREIGNERS  TO 

AVOID   DUTIES. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  anybody  can  find  out  with  any  reasonable detiDite- 
nessas  to  whether  the  tendency  is  still  strong  for  continental  and  British 
Ciipital  to  come  to  this  country  for  investment  in  the  ordinary  rej::iihir 
industries  of  America  f — A.  I  have  no  statistical  <n*  definite  knowled^pR 
of  that,  but  we  know  that  there  are  sev<*ral  very  lar<^e  concA^rns  built  ap 
here  by  foreifrners  who  had  a  popular  kind  of  jroods  that  they  sold  here, 
and  the  duties  being  jMetty  lii)[rh  ihey  have  established  branches  and 
started  a  business  in  this  country  to  a  very  jjivat  extent. 

Q.  But  that  capital  conies  under  exceptional  conditions,  and  that  is 
hardl}-  a  fair  comparison  from  which  to  draw  any  just  inference  as  to  the 
general  truth  whether  capital  in  this  country  is  so  nuieh  higher  than 
cai)ital  in  other  countries,  in  its  returns,  that  it  is  now  tending  tothf 
United  States. — A.  1  could  noi  giv(i  you  a  satisfactory  or  intelligent 
answer  to  that.  I  simply  know  no  more  about  it  than  every  one  that 
observes  the  amount  of  stocks  that  are  invested  in  Euroi»e — -in  the  for- 
eign market.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  interest  goin^ont  for  Goveffr 
inent  and  railroad  sto<*ks  constantly.  Kvery  yetu* the  Europeau  trade il' 
large. 
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[lAZION  BETWEEN  BETTJBN8  TO  CAPITAL  AND  TO  LABOR. 

I  ft  generftl  trath,  do  yon  find  that  where  labor  is  high  capital  is 
b,  and  where  one  is  low  the  other  is  low,  and  that  there  is  a  re- 
etween  the  retoms  to  capital  and  to  labor  t  Wonld  yon  ezpeot, 
'  words,  where  wages  were  very  low,  as  a  rule,  that  the  returns 
■1  would  be  very  high  f — A.  No :  I  should  think  not.  I  think 
Ices  not  get  any  more  than  its  share  usually — a  small  share  at 
don't  think  capital  gets  a  very  large  portion  of  the  profits  aris- 
I  labor. 

m  have  reference  to  capital  invested  in  legitimate  and  honest 
f  and  not  in  speculative  enterprises  t — A.  Oh,  yes ;  the  specu- 
Wb  of  capital,  of  course,  I  know  nothing  about,  but  I  mean  in 
Btaring  industries.  I  think  capital  does  not  get  so  well  paid  as 
•sierly,  and  I  do  not  think  it  gets  so  largely  paid  either.  To 
it  much  more  would  be  likely  to  dieck  capitalists  from  doing 

k 

m  think  the  returns  would  be  s    h  t  dr  than  take  the  risks 

talents,  capitalists  would  kee    th<  in  their  pockets  or 

(in  other  pursuits  or  in  other  c<    nu-  i — il.  They  would  invest 

•ething  that  would  pay  a  sma  i  <  t.  and  be  satisfied  with 
d  not  ran  the  risks  of  buainee 

THE  TARIFP. 

•  will  not  spend  too  much  time  in  that  direction  for  we  want  to 
mctical  conditions  as  far  as  we  can.  I  understand  you  to  say 
be  woolen  trade,  with  which  you  are  more  particularly  connected 
Oftinced,  you  think  thi^t  free  trade  would  put  an  end  to  it  sub- 
^t— A.  It  would  for  a  time. 

TARIFF  AGITATIONS  mjURIOUS  TO  BUSINESS. 

are  the  modifications  in  the  tariff  of  last  winter  likely  to  prove 
or  helpful  to  the  woolen  trade t — A.  Well,  it  is  a  disturbance. 
EHiges  things  for  awhile,  but  probably  won't  make  any  especial 
oe  in  the  long  run;  when  they  come  to  sit  down  quietly  they  can 
bemselves  to  it  There  are  some  kinds  of  goods  that  you  cati- 
Mt  BO  well  as  you  could  before;  others  ean  be  imported,  but  as 
d  thing  we  would  switch  off  frt)m  one  to  another,  and  when  we 
protected  a  litUe  more  and  another  not  so  much,  we  leave  the 
goods  we  cannot  so  well  make  as  we  can  import,  and  go  for 
nd  get  business  adjusted  to  what  will  pay.  This  last  tariff  has 
d  the  state  of  things  in  some  respects,  but  still,  if  they  let  it 

•  will  get  adjusted  to  it  in  time,  so  that  I  don't  think  it  will  be 
r  Eifmnfacturers  than  it  was  before. 

EFFECTS  OF  TARIFF  REDUOTION  ON  LABOR. 

It  the  change  and  uncertainty  that  troubles  youf — A.  Tes.  It 
time  to  adjust  our  business  to  any  considerable  reduction, 
if  they  reduce  the  tariff  very  materially  on  manufactured 
id  not  equally  on  raw  materials,  of  course  the  entire  change  or 
Otion  in  cost  of  goods  to  meet  foreign  goods  has  got  to  come 
Aor. 
■ftiajnstwhal  I  do  not  understand,  why  it  has  got  to  oome  out 
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of  labor  any  more  than  it  has  got  to  come  ont  of  capitaL — A.  Well,  I 
have  told  yoiu  You  have  got  all  out  of  capital  that  you  can.  Thitii 
what  I  mean.  The  manufacturer  is  not  going  to  run  a  factory  and  bin 
help  unless  he  can  make  money  on  it,  and  as  long  as  we  can*t  nub 
more  than  abtnit  G  or  7  or  8  per  cent,  by  running  a  mill  and  empk^yisf 
four  hundred  or  five  hundred  hands,  and  taking  the  risk  of  the  bumneH, 
we  are  not  going  to  run  it:  that  is  to  say,  the  mill  stands  still,  and  we 
won't  work,  we  will  let  it  lie  idle. 

LABOR  MUST  ACCEPT  WHAT  CAPITAL  CAN  AFFORD. 

Q.  You  will  get  all  you  can  out  of  capital;  that  is,  you  wiU  go  wiwn 
you  can  get  most;  but  is  it  not  so  with  labor  alsof — ^A.  Labor  has  (ot 
to  live  anyhow.    If  a  man  has  got  $100,000)  he  can  live  on  2  or  3  per 
cent,  of  that,  but  a  man  that  has  nothing  must  work  for  what  he 
;;et,  to  get  enough  to  eat  and  wear. 

Q.  Why  cannot  the  laborer — as  well  as  the  capitalists-go  into 
other  employment  t — ^A.  He  can  if  he  can  find  it. 

Q.  Can  he  find  anything  else  to  do  t — A.  I  don't  see  how  be  can.  He 
may  go  back  to  farming,  but  everybody  can't  go  to  farming. 

ALL  MEN  CANNOT  BE  FARMERS. 

Q.  Can  a  man  go  back  to  fiEirming  and  get  started  in  life,  and  Uvea 
year  without  some  help,  some  capital 

The  Witness.  In  Massachusetts  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

A.  He  can  buy  a  flEurm  here  cheaper  than  in  Iowa. 

Q.  Yes;  but  he  must  have  something  to  get  there  with  and  somethi^  , 
to  get  farming  tools  and  stock  with,  and  it  is  a  question  of  time  hefcw 
he  can  jirct  returns,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  is  the  same  everywhere. 

Q.  So  that  the  condition  is  such  that  the  laborer  is  obli^l  to  depend 
on  the  employment  he  is  now  in  ? 

iN,njRY  to  one  industry  affkots  many. 

A.  Yes;  but  the  moment  you  check  one  kind  o4*  employment  yoi 
cluM^k  everything  that  goes  to  8ui)i)ortit.  If  you  check  manufacturinf» 
for  example,  if  you  cheek  .woolens  and  cottons,  you  check  mucJiiDiiiU 
and  every  element  that  enters  into  the  suj)port  of  that  business. 

Q.  You  mean  tiiat  they  are  all  interconnected  f — A.  One  man  makei 
one  thing  and  anotlier  another  thing,  and  we  use  each  other^sprodoctt; 
We  call  It  manufacturing,  but  that  means  a  very  great  variety  of  »| 
dustries  to  produce  the  things  that  the  manufacturer  uses.    A 
comes  in  and  runs  a  machine;  now,  when  you  stop  the  machine 
stop  the  product  of  the  machine,  anil  you  stop  a  thousand  tl 
That  at  once  throws  labor  out  of  employment,  and  there  is  no  way l»j 
the  laborers  to  lind  anything  to  do.    They  can't  go  back  on  anytha 
else.     So  things  have  got  to  wait  until  the  laborers  become 
that  they  can't  get  any  work  to  do. 

starvation  brings  labor  to  tbums. 

When  they  get  starved  down  to  it,  then  they  will  go  to  work  at. 
what  you  can  allord  to  pay.     1  remember  going  through  1840.1811,1 — . 
1842.     We  ha<l  very  hard  times  all  through  that  period,  ana  th^  wft] 
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9  were  losing  money.  In  the  fall  of  1842  the  thing  culminated, 
I6t  all  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  Massachusetta  failed,  or 
laar  it  that  it  waa  not  much  better  than  failure.  Then  we  were 
lear  free  trade,  probably,  as  we  have  ever  been  in  this  country, 
(t  to  aoything.  At  that  time  labor,  of  course,  was  not  getting 
like  the  pay  that  it  is  getting  now.    It  had  not  got  it  previous 

POSITION  OF  LABOR  IN  1842*. 

1842  the  mflla  had  to  stop.  Mine  was.  a  small  mill,  but  it  will 
Unstrate  what  others  had  to  do  as  well  as  any  illustration  that 
e.  I  found  that  I  could  not  run  the  mill  and  hold  my  own.  I 
sapital  enough  to  run  through  and  afford  to  lose  anything.  I 
J  help  and  asked  them  whether,  if  I  could  manage  to  run  the 
Bgh  tlie  winter  they  would  be  willing  to  work  for  less  wages, 
•aid  no.  One  man  said  he  had  a  family  of  five  or  six  children. 
lid  he  would  take  his  family  to  the  poor  house  before  he  wonla 
leas.  I  said  very  well,  I  would  not  run  the  mill.  I  shut  it  up 
t  home,  myself  and  my  wife,  and  staid  there  through  the 
ith  my  father. 

q>ring  I  went  back  and  found  that  these  people  had  been  idle 
the  winter.  I  went  into  the  mill  building  and  lit  a  fire  and  the 
^n  to  curl  up  and  go  off  through  the  chimney,  and  it  was  seen 
Qt  the  neighborhood,  and  they  all  came  flocking  to  the  mill  to 
r  I  were  going  to  start.  Among  the  others  who  came  to  make 
liry  was  the  man  who  said  he  wouldn't  work  for  less  than  his 
B.  When  he  said,  ^^  Are  you  going  to  start f  I  said,  ^^  I  don't 
^For  God's  sake,"  he  says,  ^*  start  this  mill,  and  give  us  just 
t  can  afford  to  pay  for  our  work."  Said  he,  ^^  I  have  had  no 
OQgh  the  winter,  except  occasionally  a  job  at  chopping  wood 
its  a  cord,  and  I  couldn't  do  more  than  one  cord  a  day,  and 
*  60  cents  I  have  got  Indian  meal  to  feed  my  family  on."  I  said 
I  told  you  last  fall  it  would  be  hanl  for  you,  and  you  said  you 
tber  go  to  the  poor-house."  ^^  Well,"  said  he,  ^^  I  was  mistaken, 
willing  to  go  to  work  now."  When  help  find  that  they  can- 
ly  better,  and  learn  that  they  have  to  go  to  work  for  a  certain 
(et  nothing,  they  will  go  to  work. 

RFFEOTS  OF  FREE  TRADE. 

kTe  asked  me  why  capital  wonld  not  bear  a  portion  of  this  loss 
mid  have  free  tnide  and  goo<ls  came  in  here  at  less  than  they 
Bg  now.  The  moment  you  have  free  trade,  »o  that  goods 
Bg  in  here  on  that  principle,  they  are  coming  in  at  very  much 
t  than  we  can  make  them  at  present.  Then  we  have  to  get 
;  to  the  same  basis  as  the  labor  of  Europe  as  quickly  as  possi- 
I  capitalist  has  his  plant,  capital,  &e.  That  he  at  once  reckons 
ts  on  the  dollar,  or  puts  it  at  a  ba^is  as  low  as  the  European 
Q^x)6e  he  can  buy  woolens  just  as  low  as  they  can  be  bought, 
I  fit  as  he  can  go.  His  capital  he  has  already  reduced  one 
now  if  he  has  enough  left  he  can  run  this  mill.  If  he  c^in't 
ything  by  hiring  one  hundretl  hands  and  working  them,  he  does 
>  to  do  it.  There  is  nothing  to  give  way  but  labor,  and  the  la 
I  to  feel  that  fact  and  4I0  what  he  can.  Now  the  manufacturers 
to  go  to  work  and  pnxluce  these  gooils  as  cheaply  as  they  can 
ifed  abroad,  or  they  will  not  find  a  market. 

I— C  3 (5  LAW) 
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OOUNTBIBS  WITH  0HEAPB8T  LABOR  SECURE  THB  MARKSIB. 

If  we  allow  the  foreigtiers  to  take  the  market,  oar  people  have  noQii 
to  do  but  to  wait  until  they  starve  or  until  something  turns  up  win 
enables  them  to  work  cheaply  enough.  If  we  give  them  the  market 
an  equal  footing  with  ourselves,  where  are  wef  They  are  going  to  ti 
one-half  of  our  market  in  such  case.  The  thing  is  perfectly  miiio 
We  may  grow  into  it  In  time  when  we  become  as  thickly  inlutbited 
China  or  countries  of  that  kind,  and  have  to  take  less,  bat  for  the  pi 
ent  we  shall  have  work  to  do  for  all  our  people  and  a  good  many  mi 
to  come.    It  will  expand  gradually. 

UNDER  PROTECTION  HOME  COMPETITION  RBOULATBS  PROFHB 

We  will  have  little  times  of  surplus,  and  that  little  sarplos  will  R| 
late  itself.  We  will  stop  some  of  our  mills  and  some  of  the  capital  in  i 
others  will  go  into  some  other  kinds  of  business  until  very  so<m  die  i 
plus  will  regulate  itself.  (J  ur  home  competition  drives  as  sometimes  ii 
a  season  or  two  where  we  make  more  money,  or  perhaps  lose  moo 
and  some  have  not  the  means  to  keep  up,  and  so  £hey  fail.  Tbeyo 
not  prevent  home  competition,  and  cannot  always  keep  the  thing  ji 
equalized  so  that  consumption  will  keep  up  production.  Sometimestii 
want  the  goods  faster  than  you  c^n  make  them. 

FASHION  IN  ITl^  EFFECTS  ON  PRODUCTION. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  goods  to-day  that  the  demand  rons  on  ai 
than  usual,  because  they  have  become  fashionable— certain  things  fl 
are  wanted  a  great  deal,  more  and  more  of  them  wanted  than  in  ott 
years.  Those  articles  become  scarce,  and  all  rush  to  making  thea 
fast  as  they  can,  but  by  the  close  of  the  next  month  the  fa^oow 
change,  the  demand  will  be  over,  and  perhaps  they  won't  want  thatar 
cle  at  all.  It  is  especially  so  with  ladies'  goods.  They  get  mnningt 
a  thing  and  sometimes  the  demand  stops  before  all  the  mauufaetmv 
get  ready  to  make  it.  That  fashion  runs  awhile,  and  the  moment  tb 
there  is  a  chance  to  sell  the  goods,  it  drops  sometimes  as  quickly  w 
was  taken  up,  leaving  us  withalot  of  goods  onhandthat  are  notwaofi 
at  all — at  all  events,  perhaps  for  a  good  while,  and  which  may  have 
be  sold  for  another  purpose.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  supply  audd 
mand  even,  or  uniform.  There  will  be  times  when  there  will  be  a  gii 
and  when  there  will  be  a  scarcity. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  PROTECTION.* 

Now,  of  course,  we  can  do  that  between  ourselves  in  this  countiy  t« 
much  better  than  we  can  do  it  by  having  manufacturers  come  in  ftd 
abroad.  Therefore  if  we  can  keep  our  own  market,  and  do  our  own  w« 
here  as  much  as  i)ossible,  labor  and  everything  else  is  so  much  betterd 
Of  course  there  will  always  be  more  or  less  woolens  and  cottons impoitB 
here,  because  many  people  want  to  try  foreign  goods  and  style**  w* 
thing  a  little  different  ironi  what  we  are  wearing ;  but  the  main  su^ 
for  the  millions  we  regulate  ourselves.  People  that  are  carrying  ontfc 
business  will  sometimes  get  overloaded  and  lose  money,  and  then  tta! 
turn  around  and  stop  a  portion  of  their  work,  and  the  thing  soon  rep 
lates  itself,  and  on  the  average,  if  they  make  out  a  decent  livingf  9M 
get  through  life  with  enough  to  bury  themselves  with,  that  is  stoat  a 
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is  the  averafce  do,  and  it  is  better  than  they  do  in  some  countries. 
It  any  rate,  thi  x>nntry  has  so  far  got  along  pretty  well  with  that 
f.  For  the  las  twenty  years  you  all  know  we  have  bII  got  along 
w  tet  here,  and  we  have  had  a  high  tariff.  Whether  the  high 
^h  the  cause  of  it  or  not,  people  must  judge  for  themselves. 

KFFB0T8  OF  OVXRPBODUOTIOll  OF  RAILBOAD8. 

«e  was  a  time  in  1873  and  1874  that  there  was  a  general  over- 
I  of  all  kinds  of  products  of  the  mill,  but  it  was  then  largely  owing 
e  stagnation  of  business  in  the  Western  country,  they  were  over- 
I  the  railroad  business  a  little,  and  that  set  back  upon  us.  Then 
lagnation  in  building  railroads,  &c.,  has  become  genei^ly  felt  pretty 
throughout  the  country,  but  although  felt  it  was  got  over,  and 
Is  got  to  building  railroads  as  &st  as  ever  again.  Now,  for  a  year 
)«,  however,  there  has  been  a  little  check.  Probably  in  a  year  or 
Bore  it  will  be  all  right,  and  we  will  be  moving  on.  1  don't  think 
lis  any  great  suffermg  yet;  at  least  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  felt; 
fSDeral  thing,  the  change  in  wages  is  not  much  felt ;  thus  far  the 
gt  has  all  OHne  out  of  the  manufacturers ;  they  have  lost  money. 

FDIANOIAL  DEPBE88I01I  FIB8T  AFFB0T8  0APITALI8T8. 

my  generally  go  on  losing  money  for  awhile,  as  they  do  not  like  to 
t  much  disturbance  in  the  mills,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  too  hard 
t  them,  and  they  cant  afford  to  lose  any  more,  then  they  stop  and 
times  have  to  mluce  wages. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  as  to  the  practice  among  business  men  en- 
1  in  manufactures.  When  they  find  the  market  falling  do  they 
that  declination  in  the  prices  realized  for  goods — the  reduction  in 
l»— Arst  upon  the  operative  and  wages,  or  do  they  suffer  in  their 
jetomsf — A.  Generally  they  suffer  in  their  own  returns  for  some 
fceforo  they  make  any  attempt  to  disarrange  their  mill. 
I  am  asking  for  the  fact  now,  the  practice. — A.  I  should  say  that 
WM  the  practice  as  a  general  thing,  to  make  no  change  in  regard 
rir  help  until  depression  has  gone  on  so  long  as  to  become  so  serious 
ihqr  And  they  can't  stand  it 

THE  LABOBBB  SEOONDABILY  THE  LOSSE. 

When  they  see  this  gradual  tendency  downward,  and  see  that 
r  tbe  operatives  or  themselves  must  lose,  why  do  they  not  begin 
Jdng  it  out  of  the  working  people  f  What  reasons  of  policy  or 
BS  of  any  kind  are  there  to  induce  this  apparently  unselfish  prac- 
-»A.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  reduce  your  help  in  a  mill.  It 
fa  ereatee  dissatisfaction  and  unpleasant  feeling,  and  oftentimes 
do  not  earn  you  as  much  money  at  low  as  at  fair  wages.  It  is  al- 
I  desirable  to  let  the  help  remain  at  steady  pay  as  mu<^  as  possible. 
M  that  so  in  practice,  and  we  try  to  get  our  raw  material  a  little 
rand  try  to  get  our  supplies  lower  and  oftentimes  stop  a  month  or 
fsriu^w  to  do  some  repairs  and  let  the  product  run  down  a  little. 

BOSSES  PEEFBE  TXXPOEABT  STOPPAGE  TO  EEDUOED  WAGES. 

tp  had  rather  c  lie  id  loaf  than  to  have  their  wages 

mm.    They  w<  e     little  play  daj.    Ih^y  can  get 
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along  with  that  for  a  month  or  bo,  but  don't  like  the  idea  of  all  hafiiif 
their  wages  cut  down.  If  we  can  get  over  it  in  some  sach  way  as  that 
we  prefer  to  do  it. 

Q.  So  that  this  statement  of  yours  is  based  upon  a  soand  eoopoMie 
reason ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  wholly  to  the  sentiment  of  boMfo- 
lence;  it  is  really  better  for  both  parties! — A.  Oh,  certainly.  We  do 
not  claim  any  sentiment  of  benevolence  at  all.  Everybody  managin; 
business  has  to  manage  it  on  business  and  economical  principles,  ud 
tries  to  save  himself  and  his  business  if  he  can,  but  in  some  seasont  we 
lose  money.  Once  in  four  or  five  years  we,  have  had  a  dull  year  cone 
when  we  could  make  no  money.  Some  years  we  lose  money  even  io  tiM 
best  regulated  mills,  but  we  never  want  to  make  a  change  in  the  geoml 
management  of  the  help  any  more  than  we  can  avoid. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 
Q.  Tou  say  that  in  1842  your  woolen  mills  were  stopped  t — ^A.  Tes,  m. 

NEAREST  APPROXIMATION  TO  FRBS  TRADB  Of  1842. 

Q.  And  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  nearer  approach  to  free  tnde 
than  there  has  been  since? — A.  I  think  there  was ;  yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  resume  operations — how  long  after  stopping  f—i. 
In  the  spring  of  1843.  In  the  winter  of  1842-'43, 1  think,  there  wwa 
tariff  bill  passed  and  business  revived  immediately  the  season  folkiff- 
ing  -after  about  June  or  July — and  it  went  on  then  very  satisfiMMboii^ 
for  some  three  or  four  years,  perhaps. 

LOWER  WAGES  IN  1842. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  say  that  wages  were  lower  than  they  are  nowf- 
A.  Very  much  lower' 

Q.  How  was  the  price  of  woolen  goods  at  that  time  as  compared  with 
the  present  timet 

WOOL  IN  1837  TO  1842. 

A.  Woolen  goods  at  that  time  were  higher  than  they  are  now,  in  one 
sense.  We  had  then  hardly  commenced  making  fancy  cassimeres.  It 
was  mostly  broadcloth,  cassimeres,  and  satinets.  In  1838-^40  and  fllonf 
there  satinets  were  worth,  I  think,  90  cents,  and  from  that  perbapi 
down  to  75  cents.  In  1842  the  same  goods  ran  down  as  low  as  37J  cent* 
or  40  cents.  That  price  would  not  pay  for  the  wool  that  was  in  tbeoi. 
Hut  wool  went  down  in  the  winter  of  1842.  Wool  that  in  1838  we  p«i 
00  cents  for  went  down  to  20  centos.  In  1837  wool  and  woolen  goodi 
went  down  very  low,  but  gradually  came  up  a  little  and  spasmodictllj 
revived  somewhat  in  1838-'30,  but  only  to  fall  back  again;  the  price  did 
not  stay,  up  at  all.  In  1837  the  mills  were  stopped  so  much  and  soloof 
t  hat  tlie  (tountry  got  rather  bare  of  cheap  goods,  so  that  it  rallinl  for  • 
season  and  woolen  goods  came  up  for  awhile,  but  they  immediately  west 
down  again  and  culminated  in  1842. 

Q.  With  lower  wages  then  than  now,  and  higher  prioes  for  the  fabiic 
tlien  than  now,  what  was  the  cause  of  your  inability  to  ninf— A.  Wt 
t'ould  not  make  goods  sochea[>  then,  nor  the  same  kind  of  goods. 

IMPROVEMENTS   IN   MACUINKRY. 

Q.  Was  it  alto^«*thei  the  price  of  the  raw  material  that  made  the dif 
ferenee  ? — A.   Not  altogether;    the  impix>venients  in  the  manufaotnn 
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€  llua  oountry  have  now  increased ;  machinery  haa  improved  very 
■■ch.  Pan<7  goods  were  made  only  by  hand  then,  whether  in  this 
mmtrv  orabnMjd. 

Q.  Yoar  mills  did  not  stop  any  more,  did  they ;  they  continued  to  ran 
s»  or  did  yoa  ever  suspend  work  after  that! — A.  Yes;  we  have  sok- 
Mided  at  other  times.  We  sospended  a  little  while  in  1848, 1  think ; 
pakad  a  pretty  hard  time  that  year.    And  we  suspended  in  1857. 

THE  TABIFF  OP  1846. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  suspension  in  1848 1 — A.  The  business 
Pent  down  acpdn  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  tariff  in  1846. 

Q.  A  depression  in  trade  t — A.  Yes ;  the  tariff  was  so  changed  in 
UM  that  it  hurt  the  woolen  manufactures  very  much ;  it  suffered  a 
mat  deal.  Many  concerns  failed,  and  many  went  out  of  business.  Then 
m  padoally  revived  a  little,  and  along  in  1857  we  had  a  hard  time  again. 
Ihm  was  some  change  then. 

SPECIFIC  DUTIES  IN   1842. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  remember  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  duty  between  the 
iHtf  of  1846  and  the  tariff  of  the  present  timet — A.  I  could  not  tell 
M,  hot  it  was  entirely  different.  The  tariff  in  1842  was  arrangeil 
MRhr,  on  broadcloths  and  cloths  of  that  kind,  on  square  yards. 

Q.  By  specific  duties t — ^A.  Yes ;  very  much  so. 

AD  VALrOBEM  DUTIES  OF   1846. 

Q.  The  tariff  of  1846  was  mostly  by  ad  valorem  duties! — A.  Yes;  1 
Idiik  the  main  difference  was  between  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties. 
Altny  rate  it  let  a  great  many  foreign  goods  in  here  immediately  aAer 

;*lbt    It  was  a  very  common  thing  for  many  goods  to  be  sold  at  auction 

rkre  then. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Brought  in  by  under- valuations  t — A.  I  don't  know;  but  I  think 
They  could  bring  them  in  1  guess,  under  the  duty,  at  fair  valua- 
at  that  time,  and  compete  with  us. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

1^  H^ve  you  suspended  work  since  1865 1  ~A.  For  a  short  time  only. 
1873  we  stopped  about  three  months. 
Ifi.  Have  you  ever  had  strikes  in  your  factoricH  since  1865 1 — A.  Yi-s. 
!<|,  How  many  t— A.  We  had  one,  I  think,  in  about  1873  or  1874.     I 
had  but  one  strike  in  our  mill. 

A  8TBIKE. 

That  was  on  account  of  a  reduction  of  wages f — A.  Yes.    It  was 
tbe  time  that  they  tried  to  strike  for  ten  hours.    The  law  was 

then  in  existence  to  force  as  to  go  to  ten  hoars.    Tliey  struck  for 

ami  for  a  little  higher  wages;  but  at  the  time  business  was  very 

We  had  been  running  at  a  loss  for  the  six  months  previous,  null 

Umt  $50,000  in  that  time;  but  some  ot  the  a(lvis(*rs  of  our  help  ;i(l 
them  to  ti    n  out  and  strike  for  various  things  of  that  kind.     I 
the  ten-h(  ir  rule  was  one  thing  they  demanded ;  and  another  wiis 
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more  pay  to  certain  proportions  of  them — weavers  and  spinners,  I  thiiiL 
Then  we  let  the  mills  stand  as  long  as  they  wanted  to,  and  when  theygol 
ready  to  go  work  again  on  onr  terms  we  started  np.  I  think  that  wt 
stopped  then  about  six  weeks.  The  hands  stood  it  until  they  could  bo( 
get  trusted  any  more  at  the  stores,  and  some  had  been  off  to  someote 
places  to  see  if  they  could  not  do  better,  and  had  spent  their  moiMj, 
and  they  wanted  to  go  to  work.  Meanwhile,  others  had  come  in  tm 
abroad  and  wanted  to  go  to  work,  so  that  there  was  no  difficulty  whm 
we  concluded  to  start  again ;  we  had  plenty  of  help.  We  made  no  cbuga 

PRESENT  WAGES. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  now  f — A.  That  is  a  broad  qnestkn.  be- 
cause we  pay  all  kinds. 

Mr.  PtraH.  Tou  can  make  a  broad  answer. 

The  Witness.  Well,  we  pay  all  the  way  from  50  cents  a  day  up  toU 

Q.  How  do  you  classify  your  labor,  how  do  you  grade  it,  what  is  tti 
lowest  grade  and  what  is  the  highest  t — A.  The  lowest  are  duMra 
about  fourteen  years  old,  who  do  some  light  work  like  spooling  yam 
and  such  work.    Such  hands  as  that  get  about  $3  to  $3.50  a  weeL 

Q.  What  do  the  weavers  get  f — A.  Weavers  work  by  the  yard,  mi 
vary  all  the  way  from  $5  to  $10  a  week, 

Q.'  And  spinners  ? — A.  There  are  a  variety  of  spinners.  There  m 
some  of  what  we  call  self-operating  machines  that  yoong  folks  toi; 
they  make  $1  a  day,  while  on  others  that  require  men  the  men  Mki 
about  $1.75— from  $1.G0,  say,  to  $2.  I  should  think  $1.75  to  $1.S0  wmH 
be  about  the  average  of  that  class  of  help. 

tenements. 

Q.  What  sort  of  houses  do  your  operatives  live  in — their  own  or 
rented  houses? — A.  A  ^ood  many  of  them  have  their  own  houseti.  ^« 
have  quite  a  number  of  tenements  that  we  rent  them. 

Q.  Owned  by  the  oori)oration  t — A.  Yes. 

rents. 

Q.  What  rents  do  you  generally  charge  t — A.  Well,  I  declare  I  dort 
know  that  I  could  tell  you.  1  should  say  from  $40  to  $75  a  year, de- 
pending somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  tenement. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  is  that  on  the  cost  of  the  houses  they  fc» 
in  ! — A.  Well,  it  is  a  i)rerty  small  percentage.  We  do  not  count  oop^ 
ting  much  profit  on  tli<^  bouses  that  we  let  to  operatives 

ventilation  and  sanitary  conditions. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  those  houses  for  ventilation  and  geotfi' 
sanitary  condition  ? — A.  They  are  as  good  as  are  built  around  tlie 
try  here  in  xMassachusetts.     Perhai)s  not  with  scientific  ventilating 
provenients,  such  as  may  be  theoretically  gotten  np  and  are 
around  in  cities  considerably  now,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 
are  isolated,  sin^^^le  houses  in   the  cx)untry,  and  the  people  art 
crowded  into  thick  tenements  at  all.     Sometimes  we  have  a  rowof 
or  four  tenements  on  a  block,  but  it  is  all  open  on  both  sides.    TV 
tilation  is  generally  by  opening  windows  or  doors. 
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OPSBATITES  HXALTHY  AND  CONTENTED. 

I  year  operatives  generally  healthy  t — A.  Very ;  there  is  very 
mess. 

»y  seem  to  be  contented  and  satisfied  generally,  as  a  class  t — 
»  is  no  trouble ;  they  are  perfectly  qaiet  and  satisfied,  unless 
Aese  smart  yonng  men,  that  think  they  know  more  aboat  it 
help  do,  undertake  to  come  in  sometimes  and  tell  them  they 
BOW  what  they  are  about;  that  they  are  a  kind  of  slavish  set 
for  employers,  and  ought  to  set  up  for  independence,  and  start 
kc  However,  our  (ouib  never  tned  that  but  once  on  us.  1 
»y  learned  that  it  did  not  pay  then. 

DIVIDENDS. 

tat  dividends  have  you  declared  on  your  capital  invested  in 
ieb  business  f — A.  Well,  our  mill  has  declared,  I  should  think, 
ler  cent. 

u-annually  f — A.  No ;  annually.  It  will  average  that.  Some 
do  not  divide  anything;  some  years  we  have  a  loss;  but  the 

br  the  last  twelve  years  perhaps 

terposing.)  Ton  declared  and  distributed  8  per  cent,  t — A.  I 
link  8  per  cent. 

yon  have  any  surplus  left  for  use  t — A.  No:  not  any  more  than 
lary  capital.     That  includes  all  the  profits  that  have  been 

1  have  distributed  all  the  profitiTt — A.  Tes. 
we  you  enlarged  your  mills  f — A.  No. 
your  manufacturing  power! — A.  No. 

PRESENT  OVERPRODUCTION. 

1  say  that  at  this  time  the  organized  and  operating  capacity  to 
tnre  exceeds  the  reasonable  ability  to  consume! — ^A.  Well,  I 
ppens  to  b^  a  year  of  that  kind — this  year  and  last  year.  For 
two  years  there  has  been,  on  an  average,  rather  more  goods 
e  called  for  by  the  consumption.  It  does  not  take  more  than 
w  goods  to  make  an  apparent  surplus  or  scarcity. 
lot  the  capacity  to  consume  in  alK>iit  as  healthy  a  condition  as 
in  be  in  this  country  with  the  name  means  of  consumption! — 
did  think  it  was. 

tat  is  your  opinion,  founded  on  your  experience  and  judgment 
ness  man,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  this  conn- 
» whether  our  ability  to  consume  has  kept  up  with  oar  ability 
ee! 

TOO  MANY  MIDDLE  MEN. 

11,  that  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  There  is  a  ten- 
f  many  people  to  go  into  something  besides  fiurming,  and  a 
Dy  tr}*  to  get  a  living  without  even  working  for  it  at  manufaot- 
eehanical  business.  It  takes  a  great  many  people  to  collect 
ribute  the  products  of  the  labor  of  this  country,  and  you  can 
dties,  some  how  or  other,  collect  a  great  portion  of  the  earnings 
Mr  of  this  country,  which  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  property 
Its  in  this  country.  The  property  that  is  in  the  country  is  of 
le  result  of  labor  or  muscle. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  Germany,  Fraoce,  and  England  are  full  of  art  industrial  sdiools, 
and  the  young  people  that  are  growing  up  are  being  educated  in  Xhm 
schools  to  stock  the  country  with  skilled  labor.  We  have  no  achoobof 
that  sort  or  comparatively  none ;  our  young  people  are  not  direetisf 
their  attention  to  this  sort  of  skilled  labor.  In  that  conditicm  is  it 
reasonable  that  the  laborer  in  Europe  anywhere  can  expect  m  madi 
wages  as  he  gets  here  t  It  is  overstocked  there  and  understocked  ben 
with  that  sort  of  labor,  and  we  have  to  import  what  we  get  of  it  Tbe 
Americans  are  going  out  of  these  industrial  art  em  i>loy  ments,  uid  the  Eoro- 
pean  states  are  getting  full  of  that  sort  of  labor  and  sldU.  Is  there uqr 
reason  in  men  expecting  to  get  such  wages  over  there  as  we  give  here 
for  that  sort  of  labor! 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  to  ask  whether  that  kind  of  labor,  onee 
our  folks  won't  learn  it.  will  not  be  called  for,  and  if  we  will  not  pay 
the  European  laborers  wlio  come  here  more  than  tiiey  can  get  at  hone! 

Mr.  PuGH.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Of  course. 

Q.  And  is  not  the  prime  source  of  the  difiference  in  labor  betweei 
Europe  and  America  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  an  abseaeetf 
skilled  labor  here,  and  a  considerable  demand  for  it,  while  tiiere ill 
less  demand  for  it  there  in  proportion  to  the  people  1  Does  not  tl^l^ 
count  for  the  difference  naturally,  on  the  principles  of  supply  andd^ 
mandt — A.  Well,  I  should  hardly  think  that  you  could  take  tbatTiev 
of  it.  Our  people,  of  course,  go  for  that  kind  of  business  that  they  tUri; 
they  can  do  best  in.  We  have  industrial  schools,  and  scientifie  sdioolif 
and  have  many  young  men  that  are  disposed  to  learn  or  are  leaniBfr 
wbat  they  can  in  those  schools;  but  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  thtt  our 
Americans  are  in  some  way  working  out  of  labor  institutions — ontof 
manufacturing. 

skilled   LABOR. 

A  large  portion  of  the  help  that  we  have  in  our  mills  now  is  foreigB, 
but  it  is  not  particularly  because  they  are  skilled  any  more  than  aoy 
other  people  are  skilled.  The  skilled  get  the  high  prices.  They  etna*' 
earn  one-half  of  the  money  at  home  that  they  can  here,  and  8o  tky 
come  here  and  make  perhaps  $10  a  week,  when  at  home  theycoaMffrt 
only  $5.  It  is  not  bi^cause  they  are  unusually  skilled  or  8cienti6eil|y 
educated,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Our  people  used  tobe  juntas  gori 
when  they  worked  in  the  mill  as  the  others  are.  It  does  not  reqaiie 
scientific  knowledge  to  work  these  branches  of  business  that  tiie,vpt 
those  wages  for. 

COMPARISON  between  LABOR  HERE  AND  ABROAD. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  i  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  as  much  comiietitiou  betvwi 
our  unskilled  and  their  unskilled  labor  as  between  our  skilled  ami  lb* 
skilled  labor  when  brought  together  in  the  American  market !— A.  Cff 
tainly. 

Q.  So  that,  generally,  their  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  i8chea|H»rth«» 
Anieriean  f — A.  Yes;  it  is  cheaper  abroad. 

Q.  And  coming  here,  of  course,  it  is  brought  into  competition  wi* 
our  labor  * — A.  Our  labor  of  all  classes,  skilled  or  unskilled,  i^amBH**! 
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than  the  laborers  abroad.  We  have  ^ot  a  higher  scale  of  prices 
abor.  We  are  imjing  higher  for  it,  and  our  ]alK)rer8  are  living  bet- 
-have  more  of  the  comforts,  and  even  more  of  the  luxaries  of  life 
I  laborers  have  abroad.  The  question  i8,  whether  we  shall  deprive 
I  of  those  luxuries  and  attempt  to  get  them  down  to  the  prices  that 
r  is  getting  abroad,  or  keep  our  market  to  ourselves  and  furnish  all 
labor  we  can  to  them  at  the  best  price  we  could  afford  to  pay,  and 
>  that  state  of  things  on  as  long  as  we  can  t  Our  laborers  generally 
ioiug  as  well  in  this  country  as  they  can. 

By  Mr.  PUOH : 

England  cannot  add  a  man  to  her  agricultural  laborers  1 — ^A.  No ; 
MMwe  not. 

ORSATBB  DIYEBSITY  OP  EKPOTMENTS  HERS. 

,  Well,  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  in  those  countries  but  to  |;o  into 
ait  industries.  They  go  into  manufacturing  there.  But  m  this 
ttry  the  field  is  open  in  a  thpusand  directions  besides  mannfiust* 
—A.  Yes ;  I  know  that. 

.  And  labor  can  find  employment  here,  though  it  may  not  be  able 
al  it  in  a  particular  place  or  city,  or  of  a  particular  kind ;  Uiere  is  a 
Md  in  every  direction,  and  means  of  employment  in  every  direc- 
^inexhaustibly  1 — A.  Yes ;  but  they  cannot  earn  high  wages  long 
0iit  competition  from  others  who  learn  the  business.  One  class 
lot  earn  high  pay  a  long  time  without  somebody  else  finding  it  ont 
going  for  Uiat  class  of  labor,  and  that  equalizes  things.  I^bor  is 
^  well  equalized  all  over  the  country. 

WHY  PBOTEOT  WOeL  t 

^6  put  a  high  duty  on  wool.  Why  t  Because  we  want  to  induce 
mdy  to  go  to  raising  sheep  in  Texas,  California,  and  all  through 
Territories,  which  they  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  They 
I  never  raised  sheep  at  all  on  the  flock  system,  and  having  shep- 
Is  to  keep  them.  A  few  farmers,  or  '^  fancy  men,"  have  simply  kept 
•  for  stock.  But  that  was  not  sufiicient.  We  now  have  a'  large 
kory  open,  and  must  have  shepherds  to  tend  sheep.  We  must  make 
i  ctyeot  for  men  to  do  that.  One  way  to  do  that  is  to  make  wool 
aatton  worth  so  much  as  to  induce  it  If  they  cannot  make  money 
;  tbey  won*t  go  into  it.  If  they  cannot  make  money  at  raising  wool 
nae  as  they  can  at  lard,  beef,  mutton,  or  things  of  that  kind,  they 
^t  raise  it.  The  only  thing  is  to  give  i)eople  an  idea  that  they  will 
m  money  by  it,  and  then  they  will  work  like  tigers.  That  is  the 
'  induoement  yon  can  give  people  here  to  invest  in  business.  If  yon 
I  to  have  money  invested  in  railroads,  you  must  show  people  that 
a  the  railroad  is  built  it  will  pay,  no  matter  whether  it  runs  into  a 
Isrness  or  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

C7HEAPEB  PA&MS  Dl  MASSACHUSETTS  THAN   Of   IOWA. 

.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  can  buy  a  farm  cheai)er  in  Massachu- 
I  than  in  lowaf — A.  Tou  can,  taking  the  buildings  and  fences  into 
ideration.  The  land  itself  is  chea^ter.  The  farm  is  not  worth  so 
b  when  you  get  it. 
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By  the  Chatrman  : 

Q.  You  have  a  market  for  whatever  is  raised  on  it  better  than  thdnt- 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  PuoH.  it  is  strange  that  with  that  good  market  land  is  not  woith 
more.    That  is  a  surprise  to  me. 

The  Witness.  If  you  will  go  on  the  farms  you  will  ascertain  why 
it  is. 

Mr.  PuGH.  If  a  man  raises  u  little  cart-load  of  vegetable  track  to  BeU, 
it  does  not  amount  to  much  unless  he  has  a  market  for  it. 

WHY  FARMING  IS  ABANDONED  IN  NEW  EXfQULXD. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  little  villaffefl  anoi 
that  buy  the  products  of  the  farm  now.  The  products  of  me  turn  u 
Massachusetts  today  would  bring  as  much  as  they  ever  would.  It  ii 
uot  because  they  could  not  get  as  much  for  their  pork  or  grain,  or  mj- 
thing  else,  that  they  will  not  raise  it,  as  tjey  could  forty  years  ago,  bit 
the  fact  is  that  tliere  are  very  few  people  that  want  to  fBum  in  Mil 
chusetts.    Very  few  farmers  now  are  successful. 

Q.  Do  you  tiiiuk  tbat  is  wholly  because  they  can  make  leas  1110119, 
or  because  there  is  a  growing  tendency  and  taste  to  go  into  some  otkr 
pursuit  of  more  life  and  animation  ;  to  get  into  the  city  Btore  and  all 
the  whirl  of  the  world  t — A.  No  doubt  that  is  a  part  of  it ;  but  I  do  iH 
think  they  can  make  much  money  in  Massachusetts.  Very  few  IkmMn 
make  much  money  for  the  amount  of  labor  they  expend.  There  iic 
very  few  farms  that  you  can  produce  anything  on.  There  is  veiy  md 
rough  laud.  In  old  times  we  used  to  live  pretty  cheaply,  and  we  lli 
to  do  it,  because  we  could  uot  do  any  better.  I  was  brought  up  ob  a 
farm,  and  know  what  it  was  to  try  to  get  a  living  on  a  ftrm  forfjor 
fifty  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  f — A.  Up  here  at  Franklin. 

Q.  Have  von  lived  ni0v«;t  of  vour  time  in  that  part  of  the  State  f— A 
Yes. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wriglit  stated — I  suppose  you  have  heard  bin 
make  the  statement  here — that  the  manufacturers  had  been  redociof 
their  profits  since  1880,  and  the  price  of  labor  had  gone  down  in  propor- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  the  profits  on  capital,  and  that  these  iudnsuitt 
in  which  capital  had  reduced  its  dividends,  but  had  not  reduced  tto 
price  of  wa^es  materially,  were  still  prospering,  still  runniug  f — A.  Stii 
runnin*2^;  yes. 

Q.  And  you  t<ay  your  avcr.igi^  dividends  have  been  8  per  oent.  clear  J- 
A.  That  is,  lor  fifteen  years  past;  not  a  cent  for  the  last  year;  not  I 
cent  in  fact  for  the  last  eij^liteen  months.  We  have  not  heldouron 
for  the  last  eighteen  montlis.  and  we  are  not  so  well  off  now  as  uewfl* 
eighteen  months  a«j:o. 

LACK   OK    DIVIDKNDS   DTT«:   TO   OVERPRODUCTION. 

Q.  Tiie  fault  I  un<lcrsto()d  yon  to  charge  to  overproduction! — A.  IW 
is  what  it  appears  to  be.     We  can't  sell  our  goods  at  a  profit 

Q.  And  that  overi>roduction  you  yourself  are  to  blame  for,  aw f* 
notf — A,  Well,  we  do  not  cx)nsider  ourselves  to  blame  for  it. 

Q.  1  mean  you  ciuinot  account  for  the  laws  of  supply  and  d< 
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Hit  are  coming  in  ahead  of  yon  1— »A.  No ;  we  cannot  tell  aboat  that. 
ft  cannot  tell  what  it  will  be  until  things  come  in. 
Q.  These  natural  laws  would  operate  ander  any  conditions,  would  they 
Mt--A.  Yea. 

DTHKB  HIGH  PBOTBCTION  NOB  FBSE  TRADE  A  BEMEDT  FOR  OVER- 

PBODUOTION. 

Q.  And  cannot  be  avoided  under  jfree  trade,  high  protection,  or  any- 
ifag  else  1 — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  will  make  our  cane  any  bet- 
r,  because  we  overdo  our  business  tor  some  years  here.  I  do  not  .'•H'e 
m  it  is  going  to  reduce  overproduction  at  all  by  throwing  our  marki^.tM 
^an  to  oUier  folks  to  send  their  goods  in  here.  The  papers,  I  Kee,  fn* 
mtly  lay  all  this  overproduction  to  competition  at  home,  and  ascrib^^ 
IB  caiue  of  it  to  the  tariff;  that  we  have  encouraged  this  building  up 
I  BMUiafiBu^urea  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  will  bear,  and  that  if  wc 
li  no  tariff^  and  let  l&eign  goods  come  in,  we  would  not  build  so  many 


^  Too  mean  that  they  say  this  would  happen  if  you  reduced  the 
riff t — A.  Yes;  that  that  would  prevent  our  building  so  many  mills, 
ii  mining^  by  competitiony  the  mills  already  built. 
i'^  Too  say  that  at  this  time  you  are  suffering  somewhat,  you  think. 
Mi  the  operaticm  of  the  change  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  raw  wool  made 
f  the  last  Congress t— A.  No,  sir;  not  on  raw  wool. 

k     TARIFF  OHAKaBS  DEPRESS  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

k4  On  whatt— A.  On  goods. 

rir.  PuGH.  The  tariff  was  reduced  3  cents  a  pound  on  wool,  and  it 
m  not  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  upon  woolen  goods. 
Ihe  Wmfsss.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  was  reduced  more. 
Mr.  PuGH.  They  utterly  deny  that  everywhere  where  they  have  wiN>)t*ii 
lads  to  consume. 

Ilie  WmvESS.  They  do  not  deny  it  where  they  make  them. 
Mr.  PuGH.  The  rate  of  duty  itself  will  show  whether  the  retluctioii 
I  the  raw  material  is  equal  to  the  reduction  in  the  fabric. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  WOOL. 

Ike  WiTHESS.  I  can  figure  that  up  and  show  you  in  a  minute.  The 
llBetion  in  raw  wool  was  3  cents  a  |)ound,  you  say.  It  is  2^  cents  on 
il  average.  It  was  calculated  that  it  would  take  4  pounclH  of  that 
M  to  make  a  iK>und  of  doth.  That  would  be  12  cents  to  tlie  {Mmnd 
Pdoth,  or  nearly  that,  if  it  were  3  cents  a  poun<i  on  the  wik>1,  or  it 
^  ~  be  10  cents  to  the  pound  of  cloth,  if  it  wore  2h  cents  a  |>ouik1  on 
wool.  The  tariff  rMuction  on  cloth  was  from  50  cents  a  i>oun(l  of 
duty  to  30  or  35  cents — say  30  cents  on  most  of  the  goods. 
yon  see,  is  a  difference,  made  by  the  tariff,  of  20  cents  on  a  i)ound 
doth^  while  the  diSerence  made  by  the  tariff  in  the  wck>1  that  goes 
pirthat  pound  of  cloth  is  only  12  cents.  Therefore  the  last  tariff  cut 
Itam  the  duty  8  cents  a  pound  more  on  the  cloth  than  on  the  wool. 
That  is,  on  the  goods  that  American  wool  enters  intof — A.  No. 
The  reduction  was  on  the  kind  of  goods  you  manufacture  of  Aineri- 
vool,  but  there  was  no  reduction  of  duty  on  the  wools  you  havi^  to 

to  make  the  finer  woolens  t — A.  There  was  50  to  35  cents. 
r.  PuoH.  1  do  not  agree  with  you  in  my  recollection. 
Witness.  You  will  find  that  to  be  tiie  case. 
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LABOR'S  SHARE  OF  THE  JOINT  PRODUCT. 

Q.  What  per  oent^  of  the  valae  of  the  product  made  by  your  capjtif 
and  the  labor  you  employ  goes  to  your  operatives  t — ^A.  On  the  ebsi  of 
goods  we  make,  about  20  to  22  per  cent. 

Q.  About  20  to  22  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  joint  product  of  labor 
and  capital  goes  to  labor  t — A.  Well,  let  me  see — it  is  a  little  morr 
than  that.  It  is  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  entire  product  of 
the  goods — it  would  be  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  goodt 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  the  entire  actual  cost,  or  the  market  value  t— A.  Tk 
entire  actual  cost ;  but  it  variec  very  much.  For  instance,  a  oeitiik 
kind  of  goods  we  are  making  to-day  will  cost  80  cents  for  the  wool 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  That  is  per  pound  of  cloth  1 — ^A.  Per  yard.  Those  goods  will  Mt 
37  cents  for  labor  and  perhaps  38  cents  for  other  items — ^rent,  losonMi^ 
taxes,  dye  stuffo,  oil,  ftiel,  and  various  other  tfaingH.  In  that  paUitin 
thing  it  would  be  just  about  a  quarter.  If  we  take  a  finer  article— ash 
of  finer  wool — the  wool  would  cost  f  1  in  some  cases,  and  the  ooitof 
labor  in  that  would  be  40  cents,  while  in  other  goods  it  would  be  Sik 
It  varies  a  little,  according  to  how  yon  work  it.  If  it  is  a  finer  aitiM 
it  costs  a  little  more  to  make  it  per  XM)und  or  yard  than  another  aitick^ 
so  that  really  it  does  not  vary  much  from  a  quarter — ^flrom  25  per  eat 

By  Mr.  Puoh: 

Q.  You  pay  a  larger  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  joint  prodoet  h 
your  business  than  they  do  in  cotton  mannfEM^turingf — A.  Well,  I  eorii 
not  answer  that  question.  There  are  cotton  manufiactorera  oomiig  ii 
here,  and  they  can  tell  you  what  th^  pay. 

Mr.  Pugh.  I  know  what  they  say.    They  say  30  per  cent 

The  Chaibhan.  I  think  their  answers  are  variable. 

Mr.  Puoh.  I  never  heard  one  say  over  30.  Mr.  Livermore,  of  tie 
Amoskeag  Mills,  said  that  his  company  paid  30  per  cent,  out  of  tkl 
value  and  cost  of  the  goods  in  labor. 

The  Witness.  Very  likely.  My  impression  is  that  the  labor  on  col- 
ton  is  a  little  larger  percentage  of  the  cost  than  on  woolens. 

Mr.  Pugh.  That  was  my  opinion,  or  at  least  my  idea. 

The  Witness.  But  it  must  vary  very  much,  becau8e  the  price  of  ooc- 
ton  varies  two  or  three  cents  a  pound.  The  help  do  not  var>'  at  allin 
that  ease. 

Q.  Where  do  you  buy  your  wool! — A.  Some  in  California,  some  ■ 
England,  some  in  Australia — anywhere  we  can  get  it. 

WOOL  IMPOBTATIONS. 

Q.  What  proportion  do  you  import  of  the  amount  used  in  your  btti* 
iiesa  t — A.  Last  ye^ir  we  imported,  I  think,  one-half.  This  year  we«i 
importing  but  very  little. 

Q.  Tbis  year  American  wool  is  quite  as  low  as  foreign  f  Is  not  Amoi* 
can  wool  improving  in  quality  f  Are  we  not  making  the  finer  wiiob 
now  more  than  at  any  time  heretofore! 

AMEBIOAN  WOOL. 

A.  Well,  our  wools  are  generally  pretty  fine,  but  thera  are  bettti 
qualities  of  fine  wool  from  abroad  than  we  get  here.    Wo  get  some  vny 
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il  wools,  bat  oar  California  and  Texas  wools  and  wools  from  tbose 
'  parts  are  fine  enoagb.  They  shear  twice  a  year,  however,  and  it 
koit  wool.  It  is  not  suitable  for  combiug.  That  makes  it  neoessary 
Bport  wool  to  get  the  year's  growth.  Ohio  aud  Pennsylvania  make 
f  good  wools,  and  their  year's  growth  wools  ai'e  bought  up  very 
lily  where  long  wools  are  wanteil,  but  there  is  not  enough  to  supply 
deoumd,  and  therefore  they  import  this  class  of  wools  considerably. 

OOMPABISON  OP  WOOLS. 

(;  Are  not  our  coarse  wools  better  than  the  coarse  wooIh  made  in 
er  countries;  are  they  not  stronger! — ^A.  Well,  some  of  our  coarse 
ri  is.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  wools — the  medium  qualities — are 
Krally  strong,  healthy  wools;  in  some  seasons  they  are  not  so,  how- 
r*  If  we  have  a  dry  spell  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  or  if  feed  is  scan;e, 
hecks  the  growth,  whde  if  the  rains  come  on  fairly  well  it  will  be 
hraDt  That  is  the  case  with  foreign  wools  oftentimes  to  some  ex- 
1 

■PBTinOIl  BETWEEN  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  MANTJPACTUBEB8. 

^  Is  there  any  reason,  except  in  the  cost  of  labor,  why  American 
BofiMstorers  of  woolens  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  manufactur- 
sf  England  and  other  places! — A.  Well,  labor  being  higher,* every- 
W  else  that  we  use  is  higher,  of  course ;    our  machinery  costB  more. 

t Where  do  yon  bny  your  machinery  ! — A.  Well,  our  machinery 
L    There  are  a  great  many  kinds.    We  get  a  good  deal  of  it  at 
vis  &  Thnrber's  down  here, 
t*  Is  it  all  American! — A.  Yes. 

t*  None  of  your  machinery  for  manufiacturing  woolens  is  imported  ! — 
Ho,  none  that  I  have,  but  sometimes  woolen  machinery  is  imported, 
tt  is  imported  especially  for  worsteds. 

t*  Are  your  fobrics  sold  entirely  in  American   markets! — A.  Tes. 
!>  Too  are  notable  to  export  anywhere  ! — A.  Oh,  no. 

EXPOETATION  OP  WOOLEN   GOODS. 

By  the  Chatbmaw  : 

!>  What  general  reduction  in  cost  of  production  would  be  necessary 
ks  woolen  trade,  in  order  to  bring  about  exportation  !— A.  That  is  a 
ier  question  than  I  can  answer. 

t*  Tbieu  can  yon  state  in  regard  to  a  few  specific  articles  which  are 
iaoed  in  the  woolen  manufactures,  what  i>ercentage  of  reduction  in 
k  of  production  wonld  be  necessary  in  order  that  you  might  sell 
Bia  competition  with  foreign  goods  in  foreign  markets! — A.  The 

tway  that  I  could  do  that — — 
S  CnirBMAW  (interposing).   Mention  some  ])articiUar  classes  of 
ii^Imean. 

is  WmiESS.  I  conld  not  give  you  any  criterion  to  judge  by,  exwpt 
dasM  of  goo<ls  that  come  in  here  and  pay  high  duties.  There  are 
iB  that  come  here  paying  high  duties,  and  1  suppose  th(\v  are 
bat  a  profit  by  the  foreigners.  There  is  or  Iuih  been  nearly  1(H)  |mm* 
U  cbaiwd  on  many  of  those  goods  brought  in  here  and  sold  right 
^  and  apparently  they  must  make  money  on  them,  or  they  wonhl 
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not  do  it.    They  come  over  here  taking  orders.    The  last  tariff  we  1 
had  on  now  for  a  few  years  charges  perhaps  100  per  cent,  on  wool 

Q.  How  large  a  proportion  in  valae,  not  in  quantity',  do  yoa  thio 
the  woolen  consumption  in  this  country  (in  our  own  market,  I  mem 
supplied  from  abroad — that  is,  knowing  the  whole  woolen  oonsnmp 
of  this  country,  how  much  of  it,  in  money,  comes  from  abroad,  audi 
much  is  furnished  by  our  home  manufactures,  in  relative  pioportioiM 

The  Witness.  You  mean  what  amount  of  goods  are  imixnted  t 

The  Chairman.  No.  Here  is  a  total  consumption  of  woolen  go 
in  this  country,  of  American  and  foreign  manufacture.  Now,  what  | 
portion  of  that  total  consumpton  is  of  foreign  manufacture  and  v 
proportion  of  American  manufacture  ? — A.  I  could  not  answer  t 
question.  I  Uave  read  the  statistics,  but  I  have  not  got  them  suffldei 
in  my  mind  to  give  a  correct  answer.  I  would  have  to  refer  you  to ! 
Wright  ioT  statistics,  or  to  some  one  that  has  kept  the  run  d  ih 
The  custom-house  statistics  give  us  the  amount  of  goods  imported;  1 
in  those  cases  the  valuations  are  the  foreign  valuations,  and  I  do  i 
know  Exactly  how  to  get  at  that. 

Q.  The  only  real  criterion  would  be  the  cost  to  the  consumer  f- 
Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  I  ask  the  question,  becaose  our  stadsti 
as  we  get  them  firom  the  census,  do  not  throw  much  light  on  it,  bemo 
after  all,  what  a  man  eats  and  drinks  and  wears  is  the  real  things 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  any  idea  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  but  what  among  wool  manoflietni 
there  would  be  some  idea  of  it. 

Tbe  Witness.  No;  we  have  none,  if  we  could  see  the  aeeomt 
foreign  importations,  and  had  the  figures  of  duty,  and  the  profits  tol 
merchant,  we  might  be  able  to  tell  what  it  results  in  to  the  coDsm 
but  I  could  not  say  now. 

Q.  But  whether  the  proportian  that  comes  from  abroad  is  one-half 
one  third  or  one-fourth  you  do  not  know  ! — A.  No;  I  could  uot  telL 
should  not  think  it  was  more  than  one-fourth,  certainly ;  but  I  shoe 
not  like  to  state  any  sum. 

The  Chajeman.  If  that  question  could  be  answered  it  would  shoe 
what  extent  the  tariff  is  a  burden  upon  any  and  all  chisses  of  wool 
consumers. 

The  Witness.  Well,  it  is  very  considerable  now  under  the  pre* 
tariff.  It  amounts  to  a  great  many  million  dollars;  but  I  hare  uer 
attempted  to  work  it  out. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  better  for  the  coanC 
as  a  whole  to  kill  off  the  producers  of  woolen  goods  or  to  permit  tbeea 
sumers  to  continue  to  bear  this  burden  of  the  tariff — ^in  its  immedii 
effect  f — A.  Well,  people  can  jud^e  for  themselves  about  that.  Too ki 
jff  a  large  class  when  you  kill  the  woolen  manufacturers. 

Q.  And  in  killing  them  you  kill  every  one  who  is  conniKn€d  »il 
:hem  in  other  departments! — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  PuGH.  If  they  are  ever  killed  it  will  be  by  protection.  >\)bod 
wants  to  disturb  them.  I  am  in  favor  of  letting  them  live  and  haviK 
them  |>rosi)er,  and  1  never  saw  any  man  anywhere  in  my  traveb  tk 
was  not  a  friend,  and  a  real  friend,  of  our  industries  of  all  kind^i. 

The  Witness.  1  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  PuGH.  The  only  question  is  one  of  remedy — what  is  the  medidii 
or  what  is  wanted  to  keep  them  in  health;  and  the  doctors  difier  up 
that  point.  Some  think  they  need  a  large  amount  of  something:,  tfl 
others  think  they  can  get  along  with  a  smaller  amoontt 
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PROTROnON,  NOT  PROHIBITION,  W.iNTED. 

m  Witness.  It  in  a  pretty  plain  fact  to  most  of  us  that  the  more 

(D  goods  we  can  keep  oat  and  supply  oarselve^  by  our  own  labor, 

Mter. 

r.  PuoH.  Then  prohibition  would  be  the  best  way  to  do  that. 

IB  Witness.  It  is  well  enough  to  have  foreign  goods  come  in  here 

ire  examples  for  us. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

»  Toa  think  that  all  importation  is  an  ii\jury  to  our  manu£Ekcturer  t — 
lb ;  I  do  not  say  that  I  think  all  is;  but  I  say  the  more  we  can  keep 
the  more  work  we  can  make  for  our  own  citizens.  I  do  not  think 
flDt  to  prohibit  entirely.  That  would  cut  off  all  connection  with 
IgBerSy  in  a  measure. 

»  Do  you  think  a  higher  rate  of  duty  would  be  more  beneficial  to 
■flietnrers  than  the  one  we  now  havef — A.  No;  I  think  the  duties 
Ugh  enough. 

RRDUCKD  duties  ON  RAW  MATERIALS. 

Could  you  not  stand  a  little  more  reduction  without  hurt  t — ^A.  If 
reduce  it  on  raw  material,  we  could.    So  long  as  we  pay  a  high 

qn  raw  material  we  must  keep  it  on  the  manufactured  article.  The 
■fteturers  are  not  strenuous  for  high  duty,  if  they  could  have 
Dly  the  articles  they  work  with;  but  if  you  have  to  pay  duties  on 
ke  articles  you  work  with,  you  have  to  add  your  duties  on  to  the 
^  in  order  to  make  any  profit  to  the  ainnufacturer.    This  duty  on 

RTcrages  about  12^  cents  a  i)ound  lor  the  la8t  five  or  ten  years, 
M  greany  wool  at  that.  It  prohibits  the  purchune  of  wool  in  Bue- 
IjreSy  the  only  wool  imported  at  the  time  the  duty  wa^  put  on ;  but 

Is  equal  to  about  50  cents  on  wool  enough  to*  make  a  pound  of 
i;  and  now  if  we  have  got  to  import  that,  and  we  have  to,  that  rep: 
is  the  price  of  our  home  wool,  pretty  much.  Then  of  courAC  our 
:,  in  order  to  protect  the  manufacturer,  has  got  to  be  put  on  top  of 
{  and  if  he  pays  a  duty  on  hiH  indigo,  oilg,  dye-Htnfis,  and  every- 
I  of  that  kind,  that  mu8t  be  considered,  and  the  duty  put  on  to  the 
Ik 

RELATIVE  COST   OP  RAW   MAI  ERIALS. 

By  the  Chairman; 

» I  would  like  to  know  something  of  the  rehitive  cost  of  the  raw  ma- 
I  that  enters  into  the  woolen  production — oo  the  one  hand,  the  wool 
(md  on  the  other,  the  indigo,  the  dye-stuffs,  the  oils,  and  other 
rifauieous  things.  We  usually  think  only  of  the  wool.  Now,  what 
irtoo  of  the  cost  do  those  other  elemeut8  constitute t — A.  That  all 
ftds  on  the  quality  and  weight  of  the  goods. 

(•Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand  that;  but  we  cannot  ex]>ect  to 
lis  so  minute  as  to  cover  everything. 

It  WiTNRSS.  The  gentleman  whose  name  I  gave  you  last  night  can 
joa  the  figures,  I  guess. 

What  was  that  name? — A.  Henry  F.  Coe.  He  is  treiisun^r  of  the 
Msgton  Mills,  and  is  very  (larticnlar  to  kcn^p  tin*  cost  of  all  his  dif- 
R  department!!.  I  think  he  has  the  tigiires  li^ht  iH'fore  him.  ami 
|h>w  you  the  cost  of  all  his  different  departments,  and  the  cost  of 
lor  all  the  goods  he  makes.    I  have  the  figures  at  home,  and  tMUiUl 
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^ve  them.    In  fact,  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  have  figures  iu  my  pocket 
which  would  give  very  near  that  on  certain  goods  that  I  am  making 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  liave  them. 

The  Witness.  Here  is  one  concern  that  makes  heavy,  low-prtoel 
beavers — a  mill  running  in  Stamford,  Conn.  The  wool  costs  69^ ee^ 
per  yard  ;  labor  39.82  cents  per  yard. 

By  Mr.  PuOH : 
Q.  What  wool  is  thatf — ^A.  Good,  fine  wooL 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Imported  woolt — A.  Some  California  wool;  some  is  imported* 
sometimes  from  South  America,  sometimes  from  Australia — ^but  itisto 
wool.    The  cost  of  supplies  would  be  .02.43  cents  per  yard. 

Q.  That  item  ^'supplies"  is  not  wool! — A.  No.  Thendye-stofEiii)iB 
cents  per  yard;  oil,  .1.45  cents  per  yard;  gas,  .64  of  a  cent  per  yvi; 
soap,  .01.59  cents  per  yard;  teasels,  .01.49  cents  per  yard;  fuel,.07il 
cents  per  yard;  insurance,  .67  of  a  cent  per  yard;  and  interest,  .Mil 
cents  per  yard. 

INTEREST  in  ADDITION  TO  DIVIDENDS. 

Q;  What  does  ^Mnterest"  mean  in  that  connection  t — A.  That  is  ia- , 
terest  on  his  stock. 

Q.  What  they  call  quick  capital! — ^A.  Weil,  it  might  be  capital, m 
it  will  take  all  the  capital^  for  the  way  he  manages  his  capital  it  mm, 
credited  with  and  is  paid  interest  at  6  per  cent. 

Q.  And  includes  what  he  pays  for  labor  and  everything  f— A.  TM 
includes  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the  money  until  the  goods  get  into  III 
market. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  That  is  apart  from  the  dividends  ? — A.  It  is  the  cost  of  the  gwA 
Q.  But  the  dividends  are  declared  on  the  profits  which  are  left  ate 

charging  cost^  and  that  item  of  6  per  cent,  is  included  in  thecoslt- 

A.  Yes. 

METHOD   OF   KEEPING   ACCOUNTS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  On  the  money  he  hires  or  uses  t — A.  Yes;  they  own  the  milLiai 
this  is  the  way  tliey  keep  the  accounts.  This  is  the  interest  they  p«y«i 
the  money.  If  he  gets  a  lot  of  wool  to  day  and  pays  for  it  at  sixty <l«yi> 
he  is  charged  interest  on  it  at  sixty  days.  The  proportion  of  esi»eo* 
charged  upon  a  yard  of  cloth  for  rent  on  the  mill  is  .09.69  cents ps 
yanl ;  for  repairs,  .02.93  cents  per  yard  ;  freight,  .01.86  cents  per  ju^ 
general  little  exi>enses — I  could  not  tell  exactly  what — .07  of  aceotp* 
yard;  then  for  thi*  boarding-house,  .01.10  cents  per  yiird.  He  kejC 
a  boarding  house  and  ke])t  his  help  in  it,  and  lost  on  that  an  amottt 
equal  to  .01.10  cents,  that  makes  $1.52,  I  think.     That  is  one  acooQii 

Q.  And  making  a  denominator  of  that  $1.52,  these  others  repifce^j 
the  numerators? — A.  Yes.  Another  mill  kept  by  a  brother  of  mioeW 
Vermont,  shows  thevse  figures  per  yard  :  wool,  .00.89  cents;  labor,  .3&BI 
cents;  <lyest  nil's,  .03.50  cents;  freight,  .01.88  cents;  insurance.  .91  of  I  j 
cent.;  fuel  .01.30  ctnts  ;  oil,  .01.41  cents  ;  soap,  .01.8  cents ;  teasels  Jj 
of  a  cent.;  taxes,  .SO  of  a  cent.;  rent,  .11.44.  ceuts;  interest  acoomli] 
.09.79  cents;  making  $1.43.83.  I  could  give  you  an  account  likelUl 
for  the  last  sixteen  years,  if  you  should  want  it — made  up  in  asiini!^] 
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\  for  oor  mill ;  bat  I  have  not  got  the  figures  with  rac.  '  It  is  two 
hree  years  ago  since  those  figores  that  I  have  f iven  you  were  msule 
and  1  happene<l  to  put  them  in  tny  i>ocket  at  the  time  and  they  have 
Moe  somewhat  obliterated,  so  that  they  may  iiossibly  be  a  little  out 
the  way  as  I  have  given  them  ;  but  I  guess  they  are  substantially 
red. 

^  Dave  you  anything  else  of  the  kind  to  give  us  t — A.  I  have 
■iy  of  it  in  our  books  at  the  mill,  but  I  do  not  carry  many  things  of 
I  kind  around  in  my  pocket.  These  figures  happened  to  be  figures 
I  my  brother  gave  me. 

By  Mr.  PuoH: 

L  Could  you  not  have  a  statement  of  that  sort  made  up  by  your 

k-keeper,  and  sent  to  us  1 — A.  Yes ;  we  can  make  up  a  statement 

Ikat  kind. 

fr.  PuoH.  An  itemized  statement  in  a  general  way,  giving  just  a 

i  average. 

!ke  Wmisss.  Yes.    Those  are  for  a  certain  class  of  heavy  goods. 

•*  SHODDY '^  IN    WOOLEN  GOODS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

^  Toa  mean  both  these  statements  aret — A.  Yes.    There  is  some 

i4y  put  in  those  goods  for  ^'back-filling;"  they  are  he^ivy  goods; 

I W6  have  to  use  that  to  some  extent,  as  they  do  in  Europe,  though  we 

m  not  got  to  a  state  of  perfection  in   working  it.    They  work  it  in 

tar  thiw  we  do. 

^  That  is  one  reason  why  their  goods  are  cheaper,  I  suppose  1 — A. 

k 

^  Do  they  wear  just  as  well  t — A.  Well,  they  wear  pretty  well. 

rrdo.not  wear  better;  but  are  heavier  gm)ds.    They  wear  just  as 
because  shoddy  is  put  in  on  the  back.    Thi^  wool  is  thick  enough 
well;  but  the  back  ]>ortion  is  made  of  shoildy. 


ENGLISH  SKILL  IN  UTILIZING  SHODDY. 

t»  Is  it  or  not  one  reason  for  the  cheaper  production  of  the  old  coun- 
•  that  they  have  greater  skill  in  working  up  that  material  into  new 
att— A.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

|»  It  is  one  of  im|)ortance  t — A.  It  is  one  of  considerable  im]>ortauce. 
Kare  Uying  to  learn  it  as  fast  as  we  can  here,  since  the  last  high 

rwas  pat  on.    We  are  learning  fast 
By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Ton  are  apt  scholars  t — A.  Yes.    The  amount  of  material  that  has 
vmrked  up  hero  is  immense. 

By  the  Chaibman: 

J^iCj  were  sent  to  Europe  to  l>e  worked  up  formerly  f — A.  Yes. 

oor  tariff  was  very  low  they  used  to  bring  these- gotnls  in  here 

them  against  us;  we  could  not  do  anything  with  them;  be- 

we  bad  not  really  attempted  to  learn  to  make  that  kind  of  goods 

dy  as  they  could. 

I  the  "KKBCHANTS"'  and  "WASHINGTON"  MILLS. 

I  How  heavy  are  those  companies  that  you  arc  n)niMH*t4'<l  with  ; 
P  b  the  aHMMiiit  of  their  capitalf — A.  Tho  capital  of  the  *' Mer- 
rtsr"  is  f  7tM),00(l,  and  of  {,he  "  Washington ''  $  1  ,(i^~>(MKKi,  ov  so. 

ao— O  3 (5  JJlW) 
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Q.  How  mach  help  do  you  employ ;  how  many  operatives  or  working 
people  are  there  in  the  "Washington^  Mills! — A.  TJsaally  about  two 
thousand  three  hundred  to  two  thousand  five  hundred. 

Q.  And  in  the  '^Merchants'^  t — A.  About  five  hundred. 

The  Chaieman.  If  anything  further  occurs  to  you  to  state,  you  can 
either  come  and  state  it  to  us  orally,  or  send  it  to  us  in  writing.  Of 
course,  we  want  to  get  as  fair  a  representation  of  the  manufacturing 
interests  as  we  can.    We  do  not  like  a  partial  statement. 

OOEEEOTION   OF  NEWSPAPER  REPORTS. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Harding  relating  to  the  above  testi- 
mony is  here  inserted: 

[Hanling,  Colby  &  Co.,  dry  goods  oommission  merohftnU.] 

Boston,  October  18, 1883. 
Hon.  H.  W.  Blaih: 

Dear  Sir:  I  notice  that  the  papers  quote  me  as  saying  before  year  committee  yes- 
terday that  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  was  about  40  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  cost.  If  they  understood  me  to  say  so,  it  was  a  mistake,  either  in  my  state- 
ment or  their  understanding  of  what  I  did  say.  In  stating  the  cost  of  a  yard  of  simi- 
lar goods  to  those  I  was  makipg,  the  labor  cost  about  40  cents,  or  38  and  a  fraction 
per  yard ;  but  the  entire  cost  was  about  $1.52,  which  is  about  25  per  cent.  At  another 
time  I  stated  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  woolens  generally  was  about  25  per  cent., 
or  from  25  to  30  per  cent. ;  there  would  be  exceptions,  both  above  and  below  those 
prices.  The  variation  in  the  price  of  wool  would  sometimes  make  the  percentage 
greater  and  sometimes  less,  but  at  present  prices  of  wool  and  labor,  I  shonld  say  fix)tu 
zi5  to  30  per  cent,  would  be  a  fair  proportion  of  cost  for  medium  to  good  qualities  of 
goods. 

Bespeotftilly,  yours, 

C.  X.  HARDING. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  17, 1883. 
George  C.  Riohardson  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Do  you  reside  in  Boston  I — Answer.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation! — A.  Selling  agent  for  mills  in  Lowell, 
Lawrence,  Saco,  and  Lewiston. 

Q.  Cotton  manufactures  f — A,  Cotton  and  wool ;  and  we  are  agents 
of  the  Lowell  Carpet  Company. 

Q.  Are  you  the  exclusive  selling  agents  f — A.  We  are  the  exclusive 
selling  agents  for  all  the  mills  we  represent.  We  sell  every  yard  of 
goods  they  make. 

Q,  There  are  different  corporations  in  the  several  cities  you  have  men- 
tioned— under  different  names  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  speak  of  a  company  in  Lowell, — ^A.  That  is  the  Lowell  Carpet 
Company. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  for  the  Lowell  cotton  manufacturers  t — A,  Yes.  We 
sell  for  the  ^'  Massachusetts,"  which  is  a  large  mill. 

AMOUNT  OF  COTTON  MANUFACTURE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  get  an  idea  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  of  New  England,  the  sale  of  which  you  repre- 
sent. 

The  Witness.  The  "  Massachusetts"  has  a  capital  of  $2,000,000.  It 
makes  more  yards  of  goods  than  any  other  mill  in  New  England. 
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Q.  That  is  w  >t — A.  In  Lowell.  The  Lawrence  Manufacturing 
JomfNttiy  has  a  <  of  $1,500,000.    It  is  a  very  large  concern.    They 

Imi%'o  a  large  snrpius  lich  is  all  invested  in  their  mills.  The  conceriiH 
ire  very  extensive.  'Ine  ^^  Booth''  Cotton  Comi>any  is  the  second  largest. 

Q.  lliat  is  located  at  Lowell  t — A.  Yes.  These  establishments — our 
lulls  in  Lowell — are  veiy  extensive.  For  instance,  the  '* Booth"  has 
teren,  and  the  ^* Lawrence"  seven  or  eight  millSi  bat  they  are  contiga- 
SIS  to  each  other. 

Q.  The  ^^  Lawrence"  Mills  are  situated  at  Lowell  t — A.  Tes. 

waonoKY  OF  ookbination  m  kills. 

Q.  Not  in  the  dty  of  Lawrence! — ^A.  No.    The  Tremont  and  Suffolk 
Villi}  are  a  combination  of  two  mills  that  were  in  existence  for  a  long 
tine,  that  were  small,  having  tOOO.OOO  capital,  and  they  have  combined 
their  capital.    These  mills  have  absorbed  otuers.    For  instance,  they 
kve  absorbed  the  Prescott,  that  used  to  be  a  $600,000  mill,  but  is  now 
iKfaided  in  the  ^^Massachusetts."    There  is  a  greater  economy  in  com- 
ion;   the  same  stockholders  own  the  two  mills.     It  was  so  with 
Tremont  and  Suffolk  also.    By  combining  the  capital  they  can  pro- 
gMds  chea|>er. 
Q.  And  these  organizations  comprise  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the 
of  Lowell,  substantially  f — A.  Largely  so.     There  are  one  or  two 
mills.    The  Hamilton  Mill  is  a  print  mill,  and  the  Appleton  is  a 
miU  of  $600,000  capital. 
Q.  Do  you  repiesent  that  f — A.  No,  sir ;  but  1  represent  altogether 
mi^ioiity,  the  larger  portion  of  the  cotton,  an<l  in  the  city  of  Law- 
we  only  represent  the  Everett  Mills — making  colored  goods. 
'    Q.  What  is  the  capital  of  that  mill  f — A.  The  capital  of  the  Everett 
li  1860,000. 

Q.  You  mentioned  two  or  three  other  mills  in  Massachusetts ;  what 
Me  they  t — A.  There  is  the  York  Mills,  at  Saco,  Me.  Their  recorded 
WiHtal  is  $750,000.    They  had  a  very  large  surplus. 

APPLICATION  OP  STJBPLU8  EABNINGS. 

Thsir  capital  is  $1,000,000,  and  they  paid  25  per  cent,  back  to  the 

MerSj  so  that  the  recorded  capital  now  is  only  $750,000. 
<)•  How  long  since  they  did  that  t — A.  That  is  about  tive  or  six  years 

H^  They  reduced  their  capital  stock  accordingly  t — A.  They  reduced 

They  bad  a  large  surplus. 
Q.  It  was  the  surplus  that  they  divided! — A.  Yes. 
^  Leaving  the  nominal  capital  just  about  as  it  was  before,  I  sup- 
it— A.  Yes. 

Those  were  the  accumulations  of  the  pros|>erous  years  we  rend 
-A.  A  long  period— over  forty  years.    The  York  Mills  were  incor- 
inl822. 

LARGE  DIVIDENDS  POB  POBTY   YEARS. 

f^  What  rates  of  dividends  had  they  usually  paid  while  this  suri>lus 
^9  aocamulating  t — A.  The  dividends  were  pretty  hirge ;  it  is  a  rei^onl 
idoD^  like  very  much  to  niuke ;  but  at  the  same  time  their  dividends 
quite  Lirge ;  sonietinies  they  earned  quitel  ar^ely,  and  sometimes 
k|  aiA  largely,  but  the  average  dividends  were  large. 
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Q.  This  all  has  refereuce  to  a  period  before  the  diHtributioo  of  Ue 
surplus  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aud  the  ])rofit  showed  the  surplus  accumulating  throaj^h  tbit 
period  from  182!i  j  how  much  did  you  say  that  they  divided  t — A.  I  did 
not  say.  They  divided  of  this  capitiil  25  i>er  cent. ;  bat  their  eaniinp 
for  forty  years  had  averaged  quite  large.  They  averaged  over  12  per 
cent,  for  forty-seven  years. 

Q.  Aud  the  surplus  had  accumolated  besides  f — ^A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  What  mills  were  those  f — ^A.  The  York  Manafactnring  GompaBj, 
at  Saco. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Were  those  cotton  goods  f — A.  Yes,  pretty  mach ;  bat  tbej 
making  only  irregular  dividends  now. 
Q.  And  sometimes  don't  pay  at  allf — ^A.  Dont  pay  at  alL 
Q.  But  they  have  kept  in  operation  f 


MILL  GAPAGITT  DOUBLED — DEPRESSION   RBSULTIlia. 

A.  Yes;  and  their  mills  have  been  increased  in  power,  in  fiM^donlM 
within  seven  or  eight  years.  That  was  one  of  the  caascs  of  thisgnil 
depression.  They  made  too  many  goods.  It  is  so  also  with  the  Bfcntt 
Mills;  they  have  doubled  their  machinery,  but  they  have  got  morsBfr 
chinery  than  the  market  would  warrant  for  a  time.  Bat  Lowdlail 
Lawrence  and  all  our  large  manufacturing  coiicerfis  take  a  pretfy  bml 
view  in  regard  to  that.  We  see  the  iK>pulation  of  thiscoantry  poviK 
very  largely.  We  think  that  if  we  do  go  ahead  the  popalatkMi  n 
overtake  us  by  and  by,  but  it  is  very  depressing  at  times. 

Q.  At  such  times  of  depression  yon  still  continue  your  milb  in  op- 
eration, of  course  t — A.  Our  mills  never  stop. 


LABOR  PAID  FROM  SURPLUS  EARNINGS   IN  TIMES  OP   DEPRESSKO. 

Q.  Wages  are  drawn  from  those  accumulations  re^illy,  then,  at  tio« 
when  you  are  not  making  anything? — A.  Oh,  certainly ;  yes.  Inthi 
pi'riod  that  those  mills  have  existed  there  have  been  many  years  iW 
they  did  not  make  anything ;  but  so  far  as  paying  the  labor  is  eoDcemdi 
they  nev<»r  chan;:^e  it. 

Q.  Nor  the  rates! — A.  Nor  the  rates. 

Q.  Then  those  lar^r  accuinuhitions  are  in  their  nature  an  assuraM 
of  continuity  of  labor  to  the  operatives? — A.  Yes;  a  very  great  aaMtf- 
ance  of  tliiit,  jiimI  of  regularity  in  the  ]>ayment  of  wages. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  other  mills  you  represent,  what  of  tbenf 
You  spoke  of  Lewiston. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COLORED  QOODS. 

A.  Yes ;  those  are  colored  goods. 

Q.  And  you  are  the  selling  agents  for  those? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  other  niannfaetnnvs  bedsides  that  of  colored  pwKl* 
Ixnviston,  I  t4ike  it? — A.  Oh,  yes;  quit4»  a  number  of  mills.  Wodo 
have  much  to  do  with  Lewiston — only  this  one  mill. 

if.  Allow  m(»  to  ask  this  (piestioii  wliih*  we  are  upo;i  it  :   WlietlnTi 
prolits  upon  the  manufacture  of  colored  goods  like  the  K eeretl,  S;wi^] 
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Atoii  mills  that  yon  rcpreseDt,  liavo  an  a  nile  lKH*n  larger  tliau 
nafacture  of  other  kinds — of  the  more  common  kiudn  of  cot- 

if 

0PIT8  ON  COLORED  GOODS  CAUSES  COMPETITION  AND  OVER- 
PRODUCTION. 

Idedly  larger  np  to  the  last  year.    But  this  last  year  there  h<is 

inu8ual  depression  all  through,  from  the  fact  that  the  accunui- 

\  been  Sb  great  on  colored  goocls;  and  it  is  not  only  that,  but 

dividends  and  earnings  of  the  York  Mill,  ixsrhaps,  and  of  the 

1^  Mill  (which  has  b^n  a  very  prosperous  mill),  their  large 

for  a  long  i)eriod  has  invited  other  machinery  in  other  partn 

antr>'  to  go  onto  their  goods,  and  now  there  is  actually  too 

diinery  on  col(»red  goods,  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  bring 

elations  about  between  production  and  consumption. 

x>lored  goods  t — A.  Of  colored  goods. 

r  long  have  you  been  engaged  as  selling  agent  for  the  manu- 

of  New  England  t — A.  Eighteen  years. 

At  was  your  occupation  and  pursuit  before  that  t — A.  I  have 

lys  connected  with  the  dry-goods  business  in  various  ways.    1 

iSler  fifty  years  ago.    I  was  in  every  branch  of  the  business ;  1 

Bjobbing  business  seventeen  years. 

[AIRMAN.  I  did  not  begin  with  the  idea  of  examining  you  on 

»l  subject^  and  was  only  going  to  call  out  who  you  were,  and 

Senator  Pugh  if  he  would  examine  you. 

OH.  Oo  on.    I  can  ask  him  additional  questions. 

[AIRMAN.  Well,  Mr.  Bichardson,  you  have  heanl  the  examina- 

r.  Harding,  and  of  course  you  understand  the  general  subject 

oir^'.    We  are  not  inquiring  merely  as  to  one  specific  industry. 

Br  a  broad  matter. 

tTNESS.  Have  you  the  resolution  under  which  you  are  iwiting  t 

tAiRMAN.  Yes.    [The  resolution  is  read].    Of  course  that  is  an 

^ly  broad  authority. 

KTNESS.  Yes. 

[AIRMAN.  Any  observations  that  it  seems  proper  for  you  to 

tbe  subject^  mentioned,  or  any  collatenil  subject,  we  shouhl  lie 

wr  from  you.    You  can  take  up  one  or  all  of  the  snbjiH^ts  that 

I  your  mind — the  ex)ndition  of  the  ]>eople;  the  hours  of  labor; 

of  women  and  children;  the  wages  question;  the  siuiitary  i^n- 

'  the  placets  where  labor  is  i>erformed ;  and  of  the  home^  of  the 

le  education  of  the  i>eople,  and  industrial  questions  generally; 

that  would  openite  in  a  remedial  way  or  promote  the  general 

f  of  tlie  country*. 

nCT  VALUE  OF  INTELLIGENCE  AMONG  WAGE-EARNERS. 

ITNESS.  I  think  the  matter  of  educiitioi)  has  a  very  im|>ortant 
pon  the  manufacturers  of  New  England.  Intelligence  pays. 
M>thing  like  intelligence)  in  manufacturing.  I  recollect  some 
»  Horace  Mann  instituted  a  series  of  questions  for  the  Ix)well 
id  the  questions  dealt  largely  with  the  character  of  op|K>rtu- 
I  the  ofieratives  ha^l,  and  how  they  usimI  them.  For  instances  in 
there  was  al)out  one  thinl  of  the  employes  that  could  not  n^ud 
1}  then  anotlH  r  one-third  that  were  very  ignorant,  but  could 
ir  Dames,  and  in  looking  into  the  earnings  of  thes«  dillVreut 
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oi)erative8  it  was  shown  that  their  earnings  had  an  exact  proportion  to 
the  way  that  they  had  spent  their  time  in  the  development  of  tlieir 
minds.  It  showed  that  mind  told  in  manufacturing,  and  there  is  Dott- 
ing more  visible  to-day  in  Lowell  than  that  fact.  Intelligence  prodooM 
at  a  very  much  lower  rate  because  it  produces  more.  It  redaoes  the 
cost. 

IMPORTED  IGNORANT  HELP  RATED  LOW  ON  THE  PAY-ROLLS. 

The  labor  of  the  ignorant  help  that  we  import  is  at  a  lower  rate  on  the 
pay-roll ;  they  do  not  earn  nearly  as  much,  and  really  the  price  that  ii 
paid  for  labor  does  not  fully  indicate  the  cost  of  that  labor,  because  the 
intelligent,  higher  priced  labor  produces  very  much  more.  I  mean  tte 
cost  of  manufacturing,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing.  If  a 
manufacturer  can  produce  goods  cheaply  he  can  get  a  good  profit,  ott- 
erwise  he  will  get  none,  or  perhaps  only  a  very  small  profit. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  labor  generally — ^the  lowest  grade  aiid  lO  Ike 
grades  above— were  increased  in  intelligence,  not  one  more  thtn  u- 
other,  but  if  labor  universally  were  increase<l  in  intelligence,  prodnete 
would  be  cheapened  notwithstanding  f — ^A.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  qm- 
tion. 

Q.  Or  would  wages  be  increased,  and  cost  of  production  increased  a 
a  corresponding  degree  with  the  universal  increase  of  intelligence  amoic 
])rodui^rs  f 

INTELLIGENT  LABOR  PRODUOBS  AND  OONSUMBS  XORI. 

A.  I  think  the  natural  law  would  be  that  the  intelligent  hdp  wfii 
command  more,  and  demand  a  higher  price,  and  get  it. 

Q.  But  I  wa*'  only  speaking  as  to  the  amount  of  production.— A.  TV 
production  would  be  increased  by  intelligent  labor. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  a  corrresponding  heorf* 
derived  by  labor  itself  t — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  wants  of  labor  would  increase  with  intelligence,  and  themw* 
of  gratifying  their  wants  would  increase,  you  think,  in  a  still  lurpef 
])roportion ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  balance  would  be  maintained,  and  lH*neficial  n*nto 
follow  the  increase  of  intelligence  generally  t — A.  One  of  the  [jreatirf 
l)enetit>  of  our  American  uianufjujtures,  as  compared  with  otliiTC***' 
tries,  is  that  the  avera;»e  intelligence  of  help  is  of  a  higher  grade ;  W 
it  would  a])i»ly  perha]Ks  to  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  and  some  of  thf  <»W^ 
inaiinfaetiiring  towns.  In  Mr.  Flanling's  mill  he  makes  a  kind  of;t"«i* 
that  he  can  make  with  a  low  fonngn  labor,  and  that  would  i»n>teW 
pay  iH'tter  with  him  than  a  more  intelligent  and  higher-piicx^l  ta^** 
hut  wlien  you  produce  fine  cotton  goods  it  requirt^s  skilkMl  lalwir.  awl* 
flid'erent  class  of  labor  from  what  is  n^quired  in  his  mill. 

Q.  Skill  is  always  intelligent  f — A.  As  a  rule,  always. 

Q,  Assuming  that  anything  is  to  l)e  done  to  improve  the  giMitralfl* 
dition  nf  the  working  i)eople  in  this  country,  what  would  you  dot 

RAW  MATERIAL  SHOULD  BE  FREE. 

A.  The  first  thiug  I  would  do  would  be  to  equalize  raw  materiJ*] 
com)>ar(Ml  with  otlu^r  countries,  and  with  the  general  tarifif.    We  ba»ij 
labored  undtT  gn»at  disadvantages  here.     We  should  impn»ve  the 
dition  of  our  people  if  we  had  raw  material,  so  that  we  could  use  it ' 
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* 

i  great  many  kinds  of  f2:oo(l8  timt  wc  do  not  make  now.    Bat  if 

ive  raw  materials  standing  at  too  high  a  cost^  it  is  an  impediment 

iflects  npon  the  laborers,  bocaase  they  do  not  have  the  field  to  oper- 

:  yet  if  our  manufactured  raw  materials  were  free 

mdustry  would  become  more  diversified f — A.  More  diversifiedf 

le  result  would  be  exceedingly  favorable. 

Whikt  would  you  do  to  equalize  the  cost  of  raw  material  to  our 

^  then  f — A.  I  should  make  it  free  of  duty. 

WHAT  ABB  BAW  MATEBL^LSf 

What  would  you  be  understood  to  include  as  raw  material  t — ^A. 
we  have  no  duty  on  cotton  ;  but  I  should  include  wool  and  all 
bUs  that  we  call  dye-stuflfs— chemicals  of  all  kinds. 
Sow  important  an  item  are  chemicals  or  dye-stulTsy  oils,  and  what- 
fiters  into  the  manufacture  aside  from  the  cotton  or  the  wool  that 
MTt  f — A.  By  dissecting  Mr.  Harding's  evidence  you  will  see  that 
m  depend  entirely  on  the  kind  of  goc^s  you  make.    In  the  Lowell 

I  Company,  besides  the  wool,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  items  that 
Bake  up  the  c*x>8t.  In  the  first  place  our  designing  department  in 
mell  Company  costs  us  $40,000  a  year. 

bi  that  an  importation  f — A.  No,  sir. 

BENEFITS  OP  THE  SCHOOL  OP  TECHNOLOGY. 

Wliat  I  meant  to  ask  is  this:  Is  the  man  who  designs  a  foreigner, 
yf — A.  It  has  been  the  case  heretofore;  but  our  school  of  tech- 
f  here  in  Boston  is  turning  out  some  designers.  We  have  two  or 
of  them  in  our  business. 

3o  that  in  tliat  department  we  are  going  to  have  a  supply  f — A. 
is  progress  in  that  department,  and  it  is  a  very  import4int  depart- 
too. 

Pecuniarily  important! — A.  Yes;  and  it  balances  up  the  mann- 
ing inten^sts  better.  It  enables  a  certain  chias  of  the  young  i»eo- 
be  educated  in  the  right  line.  We  have  something  t4>  fall  kick 
If  we  are  short  of  designers.  Sometimes  we  are  bblige<l  t4>  go  to 
•  to  get  them,  which  is  very  ine^)nvenieiit,  and  it  is  a  great  deal 
for  our  manufacturing  interests  to  produce  them  at  home  if  i>os- 

CHEMICALS  IN  MANUFACTUEES. 

We  were  speaking  of  the  equalization  of  the  cost  of  raw  material, 
ave  mentiomnl  the  designer's  department.     Anything  else f — A. 

II  kinds  of  chemic^als.  There  was  a  large  iulvance  in  the  last  tariff 
i  way.  Chemicals  were  rt»lieved  of  the  burden  very  much,  but 
lly.    It  was  a  long  step  and  a  valuable  one,  however. 

la  reganl  to  chemicals,  are  we  producing  them  to  any  great  ex- 
ID  far  as  they  enter  into  manufacture  in  this  country  t — A.  Yes; 
igaining  that  way  all  the  time. 

Chaibman.  I  know  that  those  interested  in  chemical  industries 
acme  fault  with  the  reductions  which  seemed  to  please  the  other 
hcturers. 

Witness.  Yes;  there  was  in  Baltimore  and  PhiUulelphia  quite 
|KMiition  to  making  chemicals  free,  because  their  industries  were 
ring  develope<l. 
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ff 

Q.  In  eqaaliziug  the  costof  r:nv  inaU'>ria1  and  rcckonin^^  yonrdMoii 
calsas  raw  materials  (far  they  are  solo  themannfacturers),  woaldyn 
be  in  much  haste  in  that  process  of  equalization  t 

DAMAGE  RESULTING  FROM  TARIFF  AGITATION. 

A.  Well,  any  change  in  the  tariff  is  very  damRging. 
The  Chairman.  Taking  the  conntry  as  a  whole,  I  mean  f 
The  Witness.  The  conntry  as  a  whole  would  be  very  much  better 
off — more  prosperous  for  the  next  five  years  by  letting  the  tariff  ranaui 
as  it  is,  although  the  tariff  is  not  what  we  wanted.  The  rednetioDOi 
wool  is  very  slight,  and  we  use  such  an  enormous  quantity  in  oar  cvpct 
mill — 15,000  pounds  a  day — that  it  means  something. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  WOOL. 

Q.  And  yet  much  greater  reduction  would  mean  something  to  the 
wool-producer,  would  it  not  f — A.  Yes;  but  the  wocd-producer  has  hid 
all  the  advantages  so  far.  The  wool-grower  of  the  Went  has  ooDtiolM 
the  tiinfi'— the  last  tariffs  that  we  have  made — they  have  really  eoi- 
trolled  the  duties  that  have  been  decided  upon. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  corresponding  development  of  the  wool  prodd- 
ing industry  in  the  West  t — A.  I  want  to  explain  a  moment.  People 
not  agreed  upon  that  exactly.  There  are  two  interests  to-day; 
think  that  the  wool  interest  has  yielded  and  been  liberal ;  bat  theootloi 
interests  feel  that  the  wool  interests  have  been  pretty  severe,  andUiiik 
that  the  duty  on  wool  is  higher  than  it  ought  to  be. 

COMPETITION  BETWEEN  COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  TRADES. 

Q.  There  is  then  developed,  of  course,  two  classes  of  com]M*tition- 
one  between  the  various  establij$hmeut«  engage<l  in  a  particular  mann- 
factiiro — those  who,  for  instance,  abroad,  manufacture  w<K>lfii  ^mkIs 
and  at  lioiue  manufacture  wi>olen  goods,  and  then  those  at  ho»ieiwl>i* 
tween  themselves ;  so  that  these  two  great  trades  come  in  competitioD- 
the  cotton  and  woolen  trades — for  the  clothing  market? — A.  Tea  Cff- 
tain  <\\tent,  yes — not  necessarily  to  a  damaging  competition;  it  i»* 
healthy  competition. 

Q.  Kut  the  principle  of  competition  is  involved  when  the  cotton  inter- 
ests Siiy  that  the  woolen  interests  have  been  too  highly  protected  witi 
regard  to  raw  material? — A.  Yes;  but  I  am  on  Imtli  sides.  I  ami 
woolen  manufacturer  and  a  cotton  manufacturtM-,  although  the cottia 
dominates  with  us.  We  have  four  mills  that  manufacture  ^,()00halrt 
of  cotton  each  a  year. 

UNFAIR  DISCRIMINATION   OF  THE  PRESENT   TARIFF. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  that.,  from  your  stand-point  .as  a  representative  of  thf 
cotton  interest,  you  state  this  as  to  the  protection  of  the  wool  gn)wer<»f 
the  West,  or  do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  your  judgment  as  a  eitiz<*ncf 
the  country,  without  regard  to  the  interests  yon  n'!]>resent,  yon  think 
that  the  wool  has  ha<l  a  high  ])rotect ion  in  the  past? — A.  As  tli  n?» 
nave  been  in  the  past  I  should  not  say  that,  b<M*ause  in  the  tariff  I M'foff 
this  last  one  there  were  <*om])(*iisating  a<lvautages  for  cot  ton  niul  K 
woolen  mannfactur(M*s  iu  tin*  variety  of  goods  that  were  mad«',  hni  Ibf 
last  <arifl'<liscriniinate<l  unfavorably  on  a  great  many  things. 
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Q.  Yon  meuu  by  tlie  liist  tariff  the  last  winter's  tiirififf — A.  V«*s;  tliey 
i^ainnl  the  dnty  on  wool,  and  took  it  off  on  woolen  goods,  as  Mr.  Hard 
Bgwiid,  which  is  nothing  that  the  general  public  sees,  but  a  manufact- 
Dtr  feels  it  very  quickly  in  running  his  uiiichinery. 

COTTON  MANUPACTUBK  AND  FREE  TRADE. 

But  we  have  no  fault  to  find  in  the  cotton  trade.  We  can  get  along. 
[fh>iit>t  know  but  what  we  (*x)uld  get  along  with  fret*)  traile  in  the  c<»t- 
taQ  buiiiness  of  this  ivtuntry  if  they  would  give  us  fi'ee  material  to  work 
Vhli. 

Q.  What  material  would  be  needed  to  be  ma4le  freet — A.  There  are 
let  imuiy  materials  that  work  into  cotton  manufacture  or  pay  a  dnty 
dttt  is  burdensome — very  few ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  cott4Mi  is  com- 
UbhI  with  wool  largely,  it  would  not  be  very  much  affectetl. 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN   INTERESTS  CORRELATED. 

().  Not  very  much  affected,  you  mean,  by  a  tariff  one  w«y  or  the 
Mirrt— A.  By  a  tariff  one  wa^^  or  the  other;  butcotttm  an«l  w(n>1  work 
l||Hli«T  in  many  departments  of  business.  In  dress  g<NKls,  tor  instance, 
liiie(»tton  and  WfM)l,  or  worsted  and  cotton.  So  it  is  throughout, 
^eyare  not  entirely  inde|)endent  of  each  other.  Tnke  all  our  numbers 
Itfsotton  from  below  14  (we  ex|M>rt  those  very  largely)  and  there  is  no 
Illy,  Imt  wfien  you  come  to  get  on  to  our  finer  gcNNls  there  is  a  duty, 
mflo  not  feel  it  very  much  in  our  businc>ss.  A  gentleman' whom  you 
Mtiill  hen*,  Mr.  Lyman,  is  tre4isun)r  of  tlu*  I/owell  Carp«*t  Mill,  auid 
itreasurer  of  a  small  mill  up  in  Ilolyoke  which  makes  s|nk)1  (*ottou; 
Uiiuill  feels  severely'  the  want  of  a  low  tariff,  yet  it  is  very  high  on 
i|ool  cotton  now.  As  things  are  to-day  I  do  not  think  it  would  maike 
iqr  diffeivnoe. 

MTON  factories  established  here  by  ENGLISH  FIRMS  TO  AVOID 

DUTIES. 

^ Ike  machinery  of  England  is  all  here  to-day.  For  instance,  Cimtes, 
grmt  cotton  manufiicturer,  moved  his  niacrhinerv  to  Philadelphia, 
with  Clark,  and  sevenil  manuAicturers  of  Kurope — they  could  not 
mfactnre  s|kn)1  cotton  in  Scotland  and  Maneliestcr  to  (*om|H'te  with 
^  Willimantic,"  which  is  a  remarkable  establisliment  n«*ar  llartford, 
this  Holyoke  mill  that  Mr.  Lyman  represents  ;  it  li:is  n*ally  bn>ught 
people  here  to  manufacture  goods  on  this  side  of  the  water.  And 
is  the  true  way.  It  is  to  the  intert^st  of  this  <MMintry.  We  ought 
\Wmke  OUT  own  goods  here,  and  when  you  bring  manufactun^rs  into  a 
lition  that  they  can  come  here  with  their  nuu'hinery  and  Ih'  one  of 
'ttien  they  are  all  right.  Their  com|>etition  we  aw  rtsidy  to  meet. 
that  is  the  case  now  with  the  spool  cotton  interest.  We  art*  crom- 
Miiig  wiUi  them  here  on  our  own  groun<l. 
^  And  all  competing  for  the  foreign  market f — A.  Yes. 
f%  That  is  the  8|>«ml  eMton  interest! — A.  Yes;  though  we  are  now 
Iparting  all  the  lower  gra4les  of  giHxls.  I  re(T<i11ect  thnn*  years  ago  we 
Itarted  about  64,tM)0  badi^  of  goixls. 

r 

>  CLASSIFICATION   (►F   COTTON   M  A  NT  t  FACT  H  RES. 

t^  YfHi  said  that  all  ntnnlH'rs  In*Iow  11  ofi^otton  gcNMls  you  wereable 
•SfMirt.     What  does  No.  14  meant — A.  It  is  No.  14  yarn. 
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Tbe  OnAiRHAK.  I  did  not  know  but  that  it  liod  a'clamiflcsttawiil 
reference  to  qntility.' 

The  WiTNKss,  No ;  it  is  the  nnmbor  of  the  yarn  Bpon.  Ow  nDI 
uinke  but  very  i'«w  gootla  that  am  made  of  more  than  0  or  10, 

Q.  What  are  tht3  ratarfiest  ev«r  tnadet — A.  There  aro  duvkft,aiuhi 
So.  8,  aiid  tiioy  com«  down  1«  Nob.  3  and  3. 

Q.  Wliivt  are  Nos.  2  and  3  rna4le  fort— A.  Dncki. 

Q.  That  is  the  size  of  the  thread  T— A.  Tea. 
By  Mr.  Pdgb  : 

Q.  Whatclass  of  goodf)  iatnadenpof  No.  14t — A.  Heavy  tttifrtiaff 
fioeJi  as  you  are  beginning  to  makw  in  the  South  very  larcvly- 

Q.  And  drilliugnf — A.  Yes;  13  and  14  drillings;  aiicT  tiii>!U.-Tt>an 
ex|ior1.ine  all  over  tliii  wnrhl,  nioro  or  Ip.uk.  I  wan  coing  to  myAi 
thiTfl  or  four  years  ago,  I  think  it  was,  fi4,<»00  pnckagiw  wi'^rv  extmrfrf 
and  tlii^  luills  we  represent  export  23,<H>0  to-day. 

POBEION  HABKETS   OtTT  OPP   BY   THE  OHINIiSE  BXOLCtSIOlt  4(T. 

But  the  export  tnule  has  fallen  off  daring  thu  laHt  year  or  Ivk  Tta 
lant  le^iiidatiou  of  Oongree»  m^^rding  Ohinit  has  dain»g»l  it. 

Q.  That  is,  the  legislation  oxchuliiig  ChiuameuT — A.  Yvs, 

(j.  The  Ohineae  [)eople  won't  boy  our  goodw  now,  du  yuo  oieaii  t-jL 
That  had  a  decided  eO^ect  on  the  buHinesn. 

Q.  Owin^  to  the  unfavorable  impression  ereatod  on  the  Chhiiw» 
tlonal  mind  I— A.  Ye^;  they  telt  very  sore  al^nit  it,  and  hare  not  |)i 
over  it  For  the  last  year  or  two  they  won't  bny  our  goods.  DUmi 
I>erliap8,  will  {pve  some  other  reason  for  it;  hut  wv,  a«  tDerrliaHli,tUift 
that  is  a  very  strong  reason  for  it. 

THK   TAREPF   OF   SLIGHT   IMFOETANCE   NOW   TO  OOTTOS   fNTKKWIfc 

Q.  I  nnilerstand  yon  that  the  tariiT  is  of  little  iuiportuncv  oniii|u» 
tively  to  the  eotton  manufactaring  inlerei^ts.  ai4id»  from  ita  intf  nuiiim 
with  thu  woolen  interest  at  the  present  time. — A.  All  )h>Iow  ym.'J>n^ 
40  yams  aro  of  very  little  consequence.  Wc  can  make  them,  allhai^ 
Mr.  Atkinson  is  coming  here  to  testify  before  thu  esommitteeiiuidM 
will  saiy  that  we  could  not  make  them  and  uomgielA^  on  30h  and  VHi;  M 
we  have  done  it,  aiul  the  tendency  in  that  way. 

Q.  Give  us  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  cotton  niannfiicUiriw 
luttireHt'S  of  the  country  Dpon  yarns  below  about  No,  30. — A.  U  I 
only  a  Ruiall  item,  t>ecanse  if  you  look  at  all  the  Fall  Uiviv  niith}* 
will  llnd  them  making  No.  30  goods. 

Q.  They  uaiiiiot  ex^iort  No.  30  f — A.  They  ciinnot  export  Not  "4 
any  extend 

Q.  How  far  do  these  numbers  rnnt — A.  To  40. 

(j.  The  mont  of  thif  mauni^ture  is  about  30  T — A.  Well,  I  oof^Mt 
to  xay  the  most.     Such  a  mill  as  tlie  AmoHkcag  mattes  23  or  33. 

Q.  And  they  export,  do  they  f — A.  They  export;  bat  a  largp  soM 
of  their  gooils  aro  colored  goods. 

VALUE  OP  PBOTEOTION  IN   THE  PAST  TO  00TTO5   tlfTEBHtlS, 

Q.  Has  the  tariff  at  any  former  p*»riod  been  of  enntw>qaenn>t*ll' 
notion  gomlsT — A.  Oh,  yes;  verj-  largely.  Within  my  n«»  etprti"! 
nnd  rettnllection  we  have  aeon  oottoum  wbidi  were  made  in  India  m^ 
hen.'  ill  liost^m. 
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Q.  To  what  do  yon  attribute  this  condition  now  cxlBtin^,  when  we 
m  compote  with  foreign  markets  to  the  extent  that  we  do?— A.  Bda- 
ll^n  and  intelligence  in  labor  and  in  the  nse  and  application  of  ma- 
kinen*  to  labor.    That  is  a  very  ^ood  point. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  the  tarilT  having  hald  some  relation  to  the  develop- 
not  of  the  cotton  industry  and  of  its  having  been  more  im|>ortant 
liHierto,  in  what  way  f — A.  Becanse  we  conld  not  make  the  goods  as 
keaply  as  England  or  Franee  oonld,  and  the  tariff  enabled  as  to  pro- 
kot  the  goods  and  place  them  in  the  market. 

Q.  And  on  that  protection  oar  laborers  became  edacated  f — A.  Yes. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

• 

Q.  They  have  aoqaired  now  this  mental  qaalification  and  skill  of  fin- 
..  We  are  better  edacated  as  manufactarers  than  we  were  thirty 
ago,  and  the  South  is  going  to  compete  with  us  just  in  proi>ortion 
•  that  deveiopment.in  education. 

Q.  Then  1  understand  your  statement  to  be,  substantially,  tbat  this 
wotnm  of  education  in  industry  is  one  of  slow  growth,  and  requires  a 
mt  length  of  time  before  the  people  acquire  itt — A.  Yes;*  it  is  in  a 
Msure  undefined ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  absolutely  an  element  that 
priifles  the  result  very  much. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  what  has  resulted  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
Mqr  resolt  in  the  wool^  trade,  with  reference  to  our  being  able  at  some 
M  to  export! — ^A.  There  are  a  great  many  more  difficulties  in  the 
Ptslen  bosineBs  than  in  the  cotton.  There  is  wonderful  skill  in  woolen 
mnlactore,  so  for  as  oar  foreign  competitors  are  concerned,  in  using 
Mrgnuies  of  stock — making  handsome  goods  without  wool  in  them. 

ENGLISH  WOOLENS  WITHOUT  WOOL. 

Q.  What  is  in  it! — A.  Everything  but  wool,  pretty  mncli.     It  is 

ederful  how,  in  Yorkshire,  they  will  manage  to  work  in  jut4>,  and  all 
ordinary  materials  that  are  ever  used  in  nianufactnriiig,  and  give 
appearance  really  of  good  stock.    As  Mr.  Uanliiig  said,  we  are 
ig  on  them  very  mu<;h  in  that  respect,  but  we  sliall  not  be  able  to 
with  them  until  we  can  make  good-loiiking  goods  out  of  |>oor 

Q.  Is  not  that  attended  with  the  necessary  loss  of  quality— useful- 
IIMt^A.  Measurably  so;  but  they  work  up  an  artic*1e  that  h\%H  re^illy 
lay  good  wearing  qualities.  It  is  antonishing  how  much  Hkill  there  is 
bth^  way.  It  is  a  small  thing,  but  a  vor^*  im])ortant  one*.  If  they 
IM  pitMluoe  goods  that  cost  them  25  to  50  cents  because  of  this  skill, 
M  we  produce  an  article  at  more  than  double,  say  at  75  cents  to  $1, 
hi  which  does  not  appear  any  better  than  theirs,  and  yet  we  contend 
lit  oor  goods  are  worth  a  great  deal  more,  that  is  one  of  the  battles 
pktve  to  fight.  Our  Roods  are  better,  but  the  api>earance  is  on  the 
Be  of  the  English  goods— in  woolens,  I  mean ;  not  in  cottons. 

Q.  Can  they  work  other  material  into  cotton  t — A.  No.  We  are  all 
l^wilh'them  in  cotton.  There  is  no  difiicnlty  tlien\  They  cannot 
op  the  raw  material  and  put  it  out  of  sight,  as  they  can  in  woolens. 

ON  AMERICAN  XANUFAGTUBERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOGUS  WOOLKN8. 

H,  In  other  words,  cheating  is  esisier  in  woolen  than  in  the  eotton 
ftimetf — A.  Decidedly  so.     It  has  really  killed  ofl'  the  Hniall  mnna 
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factorers  in  this  oountry.  Tbeae  bogiis  goods,  as  »  Qsll  then.  Iuitc 
killed  off  the  honest  American  mMiafiBctmers  who  not  have'  lap 
c*4ipital.  People  like  to  buy  ipiod-looking  aitiele  u  it  is  not  worth  t 
quarter  as  mach  as  a  b        *       w  .         * 

1)  then,  for  this  tendemay  of  iMMh 

b  bodies  in  mannfiMstore— ts  Ivp 

nt  of  the  small  mannflBMStonrC* 

U3  iden<q^  now  as  foruieriy ;  tthv 

to  compete  with  improved  m 

■or  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  doM 

e  large  corporations  conl^ani 


Q.  Yon  think  there  is  a  i       iff  r 
iiess  to  the  management      < 
establishments  and  to  the  es 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  iB  tuts  oa 
been  a  necessity,  because  we  haw 
chinery  in  Europe  Mid  their  skillea 
by  small  capitalists  or  individus^s. 

themselves  of  all  the  advantages  tiuto  Europe  had,  whereas  the 
ones  could  not. 


SUPERIORITY  OF  AXBRIOAH  WOOLEN  XAGBIKEET. 


But  now,  at  this  period,  the  power 
been  really  wiped  out  largely  by 
Q.  Of  our  own  f — ^A.  Of  our 
Q.  Woolen  machinery  f — ^A.  Vvei 


'  the  English  mannfhetarer  hi 
e  of  improved  maoiiiiiaiy. 


than  they  have  gone  in  I 
beyond  a  certain  port      oi 
are  very  tenacious  on  i     t  pi 


improved  machinery 
Q.  It  manages       > 

the  manufacturer  in  t 
Q.  When  we  get  ao 

labor  of  England  v 


Hi 


T 

43hi 

t; 


ne  gone  ahead  in  madtiMiy 
ibor  in  Bngfaind  will  ml  abt 
r  to  be  used  in  thrir  mills;  tlv 
laborers  of  Bnglaiid  dieMsAi 
o  the  mfll. 
in  that  le^ieett— A.  It 


lOb 


top 
Kt9ep  ouif  t 


ire  cheaply  than  fliej,  thM  Al] 
iductions,  will  it  nott 


AN  ENGLISH  TARIFF  TO  PROTECT  ENGLISH  LABOB 

COMPETITION. 


FROM  AXBKItf 


.    A.  It  will  be  very  apt  to.    They  have  always  used  the  tariff  to  pi*- 
tkH^t  their  own  labor  in  England ;  always. 

Q.  Preseiitly  the  laborer  will  establish  a  tariff  there  to  protect  himftS^ 
will  be  nott — A.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  that  look  for  the  future. 

Q.  Then,  there  is  growing  up  in  a  large  way,  you  think,  an  apprehfft- 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  labor  in  Europe,  that  it  may  yet  have  to  eoE- 
peto.  with  the  lalior  of  America  t — A.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  of  tM 
cliaracter  iu  Mancbester,  England,  and  in  all  the  mannfactunng  dii- 
tn<;ts  of  Europe.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  they  fear.  It>j 
iliKturbs  them  very  much  indeed. 

Q.  An<l  it  is  the  labor  element  that  has  this  apprehension  f — A.  Itii 
the  labor,  not  the  capital ;  capital  can  take  care  of  itself. 

Q.  It  ciin  come  here,  as  in  the  cases  you  mentioned  f — A.  Tea ;  1 1^ 
not  think  one  man  in  nve  hundred  in  the  United  States  knows  that  M 
Coates  spool  cotton  is  made  in  this  country  now. 

Q.  And  they  do  not  understand  the  secret  of  it  all — ^that  it  is  tki 
eff(»rt  of  capital  to  protect  itself  in  a<lvance.  That,  howeveri  has  br 
Ktriict4Mi  labor  in  England,  and  it  creates  the  existing  tendency  that  }«i 
speak  of  there. 

ENGLISH  LABOR  OONTBOLS  ENOLISH  MANUFACTTJ11KR& 

A.  LalK)r  ih  thorouj^hly  organized  in  England,  and  has  great  ocntiil 
over  the  manufacturers,  and  the  manufacturers  submit,  rather  tM] 
quarrel. 
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Q.  What  18  your  view  of  the  effect  opoti  tlie  intere^tK  t»r  labor  itself 
t  the  entabliHliment  of  labor  orgauizations — tra<le8  uni<MiH,  and  the 
iket — A.  So  far  a8  1  have  ever  been  able  to  discern,  it  h:i8  l»cen  dam- 
igiuf;  t4»  the  laborer. 

Q.  Yet  it  has  given  labor  the  control  of  capital  abroiul  t — A.  Yes ; 
fH  there  is  a  certain  injury  which  that  produces. 

Q.  Capital  is  driven  to  protect  itself  by  emigrating  to  other  i-nniu- 
Krintf — A.  Yee. 

Q.  And  there  is  where  the  injury  to  labor  comes  in  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  if  capital  combines  to  protect  itself  against  lalN>r,  what  re- 
Mrce  has  labor  got,  but  to  do  the  same  thing  t — A.  ('a]ntal  never  has 
il  this  country,  and  I  should  say  not  in  Eun>p(>,  to  any  great  extent, 
mihined  as  against  labor.    We  are  all  frienils  of  labor. 

RiTIONAX.  PROSPEBITY  DEPENDENT  UPON  THE  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

The  pro8i>erity  of  this  country  has  deiH'nde<l  for  the  last  fifty  years 
llnest  entirely  on  the  condition  of  hibor.  When  lalMir  is  deprusseil  and 
Piurly  paid,  the  business  industries  of  this  country  suffer  direirtly  and 
My  materially  all  through.  You  cannot  have  low  and  depresseil  labor 
ttd  A  prospon>u8  business  or  a  pn»s|N*n>us  country. 
.Q.  Not  pn>s|H»rous  for  the  capitalist,  even  t — A.  No ;  if  capital  pros- 

5B  it  is  ut<ed  in  the  development  of  tlie  various  inten*sts  of  the  coun- 
,  and  that  everylxnly  has  its  share  of. 

Q.  You  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  division  or  line  of  demarka- 
Ihabetwetai  the  capitalist  and  laboi*er  in  this  country,  do  jouf — A. 
Bo;  I  have  never  seen  it. 
Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  capitalists  in  this  c*ountry — I  mean 
who  are  engaged  in  gnMitenteri>nsesand  manage  them  in  a  large 
V)|y — look  u|>on  it  as  a  fundamental  profiosition  to  their  own  success 
ttit  hibor  must  also  do  well  t — A.  Yes. 

THE  POLICY  OF  CAPITAL  TOWARDS  LABOR. 

Q.  And  they  act  uimiu  that  as  an  economic  fact  or  law  t — A.  Yes ;  their 

fetop(Brience  temthes  them  that.  It  does  not  always  e.ome  at  once  ;  but 
mil  is  the  result.  If  you  look  at  all  our  depressed  tinies,  going  to  1H^> 
1837,  you  will  find  that  that  hi&s  l>een  the  result.  At  the  time  that 
'.  Harding  mentioned  to  day,  when  he  resumed  business  in  1837,  there 
Ibis  no  compensation  you  may  say  for  labor.  Lal>or  did  not  have  a  mar- 
lilt  value. 
Q.  I  am  asking  now,  Mr.  Kichardson,  for  the  fiict  u{N>n  which  manu- 
irers  act  in  shaping  their  business  policy,  and  not  what  oiay  Ik^  ymir 
iviilual  opinion,  or  what  would  Im>  right  f»r  U'st. — A.  I  think  that 
ital  understands  that  the  s(H;urity  of  l;il)or,  and  the  ultimate  results 
iioy  of  the  departments  of  business  reipiire  that  lalN>r  should  l)e  well 

I  think  that  is  a  fundamental  fsict  in  this  eountry. 
9>  And  that  it  is,sicted  u|K>nf — A.  And  that  it  is  aete«l  u|)on. 
%,  Capital  tjikes  it  into  considenition,  just  as  mu«!h  as  it  takes  into 

lenition  the  price  of  raw  material  t — A.  Yes. 
Q,  We  have  got  to  i>ay  this  lal>or  well,  or  it  hurts  iis? — A.  Well,  it 

not  hurt  us  to  pay  ial>or  well. 
'Q.  Bat  the  capitalist,  you  mean,  says,  ^*- 1  must  pay  this  hilnir  well  or 
^Will  iiijurt*  me'^t — A.  That  is  the  h^»liiig.     All  our  large  mills,  esjn*- 
If.  ami  8ome  small  manufiictun  rs  may  teel  thiit  they  ciiunot  afl'ord  to 
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itieot  Ilii'M!  (lucstioiis,  but  Uie  lurgB  onea  do  it ;  it  u  one  of  Uie  & 
iiif tital  elonifiittf  of  tbi>ir  mnnaifement. 

C^.  And  you  iind(>rfitiiiid  that  ttiuy  aro  driven  by  tbeir  cxperieitnU  ' 
tliid  RoncliiHion,  and  tUat  they  act  ui>on  itt — A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  And  Mi(>y  titady  tho  iiituretitB  of  labor  as  tli^ir  own  T — A 
own.    It  Uaei  itlwaya  l)con  so,  ectpt-cially  in  Lowell.     1  am  mote  i 
quainUid  there  than  elsewhere. 

THE  PROFIT  OF  OAPITAlJ  THE   INTEREST   OF   LABOR. 

Q.  They  Btudy  the  interest  of  lalior  for  their  own  [)n>flt1 — A.  Tm; 
aii<l  their  own  protection,  because  tJte  good-will  of  the  laborer  id  koj 
eKHeutial  to  the  inaunfaetorer.  It  is  abEu>lnl£ly  important  to  pme^Hoitj 
in  t-ondnetini;  biiHincsK.  Yon  have  got  to  have  your  lalmrer  8taiid  ii|xn 
a  };rou)id  tliat  is,  iu  his  mind,  e^nitable  and  right.,  in  order  to  obUJQ 
the  greatest  iidvantages  from  his  labor.  He  will  do  hid  duty  better,  4Bd 
in  every  way  l>e  a  biatter  protlucing  power,  if  hn  ia  well  paid.  Itol 
state  it  clearly  1 

The  CoAiRMAN.  Tes.  I  do  not  oak  it  (and  yt>a  do  not  state,  1  pn 
Bume),  as  an  opinion  of  yonr  own  oh  to  what  woald  be  best;  but,u 
matter  of  fact,  what  the  practice  and  the  rule  are. 

The  WiTNKSS.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Puoo : 

Q,  Are  there  any  importers  in  Ibis  city  t — A.  None  that  «re«(nellj 
mt.  The  iiniiortere  Iiave  Iieen  driven  from  the  field  ultoost  i-nti»ly.  I 
inf4kn  tht;  importing  bnainuss  as  a  6[>eeiHlty  lifw  lH«n  dri\-«n  frun  Ibl 
Held.  All  our  drycomlK  merchants  import  more  or  loss  of  their  puk 
Take  .lordan,  Marsh  &  Co.,  they  inifwrt  Inr^ly,  but  tJiey  biij  non 
American  goods  and  Bell  more  of  lliem  than  tboy  do  of  forHRn;  M 
formerly — up  to  the  time  that  the  tariff  bi-fore  thi.-*  lii«t  wa«  [uwewl— n 
had  a  large  number  of  houst^s  here  that  did  a  foreign  business. 
By  the  ChaibuAN  : 

Q,  Excluflivclyl — A.  Yes;  I  was  going  to  say  that  there  were 
more  than  ten  importing  houses  in  New  York  altogether,  uioatuf  li 
have  gone  into  the  commission  business. 
By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Uo  you  wll  many  goods  for  foreign  export! — A.  Ye«. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  IT,  1881 
KuFus  S.  Fbqst  examined. 

Uy  Mr.  PoQH: 
QueKtion.  Y'our  residence  is  where  T — Answer.  At  Olielffift,  !■  ll 
Hi  ate. 

(J.  What  rt^ation  do  you  occupy  to  this  qocstioD  of  labor  Mid  cafiitrf- 
in  what  iH)8ition  arc  yont 

WOOLEN  UAHDFAGTUBBS. 

A.  I  am  interested  in  the  woolen  manafuctare,  and  selling  i 
goods  on  commistiion. 
Q,  Do  you  bold  any  office  of  trust  conneeted  witli  thuL  bustticnt'^ 
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ft  director  in  w.  of  the  milte  tliat  we  sell  for,  but  most  of  our 
are  not  incorpo      ed. 

Do  yon  belong  lo,  or  represent,  any  association  of  capital  employed 
» business  f — A.  I  am  holding  the  position  at  present  of  president 
\  National  Association  of  Wool  Manofocturers. 
How  long  have  yon  been  connected  with  these  industries  f — A. 
twenty  years. 

In  this  State  t — A.  In  this  and  otlier  States. 
What  amount  of  capital  and  labor  do  the  corix)rations  or  com- 
I  yon  are  connected  with  control  or  employ! — A.  Over  $2,000,000. 
Aiid  what  number  of  laborers  do  yon  employ,  in  round  numbers  f 
I  Witness.  These  different  factories  we  sell  for  f 
PuoH.  Yes. 

Somewhat  over  one  thousand  employ^. 

They  manufacture  wool,  and  what  else— any  cotton  V-A.  Only 
n  goods. 

How  long  have  those  industries  been  oiiemting  under  your  cc»n- 
r  to  your  knowledge  f — ^A.  The  different  mills  vary  from  eight 
to  thirty  years. 

RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  TO  WOOLEN  OPERATIVES. 

• 

Are  yon  familiar  with  the  rate  of  pay  of  the  Ial>orers  emjiloyed 
•e  indnstries — the  general  average  pay  to  the  different  grades  of 
t— A.  Yes. 

Please  state  them. — A.  I  should  say  that  overseers  in  the  different 
I  in  a  woolen  factory  wonld  average  about  $3  )>er  day.    I  don't 
lee  yon  care  abont  going  up  to  the  superintendents. 
.PuoH.  No,  sir;  those  that  are  no(  in  immediate  contact  with 
lenitives  we  do  not  care  so  much  about. 

)  Witness.  The  overseers  in  the  different  rooms  receive,  I  nliould 
0 }  I  think  that  wonld  be  a  fair  estimate.  If  the  re|K>rter8  do  not 
down  all  I  say,  I  can  explain  it  to  the  committee.  For  instuuce, 
•e  of  onr  own  factories  we  are  paying  $5  a  day  for  some  of  our 
esra,  and  yet  in  other  factories,  where  not  so  much  skill  or  exi>en- 
k  requiretl,  we  only  pay  $2.5(h  But  I  think  $3  a  day  is  a  fair  es- 
e  of  the  wages  of  overseers  in  the  factories  of  New  Enghuid  and 
ghout  the  country.  In  the  larger  factories  they  pay  more,.bnt  in 
nailer,  where  not  so  much  skill  is  reqnireil,  thoy  pay  {>erlia)>8  $12.25, 
Bg  the  average  probably  $3  a  day  for  the  ovorseiMH.  Then  I 
dsay  that  men  working  in  the  card-room  would  averagi*  $1.75  |ht 
Spinners,  about  $1.75  per  day  ;  weavers,  male  and  female  together. 

I  average  $1.33  per  day — those  who  attend  the  looms.  Let  me  ex- 
what  1  mean  by  that.    We  have  weavers  in  one  of  these  mills  with 

I I  have  been  connected  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  who  will  ea^rn 
lay,  and  others  of  less  skill,  and  i>erhapM  less  strength,  will  earn 
tts  a  day  until  the}*  get  educated  to  the  buHiness.  For  that  real- 
[  place  the  average  at  $1.33  for  the  skilled  and  unskilltnl  labor  of 
ms  in  woolen  factories.  When  you  are  ready  to  compare  thesis 
I  with  those  abroad,  1  have  with  me  a  document  issued  by  the  State 
rtment  at  Washington,  entitled  ^^  Commercial  Relations  of  tlie 
d States;  Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills  in  Europe,"  dated  September, 
which  gives  the  )>rices  as  refKirted  by  our  consuls  in  the  different 
rise  of  Kuroi>e.  I  would  like  to  compare  those  prices  with  the 
Mi  prices  as  given  to  you  here. 

ProH.  Do  MO. 
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UELATIYE  WAGES  OF  WOOLEN  AND  COTTON  OPERATIYSS  III   EUUOPX 

AND  AMERICA. 

The  Witness.  Perhaps  1  ought  to  state  aboat  the  prices  paid  for 
mere  commou  labor  in  the  mills,  that  is,  the  lowest  class  of  labor.  I 
thiuk  that  that  would  average  about  $1.20  per  day  in  the  mill.  I  havn 
before  me  the  rei>ort  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Bheims,  in  Fraiioe^ 
in  whicli  he  states  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  all  the  manufactnriof 
establishments  at  liheims  are  seventy-two  hours  i)er  week. 

Q.  Twelve  hours  per  dayf — A.  Tes;  all  the  labor  is  established il 
twelve  hours.  He  gives  tlie  prices  of  overseers  at  from  $0.36  to  |7i9 
I>er  week ;  weavers,  $4.62  to  96.36  per  week ;  and  he  gives  the  priov 
of  the  different  articles  of  food.  But  perhaps  you  don't  care  to  have  that 
enumerated  in  your  report;  it  can  be  referred  to. 

• 

COST  OP  FOOD  IN  EUBOPE. 

They  are  much  higher  prices  than  the  prices  here.  For  instauoe,M 
of  the  best  quality  three  is  40  to  50  cents  per  i)ound,  which  we  knovii 
much  above  the  price  here ;  beef  of  the  second  quality  is  24  to  30oeflto 
l»er  iK)und.    Butter  there  is  at  33  to  60  cents  per  pound. 

Q.  lie  does  not  give  the  pay  of  any  other  class  of* laborers  f — ^A.  Thm 
are  the  principal  ones  which  I  see  here. 

Q.  The  overseers  t — A.  The  overseers.  There  seem  to  be  aboat  thi 
same  prices  paid  for  oombing  and  carding.  Mechanics  receive  Kldf  ti 
$7.50  per  week. 

WAGES  OF  HILL  OPEBATIYBS  IN  OBBMAIVY. 

Then  I  find  that  the  United  States  consul  at  Leipsic,  in  Germany,  im- 
ports from  a  worsted  mill  in  that  ])lace,  and  says,  as  an  evidenwof  the 
liijjh  character  of  the  goods  of  that  mill,  "  I  might  add  that  medals  of 
the  first  class  have  been  received  by  the  firm  from  the  ex|K)sitionrf 
Vienna,  1873,  Santiago,  1875,  Philadelphia,  1876,  and  Leipsic,  l^ 
showing  the  character  of  the  goods.  The  average  rate  of  wages  is  M 
follows:  For  males,  $3.60  to  $4.25  per  week  ;  for  females,  from  ll.OOtf 
$2.87  iH*r  weak.  This  factory  consumes  500,0(>0  pounds  of  w«ol  \teT}'tUn 
which  I  suppose  would  make  it  a  representative  factory. 

WAGES  OF  MILL  OPERATIVES  IN   ITALY. 

As  to  Italy,  I  find  that  the  United  States  consul  at  Veniit?  i^ivei 
the  avemge  wages  for  men  working  by  the  piece,  at  67  cents  perdVi 
men  working  by  the  day,  48  cents  per  day  ;  women  working  by  the  pierti 
29  cents  per  <lay,  an<l  women  working  by  the  <lay^  17  cents  iH»r  ilavj 
children  working  by  the  piece,  29  cents  per  day,  and  children  workinj 
by  the  <lay,  15  cents  per  day.  1  have  also  reports  from  Genoa,  in  Italff 
but  they  are  so  nearly  like  the  others  that  it  is  hardly  Wi)rtli  while,  p«^ 
haps,  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  with  them.  You  will  i* 
that  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  prices  paid  for  labor  abrtii' 
and  here. 

I  notice  by  the  resolution  that   this  committee  is  authorize<l  awl  A-j 
i-ected  to  take   into  <'onsiderat ion  the  subject  of  the  n^latious  betii ^ 
labor  in  this  country  and  the  labor  of  similar  chissrs  abroad,  and  whrti 
the  laborer  receives  a  Jair  pr<»p()rtion  of  tin*  joint  pnnluct  of  laltorw 
c;ipital  in  the  United  States,  and  also  the  subject  of  lalwr  striketJ. 
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WAGES  OF  LABOR  ADXQUATE  IN  AHEBIOA. 

i>Wy  it  Ht*eiii8  to  me,  jj^cntleraen  of  the  (^mmittee,  that  the  iva^oD  we 
B  hiid  8f>  few  iubor  striken  in  this  country  is  becaune  the  wagen  paid 
labor  are  tulequate  for  the  nupportof  the  hiborers  and  the  eduitation 
heir  children^  and  whenever  the  prieoH  for  labor  fall  below  a  mark 
eb  will  enable  them  to  live  comfortably  and  educate  their  children 
nay  ex|>ect  Htriken ;  we  may  ex|>ect  socialism  with  all  its  evils.  It 
BB  to  me  that  that  question  turns  upon  the  price  which  is  paid  for 
crican  labor.  We  do  not  want  to  reduce  the  ])rices  of  labor ;  we 
It  to  keep  them  up  to  a  point  at  which  the  present  generation  of  labor- 
can  pro|N5rly  educate  their  children,  so  that  they,  in  turn,  can  ofion 
factories  which  their  fathers  are  now  working. 

THE  PROPORTION  OF  PROFIT  RECEIVED  BY  LABOR. 

)•  What  |)er  cent,  or  what  share  of  the  gross  pro<luct  of  capital  a. id 
irdo  the  laborers  get  in  the  business  you  represent — generally,  I  meat  * ; 
>  not  mean  to  go  into  particulars,  but  to  get  at  the  round  rate  |h:  * 
U  as  compared  with  what  the  employer  gets  t — A.  I  should  be  una 
to  give  a  definite  answer  to  that,  if  yon  mean  the  joint  product  ol 
fiictory,  witliont  studying  the  subject  a  goinl  deal  more  thoroughly 
1 1  have  done  in  that  line;  but  if  you  mean  what  proportion  of  the 
lU  the  laborers  get,  1  should  answer  that  this  ye^ur  they  get  more 
i  the  employers,  but  other  years  they  are  ai»t  to  get  a  good  deal 
than  the  employers ;  it  depends  u|)ou  the  state  of  the  business. 
).  Yon  estimate  the  cost  of  labor  in  3'our  expense  account,  do  you 
I^A.  Ceitainlj. 

DIVIDENDS — UPON  WHAT  THEY   ARE  DECLARED. 

^  And  after  you  make  nj^  your  exiiense  iux;ount,  it  is  ujKin  what  is 
Ikatyon  declare  your  dividend  or  ascertain  your  profits,  is  it  not  t — 
II  im  upon  whatever  is  left  to  the  cretlit  of  profit  and  loss  account 
r  Slaving  paid  the  expenses  of  running  the  mill. 
|»  Afttr  jour  expense  account  is  itemized,  aggregated,  and  iiiude  up; 
IBDon  ^at  amount  that  your  ascertain  your  profits,  is  it  not? — A. 
litiH  n{Hm  thecapital.  The  ca])ital  is,  for  instances  a  siNvifii^laniount. 
m  the  purchases  are  made  of  niw  materials,  and  money  paid  out  lor 
■dDg  the  mill.  Whatever  is  left  at  the  end  of  the  season,  or  of  the 
r,  if  there  is  anything  left,  for  profits,  a  dividend  isdeclareil  uiK>n  the 
ital  of  the  corporation.       « 

■   DEDUCTIONS  FROM  EARNINGS  BEFORE  DECLARING  DIVIDENDS. 

^  Well,  in  making  up  the  expense  account,  you  embrace  labor  iis 
lif  the  items  f— A.  Tes. 

Tea  embrace  wear  and  tear  of  machinery — waste! — A.  No,  sir; 
[gtoeaMy. 
Hot  generally  f — A.  No,  except  in  particular  cases  where  machinery 

ont  and  has  to  be  re)>lace<l,  then  it  is  carrie<l  in  tor  that  year. 
la  then*  any  interest  account  in  that  for  the  use  of  the  plant  f — 
rver  actual  capital  is  employed  and  whatever  the  plant  hius  cost, 
tliey  aj*e  entitled  to  interest  on  that. 
▲ud  that  is  one  of  the  items  in  the  ag^re^atef — A.  Yes. 
Sow,  of  that  aggix'gate,  what  per  cent,  of  it  goes  to  labor ;  ciin  you 

:^l_C  3 (5  LAW) 
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make  any  estimate  of  thatf — A.  I  have  not  any  information  on  that  nalh 
ject.  I  wonld  have  to  look  over  the  books  to  get  at  it.  1  have  not  con- 
sidered it  in  that  light. 

Mr.  PuGH.  That  is  the  very  question  we  are  directed  to  examiue  iota 
That  seems  to  be  the  ground  of  the  complaint,  if  there  is  any,  on  the  port 
of  the  laborers  or  those  who  speak  for  them — the  press  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  oat.    They  say  that  their  complaint  is  waD 
founded ;  that  they  do  hot  get  a  just  and  equal  share  of  the  values  {no- 
duced  by  their  labor  when  working  in  co-operatioo  with  capital.    If  yoa 
have  any  estimate  that  you  could  furnish  us  with,  or  that  yoo  oooU 
make  out  and  furnish  hereafter,  we  would  be  glad  if  you  would  do  sa 

The  Witness.  I  will  be  very  glad,  indeed,  0*  you  will  let  me  have  i 
copy  of  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  give  you  a  copy  of  it 

The  Witness.  Very  well,  I  will  try  to  answer  it. 

WHAT  ARE  NET  PROOEEDS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  making  up  your  account  of  profit  and  loss,  to  explain  the  pio> 
cess,  you  first  sell  your  goods  and  get  so  much ;  that  is  what  yoa  Imit« 
earned  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  deduct  from  that  all  these  various  items  yoo  haTeipe- 
cified ,  and  the  remainder  is  the  net  proceeds  or  profit  wh  ich  yon  distriM 
in  the  form  of  a  dividend  upon  the  capital  stock,  so  much  to  eachshanV- 
A.  Yes. 

INTEREST  ON   CAPITAL  A  PART  OF  EXPENSE  AOCOUKT. 

Q.  In  making  up  the  expense  account  do  you  include  interest  apoi 
the  money  invested  in  the  plant  an<l  interest  upon  the  quick  cajwlil 
employed  t — A.  Yes ;  but  not  always  the  ^11  cost  of  the  plant. 

Q.  You  mean  what  the  plant  ought  to  sell  for  at  the  time  t — A.  Wliil 
the  plant  is  worth  at  the  time. 

Q.  Then  in  this  account  you  first  deduct  interest,  or  what  is  Uuwi- 
mount  to  interest,  uiK)n  the  capital,  both  the  fixed  and  fiuctaatiog  (or 
*' quick ^)  capital  that  is  employed  in  the  business! — A.  \Vhaieverii 
actual  capital,  yes. 

Q.  Then  it  stands  substantially  as  though  you  had  rec^eived  iuterert 
on  all  the  money  employed  in  the  business  before  you  have  decUrrf 
any  dividend  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whatever  is  declared  in  the  Ibriu  of  divi<lend  then  is  so  muchbr 
yond  ordinary  interest  whicli  the  capitalist  receiver  for  his  money  b^ 
yond  mere  income,  is  it  not  I 

DIVIDENDS  AN   EXCESS  OVER   INTEREST   ON   CAPITAL. 

A.  It  is  if  dividends  are  declared  in  that  way. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  rule  among mauufacturei*s,  how  is  that  I — A.  Sooii'oftkj 
largest  corporations  could  answer  that  better  than  1.  1  repn'Si^ni saJj 
corporations,  and  those  doinp;  business  on  their  own  ])rivate  acfooBllj 
but  it  is  not  often  the  case  that  we  get  much  more  than  6  j>ercent*j 
the  capital  invested  in  quick  capital  and  in  the  ])lant.  This  yeatf 
shall  run  under  as  a  rule,  I  think  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  the  w< 
nianuriu'tnrors  will  not  niak(^  0  j)er  cent,  this  year. 
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Q.  Yoa  mean,  it  is  seldom  that  you  get  moie  thau  d  i>er  eeut.yinclucl 
K  wbal  Toa  allow  as  interest,  and  the  dividend  also  as  declared  on 
m  capital  stock  f — A.  I  don't  think  the  dividends  woald  average  much 
rer  6  per  cent. 

Q.  Bat  i  understand  you  that  the  dividend  is  an  eicess  over  the  G 
V  cent,  on  the  capital  really  in  the  business  f — A.  Not  in  incoriM>- 
•ted  couoems.    In  incoriKirated  concerns  they  pay  on  the  capital,  and 

•  private  concerns  they  divide  what^^ver  they  choose,  or  they  keep  it 
Ma  guarantee  capital  to  provide  for  such  a  year  as  this,  when  it  will 
Ul  under,  calling  it  ^^  guarantee  account" 

Q.  But  generally  in  waking  up  the  expense  account,  am  I  or  am  1 
mK  to  underHtand  that  interest  at  6  per  cent,  in  included  among  the 
tems  on  quick  and  fixed  capiUil  f — A.  Yes,  and  should  be ;  it  is  worth 
ktt 

Q.  Tlien,  if  there  is  any  dividend  which  is  distribute<l  upon  the 
InreH  of  the  capital  8to<'.k,  it  is  so  much  in  addition — so  much  l>eyondf 

Mr.  FUGH.  The  dividend  is  on  the  profits. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  he  states  it,  the  dividend  i«  the  pn»fit. 

Till*  Witness.  It  simounts  to  the  s;inie  thing  pn^ciHely.  The  money 
MieartKHl  its  inten'Ht,  and  it  is  not  that  ire  get  a  dividend  in  addition 

•  the  0  (ler  cent,  of  the  active  capit<il  emidoyed.  The  money  goen  into 
he  fteiH^ral  account,  an<l  we  charge  interest.  For  instance,  if  you  leave 
|M,0UO  with  the  coriM>ration,  and  are  gla<l  to  loan  it  to  them,  they  pay 
fm  interest  on  it.  It  is  just  exactly  so  if  thev  owe  it  to  their  Ht<K;k- 
Iriders. 

The  Chairman.  Precisely;  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  just,  but  I  am 
Iridiigfor  the  fact.    I  have  heard  it  stated  ditt'erently. 

Ur.  Lyman,  of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company.  I  think  that 
Memeot  was  made  this  morning,  but  1  think  the  gentleman  who  made 
Restatement  was  confused.  That  is  to  say,  in  Mr.  FrostV  rAm^^  or  in 
^ycase^  it  would  take  a  large  amount  of  ni<»ney  over  the  rapital  wliit-h 
lie  individual  or  C4)rporation  has,  to  conduct  the  business.  On  that 
Aeaey  niterest  is  charged,  but  after  i)aying  the  interest  so  rliarged  and 

Ping  fortberaw  materialsandmakingan allowance fordepreeiation,  or 
new  machineii  in  place  of  the  depreciated  nnu^hinery,  aiul  atter  mak- 
Iviwyment  of  wages,  &c.,  if  all  that  exeeeils  the  ain<iunt  of  his  s«des 
interest  combined,  he  would  then  make  a  protlt ;  but  he  diK's  not 
e  a  profit  and  an  interest  account,  too.     If  he  has  $1,(NHMMM»  and 
ws  another  $1,(KM),000  of  you,  an<lpays  0  ]>er  ctMit.  on  that,  he  pays 
interest.     He  will  pay  another  amount  for  wages  and  another 
t  for  raw  materiaU,  and  if  he  makes  enough  to  pay  tor  all  those 
no  more,  he  gets  nothing  for  himself — he  (Uh's  not  get  even  inten^st 
bin  capital.     Mr.  Frost  can^t  mean  to  include — it  tei^tainly  is  not 
^interest  <m  that  million  of  capitallH'fore  it  is  consideii^l  that  any 
t  in  umde  from  which  a  dividend  is  to  l)e  declartMl. 
The  Chairman.  It  would  all  bedistribute<l  whatever  theii^  was  in  the 
uf  dividend  before  interest  was  charged  in  the  form  ol  dividend? 
Ifr.  Lyman.  Yes;  there  is  no  interest  charged  l>efortt  making  the 
Of  course  you  may,  as  matter  of  account,  if  >ou  pleas**, 
interest  against  a  factory  at  i\  ))er  cent.,  and  then,  if  nou  tuily 
5  |ier  cent,  profit,  3'ou  may  consider  that  you  have  made  a  loss  t»f 
cseut.,  but  that  interest  chargeil  against  the  taetory  in  su<'li  a<'aM* 
•petrify  is  mere  matter  of  a<*x'ount.    The  interest  pai«l  out  is  what  is 
<fd  into  the  ex|H'nse  account,  not  inteteston  thereinaiiiing  rapital. 
CUAIRMAN.  If  it  were  so  and  there  were  an  inten*st  of  0]K*reent. 
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allowed  upon  the  capital  invested,  and  there  were  a  dividend  of  5  per 
cent.,  tliere  would  be  an  annual  income  of  II  i^er  cent. — that  would  btf 
so,  would  it.  nott 

Mr.  Lyman.  If  interest  were  charged  at  6  percent,  and  then,  without 
making  any  loss,  5  per  cent,  additional  were  dechuxnl  a«  divideud,  that 
would  be  II  per  cent,  profit,  as  ordinarily  regarded;  but  if  you  cban:!' 
6  iKT  cent,  and  only  make  5  per  cent,  profit,  that  G  lias  got  to  iucliuk: 
the  5. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  a  concern  owns  its  pn)i)erty  and  it  18  val 
ued,  and  justly  valued,  at  $1,000,000,  and  if,  liefore  you  figure  out  tJtr 
profits,  you  com]>ute  6  per  cent,  on  that  capital,  and  distribute  it  a«iu 
terest  to  the  owners,  and  then  declare  a  dividend  beyond  thatof  uprr 
cent.,  it  would  be  a  profit  of  II  per  cent.,  would  it  nott 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  not  the  way  the  account  is  niaclef 

Mr.  Lyman.  No,  sir;  that  interest  is  not  paid  to  the  owneiii  uukfM 
they  receive  it  as  a  dividend.  For  instance,  the  account  of  not  a  dngle 
mill  in  Lowell  or  Lawrence  is  made  up  in  the  way  you  sugj^etit,  (if 
charging  interest  on  the  capital. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  such  case,  you  say  t 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  such  case.  Of  course  an  individual  may  char^his 
capital  with  6  per  cent,  to  see  whether  he  would  have  done  better  bjr 
putting  his  money  out  at  interest  or  not.  Some  gentlemen,  lor  ioHtanoe, 
wiio  have  stock  in  the  Merrimac  Company,  charge  that  stock  eachyctf 
with  0  per  cent.,  and  credit  the  account  with  the  dividend.  SometioMi 
they  make  it,  sometimes  not;  but  the  method  which  Mr.  Frost  spoke 
of  is  not  a  method  pursued  by  any  corporations  in  Massachusetts  thil 
I  know  of. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  they  wereH 
have  interest  and  dividends  beside,  but  the  dividends  include  the  i»- 
terest. 

Q.  And  where  you  spoke  of  there  being  no  i>rotit  on  the  business yi« 
mean  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  interest  made  on  tliemowj 
invested  in  the  i)lant.  You  say,  for  instance,  that  this  ye;ir  you  dwlarc 
no  <livi(lend;  labor  gets  its  wages  right  along,  but  there  is  nothing; l«ft 
foreapiial.  You  mean  by  that  that  there  is  nothing  whateviTlert to 
distribute  after  deducting  the  exi)enses  of  the  year  Inun  the  whok 
amount  realize<l  from  the  sale  of  goods  ? — A.  Insteiwl  of  that,  iu  nuaj 
eases,  a  (h^cided  loss. 

H\  Mr.  PUGH  : 

ft.- 

Q.  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  have  declared  any  dividends  on  y(* 
business;  and,  if  so,  when,  and  what  amount. 

The  Witness.  For  the  past  year? 

Mr.  PuGH.  No,  within  five  years,  siiy. 

A.  There  have  been  dividends  in  many  of  the  mills  in  jiast  yeans l*^ 
not  any  this  year. 

Q.  What  dividen<ls  have  been  declared  within,  Siiy,  the  la^^l  fi^ 
years! — A.  I  do  not  recollect  them  now,  but  they  have  run  along fw* 
0  to  It)  i)ereent. 

Q.  From  (i  to  10  i>er  cent,  annually  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  dividend  declaixnl  t— A.  I  think  aboutayii'] 
and  a  half  ago;  1  should  say  al)Out  a  year  ago  hwt  January. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  Ovtolter  17, 1883. 
Peanois  a.  Walker  oxntniin^d. 

By  Mr.  TuoH : 

QaeMtion.  Have  yoii  r(*:id  tlu^  n'sohition  uihIct  which  we  are  noting 
lifivt — Annwor.  1  have. 

Mr.  PUOH.  Then  yon  nnderstaiid  what  Hort  of  information  we  an^ 
Kekiii^  on  tbiH  question  of  the  rehitions  of  labor  an«l  capital — the  eon- 
lilMHi  of  the  laborer,  the  shan^  he*  gets  of  the  pnNlnet  of  hiH  work ;  the 
MibH^ctof  hibor  ntrikes,  and  their  cauHCH,  and  all  HuhjeetH  in  any  way 
reLitiug  to  labor.  Jast  in  yoar  own  way  ]>roe4;e<!,  if  yon  please,  to 
p\^  DM  8noh  information  and  opinions  as  300  may  have  on  those  nnh- 

Tiie  Witness.  I  have  stated  to  the  chairman  of  the  oomniittee  that 
1  Ittve  not  prepared  any  remarks,  but  1  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any 
^■wiious  tliat  may  be  asked.  The  ground  which  the  e^>mmitte<*  seeks 
to  rover  is  so  large  that  I  thought  1  could  be  more  useful,  if  useful  at 
ill  by  making  answers  to  specitic  points  than  by  jireparing  a  genend 
idilrRMM  u|>on  the  full  scoi>e  of  the  committee's  inqniry. 

COTKUNMBNT^L    ACTION    BBGABDINO    LABOR    SHOULD    BR    LLMITED 
TO  FACTORY  ACTS  AND  SANITARY  REGULATIONS. 

I  win  say  in  general,  that  I  shall  have  little  of  a  |)ositive  nature  to 
r,  hecaus<*i  I  believe  that  all  the  governmental  a<;tion  which  it  is 
Jninible  to  take  in  the  interest  of  lal>or  is  comprised  within  two  he:i<ls: 
Aetofy  acts  and  sanitary  regulations;  and  governmental  action  in  lN)th 
Aose  directions,  in  my  judgment^  can,  under  our  form  of  government 
hthe  UnitMi  States,  be  better  done  by  the  legislaturti  or  government. 
if  each  State  for  itself  than  by  the  Government  of  the  Unite<l  States 
Ming  one  for  all. 

1  my  all  the  governmental  actionj  for  I  heartily  I»e1ieve  in  the  (lovern- 
Itaitof  the  United  States  obt4iining  and  diffusing  information  in  re;^ard 
ii tile  condition  of  labor,  and  in  regard,  generally,  to  the  industries  and 
Ikfe  tmde  of  the  country  to  the  very  largi»st  possible  degree.  I  be- 
pre  in  that,  rather,  because  I  think  thedifTnsion  of  information  is  the 
Km  means  of  HMlucing  to  a  minimum  governmental  Uftion.  1  U'lieve 
bieeneral  that  that  government  is  l>est  which  governs  least,  and  that 
■Mrrference  with  tra^le  or  manufactures  is  very  undesirabh*.  Yi»t  1  hm*- 
liie  the  fact  that  evils  may  and  do  exist  which  n^iuire  correction  by 
force  of  law.  i  think  government  will  re<luce  its  function  to  the 
il  minimum  best  by  diffusing  information  and  spre;u1ing  light, 
than  by  interfering  iKisitively  by  commands  and  pn)hibitions. 
»fore  1  believe  in  governmental  collection  and  diffusion  of  informa* 
in  the  highest  degree,  mainly  beciiuse  in  that  way  I  lielieve  Gov- 
It  may  reduce  to  the  lowest  terms  its  own  active  interference  with 
and  indastr}'. 

THIS  ACTION  BEST  LEFT  TO  STATE  QOYERNMENTS. 

f  believe,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  action  necessary  to  l>e  taken  in  re- 
il  f«>  the  interests  of  labor,  muuely,  fa4*.tory  acts,  in  the  usual  ar(*epta- 
of  that  tenn,  and  sanitary  regulations  in  the  usual  int4*rpn*t4ition 
'thsU  term,  and  i»erliai>s  more  than  the  U'Vin  has  heret4)fore  Ihm'ii  gen- 
ly  un<lerKt4MKl  t4>  e4)ver — for  1  Iwlieve  in  tin*  exteiisiiui  of  the  system 
^,jiiitair>'  insiN!ction  and  control — I  believe,  I  say,  that  (iovernnient  lu*- 
hm  in  tbes«^  directions  can  l>e  l>est  taken  by  the  governments  of  the  sev- 
HStatfiSyeMd   br  itself: 
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REASONS  WHY. 

My  reiisous  for  holding  that  opinion  are  two.    The  first  reasmi  is  eom- 
mou  to  a  large  class  of  governmental  measnres,  which  base,  or  sbooM 
base  themselves  ux)on  sociological  principles,  in  which  class  I  shoold  id- 
elude  the  pauper  system  of  any  community,  the  educational  systen, 
treatment  of  the  insane,  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  of  prisonen^ 
as  well  as  the  factory  acts  and  sanitary  regulations  of  which  I  speat 
All  those  have  this  iu  common,  that  they  should  be  based  apon  the  re- 
sults of  experience  or  direct  experiment  bearing  upon  the  best  systa 
to  be  adopted  in  one  or  the  other  class  of  public  exigencies. 

SOCIOLOGY  IN  A  PRIMITIVE  CONDITION. 

The  ground  of  my  belief  in  thinking  that  in  those  cases  it  is  better 
that  each  State  for  itself  should  determine  its  policy  is,  that  aoeiil 
science,  or  sociology,  is  at  predentin  a  very  primitive  condition.  Itkai 
made  very  little  progress,  and  much  of  tbe  progress  which  we  seem  to 
have  made  at  times  we  find  has  not  been  made.  We  are  not  yet  ad- 
vanced in  the  science  of  society,  especially  as  concerns  the  mattersllnve 
mentioned — the  care  of  paui>ers,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  theii- 
sane,  the  idiots,  and  the  criminals,  and  although  we  have  made  torn 
progress  in  regard  to  elementary  or  popular  education,  we  have  j«t 
much  to  learn. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  STATE-RIGHTS  FROM  A  SOCIOLOGICAL  STAND-FOniT. 


In  this  matter  of  factory  acts  and  sanitary  regulations,  we  have 
very  much  to  do,  and  for  that  puri)ose  our  State-rights  system  \b  adni- 
rably  di8iK)8ed  to  the  development  of  sociological  ])rinciple8,  Wehitf 
here  a  great  number  of  States,  many  of  them  having  populations  cloi^elT 
like  each  otlu»r  in  their  character  and  experience,  others  verj"  widely 
unlike.  We  have  these  States,  each  for  itself,  trying  experiments  not. 
That  has  been  so  in  regard  to  public  elementary  education;  that  »i 
the  system  of  one  State  differs  more  or  less  from  that  of  every  othtf. 
Each  State  is  trying  a  system  of  poor  relief  for  itself;  each  i«  dealisf 
with  ('onvicted  crin»inals  on  a  more  or  less  individual  system.  Tboie 
experiment's  are  going  on  side  by  side,  and  as  the  result  of  tbi»?e ex- 
periments we  shall  in  time  undoubtedly  reach  a  rather  iK>8itive  ODDchh 
sion  that  one  system  is  better  than  others,  or  than  all. 

U\  therefore.  1  were  asked  what  was  the  greatest  a<l vantage  of  o«r 
system  of  government,  J  should  say  that  it  was  not  the  {tolitical  ^ 
vantage  commonly  attributed  to  the  State-rights  system,  in  wbidi  I 
heartily  agree,  but  that  it  is  the  sociological  advantage — that  in  ahni- 
dred  different  ways  wc  are  trying  different  experiments  in  large  co«- 
niunities  in  these  various  respects.  Perhaps  twenty  years  ago  publidrti 
and  men  interested  in  social  science,  would  have  said  that  we  hii 
pretty  nc^arly  rea(;he<l  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  many  of  the  matters  I 
liave  indicated.  Today  we  are  very  much  more  in  doubt  and  uncir 
taintv  than  we  were  then. 

To  take  an  illustration  from  another  field  :  For  example,  twenty  yeait 
ago,  1  sup))0se  there  were  very  few  writers  on  law  or  governmental  jwUefi 
in  tliissecti(m,  at  least,  of  tho  country,  or  in  New  England,  who  wooMi 
not  have  said  that  it  was  a  settUMl  principle  that  two  legislative  howrtj 
werebi'tter  than  one  ;  indeed,  that  you  c<mld  not  have  successfiiil  popo*] 
lar  rex^resentative  government  without  an  upper  and  a  lower  hoMi 
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ij  the  experience  of  the  British  colonies  in  Australia  and  elsewhere 
brown  that  matter  into  doabt.  No  man  would  today  presume  to 
liat  it  wa8  a  certain  thing.  The  experience  of  repre^sentative  gov- 
mis  under  very  widely  differing  conditions  with  a  single  house  is 
18  to  destroy  all  the  confidence  which,  twenty  years  ago,  the  a<lvo- 
»f  the  bicameral  or  bifurcated  system  of  legislature  would  have 
and  we  now  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  in  doubt  whether  repre- 
Uvo  government  cannot  l>e  successfully  maintained  at  least  for 
periods  of  time  with  a  legislature  which  is  a  unit  and  not  bifur- 
. 

Hie  same  way,  with  regard  to  the  elective  or  api)ointive  system  foi 
dection  of  judges,  the  opinion,  the  tUituH  of  publicists,  of  men 
stted  in  political  science  and  law,  has  changed  not  a  little  in  twenty 
I  where  there  was  formerly,  at  least  here  in  the  East,  but  one  opin 
Chat  they  should  be  appointed. 

i^ntion  these  matters  simply  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  changes  are 
»otly  gi>ing  on.  So  it  is  in  regard  to  poor-law  administration ;  in  re- 
to  the  treatment  of  convicted  criminals  and  of  the  afflicted  classes — 
leafl  dumb,  blind,  and  insane.  We  are  rapidly  unlearning  muc^h 
ve  had  learned.  Therefore  I  think  it  exceedingly  desirable  that 
jrstem  of  experiments  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the 
s  should  go  on  ;  and  I  believe  that  that  argument  applies  with 
as  much  force  to  the  system  of  factory  acta  and  sanitary  legisla- 

0  the  interests  of  labor  as  to  the  other  classes  of  legislative  meas- 
[  have  spoken  of. 

OBT  ACTS  NOT  NEEDED  IN  THE  EARLY  STAGES  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

DEVELOPMENT. 

second  reason  for  holding  the  opinion  that  this  sort  of  goveni- 
il  a<;tion  in  the  direction  indicated — factory  acts  and  sanitary  reg- 
As — wouhl,  with  more  advantage  to  the  laboring  classes  and  wit  li 
bnger  of  injury,  or  less  loss  to  the  community,  be  taken  by  the  gov- 
Biitsof  the  several  States  than  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
sd  in  this  consideration  (to  take  one  of  those  classics  1\\  its(*U'), 
nr  acta  are  only  needful  and  not  positively  harmful  in  societies 

1  have  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development.  For  example,  in 
d  to  the  employment  of  women  and  ehildren  and  the  operations  of 
iiiery,  if  such  a  body  of  legislation  were  to  l>e  imposed  u|M)n  a  eom- 
tj  where  manufacturing  industry-  was  just  making  its  beginning  it 
sly  would  do  very  much  less  gooil  but  intiuitely  more  harm  than  by 

: imposed  ui>on  a  community  like  MassacliUHi^tts  or  Rhode  Island. 
I  Uie  lack  of  reason  frn*  such  regulations  l>eing  uniform  over  a  ccmn- 
ka  the  Unitetl  States,  if  a  factory  wen'  being  set  up  in  a  (*ounty  in 
cootaining  a  population  almost  exclusively  agriculttiral  of,  say, 
I  people,  a  factory  population  of  2<)0  would  not  r(H)nire  pn)tertion 
W  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  a  factory  population  here  in  the 
■noold  require  it.l>ecause  there  there  eould  l>ertHX)urse  to  the  land; 
rtbe  conditions  Decame  unfavorable  the  farming  )H>puhition  eould 
k  the  others,  who  could  go  on  the  land.  If  the  fiu*tory  ofKTa- 
ground  down  by  their  emi)loyer8  they  would  resort  to  the 


•0TH  AND  WEAKNESS  OF  HIGHLY  SFECIALIZINO  KMPLOV>rKNT8. 
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the  want  of  factory  legislation  lumies,  in  tin*  main,  mort*  from 
of  the  factory  class  at  a  given  time  tluui  from  the  fact  that 
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they  are  a  factory  popnlation  by  inlieritanee  or  ti*aditioii.     If  yon  hnvf 
»  fa<*.tory  [)0|>ulation  in  one  place  for  several  genenitions,  as  tlie^*  Imvi* 
in  till*  older  citien  of  Europe  (and  some  of  our  older  niannfaithirjii^r 
IK)iuts  bavo  indastries  wbicb  are  now  in  the  S(HM)nd  and  even  tb<*  tliinl 
generation),  they  acquire  aptitudes  tbat  are  bigbly  Bi)eciaHzed  and  ver>* 
minute,  wbicb  give  them  great  power  in  production.    Tboy  acqnin?  cer- 
tain habits  of  labor  and  mental  attention  wbicb  contiibute  greatly  to 
their  success,  but  also,  on  the  other  band,  render  them  weaker  in  tiH" 
general  competition  for  labor  than  a  community  of  more  primitive  ai;- 
ricultural  condition.    A  New  England  farmer  can  do  almost  anythiD^f. 
Every  one  of  that  class  of  men  is  a  mechanic;  he  can  turn  his  hand  to 
almost  anything.     He  has  self-assertion,  and  is  accustomed  to  a  gratf 
variety  of  duties.   He  is  a  man  who  can  get  upon  his  legs  from  almost  an; 
position.    He  is  a  man  of  a  thousand  duties.   The  fa<!tory  operative,  hot- 
ever,  esfM^cially  in  the  second  and  third  generation,  is  an  artificial  cm 
tun^    What  be  can  do  be  can  do  very  much  better  than  the  farmer  or 
the  farmer's  son,  but  be  is  not  a  man  of  varied  experience  or  aoqoitv 
meuts  as  the  farmer,  or  country  carpenter,  or  country  blacksmitk 
Hence  a  factory  population  in  the  second  and  thinl  generation,  partr- 
ularly,  has  occasion  for  [)rotection,  in  the  fact  that  that  ]H>pulatioD,  in 
l>e(*oming  highly  si>ecialized  and  adapted  in  a  high  degree  to  certain 
operations,  huH  also  become,  in  a  degree,  incapable  of  turning  itwK 
rf*adily  to  other  occu])ations — of  seeking  even  change  of  place  wbct 
that  becomes  necessary. 

Tbat  is  the  reason  why,  in  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  world 
having  large  manufacturing  interests,  there  are  factory  acts,  or  a  bodj 
of  factory  legislation.  1  do  not  remember  how  it  is  in  Austria  or  Bw 
sia,  but  1  think  that,  with  those  two  excej>tions,  there  is  no  countiy  io 
Europe  without  its  body  of  factory  acts.  They  aiv,  ver>-  often  verj*  mil 
nte,  and  that  h^gishition  is  apj)roved,  with  sciircely  an  exception,  by  the 
lK»st  political  and  economic  writers  of  those  countries. 

WHKRK  FACTORY  ACTS  ARD  UNNECESSARY  AND  WHEN  X^NNECES'^ABT. 

Hut,  on  the  other  band,  it  would  not  do  to  apj)ly  such  a  body  of  kf 
isljition  to  a  country  where  manufacturing  industry  was  beginniug  t*» 
spring  up,  tbt»re  not  being  the  same  <KX*asion  for  it — ]>erhaps  little  »rw» 
occasion  for  it  in  the  chiiractcr  of  tin*  populati(m,  they  not  having  >rt 
lost  their  general  adaptiveness — their  |>ower  of  turning  thenist*lv« 
from  one  thing  to  another.  Such  legislation  would  ha  unsuitable  therv. 
from  the  fact  that  there  would  be  a  large  agricultural  population  thii 
could  absorb  tlu*in,  if  that  were  net^essary,  and  that  tlH*y  could  havr 
resort  to  the  land,  if  that  were  necessary,  which  they  would  not  havt*  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lowell  or  Manchester.  Not  only  is  there  noisorfi 
oc<:asion  for  such  legislation,  but  the  positive  mischief  would  l>e  vtiv 
much  gn»att*r.  Factory  legislation  is  more  suitable  bore.  I>e4«a» 
here  ca])ital  is  large  an<i  i)owerful ;  the  conditions  of  mannt'adoff 
are  well  understood;  w(»  have  jiassed  the  exi>erimental  stage;  w 
have  achieve<l  sueeess;  have  founded  gn^at  manufacturing  establish 
nients,  and  great  nianufaeturing  cities.  1  do  not  say  tbat  no  fa<t<tiT 
U'gislation  that  tould  1m^  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  ctMili 
be  s(»  foolish  as  not  to  hurt  these  old  coinninnities,  or  do  a!iy  daniagft 
It  <'ouhl.  iJut  I'ven  if  it  were  not  extreme  or  excessivi*  in  any  <lin<^ 
tioiu  tiiat  legi.slatioii.  a}»]>lied  to  a  eo!innunity  in  wliieli  the  munnM' 
nrers  hardly  knew  what  to  do,  and  were  trying  t<»  start  a  mill,  u*  il 
some  lown  of  Georgia,  lo\\:i,  tn-  some  otlu*r  i)lace  when*  manufacturiiv 
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.ill  not  exmti*4l;  where  they  liad  not  ImiiMMl  lalmr;  had  not  HU|M*r- 
iiU*iideDtH  and  overHeerH  thoroughly  iinihTstandin^  thrir  hiisiucss; 
imI  very  little  capital,  and  with  the  whole  thing  in  a  V4*ry  tentative, 
i«iuuloti8  condition,  might  pat  a  faetory  under  regulations  wliieh  would 
rrry  seriously  cripple  the  enterpriser  The  ohl  manutaetiinnge4)mniiin- 
itieii  wouUi  not,  iierhaps,  l»e  opprettse^l  or  end>arraH84*d  at  all ;  they  wcaild 
■ilapt  theiii»eIveH  to  it;  hut  where  it  is  difiicult  to  get  your nianut'aetnr- 
hi;  |N>pnhition  anyhow,  or  your  capital  anyhow,  or  to  get  men  tit  to 
cwiiluei  sueh  enterprises  an^'how — where  it  is  a  <piestioii  whetli«*r  yon 
hivi*  got  it  or  not — these  tirst  etl'orts  at  nianut'aeturing  ent^^'rprise  over 
«  large  space  of  cHiuntry,  factory  legislation  prescnUHMl  by  Congivss 
■i|:bt  totally  prohibit. 

Therefore  while  1  thoroughly  Indieve  in  factory  aets  an4l  in  sanitary  ii'g 
iktiuns,  I  think  the  action  in 'those  directitms  shouhl  bt^  taken  by  the 
Giivernment  of  each  State  b}*  itst^lf,  in  view  of  its  own  necessities  tirst, 
wl  haid.  iK^cause  in  the*  first  place  we  get  in  that  way  the  very  lN*st 
ex|ieriene4.*  u|ion  the  widest  iKNtsible  scale  as  to  dillenMit  niethoils  and 
^yntrms  of  dealing  with  these  soc;ial  questions;  and  secondly,  In'rause 
toiuiy  iMinimunities  in  the  United  States  do  not  need  any  such  legisla 
liiiii,  and  it  would  be  positively  prejudicial  and  a  hin4lrauee  to  the  devel 
B|iBH'nt  of  manufactures  if  it  were  undertaken.    That  is  in  geni*ral  the 
vir«  I  take  in  reganl  to  legislation  with  reference  to  labor  by  the  Vmvu 
Bnd  Govennnent. 

By  Mr.  ProH: 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  subject  of  the  poweroragi*nry 
If  the  Keileral  or  State  Governments  over  the  ciuestion  of  wages  \\n- 
Ailliil  lalNir  eniphiyed  in  thos4*  manufacturing  industries  (»ver  tin*  mere 
Ivestion  ol  the  amount,  more  or  less,  of  pay  ?  Wliat  power  or  agem-y 
Mm  Im*  exercis4*d  by  the  Federal  (fOVcrnm«*nt  or  by  the  State  (loveni 
MfiiH  niNin  that  subject  t  If  there  is  any,  what  is  it — taxational,  eilii 
fiatiitiial  or  otli«*rwis4*? — A.  I  IwOieve  tli«»  wages  i>f  the  lalNM-ing  cLiss 
ihiHiM  always  Ik.*  incn*astMl  with  the  increase*  of  their  intelligence — tlii*ir 
BNjenil  intelligence  ami  their  sfM^cial  intelligiMice.  Tlierefoi'e  I  lN*lie\e 
•w  liearti'y  in  pnunoting  elementary  eilueation  to  secure  thi»  gener.ij 
lM4-]ligem*e  of  the  lalMiring  class,  and  techni<*al  and  tnidi*  eflue:iiit»ii 
MqifriniiMiM-d  u|hui  it,  to  lit  them  for  the  indnstn<*s  wliii-li  they  iii;i\ 
^  itr  to  till,  or  which  may  Im*  especially  pursued  in  the  sections  wlifie 
chihiren  are  l>orn  or  bnmght  up. 

NATIONAL.  AID  TO   EDICATION. 

With  reference  to  the  functions  of  the  State  or  National  (loveriiiii*  m*. 
Ilkiuld  lie  very  sorry  to  s<m*  the  Government  of  the  Tnited  Si;Uis  :j. 
>re  in  the  common -school  system  of  Massachusetts.     1  belies  e  ii  \-  i 
ler  svstem  than  it  would  have  iHH'uif  the  riiited  State's tMi\ei'Mi::ii.i 
uudertakeu  to  direct  or  establish  it  in  the  first  instil  nee.     An  il- 
ls communities  that  find  themst*lves  with  a  vast  numlN*r  t»f  illiterjie 
Iren — Hsiy  with  millions  of  illiterates  uptMi  their  hands,  with  niean^ 
or  le>s  cripph*d,  resouHM's  destroyed  U\  war  or  vii»h*nc<*  — I  think 
^%o^Id  U*  |K*rlect]y  legitimatt*  for  the  I'nited   States  tioverniiiiMt  ti* 
'eiie.  as  by  the  illiteracy  aet  of  the  last  ncssiimi,  in  the  way  of  sub 

to  th«*  States  wlii4*h  are  dealing  with  a  mass  of  illiti*rae\  uhiili 

lkk<r»  Their  cas4*s  fairly  e\cepii«>nal  and  extraordinary.  Hut  I  think 
1^  the  Hi*o|M*  of  such  an  act  slioiiiil  Ih*  re.strietiMl  b\  a  miiiimnm  pi-r 
le  of  illitenicy,  which  wouUl  not  make  it  apply  to  auy  State  that 
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is  Dot  in  an  exceptional  or  crippled  condition.  If  it  were  made  toi 
to  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  illiteracy,  then  the  edncational  systems  o 
Northern  and  Western  States,  that  have  already  a  good  school  gy 
founded,  and  which  are  abundantly  able  to  maintain  their  so 
teachers  and  house  their  children  well  in  ample  schools — will  m 
interfered  with;  and  I  think  the  exceptional  emergency  createil 
the  war  in  the  respect  of  illiteracy  in  the  Southern  States  might  t 
be  met  by  the  intervention  of  the  Federal  Government.  iSat « 
of  things  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  war,  and  I  see  no  objec 
to  the  Federal  Government  aiding  to  remove  illiteracy  there  nndei 
circnmstances.  At  the  same  time,  my  opinion  is  not  worthy  to  be 
against  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  called  to  legislate  for  the  pe 
of  the  United  States  in  such  a  matter.  But  I  should  be  very  8orr>* 
system  of  subsidies  in  favor  of  State  instruction  were  to  be  establii 
which  did  not  have  a  minimum  that  wonld  .cut  out  all  the  commoni 
that  are  abundantly  able  to  maintain  themselves,  and  which  maki 
such  special  plea  for  assistance.  I  think  it  would  be  very  unfortm 
if  the  State  of  Massachusetts  were  to  receive  a  quarter  of  a  millio 
dollars  for  its  schools  by  a  contribution  from  the  Federal  Treasi 
And  I  think  Massachusetts  would  very  much  rather  let  the  whcl* 
any  sum  that  may  be  needed  go  to  communities  that  are  in  a  condi 
to  need  it  than  to  take  its  share  of  such  money.  Because  I  think 
people  of  this  State  want  to  maintain  the  absolute  independaio 
their  own  school  system,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  good  effedl 
the  long  run,  could  be  secured  by  contribution  from  the  United  St 
Treasury  to  the  schools  of  Massachusetts.  The  peoi)le  of  this  State 
abundantly  able  to  maintain  their  own  schools  and  they  spend  ei 
dollar  that  is  needed  for  the  purjwse;  they  only  want  to  know] 
much  is  needed  for  their  schools  and  they  supply  the  money  themsel 
Educationally  and  politically  it  would  l>e  setting  a  bad  example  toj 
any  siicli  aid  to  our  pu1>lic  schools. 

ACTS   IN   RESTUAINT   OF   TRUCK. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  governmental  ])o\ver  that  could  be  prop 
and  boiiclicially  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  labor  or  the  iniproveu 
of  its  condition! — A.  I  think  the  i)rinciple  of  the  English  ** Tm 
acts,  as  they  are  called,  is  ] perfectly  sound,  th(»  acts  in  restrain 
*Mrn(-k,"  and  requiring  that  the  laboiers  shall  be  paid  ^'in  the  coii 
the  rcahn."  prohibiting,  except  in  agriculture  and  certain  s|KMjitiiMl  foj 
the  payment  of  wages  at ''  truck  "  stores  of  any  kind.  That  is  an  iusti 
ill  which  the  legislature  of  Great  Hritain  has  intervened  by,  1  thinl 
many  as  fifty  a<;ts.  1  do  not  remember  the  entire  number.  Fiuallv 
the  act  of  1850,  I  think  it  altogether  prohibited  payments  in  *•  tm 
ami  1  think  that  that  exercise  of  governmental  poweris  perfectly  pn) 
There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  in  the  minds  of  any  who  have  iin 
igated  that  subject,  that  the  passage  of  these  ''  truck '^  acts  prfvti 
the  laboring  classes  from  being  ground  down  b^  various  extortioii>f 
a  greed  by  which  pauperism  and  crime  would  be  increa.se<l.  Tbe.s«*: 
are  very  numerous  and  1  had  those  in  mind  when  1  spoke  of  faci 
acts.  "  Truck  "  acts  might  be  ma<le  much  wider  in  scoih*  than  the  o 
nary  ftu.* tory  acts  are. 

The  State  must  enforce  all  contracts  for  labor  as  well  as  other  thii 
tlierefore  it  is  proper  for  the  State  to  re<iuire  that  the  contract  slial 
such  as  to  be  capable  of  enforcement.  A  coiitrac>t  for  the  ]>aymei 
wages  iu  kind  is  not  capable  of  enlbrcement,  iis  for  the  paymeo 
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w  ^*  in  floar,^  for  one  kind  of  flour  is  worth  one  sam  ami  another 
.  of  flour  another  Main.  It  is  perfectly  rights  therefore,  that  the 
e  aboolcl  prescribe  that  labor  shall  be  paid  for  in  money.  ^^  Truck" 
not  been  practiced  in  this  coantry  to  a  very  large  extent ;  it  has 
I  to  some  degree,  bat  is  not  mnch  resorted  to  in  New  England  at 
maU  Bven  the  English  acts,  however,  iHrmit  '^  truck"  at  certain 
It  and  placeii^  as  where  a  railroad  is  building  and  there  may  he  no 
p  along  its  lines,  or  where  mining  is  going  on  at  any  coiiAiderable 
•Doe  ttom  shops,  there  the  master  is  allowed  to  funiish  supplieK  to  his 
kmen,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  prohibited. 

DCPOBTANOB  OF  A  SOUND  OUKSENOT. 

•  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  think  would  be  of  valae  to  sug- 
iipon  those  questions  f — A.  I  think  the  Government  of  the  Unite<l 
h«  may  do  a  great  Aentl  of  gp<Ml,  tis,  in  my  judgment,  it  lias  in  the 
;done  a  great  deal  of  harm,  to  the  working  classt^s  of  the  coantry, 
iaiutaining  a  sound  currency.  T]ier<5  is  no  evil  against  which  it  in 
oprlests  for  the  workmen  to  tight  as  bad  money.  As  to  what  is 
lor  bad  money:  I  do  not  snpiK>se  the  c(»niniitt(^  wish  me  to  enter 
that  much  disputed  qaestion,  as  they  have  donbtless  stndie<l  it  as 
b  an  1  have,  but  I  think  there  is  nothing  that  the  Gbveniment  can 
ir  itM  laboring  men  that  will  go  so  far  to  ]>n>tect  them  against  e<;o- 
iee^iia.  and  protect  them  in  their  work,  than  to  help  them  by  a 
■iMMUKl  currency,  in  which  the  wages  of  la))or  are.  to  \\e  n^'iMveil 
•spended. 

THE  OOLLEOR  c»F  AGRICULTURE. 

Mieve  also  in  education,  as  I  have  s;iid,  lH>th  tcMrhniiral  antl  gtMi 
;  and  1  believe  that  with  a  mass  of  illiterai^y  existing  :i8  n  result  ot' 
I  the  (f  eiieral  Oovemment  might  properly  intervene  and  apply  a 
edy.  I  believe  the  Government  of  the  United  States  did  woll — 
1^  I  cannot  say  that  it  8tH?med  to  me  the  exigency  was  very  gn»at — 
m  it  passed  the  act  of  1863,  by  wliii-h  the  College  of  Agricallnn* 
tbe  Sfechanical  Arts  was  formed,  an  iustitntitm  with  whi<h  I  am 
Meled.  I  think  that  institutions  of  that  kind  have  well  n*p<iid  tht* 
K  nade  for  them.  It  wouUl  i^ertiiinly  lie  ungr«u;ion8  in  uw  to  inn 
M  that  the  bounty  was  not  well  bestowe4U  or  that  the  runds  have 
been  made  use  of  for  the  general  good  of  the  conntry.  1  think 
kaTebeen;  but   1   did  not  reganl  the  exigency  that  existed  as  a 

fare  one.     If  there  was  any  cx)nstitutional  or  ]H)litiiuil  <»hj«M'tion 
do  not  think  the  economical  or  industrial  exigency  was  sulli 
to  overcome  it.     But  1   think  the  Iwmnty  of  the  (TovenmuMit  was 
Iplaead  and  the  coantry  benefited  by  it. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITCATION. 

;    By  the  Chairman  : 

^WooHyoo  give  the  committee  your  ideas  as  to  the  iieiessity  or 

of  technical  or  trade  edaciition  to  the  Auieriean  pe(»ple  g(*n 

degree  of  necessity  in  which  the  eall  for  such  (>dueation  im>\v 

mkI  what,  if  anything,  is  being  done  t4>  supply  it. —  A.  1  think 

*♦  Industrial  et"     ation,"  as  it  is  commonly  us<m1  in  <lisrns^ions 

aabject^  is  i       eptible  of  two  ver>'  difterenr  iiiteipn't;it?o;is. 

edacati4  y  mean  elementary  high  s<'hool  edur;itioii  di- 
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rocted  to  the  |i:enoral  accomplishments,  equipment,  and  training  of  tbe 
l)erAou  as  an  industrial  agent,  withont  regard  to  special  tradeis;  or^it 
may  mean  trade  si'Jiools.  We  have  very  few  trade  schools  in  tbisooon- 
try.  1  am  not  certain  that  we  have  yet  reached  the  point  where  it  u 
desirable  to  have  them.  At  any  rate,  the  most  important  need  vbieb 
the  laboring  classes  of  this  conntry  now  have,  in  my  judgment,  is  far 
giving  direction  to  elementary  education — common-school  education,  h 
we  call  it  in  this  se<;tion  of  the  country — giving  it  a  direction  which  irill 
better  qualify  those  who  k'tave  our  schools  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sir 
teen  to  become  industrial  agents — machinists  or  mechanics — witboat 
regard  to  special  trades.  That  is  the  branch  of  industrial  edncatioi 
to  which  my  mind  has  been  specially  turned,  and  in  regard  to  which  I 
feel  altogether  the  deei>er  interesti. 

In  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries  of  Eimi|ie 
there  are  trade  s(*Jiools  where  young  children  are  taken  and  trainel 
thoroughly  to  learn  such  occupations  as  they  are  expected  to  folloirii 
after  life. 

A  PLAN  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  which  has  a  population  very  like  our 
own,  and  systems  (except  the  form  of  government)  not  unlike  oar8,hii 
a  system  of  education  which  is  not  intended  to  breed  artisans,  hot t» 
make  the  children  of  the  onlinary  people  more  apt  and  intelligent- 
to  give  them  bi^tt/er  eyes  and  better  hands  and  minds,  trained  to  wok 
with  eye  and  band  for  the  general  purposes  of  an  industrial  eaiMit 
without  spcM^ialization.  And  that  system  of  instruction  I  should  hi 
very  gla<l  to  see  intrmluced  into  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  litdi 
by  little,  tentiitively,  going  down  from  the  high  schools  to  the  lonr 
s(;liooIs,  and  from  the  cities  out  into  the  country,  as  its  success  woril 
justify.  Tliat  is,  I  heliove  the  rhildren  of  the  common  schools  KhooM 
l>(>  traiiH'd  in  tlic  denHMits  of  pliysics  an<l  mechanics,  and  that  they 
should  have  a  certain  degree  of  manual  training,  at  the  earjientern 
l)**!ich  and  at  tli<»  latlie,  not  to  make  th(»m  car|>enterH  or  niaehiui:»t«it 
all,  but  to  develop,  in  the  fjrst  i>la(!e,  the  executive  faculty  which  » 
likely  to  be  lost  in  lon^ continnecl  courses  of  study;  the  disiK)sitionf« 
lake  ri;;ht  hold  and  do  a  thing;  to  apj)ly  one's  powers  pnmiptly, ci«r- 
agconsly,  an<l  effectively.  Then  for  the  development  of  the  i>envpti» 
faculties — the  training  of  the  eye  an<l  the  habit  of  mind  that  eouiesfn* 
observing  (listin<'tions,  as  of  color,  of  (listan<'(»,  of  faces,  of  moi8tuiv.if] 
temperatun*,  «S:c.  I  believe  the  perceptive  faculties  an»  almost  ^MUf 
neglected  in  our  s<!1k)o1s,  excepting  in  the  kindergarten.  The  red 
faculties  and  the  ni<»niory  are  dev(»lop(Ml  at  tin*  expense  of  the  execu! 
faculty  on  the  one  hand  an<l  perceptive  i>o\ver  <m  the  other.  And 
believe  that  if  the  elenients  of  i)hysics  and  mechanics  shonld  In*  inU^I 
duce<l  into  the  i)nl)lic  schools,  not  tor  the  i)urj)ose  of  train ingcar]»t-utrtl 
or  blacksmiths,  or  training  ytmng  children  to  do  anyone  thiii.i:  t'«»ri» 
own  sake,  but  for  the  puipose  of  develoi)ing  them  as  lH*fter  iiicnaJ 
letter  women,  devcloi)ing  them  more  harnioniously  and  men*  fufly 
developintr  their  <'onstructive  i^owers,  instead  of  devehiping  niervly 
p«>wers  of  rat  io<*,i  nation  and  memory  by  an  education  that  seems  to 
at  the  piescnt  time  wholly  ont^-side*!. 

The  Chaikm/VN.  l)es<*ribe  a  little  more  minutely,  if  yon  plea«e,j 
the  pro<ess  that  vou  think  might,  without  nin<'li  ditliculty,  1h*  introdi 
into  th<*  schools  ,is  the\  now  exist,  gradually  incxlifying  their  met! 
of  instruction,  so  that  there  might  come  to  be  ingrafte<l  u^mu  oor 
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oul  8j8tein  jiuit  the  metbodn  yoa  upeak  of  for  devt'lopiug  the  ex- 
ttud  perceptive  power.  I  ask  yoa  to  do  thin  for  thin  reasou : 
ire  but  very  few  people  in  UiiH  country  who  know  juHt  what  to 
IM  directioa,  and  if  you  shouhl  give  us  a  little  talk  on  the  sub- 
would  be  distributed  all  over  the  country,  and  thousands  of 
a,  who  might  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity 
reying  this  instruction,  would  get  useful  hints ;  and,  even  if  the 
were  not  very  minutely  detail^l  by  you  here,  it  would  sc^t  them 
ting,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  the  information  where  they  might  be 
obtain  it. 

HTiTNSSS.  1  shall  be  happy  to  do  so.  My  judgment  is  that  such 
n  of  education  would  have  to  go  downward  from  the  higher 
to  the  lower,  and  outwani  from  the  cities  and  centers  of  popu- 
lod  wealth  to  the  rural  districts.  I  do  not  think  it  coultl  Ih^  im- 
X  once,  peremptorily,  uixin  even  this  community  of  the  State  of 
hnsetts,  wealthy  as  it  is,  with  any  degree  of  success.  Do  1  un- 
d  that  you  desire  me  to  give  an  illustration  of  how  1  thiuk  this 
might  be  carried  out  f 
Shairmam.  Yes. 

mOH  80HOOL  OF  THB  HECHANIO  ARTS. 

WiTJfEBS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that  I  think  there  is  no  city  of 
nand  inhabitants  in  this  State  which  could  not  within  a  year 
bot  a  high  school  of  the  mechanical  arts,  which  should  l>e  either 
Blely  connected  with  its  high  school  or  located  at  some  nhort 
sfrom  it,  according  to  the  exi)ense  or  other  considerations  in- 
That  is  a  matter  of  detail,  but  I  think  every  city  of  ten  thou- 
habitants  should  have  a  high  school  of  the  mechanical  art«, 
IS  a  department  of  the  existing  high  school  or  as  a  seiiarate  in- 
a;  I  shoald  very  much  prefer  the  Ibrmer  if  there  be  no  reason 
MMitrary. 

Meschools  I  think  the  high-school  children  from  fourteen  to  eight- 
Mdd  be  trained  in  carpentry  and  joinery,  an<l  in  work  at  the 
id  at  the  lathe ;  trained  in  the  mechanic  arts;  taught  to  make 
laaght  to  impose  their  ideas  upon  matter,  and  compel  it  to  take 
a  which  they  have  chosen  for  it.  I  think  the  e<)uipment  of  .surh 
I  woald  bear  no  undue  proi>ortion  to  theex|>enditure  whirli  all 
m  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  make  in  behalf  of  edncii- 
tor  example,  the  high  school  in  this  city  cost  hundriHls  of  thou- 
rdoilars.  It  would  have  been  a  mat  ter  of  ten  or  tift^H^n  thousand 
Id  equip  in  it,  or  in  (wnnection  with  it,  shops  in  which  anumln^r 
BOaoonnectetl  with  that  high  sch(M)l  might  get  a  thorough  tniin- 
he  mechanic  arts  and  have  their  mechanical  aptitudes  develoiMMl 
liee. 

THB  DWIQHT  SCHOOL. 

•iMre  anywhere  in  the  State,  connt>cte<l  with  the  schools  of  the 
Kpper,  any  such  department  as  you  s|>eak  off — A.  There  has  lHH?^n 
Itgr  of  Boston.  There  was  a  year  ago  an  ex|»eriment  of  this  kind 
Btiy  only,  which  was  very  successfuK  tried  in  the  Dwiglit  school, 
m  mastership  of  Mr.  Page.  The  boys  were  takiu  as  voltinti'i-rs, 
r  were  all  desi  ^us  of  going.  It  vAJkine  to  Ih)  considercHl  a  savi  of 
'  the  best  sohcii  i.  They  uuderstOiKl,  of  coui*ms  that  tlu\v  must 
V  other  studi      or  educational  work  to  be  diminished.    Two 
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classes  were  formed,  eighteen  scholars  at  a  time,  making  thirty -six  in  all, 
from  the  ui>per  rooms.  They  were  taken  from  that  school  and  given  i 
course  of  carpentry  and  joinery.  The  results  of  that  ezperimeDt  will 
be  found  in  the  school  report  of  Boston,  and  in  the  last  school  report  of 
MaBsacliusetts. 

Q.  Were  the  results  understood  to  be  highly  favorable  to  the  eiperi- 
iiicnt  f — A.  Wholly  so ;  and  only  last  Satni^ay,  Mr.  Page,  the  manterii 
cliargi'  of  the  exeiiments,  expressed  himself  as  greatly  jdeased  with  tk 
oxi)erimeiits  and  declared  that  the  work  Improved  the  boys  in  their  fsn- 
eral  studies,  that  it  took  nothing  from  the  zeal  or  energy  with  which 
tliey  api>lied  themselves  to  the  ordinary  scholastic  exercise,  while  it 
the  siime  time  they  got  this  training  in  the  development  of  their  powen 
of  observation  and  the  executive  faculty. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  this  instruction  given,  and  waw  it 
every  day  t — A.  I  think  it  was  one  day  in  the  week.  Every  gramiur 
school  being  required  to  bring  its  pupils  up  to  a  certain  point  at  a  m- 
tain  time,  this  had  to  be  all  extra,  and  the  pupils  had  to  do  this  in  id- 
dition  to  their  regular  studies — and  they  were  glad  to  do  it. .  Periiapi 
a  more  striking  instance  is  the  normal  institution  at  Salem,  of  vhichl 
am  a  visitor,  it  was  there  applied  last  year  to  a  class  of  volunteers  frw 
the  young  ladies.  The  school  is  a  young  ladies'  normal  school.  There  an 
no  young  men  connected  with  it.  The  senior  class  were  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  this  course,  but  as  the  board  of  education  make  certain  »• 
quirements  of  the  normal  schools,  this  work  had  to  be  done  out  of  school, 
and  in  addition  to  the  regular  amount  of  school  studies.  There  are  vwy 
lew  pupils  who  would  volunteer  for  any  more  of  the  ordinary  scbolaA 
work,  but  the  whole  class  to  whom  this  privilege  was  offered  votafr 
tecred  for  the  work.  Tools  were  furnished  by  a  lady  of  the  State  «hi 
has  been  interested  in  this  cause  for  some  years,  and  the  caritentotf 
IhmicIios  were  set  up  in  the  biisement  of  the  State  nonnal  school. 

Q.  This  is  a  la(ii(\s'  s<;hool ! — A.  It  is  a  hulies'  school  entirely.  Tho 
|niiicii)al  of  the  school  is  a  man — Professor  Hagar — and  perhaps  then 
;in»  one  or  tuo  other  gCDtlemeu. 

Q.  h  Iciids  to  the  conclusion  that  women  can  become  professoni  rf 
this  art  f — A.  That  is  the  point. 

Q.  S<»  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  U)  dispense  with  female  teth- 
ers all  over  the  country  in  order  to  give  instruction  in  arts  ]»ertaii- 
in;r  to  male  education  ? — A.  It  would  be  imiwssiblo  to  change  tbec■^ 
rent  of  forces  by  which  our  school-teachers  have  lK*conie  women.  Th«f 
are  certain  to  remain  so,  and  perhaps  become  so  in  an  increasing  defM 
The  l>ran(;hes  can  be  taught  in  the  rural  districts,  or  they  can  be  taii||tt 
in  cities  and  towns.  For  instance,  in  this  city  a  grammar  school  ^ 
have  twelve  rooms.  With  twelve^  tea<^'bers,  it  would  l)e  averysimj 
matter  to  have  a  supplemental  or  thirteenth  teai'her  who  would  c 
in  and  teach  these  arts,  but  in  the  ordinary  village  school  where  t 
is  but  one  teacher,  and  that  a  woman,  the  practicability  of  this  &oi 
depends  entirely  upon  whether  women  can  be  taught  to  pnu'tii-etl 
arts  and  train  themselves  to  teach  them  to  others.  Pn>fess(»r  H 
re]Hn'ts  that  his  young  ladies  took  hold  with  enthusiasm — that 
learne<l  to  drive  a  nail  shar])  and  straight,  and  learned  t4>  niako 
straight  edge  and  bring  edges  together — tor  instance,  to  make  a  box 
make  a  platform  for  a  work-box  to  stand  upcm.  They  luM-ame  able 
j'cpair  the  a]>panitns  used  in  the  chemical  room  solar  as  all  ordiiiarr 
]iair>  wen*  cont-erned,  and,  generally,  the  young  ladies  t04>k  the  prea' 
inttrcst  in  tin*  pnictice  of  those  arts.  The  experiments  are  dedawd 
be  an  entire  success. 
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BHIDGEWATKR   LADIKS'   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

Hr.  Bci.vntoiK  priiidpal  oftbe  Ladies^  State  Normal  8<'Ji(n>I  at  Bridge- 
Oer  re|N»rtK  that  liiH  youu^  ladien  have  shown  ^rrat  intereRt  in  work 

I  with  tlu*  ]>huii*,  the  saw,  the  chiHel,  and  the  hammer,  and  that  they 
«  it,  and  ai-e  wiHiu^  to  do  that  work  in  addition  to  their  ordinary* 
buol  work,  and  to  take  the  time  out  of  their  rest  and  holiday  time  tor 
B  privih^^e  of  doini;  80.  Those  are  the  inHtaiu^H  1  speak  of  whieh 
m*  iu<  :fcn  example  of  the  Huccess  that  1  think  wouhl  attend  a  uiiii^- 
f  of  hueii  work  with  the  public  school  system  under  the  sanction  of 

V. 

WORCESTER  FREE   INSTITUTE. 

Fhere  are  institutions  like  the  very  atlmirable  Worcester  Free  Insta- 
te vlH^re  tlie  mechanical  arts  are  very  extensively  carried  on  in  con 
ction  with  Mri««ntiflc  instruction,  aschemistiy,  mathematics,  engine^^r 
^  &r..  lint  that  is  wliat  is  calle<l  a  private  institution.    It  hsis  recei  V4h1 
wHs  fn»m  the  State,  bat  is  not  ccmtmlled  by  the  SUite,  and  does  not 
nihirly  nreivt*  funds  from  the  State. 
(].  ILiH  tlieiv  Ihmmi  any  movement  made  in  education  in  this  State 

II  woidd  promote  the  introtluction  of  this  school  system  f — A.  That 
•  Utfu  vi*ry  a«'tively  canvassed  in  the  legislature,  and  the  superin- 
ident  of  Mrhools  in  Boston  has  made  the  most  urgent  recommeiida- 
m  for  tli«*  iutHMluction  of  this  s^'stem  into  the  public  sch(N»].s  of 
Mi»u.  I  think  he  would  give  you  a  very  clear  view^  of  the  a<lvanta;;es 
this  hyiitem. 

Q.  Who  iuMtructe^l  these  young  ladies  at  the  nonnal  school  that  you 
(tr  oientione4l  ? — A.  Theit^  was  a  young  cari>enter  who  was  caIU*<l  in 
hD  bail  Ini'U  in  a  manual  training  school  there,  supporte<l  by  sonx^ 
tfitabli'  ladies,  and  this  e^r|>enter  gave  very  excellent  instruction. 
Q.  U  thore  anything  that  embraces  work  iniix>nor  metals  appli(*al>lc 
ithat  ii«K|MMt,  do  you  think  f — A.  Altogether  so,  I  think,  in  Conner- 
n  «ith  the  eilucarional  system  of  any  large  city.  It  is  a  question  of 
tprnM*  4'i4uaK  [H*rhaps,  to  one-tenth  part  of  the  ni<mey  thait  is  now 
■own  away  on  fashionable  locks  for  our  public  schiNds  and  construct- 
H  highl>  d4^*oratetl  and  ornate  buildings,  to  inpiip  shops  in  which 
pud  and  in»n  rould  Ih'  worknl.  It  is  a  nnitter  of  i*om]>ar«itivc]y  a  few 
puand  dtdlars  to  get  up  such  a  machiue-sh(»p  as  would  be  neiM'ssary 
|rpur|N>sos  of  instruction. 

A-  l>»  \ou  S4*c  any  reason  why  this  same  system  might  not  l>e  iiuule 
mn  of  any  acailemic  institution,  so  that  young  men  pursuing  fViMi 
laBadi*mie  i*4Mirsc^  in  colh*ge  might,  as  ivcreaticui — perhaps  as  a  mmmus 
l^erciM'  during  simie  |M)rti(ms  of  the  <lay — beet»me  instriirtrd  in 
lie  practital  things  that  would  l»e  useful  to  them  in  after  life  ! — A.  1 
IftDL  I  believe  that  the  exanqdeof  this  system  of  eilneation  in  some 
jtor  institutions  is  going  to  c4miiH'l  other  institutions  to  follow.  Last 
iMer  I  told  President  Porter,  formerly  of  Vale  College,  that  in  ten 
I  lielievecl  he  wouhl  have  to  have  niai'hine-shops  and  ehemieal  la- 
mes in  his  institution,  i  lM*lieve  that  the  demand  for  this  kind 
lining  is  part  of  the  general  education  of  a  man;  that  tin*  work  of 
jiing  and  harmonizing  his  powers  and  faculties  is  to  l>e  laid  u|>on 
[colleger  as  well  as  the  tet^hnical  sch(K»ls. 
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the  institution  with  which  1  am  c<mn<M!ted  it  is  the  most  |N>[inlar 
We  Lave  students  who  are  going  to  college,  and  some  who  have 
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gone  through  ooU^se.  T  i  are  tius  year  two  or  tiix«e  g«nUMMB 
entered  Harvigtl  OolL  \  lo  are  staying  oat  a  year  and  taiuBg 
ooarse  of  inetroctioa  w« 

Q.  Before  going  <  mna  i  i  ^nhir  oonreef — ^A.  Tea.  We  I 
also,  this  year  irent  en  lo  ^e  gradaatod  at  Harvaid  wb 
taking  our  con  ai  -  t  r  <  id  {e  ooarae.  Professor  Ordwsgr, 
went  to  Sw4  w      i<     tl    s.  item  there,  r^Kxts-— bis  report 

befou  u  rep      oi  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  B 

tion-T-u    t  I  system  in  oonneotion  with  the 

liosc    4  i^  I  line  necessities  ajMNi  priTals  sri 

and  11  tne  circulars  a  prospectuses  of  the  private  schools  i 
cities  oi  Hwed     ,  i  which     )  showed  me  in  the  daily  pape 

they  were       rei        i.  caned  atti     ion  to  the  fiict  that  they  hsd 

IB  t>o:         lai]  s  where  these  opportnnitiesfer 

JA  ^  OI  i  irere  aflbrded. 

1^  IE  y<    r  <     II       cu  irere  at  Oambridjge  it  might  md 

PI    t      <  I  to        I  harmonioasly  with,  Harvard  itM 

i      ih  iii  or  a  umre    Ity,  might  it  not  f — A.  Of  ooa 

'1^  speaK     r  the  .     vi    I  e ;  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  ibri 

1  ]     posely  »of  Taie  «  account.    If  they  were  satisM 

this  was  a  OI  d  e  iii  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  th 

establish  it.        ci  education — ^I  call  it  mechanical'  rather 

manual— is  a  s  element  of  general  training. 

THB  FUTOSB  QF  XBOEANIOAIi  BDI70ATION. 

Q.  And  that  it  may  well  be  introduced,  if  feasible  to  introdaos  il 
part  of  the  comnum-sdiool  system  t — ^A.  Tes;lh>mtte  normal  and 
schools  downward  through  the  lower  grades,  and  outward  to  the 
districts.  It  would  take  a  long  time,  of  course,  to  find  teachers  fit 
that  work,  and  a  long  time  to  set  the  system  in  oi>enitiou  throai 
even  so  wealthy  a  community  as  Massaehasetts. 

Q.  That  would  not,  of  course,  obviate  the  stem  necessity  of  lea 
a  trade  f — A.  2Jo. 

Q.  It  would  simply  facilitate  the  education  of  the  powers  at 
early  period  when  a  boy  can  hardly  l>e  well  set  to  work  in  a  shop! 
Yes.  The  general  intelligence  of  our  American  people,  as  a  mast 
been  a  subject  of  admiration  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  visitct 
United  States,  who  study  carefully  its  manufactureA.  It  is  dm 
question  of  general  intelligence  than  of  technical  skill,  perhaps,  n 
with  us.  If  the  strong  native  mechanical  genius  of  our  i»eople  w« 
veloped  by  elementary  courses  of  physics  and  uieciianics,  and  by  cot 
of  manipulation  in  primary  st^hools,  I  think,  the  working  classes! 
be  more  profited  than  even  by  techniciil  education ;  they  would  bi 
t<)  adapt  themselves  more  readily^  If  a  boy  f^oes  into  school  at 
teen  to  learn  a  trade,  that  implies  that  he  is  going  to  practice  that ti 
and  i>erha])s  he  could  not  practice  any  other.  Two  years  later,  witi 
Isnielitish  habits  of  our  people  in  traveling  about,  he  may  hat 
opiK>rtuuit3'  to  practice  another  trade,  and  be  in  another  State  « 
that  tra<le  is  followed.  I  think  that  the  tune  under  sixtei^n  will  la 
ter  devoted  to  giving  him  a  general  training  in  manipulation,  ai 
thi)  pnictice  of  mechanical  principles,  and  developing  his  iwwerssi 
ception,  and  I  think  that  wouUl  be  more  useful  to  the  mass  SI 
lHM>ple  than  a  more  highly  specialized  direction. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  sort  of  application  would  be  attended 
a  disciplinary  eficct  upon  the  mind  itself,  as  well  as  by  the  pon 
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hiftiy  stndiesf — ^A.  Of  the  very  highest  advantage.  The  train- 
I  aaid,  of  the  executive  faculty  is  a  most  iai|>ortaut  thing.  It 
<t  matter  so  much  when  you  are  dealing  with  boys,  going  back 
krm  or  shop  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  but  the  great  bane  of  our  cdu- 
o-day  is  that  the  will  suffers  a  kind  of  im}K)tence  after  a  certain 
D  of  stodies  in  dialectics,  ninenionics,  and  rhetoric, 
mean  farther  than  that.  You  speak  very  cogently  ui>on  its  effect 
le  perceptive  and  executive  powers  as,  in  fac^t,  almost  equivalent 
creation ;  at  all  events,  preventing  their  loss  by  the  undue  pro- 
of educational  attention  given  to  the  n^asoning  )M>wir8  and  the 
r*  Now,  in  these  same  manipulatory  processes,  would  there  not 
jMolute  direct  effect  of  a  disciplinary  character  and  executive 
er  as  well  as  of  a  respective  character  f  A  boy  must  think  as 
make  a  box,  and  must  institute  comparisons  in  doing  just  the 
lings  that  you  speak  of,  almost  ^is  much,  {lerhaps,  as  the  study 
easons  in  arithmetic,  geography,  or  history. — A.  I  don't  know 
lie  memor>'.  I  think  the  mem(>r>'  is  calculated  altogether  too 
t  the  present  time  in  our  schools.  That  is  the  reason  why  1  think 
nory  is  broken  down  so  early,  like  a  horse  that  has  worked  too 
len  young.  The  object  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  get  few  things 
)  memory  rather  than  too  many ;  but  that  is  matter  of  theory. 
unr  be  wrong.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  system  woula 
ml  qualified  for  development  as  the  ordinarny  studies  of  the 

I  that  it  would  not  be  a  lossf — A.. Not  at  all:  the  power  of  at- 
and  application  is  deve1(>|>ed  in  a  very  higli  degree  in  that  way. 
km  even  if  this  course  were  introduced  at  the  ex])ense  of  some 
ime  now  devoteil  to  some  of  the  text'lMM)ks  and  studies  of  the 
there  would  l>e  no  loss  to  the  scholar! — A.  I  think  that  the  in- 
km  of  the  system  of  what  I  call  meclianical  e4lucation  in  the 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  us  I  have  known  them  while 
\  member  of  the  State  board  of  education,  would  have  the  effect 
d  out  and  extrude  from  our  common  schools  one-half  the  geog- 
md  one-half  the  arithmetic  and  one-half  the  grammar  that  is  now 
,  It  would  have  a  beneficial  result  even  if  nothing  were  substi- 
hftt  was  itself  directly  beneficial. 

FAULTS  IN  TBB  PRESENT  SCHOOL  METHODS. 

the  simple  study  of  geography.  The  amount  of  gazeteer  infor- 
that  is  crowded  into  our  grammar-school  course  is  positively  ab- 
I  remember  once  asking  my  little  girl,  twelve  years  old,  some 
M  which  I  did  not  suppose  she  would  answer,  but  I  did  it  in  fun, 
ED  tease  her,  and  she  re]>lied,  ^^  I  can't  tell  you  that,  papa,  but  I 
JOQ  the  names  of  all  the  principal  towns  in  Siberia.^  1  was  at 
0  a  professor  of  history,  and  I  didn't  know  the  name  of  a  town  in 
r  and  I  don't  want  to.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  for 
nry  or  specific  purpose  that  I  should.  Take  another  case,  I  do 
It  to  revile  the  common  schools,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  it : 
my  boys,  twelve  years  old,  came  home  one  day  and  said  that  the 
nr  was  coming  on  in  a  few  d€iys,and  going  to  examine  the  iMiys 
npby ;  and  to  meet  that  examination  that  lK>y  of  twelve  got 
■r  fiiir-si£e<l  pages,  which  he  wrote  out  himself  in  onler  to  get  it 
MVtraghly,  of  information  ot  a  purely  gazetet*r,  eneyc'lopiedic 
m*    Thirty-three  cities  of  Asia  were  on  that  list,  and  that  boy 
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not  only  got  it     i,  wbkdi  aii|^t 
mitted  it  to         iry- 

How,  no  I         ii  i« 

sebolar  j    rp<      oe 

■U  that  la  H  I  ler.  Jtie  i 
pat  it  tuere.  is  nighb  i 
those  poven  with<  t  sb  d  : 
is  BO  psyoholc^t  tbew  i 
atudiM  for  bo;s  oi  twelve,  sii 
omnmoQ  aohotds  it  would  be  an  1 
way  with  arithmetio.  1  i  obi 
■re  praotaoed  in  exeraii  ri 

in  Boston  perfomiB  ft       • 
arithmetioB  in  use  heif^  m 

operadiHiB  &r  more  d  s  ti 

atore  has  oooasion  to       iwrm, 
miMhieTOOB. 


have  been  av 


dtopattntol 


the 
u  w  trie,  and  fa«  bu  other  w< 

BO  maoh  in  oiin  direction. 

w<   IdibraBnment  approve  uf  wl 

if  mat  Doald  he  extruded  Amu  M 

ge  to  the  pupils.    It  is  the 

»  twelTe  years  of  againdrii 

{  i  difflonu  than  any  ■-     -  — - 

r  w  Deeenlwr.    The  «i 

lien  the  imrfomuuieeif 
'  bulk  eaeliier  or 
1, 1  think,  that  ia  sbBuid  ■• 


vsYSioLoar  amd  aratsKR  a  aoHooLs. 


Q.  Kow,  I  want  to  aek  ^nr 
what  yon  think  of  the  introdi  a 
aome  aimpii&ed  and  yet 
to  the  aanitaiy  oondfti  s  i 
luiman  being  oa^bt  to  uve  oib  i> 
BponHtbilil7  to  himself  when  he 
have  a  ilfifat  to  fovor  the  introc 


beeanse  it  was  my  &ther  who  una 
law  of  Massaehasetts  the 


lion  to  two  other  point*.    Chiea, 
the  Btndr  of  the  laws  of  boaUkI 
of  tezt-bouk ,  and  also  in 
uBuonB  in  aocordanoe  with  ^  _  _ 
in  order  to  diiicliHrge  bis  owa 
M  les  a  man,  imd  to  others.— V 
i>u  >f  thatconrBoof  Htudjiii 
to  be  intiV(lncL>d  iotu  the 


the  proviait  lor  the  study  *ii  pbytuoloQ'^ 
giene  as  a  common.8ohool  stady,  not  as  a  scieoci.'  lor  the  MWM 
science,  but  as  a  means  t>f  instruction  for  the  rij^'nlatioa  of  the 
and  conduct  of  tim  school  children.  I  thorougbl.v  Ixlieve  in  thel 
duction  of  primers  in  pliysiology  and  hygiene  iutu  our  schootaL  1 
very  excellent  little  books  are  now  being  wiitttii  and  bn>aj[fct 
England  for  tbe  tienetit  of  some  of  our  HcbooU,  aud  1  think  they  d 
certainly  lie  introduced  into  idl  our  common  sohoulx  Of  coorae,  i* 
primary  classes  the  instruction  should  be  by  word  of  luoutL  ti^ 
teacber,  and  not  from  tbe  text-books,  but  tbe  study  slumhl  1m^  nivf 
in  tbe  lowest  gnule  of  tbe  commou  schools. 

In  tbis  State,  I  tbink,  a  decided  effort  ia  beiu|:  uiad«;  in  oue  q 
branch  of  tbe  subject — tUac  is,  tbe  physiology-  ot  t^ibaeoo  aod  sh 
I  don't  know  but  what  it  may  bare  legal  sanction — 1  ought  to  1 
bat  I  confess  I  do  uot — but  1  know  many  of  tbe  s<;bool8  iOBtnct 
children  in  tbe  physiology  of  tobacco  and  alcohol. 

£DUOATIGN  Qf  SANITABY  SOISNOK. 

The  Ohaibmaji.  By  the  sanitary-  conditions  th;it  I  m«Dtioned,l  I 
tbe  rules  in  accordance  with  wliicli  dwellings  slionlil  be 
places  of  bibor  built.  Every  mau  who  bit.')  to  li\  i'  iu  a  house  04^ 
know  wbelbiT  Ihat  bouse  is  well  ventilated,  anil  1  icfore  be  aatel 
to  cstablisb  a  family,  he  uuglit  to  know  wLetber  liv  is  placiDg  lit 
a  ijosition  nbere  tlicy  nould  very  soon  uevi\  tbe  ^Mlvntion  of  a  4l 
if  not  of  nil  nndi-rtiikor.  Migbt  there  not  be  iu.L:i-:itti'd  upaatki< 
iiion  M'biiiil  .system  some  general  idea  of  these  laws,  no  1"  '  "—^ 
girls,  wbtni  ^i-own  up,  would  know  something  of  Uiemi 


so  tbmt  hm 
lem,  ao  'iV^I 
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know  whether  they  were  liviii^i:  in  Kueh  a  way  sh  to  preaen'e  their 
or  to  injure  it  t 

Witness.  I  shouM  say  that  questionH  of  8anitar>'  engineering 
oi»  «le|M'n(lent  uinm  difficult  hiws  of  physics  to  make  the  Hubjoct 
rsehoolor  grumiuar-Hchool  Htudy,  and  1  think,  pn>b»bly,  the  high 
or  grammar-school  Htudy  of  thiit  Hubjert  would  be*  as  likely  to 
iu  that  'Mittle  knowledge^  which  is  often  ''a  dangerous  thing," 
uiy  genend  improvement  of  the  people.  But  I  think  it  in  pro])er 
3  mich  instruction  as  to  eufon^e  upon  the  pupils  the  (^usideration 
here  an*  certain  unnanitary  conditions  that  lead  to  dimmse  and 
and  that  houses  may  be  badly  constructed,  and  to  give  them  ex- 
I  of  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria.  &c.,  by  the  want  of 
ry  regulations,  and,  generally,  to  bring  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
hygiene  as  one  about  which  they  should  retlect  and  make  inijuiry 
vhether  or  not  they  hail  placed  themselves  in  proper  condition, 
example,  only  two  or  thrive  hours  ago  I  heard  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Nk  in  a  lecture  at  the  Ilarvartl  Medical  College,  ust^  this  expres- 
xhat  the  mere  phnise  ^Ulrain  fever  "^  had  saved  thousands  of 
That  expre-sses  what  1  want  to  intimate,  namely,  the  idea  of  en- 
;  U|N)n  the  minds  of  children  that  thet^*  daugerous  siinitary  con- 
I  might  exist,  and  often  do  exist,  under  the  very  fairest  show  of 
n  improvements — that  their  minds  should  1m'  fixed  upon  the  sub- 
nd  their  apprehension  excite^l,  so  that  they  might  take  some 
d  of  satisfying  themselves,  by  exjycrts  or  otherwise',  as  to  whether 
rere  surrounde<l  by  the  right  conditions.  But  the  questions  of 
i|P^  and  ventilation  are  exceinlin^^ly  difficult  questions.  .  They  de- 
ipon  certain  laws  of  physics,  with  reganl  to  which  there  is  apt  t(» 
M  mistake.  One  of  the  most  eminent  Knglish  physicians,  in  a 
[lablished  twelve  years  ago,  siiid  that  he  had  taken  part  in  many 
sanitary  arrangements  of  certain  cities  in  Kngland,  and  that  up 
fftain  |N»int  (although  he  was  a  great  author)  all  his  work  had 
irejadicial  to  health.  It  was  done  in  giMnl  faith,  but  under  mis 
tension  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  pnqter^irainage,  and  profKT 
ition,  fu>  he  said,  and  he  considcre<l  that  he  ha4i  done  harm  to 
iq>le  of  those  towns  where  he  had  been  instrumental  in  establish- 
B  Arrangements  to  whicli  he  n^tcrrtHl.  The  most  elaborate  system 
rtilation  wouhl  he  apt  to  fail  under  certain  cont lit  ions.  For  ex- 
^  A  system  of  ventilation  that  may  work  u])on  one  side  of  this 
If  wouM  not  work  at  all  on  tlieotiMTside.i»r a. system  that  would 
veil  on  the  first  floor  of  this  building  might  1h'  insutlicieiit  on 
Ittb.  But  it  would  be  advantageous  to  say  to  children  that  they 
be  in  greater  danger  to  their  lives  in  a  nicely  de<*«irated  and  so- 
modem  house,  than  from  the  presence  ot  many  recognized  phys- 
■Dgers,  as  by  climbing'  up  and  down  a  bn)keii  ladder,  for  ex- 
• 

Chairman.  We  have  hardly  touched  the  matters  included  in  the 
tioii.  but  I  was  anxious  to  lusir  you  on  the  matters  that  we  have 
d  in  the  interest  of  the  rising  generation. 

WEEK.S'  STATISTICS  <»F   WAGES. 

WiTXESS.  .May  I  say  that  then*  is  in  the  ( Vnsus  Office  in  Wjish- 
,•  re|>ort  by  Mr.  .Ios(*])li  1*.  Weeks,  who  is  now  ^ihroiid,  wliirh 
Mag«MMldeal  of  statistical  matter  in  n*gard  to  times  ot'p:iy  men  t  of 
If  |ieople.  rates  of  wages,  the  existence  «)t'traides  unions,  the  facts 
lea,  &e.«  tht*  largest  amount  of  statistical  iulbrmatiou,  1  think, 
IS  ever  iH.*en  gathered  in  this  country. 
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Q.  It  was  collected  in  the  process  of  taking  the  oensns  onder  you 
directiou  T — A.  Yen,  he  wa«  the  spedal  agent  for  collecting  informato 
on  induHtrial  inatters. 

Q.  Is  it  juHt  now  being*  published  T — ^A.  It  may  be  in  the  PrintiDg 
Office,  but  of  course  the  statistics  of  wages  are  very  voluminous.  InsoM 
ca^os  his  statistics  of  wages  go  back  to  18^  or  1840,  and  it  is  the  only 
book  in  which  wages  in  this  country  have  been  carefully  compiled^  when 
the  question  ot  workingmen's  wages  has  been  reduced  to  exact  flgOTNL 
I  should  think  that  report  might  be  almost  invaluable  to  your  committeei 
and  I  presume  it  will  be  placed  very  cheerfully  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee. 

Q.  It  will  be  printed  before  a  great  while,  I  suppose! — ^A.  I  tmitH^ 
but  the  Printing  Office  is  very  heavily  burdened  with  the  vast  amoot 
of  matter  that  is  there. 

The  C'HAiBMAN.  These  various  other  questions  in  regard  totraospofti' 
tion  and  the  induence  of  corporations  on  our  industrial  qnestioD  vi 
cannot  well  go  into,  although  we  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  get  joir 
views  on  theui,  but  if  you  have  not  the  time  tospare,  I  sup|)oseittmid 
not  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  go  into  them.  We  would  be  glad  to  hm 
from  yon  lor  a  full  day  at  least. 

The  Witness.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  more  time  at  my  diqioaL 

DISTBIBUTIGN    TO  LABOB  AND  OAPITAL,  OF   RESULT  OP  JOm  PMK 

DUCTION. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  might  ask  you  this  question,  and  if  yon  can  reply  toil 
without  burdening  yourself  with  too  many  particulars  we  should  be  giii 
tohenryou.  That  is,  whether  you  think  the  wage-working  pec^rf 
this  country, a) I  things  considered, receive, as  a  rule,  an  equitable  8hMI 
ill  the  distribution  of  the  ]>roducts  of  labor,  or  the  avails  of  the  prodi» 
ti(ni  ofth(»  country.  Do  rlit-y  ^vt  as  much  as  belongs  t<^  them,  so  far  ai 
hibor  is  distinjiuiNhcd  from  c.i])ital  in  ])roduction  ? — A.  It  is  difficalt  to 
say  what  is  <'(|uitahh^  J  shouhl  have  to  answer  that  by  saying  that  tkf 
chaiatU'i  of  our  [)o{)uhirion  being  what  it  is,  and  the  relations  of  Uboi 
and  (•ai>ital  b»in;^  what  they  are,  1  think  that  they  have  received  vay 
nearly,  it  not  quite,  as  much  as  the  normal  operation  of  economic  Uwi 
would  l>rin<jj  to  them.  I  think  they  have  not  suftered  greatly  from  I  Wr 
own  i^^noranee  or  immobility  as  they  have  in  other  countries.  Thiy 
have  not  sutlered  mu(!li  from  inlierited  abases,  as  they  have  in  otiMT 
countries.  They  have  sutlered  very  little  from  monopoly  of  land,  b»^ 
cause  land  here  has  ])een  free  an<l  a  resort  to  it  has  l)een  very  «i^t. 
Tliey  have  sutlered  very  little  from  n^strictive  n'gulations.  So 
looking  to  one  cause  or  another,  1  should  judge  the  working  clasMt 
this  country,  in  the  past,  iiave  received  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,allr*^ 
the  normal  (►i)eration  of  economic  laws  would  bring  to  them  from 
l»roducts  of  their  industry.     That  is  the  only  test  1  could  apply. 

LAND   NATIONALIZATION. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  change  could  be  nmde  in  the  systOB 
ownershi|»  lo  the   titles  of  property,  4'ither  real  or  personal,  in 
c')unir\  whieh  would  operate  to  the  advantage  of  tlu'  peo) Je  or  to 
a<l\anta;^e  of  the  working  pe(»ple  as  a  spt^cial  class?    Forinstance,i 
the  theory,  wliiih  we  sometimes  see  advanced, of  nationalizing  tbr 
l»e  made  operative  in  this  country  or  in'  uiade  benettcial  to  the  ma 
if  a<lo]>tedf     What  would  be  your  view  in  regard  to  thatt — A.  1 
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sU^Di  of  nationalising  the  land,  as  pni|)OHe<l  by  Mr.  John  Stiitirt 
1  En^lunil,  an  it  han  l)een  siuce  pro])08ed  in  tlie  mime  country  by 
•  R.  Walhice,  and  as  it  ha8  been  |>roi>OAed  in  this  vountry  by  Mr. 
'  George,  woidd  simply  be  un  inconceivable  curse  to  the  i>eople  of 
antry,  and  esi>ecially,  most  of  all,  to  the  lal>oring  classes. 
Why  M>T — A.  Because  I  believe  that  private  proi)erty  iu  land  is 
lentinl  condition  to  the  proper  development  of  the  resoun*«sof 
}XL  and  1  believe  that  the  nationalizing  of  the  land,  with  the  in- 
Ni  which  it  would  carr>'  to  corruption  and  official  abuse,  would 
Dpon  ns  evils  which  really  we  have  not  now  the  imagination  to 
Te.  I  think  we  should  have  to  realize  it  l)efore  we  could  appre- 
he  evils.  I  think  the  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Mill  wsis  made  in 
Butb.  He  was  a  great  economist  and  a  wise  man,  and  I  think  the 
mnent  has  a  perfect  nght,  if  it  is  best  for  the  community,  to 
a  the  ownership  of  land,  comi>ensating  existing  owners  for  their 
rty.  I  hunlly  know  an  cK!onomist  that  does  not  recognize  the  fact 
fOfierty  in  land  differs  from  proi)erty  in  the  products  of  labor,  but 
le  proiierty  in  land  has  been  established  in  almost  every  civilized 
ry  of  the  world  for  the  public-gooil. 

his  (*ountry,  when  we  started  out  a  hundred  years  ago,  we  had 
sense  public  douiain,  and  llamilton  and  all  the  other  statesmen 
)  time  looked  to  the  public  domain  as  a  sounre  of  great  revenue. 
ery  early  came  as  a  i>eople  to  the  conclusion  that  no  advantage 
eoald  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  public  land  as  an  official  re- 
would  compensate  in  any  degree  for  the  disa4l  vantages  of  retain- 
ttl  great  body  of  proi>eity  iu  the  hands  of  the  (yeneral  Govern- 
So  the  Government  went  to  work  first  to  selling  the  property 
liniinam  price,  and  finally  fairly  giving  it  away  to  bona  fide  set- 
with  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  all  people  that  it  was  for  the 
H  of  the  Stiite  and  of  all  classes  that  the  land  should  lR*come 
m  property.  That  system  we  pursued  even  with  land  that  wais 
Mably  the  property  of  the  State.  Now,  that  the  ptMiple  of  the 
1  States,  who  have  persisted  in  that  coui*se  for  a  hnndnMl  years, 
10  fiir  reverse  its  in/licy  as  not  only  to  resume  the  land  which  it 
iren  away  and  sold,  but  to  take  possession  of  land  which  was 
le  property  before  the  Unit4'd  States  of  America  was  a  nation,  is 
I  aiy  belief,  a  practical  pn>position. 

fim  think  if  it  were  done  it  would  be  attendeil  with  great  damage 
ooantryT — A.  I  think  it  would  be  attended  with  inconceivable 
iaH  Look  merely  at  the  officialism  which  it  would  entail.  Think 
^  iriiole  body  of  rents  of  this  city  being  t'ollccted  by  the  city  of 
il  The  abuses  at  present  are  enough,  with  the  little  work  we 
poo  the  municipal  authorities  to  do,  and  the  small  rt*soui*ces  in 
Mods.  If  the  making  and  unmaking  of  leases-^if  the  ownership 
this  property — were  in  the  hamls  of  tlie  city  I  cannot  bi*lieve  that 
tiaen  would  care  to  remain  in  it. 

[Tnless  he  held  an  otBce  f — A.  Yes ;  or  were  a  corruptionist.  Wfi 
kow  these  swamp  lands,  for  example,  at  the  south  and  west  were 
■d  what  the  tendency  was  to  a  combination  of  rings  and  bidders 
K  the  sales  for  fictitious  advantages,  an<l  make  changes  in  hours 
ijfS  of  sale  for  the  pur|M>se  of  passing  this  pn»i>erty  into  the  hands 
fvidnals.  If  the  whole*  lan<l(Ml  property  ot  the  country  wen*  to 
Wgfiht  into  the  hands  of  tlie  State,  a  doz<Mi  wars  of  secession  wt>uld 
ID  ine  to  be  a  trifling  evil  comparetl  with  it.  But  that  is  a  i>oliti- 
tiCioD  of  which  I  have  no  more  means  of  judgiug  than  you  gen- 
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Bdwibd  AtkiKbon  exKiniiied, 
By  Ute  Ohahuus  : 

Qnestton.  Yon  have  perii^M  seen  the  resoIatUm  under  wUeh  w*m 
proeeedingi — Aiuwer.  I  have. 

The Obatbmaw.  WewillthankyontoofllBraaeholiMrvfttjoaeilDrai 
own  wiVt  M  Mem  to  yoa  to  be  pettinMit  and  material  for  oar  eooilW 
iioB  nnder  tba  rasolotioD. 

llieWiniSBB.  iDvlevof  theoatareofthetesdmoay  bonwbriia' 
cflAewitoeuea  who  have  beea  before  lieoommittee,aDiiiBOiwlM 
I  may  save  myKpatatkm  and  aoffu  the  oouidereii  ■'■ammwkfiik 
periiapii  as  well  fi»  me  to  state  at  i  wtaet,  that  I  app«w '  " 
at  the  request  of  your  ohainnaD,  *         A  as  a  volmte^    *  ~ 

THAI  LEaiBI^TK»  OAIT,  AITD  WHAT  II  OAKTOT  DOb 

I  have  no  spedal  plan  or  patent  i  lod  to  submit  ti> ; 
want  or  abolishlDg  pover^  bystauibu;  nor  forrendrr 
woman,  and  child  cainble  (n  obtainlhg  a  good  sabelBtet]  < 
ing  for  it.  ISono  of  these  hearts  can  jioa  oonftr.  Tor  < 
ing  by  etatate;  if  ydo  ooald  we  woo  I  all  elect  onrti-i 
AUtluityoaoandoby  statute  is  to  r  the  dlstribntlot 
products    Yon  can  toke  firom  i  give  to  another,  eitlMr4 

or  Indirectly.    Yon        Edter '  ■■■  ender  aoto,  or  yon  can  ■! 

Uie  coinage  of  silver  uuu     i  ..vMcuits.    uyondo  malabi . 

base  coinage  yon  win  801  »i     ri>  b  liclie^  bat  you  will  aim  n 

tba  poor  so  much  pooi  ev<      la  this  und  of  rich  abandti 

povnty  will  abound,    ii.  is  >  easy  power  ot  IegiBlston,tl 

ever.,  to  make  the  fortnnes  oi  luu  nd  to  mar  tlie  fortunes  mtM 

persons.     Yon  can  render  snbsistt^iue  more  difflcnlt  thau  it  voaldbtll 
goodjudgmeut  ouly  were  applied  to  the  framing  of  lavs.     Onebsiirill 
Uiat  "the  chief  function  of  modern  law-makers  has  been  toremorehr* 
obBtmctioDs  created  by  the  legislators  of  the  past."  '  A  good  eiah» 
ooDsiste  in  an  abondant  supply  of  food,  fiiel,  clothing,  and  ahelter. 
yoQ  increase  this  abundance  f 

no  RATION  HAS   HOBB   THAU   TWO  OB   THBBS  TKABB'  BUBIBll 

'  In  this  conntiy  there  is  always  eooagh  for  all,  but  where  is  ilT  ^ 
bear  more  of  overproduction  than  of  any  other  alleged  t>vil.  Weil' 
have  enough  somewhere,  yet  we  are  always  witbin  leKs  than  a  r 
starvation— less  than  two  or  three  years  of  being  naked — and  witi 
than  ten  years  of  being  without  shelter,  if  we  cease  lu  wwkflrd 
living.  In  the  richest  State  of  the  Union  in  proportion  to  the  bmIT 
of  inhabitants,  namely,  Massachusetts,  if  all  the  sobetaooe  whidi Jl 
been  saved  in  more  than  two  centuries  of  existence  ftom  the  Un 
eor  forefUther?  and  of  ourselves,  and  wLich  uow  exists  in  what  iiSi 
fixed  capital,  to  wit,  our  railroads,  our  works,  mills,  storeboosca,  A" 
ings,  even  our  churuhes,  schools,  and  the  like,  ctmld  b«  pea  ~ 
into  the  food,  fiiel,  and  clothing  which  were  consumed  in  the  f 
the  production  and  saving  of  this  capital — if  we  then  stopped  fl 
ceased  to  make  exchant^es,  Hud  lived  for  awhile  apon  oar  pi  "" 
serve  of  capital  we  sliould  be  without  food,  without  (dothingjbwi 
out  shelter  in  two  years  or  at  the  utmost  iu  three  :  rs.  Tbari 
State  in  the  world  never  has  exceeding  three  y 
ia  the  form  of  fixed  capital  on  hand  at  any  one  b 
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LABOR    nKroMINO   MOUK    KFFECTIVK    YEABLY. 

But  ID  u  civilized  St^itis  wliicli  liu8  beoii  loiip^  endowed  with  ooTumon 
KbiNilR.  iu  which  services  aiv  exchan^<Nl,  in  which  justice  is  assnred, 
and  iu  which  men  n*8iHH;t  each  other's  rijxlitH,  hut  leave  each  other  free, 
not  l)ecauM>  it  is  lawi'ul  to  do  so,  but  becausi*  the  vast  majority  intend 
to  live  rightly  and  justly  and  to;:overu  themsc^lves,  an  annual  pnMluct 
■otv  than  ample  to  save  every  man,  woman,  and  child  within  the  State 
from  want  is  easily  assun*dby  theco*o|K^ration  of  capital  and  lalMirwork- 
iBK  freely  to^^et  her.  As  time  has  passed  durin;C  the  hist  fift\  yearssuchan 
iiD|»1e  subsistence  has  Ikhmi  and  can  be  assured  to  each  and  all  with  less 
krarsof  work  and  less  exhaustive  lalNir  as  each  year  pass(*s,  if  instrnc- 
tion  and  iDteUii;euce  keep  pace  with  capital.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
tvvr>*  intelliKent  workiuKinan  in  the  Stateof  Massiichusettshas  become 
fttbinl  more  efl'ectivc  than  he  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ajro  by  the  ap- 
plication of  larger  capital  to  pnMburtion,  if  liis  power  Xh^  measure<l  by 
the  quantity  as  much  as  by  the  price  of  the  thinj^s  upon  which  be 
Orrts  his  labor  or  for  which  he  can  exchan;;e  his  wa^es. 

SAVINGS   BANK   DEPOSITS   IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  AtteDliou  of  the  Southern  members  of  this  committee  should  be 
tlUfd  to  the  great  fact  that  the  de|)Osits  in  the  savin;^  lianks  of  this 
Bute  are  over  $240,00<),0(N),  avera^iujX  m4)iv  than  $V2o  to  each  man, 
vonan,  and  child,  and  tliat  nearly  every  other  iM*rson  in  the  State  is 
Nfmiented  by  name  u|)on  the  l>ooksof  a  bank.  What  the  South  needs 
iNby  more  than  Northern  capital  is  a  safe  way  of  saving  its  own  ^mall 
■Bt.  When  the  Sonth  learns  this  lesson  it  will  soon  t>ecoine  rich,  and 
M  before. 

SQUAUTT  OF  SUBSISTENCE   A   gi'ESTION  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

.  The  whole  question  of  substantial  couality,  not  in  pn»perty.  which  is 
.Meoiidary.  but  in  subsistence,  which  is  the  main  thin;:,  is  then^fon*  to 
4iy  a  question  of  distribution  nither  than  of  production.  Now,  althou<:h 
ttrre  may  be  this  almost  measuivlcss  (piantity  of  the  things  wlii(*h  men 
Mti  to  supply  their  material  wants  each  a'nci  every  year,  yet  the  p<H»r 
^  hare  always  with  us,  and  the  paui^-r  is  t«>  be  tound  in  all  our  cities 
ftid  in  many  of  our  towns^  and  altliou^ii  we  in  Massachusetts  have  iin- 
nrled  most  of  our  poor,  it  behooves  us  to  nanove  the  caus«*s  of  want  if 
Pt  can  do  it  by  legislation  or  otherwise'. 

k 

^  HENBT  GEORGE'S  THEORY. 

I- 

Ik  is  alleged  by  Henry  Gcnirge  that  these  bad  conditions  have  arisen 

because  the  rich  have  grown  richer,  and  tliar,  as  a  necessary 

[oeDoe,  the  p<N>r  have  bei*onie  |NK)rer.      I   viMitnre  to  deny  the 

on  which  the  allegation  is  made,  and  to  pronounce  this  con- 

Don  utterly  falst\    Nay,  in  order  to  pri'sent  the  cast*  with  the  most 

lUng  clearness,  I  may  venture  toat]iriii  thi:t  \\\v  late  Cornelius  Van 

nli  was  the  greatest  and  most  nset'ul  c(tiiiiiiunist  of  his  dav,  and  I 

by  that  that  he  may  be  taken  as  the  rxpoiifut  of  a  Niiiall  rla.^s  of 

wbo  have  achieveil  enormous  fortuiK  s  in  .1  siii;:le  lit'r,  and  Vft  have 

•  than  any  other  men  to  brin<r  an  ample  subsistence  within  the 

reach  of  all  at  a  less  and  less  crost,  whether  cost  U*  measured  in 

in  prioe.  In  wages,  or  iu  purchasing  power  of  the  lalK>rer. 


[ 
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0AITSE8  OF  POTEBTT. 

If  poverty  has  appeared  to  increase  alongside  this  accomnlatkn «( 
wealth  it  has  not  been  because  of  the  wealth,  but  for  want  of  sadi  ii- 
telligence  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  i)oor  as  would  enable  them  to 
grasp  the  benefits  which  the  great  masters  in  the  application  of  caintal 
to  useful  purposes  have  brought  within  their  e.asj  reach. 

If  men  are  poor  to-day  in  this  land  it  is  either  because  they  are  is* 
(capable  of  doing  the  work  which  is  waiting  to  be  done,  or  are  unwilliiif 
to  accept  the  conditions  of  the  work.  There  are  twice  as  many  dcfki 
as  are  needed,  and  not  half  enough  skilled  mechanics;  twice  asmnj 
poor  sewing  women  who  can  only  sew  in  the  poorest  way,  and  not  half 
enough  skilled  seamstresses;  twice  as  many  men  trying  to  live  bythdr 
wits,  and  failing  in  it,  as  there  are  capable  of  applying  their  heads  aal 
hands  together  to  useful  arts ;  twice  as  much  capital  waiting  to  be  osei 
as  there  are  men  capable  of  using  it  profitably  to  themselves  and  aaftlj 
for  those  of  whom  they  borrow  it. 

MISTAKE  OF  THE  ANTI-MONOPOLISTS. 


I  will  not  weary  you  with  an  essay  upon  this  subject  of  the  ftmdMa 
of  capital,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  these  propositions  by  a  voj 
simple  analysis  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  I  had  long  been  wishing  to  take^ 
this  subject  for  my  own  purposes,  when  the  request  of  your  chainM 
to  appear  before  you  gave  me  the  necessary  incentive. 

Before  I  enter  upon  this  analysis  let  me  say  a  few  words  as  to  wM 
is  ex|)ected  of  your  committee.  You  are  asked  by  very  many  of  them 
who  have  appeared  before  you  to  fix  the  price  of  bread  to  the  codsuv 
by  statute,  and  you  are  ex])ected  to  make  bread  plentilid  and  chay 
among  tlic  poor. 

This  is  not  boldly  stated,  but  is  the  end  sought  by  so-called  "anti- 
monopolists  ^  and  some  others  who  have  appeared  before  you.  To  make 
bread  cheap  and  plenty  is  a  most  excellent  object,  one  greatlv  to  be 
clesirod  and  one  which  will  cover  you  with  immortal  glory  tcken  voa 
havo  achieved  it,  if  you  succee«l.  i  propose  to  aid  yon  to  the  extent  o( 
in.v  ability  in  this  work,  and  to  show  yon  how  very  far  short  of  the 
grand  piirjiose  have  been  the  measures  yet  proposed  and  urgently  de- 
man<le<l  ot'>ou  l>y  a  very  large  number  of  ]>hilosophers  and  philantbiO' 
pists,  who  have  borne  testimony  in  this  and  other  States.  I  a« 
neither.  I  merely  comi>ile  statistics,  ascertain  facts,  and  attempt  toM 
what  th(\v  mean.  How  has  this  recpiest  been  presented  to  yon  !  Simpl} 
on  one  single  point,  namely,  that  you  shall  take  the  control  of  the  rait' 
way  service  of  the  United  States  and  regulate  the  method  and  rate  rf 
trafljr  by  a  national  statute.  The  opponents  of  allege^l  monopolTBif 
that  the  railway  magnates  make  bread  dear.  I  will  endeavor  to  prow 
to  you  that  the  regulation  of  the  railways  is  but  a  very  small  partrf 
the  work  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  do,  and  will  require  vefj 
little  consideration  on  your  part  compared  to  what  remains  if  yoa  adofl 
the  propos4»d  methods  of  the  anti-monopolists. 

ORAO  CROP  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  iiViiiu  ctoi)s  of  this  country  in  an  average  recent  yearwci^ 
75,0(K),0()0  tons,  and  a  wheat  crop  of  50(i,0(K),a(H)  bushels  con«tita«i 
15,0(M),(KH)  tons  out  of  this  total ;  the  rest  is  chiefly  com.  The  haycnp 
weighs  ^2,000,000  tons  in  a  fair  season,  and  the  output  of  our  ooAlkiM 
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i  seventy  to  eighty  million  tons.  Food,  either  in  its  original  form  of 
ind  hay,  or  converted  into  meat  or  into  the  pnxlucts  of  the  dairy, 
id  timber  for  dwellings,  t.  e.,  food,  fuel,  and  shelter,  constitute  70 
per  cent,  of  all  the  commodities  which  are  moved  upon  all  the 
dft  of  the  United  States.  All  the  fibers  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax, 
t  the  metals  mined,  amount  to  less  than  10,000,000  tons  against 
20CL000y000  tons  of  grain,  meat,  fuel,  and  timber.  It  is  true  that 
Bd  lael  may  only  be  moved  one  and  a  half  times  upon  the  rail, 
in  their  (uriginal  form  or  when  converted  to  use,  while  the  fibers, 
ii  and  metals  may  be  moved,  in  one  form  or  another,  three  or  four 
Id  spite  of  this,  not  less  than  80  |>er  cent,  of  the  work  of  the 
f  is  to  move  food,  fhel,  and  materials  for  shelter  fi-om  the  pro- 
to  the  consumer,  and  therefore  it  might  be  iufeiTe<l  that  cheap 
dqpeods  in  greatest  measure  upon  the  work  ot  distribution  by 

f. 

XBKAIID     FOB     OOVKBNMENTAL     BEOULATION    OF     RAILROAD 

OHAJiaBS. 

er  this  impression,  the  railway  service  is  the  mark  for  meddlesome 
tion  in  almost  every  State,  and  the  great  fortunes  of  the  railway 
Utm  have  excited  more  jealousy  than  any  other  cause  of  preju- 
[Biiist  wealth.  You  have  therefore  been  urgently  required  to  n^- 
lis  for  the  regulation  of  this  service  by  national  statutes,  i  say 
I  reqnirHl  to  do  this  work  if  you  can.  If  you  cannot  make  bread 
SAt  cheap  by  such  statute  regulations  as  may  be  presented  or 
nay  occur  to  you,  then  you  are  required  to  let  well  alone  and  tii 
e  people  to  a  true  knowle<lge  of  their  own  conditions,  and  to  see 
ml  they  are  not  misled  by  cunning  men,  or  by  silly  sentiment- 
irbo  are  incapable  of  really  grasping  the  subject  n|)on  which  they 
m  with  their  shallow  arguments. 

IX  OF  OOTKBimXNT   BBOULATION  OF  RAILROADS   IN  FRANOB. 

Ids  ooDnection  I  may  refer  yon  to  the  utter  failnn*  of  the  state 
f  qrstem  in  France,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  German  system  is 
ipi  op  as  a  part  of  the  gn^nt  military  hunlcu  by  which  the  Ger- 
■pire  is  being  crushed  into  [>overty  and  scKMalism. 

•  w  an  article  by  lAou  Say  in  the  Journal  des  Kcoiiomistes — I 
Ibe  last  number  for  1882 — in  which  he  showed  that  the  cost  of 
f  tbe  railroads  under  state  management  in  France*  was  steadily 
mil  it  had  become  more  than  80  |)er  cent,  of  the  gross  reireipts  ; 

•  freight  charges  were  steadily  incivasing,  and  tliat  not  only  no 
Mil  a  steady  loss  was  occurring  all  the  time  ;  he  also  proved  that 
nBtWBj  management  was  utterly  corrupting  the  whole  civil  serv- 
Rnooe. 

b  what  does  he  attribute;  the  gradual  increase  of  cost  of  transpor 
The  incapacity  of  the  state  to  do  that  kind  of  work, 
is  his  general  proposition! — A.  Yes;  and  the  state  rail 
vrioe  has  become  so  dangerous  to  the  finances  of  France  that 
hs(  article  was  published  the  legislature  of  France  Inis  l>een  le<l 
MBDtially  surrender  the  state  management  of  the  railways,  to 
■rgains  with  the  private  corporations  to  take  back  their  control. 
gir9  tbe  whole  thing  up  themselves. 


AXAUnm  09  OOiT  09  A  LQAV  OF  BBSOI. 

I  am  prepttced  to  admtt  that  tte  railway  haa  been  m  moat  taapor 
flMitor  in  diatittmtiiiR  fix>d  aaionir  tlie  pec^le  of  tliia  and  other  famdi 
without  it  tbonaaoda  mi^t  atarve,*bQt  I  shall  alaa  pfove  to  yeaii 
analjaiBQftheloafofbseadthaitithaa  beeome  fdatively  the  fi^ 
leaat  imp^MrtaDoe  at  its  pfeee&ti  eort  of  aU  th^  itemawUeh  eonatttafei 
ooatofbfeadtotheeotiaiuiior}  therafbrefbdbiejmiaBieftaketef 
late  tiie  railways  and  thei^l^  to  ledooette  piiea  of  bce^ 
yoo  most  give  your  attentiaii  to  vas^y  giaaler  elementa  in  tiMur^ 
which  may  be  more  read%  made  sat^eet  of  statato  law  than  the 
way  servioe  can  be,  if  ottiier  kind  of  woik  ia  to  he  taken  in  ohaqpB  Iq 
StirtA. 

I  shall  take  as  my  onit  4fi0  baAels  of  lAea^  to^  hs^  oanTevted  isti 
barrels  of  floor  and  then  into  bread,  and  I  shall  ptMent  to  yoa  aD 
elements  of  the  cost  of  this  l>read  both  in  flgnreeand  by  grapUcali 
tration,  as  foUowar 

What  makes  the  price  of  bread  in  Boston!  Four  knndred  and 
bnshels  of  wheat  are  required  to  make  100  barreb  of  floor.  In  the 
hand  column  itis'assnmed  that  this  wheat  has  been  raised  near  01 
ton,  lowai  and  mflled  iii  Ohicago.  In  the  ri«ht*liaiid  eolnam  it  i 
somed  that  the  wheat  has  been  raised  near  GHtyndon^  Dak,  anda 
in  lOnneaipotia. 


Ilk 
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It  will  be  observed  that  if  tbe  laflwaya  <    in  ^     nn    ;  30  par entrf 
their  charge,  their  profit  on  each  barrel  of.  loi  red  about  1^ 

miles  is  only  35^  cents,  and  on  each  barrel  of  uaKuiM  ir  moved  urn!/ 
2,000  miles,  only  59}  cents.  In  point  of  fbct  the  antoal  praAts  on  mh 
and  floor  carried  long  distances  is  ranch  lees  than  SO  per  oeot  v  thi 
charge,  and  the  actnal  profits  fbr  the  above  distanoes  does  not  ftMUi 
exceed  25  cents  per  barrel  and  60  cents  per  barrel,  i^eepeotively:        < 

I  find  that  abont  6  cents  a  ponnd  is  the  average  cost  of  bmidif  I 
poor  sort  in  small  shops.  Iowa  fionr  will  make  a  ponnd  of  bnad  U  s 
ponnd  of  wheat  wheu  treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  Dakota  fknar^yMik 
is  stronger,  when  well  treated,  will  mi  ke  300  ponnds  of  brMd  ts  tir 
barrel.  At  8  cents  a  ponnd,  the  t  i  dil  for  the  bread  made  tnm  Wl] 
barrels  varies.    The  cost  of  distril  the  bread  to  the  poor  in  BosM) 

after  it  is  baked  is,  at  the  minimnfo  quuntitfr  to  the  banel|  8iMBJ%i 
at  the  maximum  quantity  to  the       rel  $707  JIO,  or  in  each  oa« 
than  double  the  original  cost  of  leat.    The  cost  of  Inead 

and  ready  for  consumption  is  Sj^  cei        pound.    In  this  eity 
institutions  that  can  and  do  mue  ei      acts  for  bread  of  the 
at  4  cents  per  pound.    People  who  buy  in  the  poor  Bhops,  on 
otherwise,  pay  6,  7,  and  8  cents  per  pound.    In  aiAet  to  aee  ^ 
who  are  not  quite  so  poor  suflBur  I  went  to  my  own  grocer  uid  prieetl 
bread,  and  I  found  that  I  pay  8^  to 9  cents  a  ponnd  fortbebakmPr 
used  in  my  fiftmily.    Therefore  if  I  extended  the  diagram  I  have] 
so  as  to  show  the  cost  of  bread  in  my  fiunily,  I  should  li«¥e  to 
the  sheet  of  paper  considerably ;  but  my  purpose  only  ia  to 
cost  of  bread  to  the  poor,  and  having  done  so,  I  now  Mubmit  fills 
sition :  If  you  are  going  to  regulate  prices  by  law  you  ahoold 
first  the  simple  process  of  regulating  the  price  of  diatrlbotioo 
by  the  bakers  and  grocers,  and  in  doing  that  you.  may  learn  haw 
regulate  the  railroads.  # 

The  lailway  charges  are  now  so  small  that  it  does  not  leave  yoo 
of  a  margin  to  work  npoii  and  to  save,  but  you  cannot  fiul  to  noticatkit 
the  charges  made  by  the  bakers  and  grocers  is  very  large,  and  giveijM 
an  ample  margin  for  legislative  action.  If  you  reply  that  all  attoa^ 
to  regulate  the  price  of  bread  have  fiiiled,  may  I  be  })ermitted  torrioii 
that  all  att'empts  to  regulate  the  charge  of  the  railways  have  also  fiuM* 
except  perhaps  in  Belgium,  where  the  Government  has  once  at  least  beci 
obliged  to  prohibit  the  private  corporations  which  own  a  part  of  til 
railroads  from  lowering  their  charges,  lest  the  Oovemment  riiilrsiil] 
should  b('  unable  to  compete  with  them. 

I  will  again  call  3 our  attention  to  the  graphical  table  of  thecoiti 
bread  in  Boston. 

It  will  bt^  observed  that  the  average  profit  of  the  railroads  for 
the  elements  of  bread  from  the  center  of  Iowa  or  Dakota  to  the 
board,  even  at  30  per  cent,  of  the  charge,  is  only  about  equal  to  tbs< 
of  the  barrel  in  which  the  tiour  is  customarily  packed.     It  will  atasl 
observed  that  the  largest  single  item  in  the  cost  of  bread  to  the 
sumers  is  the  charge  upon  it  after  it  has  been  baked. 


LOGICAL  C'ONSEQUENGE  OF  THE  DEMAND  FOB  OOYBRNMENTAL 

LATION  OF  BAILBOADS. 


Your  committee  has  l>een  aske<i  by  what  are  known  as  the  8dv< 
of  ^^anti-monopoly,"  to  frame  and  present  to  Congress  such  laws 
forbid  capital  taking  the  advantage  of  labor  by  meaoa  of 
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pea  for  railway  service,  which  charges  are  said  ^*  to  make  the  rich 
r  and  the  |>oor  iK)orer,''  and  to  ^^  make  bread  dear.^ 
e  diHthbatioii  of  bread  by  bakers'  wagons  and  throagh  grocers' 
I  is,  as  I  have  said,  simple  but  costly ;  the  distribution  of  wheat 
lour  by  railway  is  comi>lex  and  difiicult,  but  it  is  nov  done  at  so 
cost  a^  to  leave  little  margin  to  be  savetl. 

four  committee  will  first  regulate  the  distribution  of  bread  and  re- 
its  price  by  statute,  and,  second,  reduce  the  cost  of  barrels  or 
re  the  substitution  of  chea]>er  sacks,  you  may  thou  be  fully  pre- 
I  to  firame  suitable  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  the  railway  serv- 
I  recall  this  subjec^t  because  the  advantage  of  this  method  is  that 
■n  begin  in  Washington,  and,  by  reducing  the  eost  of  living  there, 
■n  make  the  salaries  of  i:l>enators  and  Ko[)resentutiveH  in  Congress 
adequate.  When  you  have  fixed  the  i>ric<*  of  bread  by  legislation, 
rill  of  course  take  up  meat,  timber,  and  fuel,  and  after  you  have 
Usbed  an  economic  millennium  in  Washington  the  several  States, 
^  and  towns  can  supplement  your  national  statutes  l>y  a<lequate 
eipal  ordinances,  in  onler  to  complete  the  system, 
a  will  understand,  of  course,  that  in  such  an  argument  as  this  it  is 
■arj  to  make  average  statements.  The  450  bushels  of  wheat  which 
re  taken  as  a  unit  will  commonly  mak(^  35  barrels  of  the  beAt 
Mlled  ^*i>atents,''50  barrels  of  medium,  called  ^^  bakers,"  and  15 bar- 
t  common. 

a  ffeoeral  way  it  may  be  said  that  127,000  pounds  of  wheat  will  make 
I  pounds  of  flour,  and  this  flour  again  will  be  converted  into 
Ipoonds  of  common  baker's  brt>ad;  while  the  best  '^patents,"  skill- 
tnated,  will  even  work  up  to  30,000  iK>unds  of  bread.  If  the  price 
arvice  is  in  any  manner  to  be  taken  a^^  evidence  of  an  abuse  or  of 
aopoly,  the  excessive  cost  of  distribution  at  retail  must  command 
■Iteotion*  It  matters  not  that  most  of  the  keepers  of  these  small 
I  work  as  hard  at?  their  customers  and  do  not  become  rich  so  long  as 
peoiain  small  shop- keepers ;  nevertheless  they  make  bread  dear,  if 
rlee  of  their  bread  at  retail  be  compared  with  the  wholesale  prioe 
iMi  good  bread  is  now  supp1ie<l  to  public  institutions. 

KFFEOT  OF  BAILBOAD  CHABaES  ON  COST  OF  MEAT. 


not  been  able  to  make  a  complete  analysis  of  the  price  of  l>eef 
llOD,  but  this  much  can  be  submitte<l.  Texas,  stet^rs  worth  4  cents 
OiiDd  live  weight  at  Emporia,  Kans.,  can  l)e  and  are  brought  to 
m  at  a  charge  of  1  cent  per  pound.  What  it  c<»sts  to  fatten  and 
Man  I  know  not,  but  this  I  do  know  that  if  the  price  of  my  sirloin 
h  the  railway  charge  has  little  to  do  with  its  cost  to  me.  Siilt  meat 
■^t  at  as  low  a  charge  as  gniin — hence  railway  charges  have 
lodo  with  the  high  pric^  of  meat  in  the  Eastern  States. 
kerefore  follows  that  the  monopolists,  if  any  Much  there  are^  who 
ifBdlDg  the  faces  of  the  poor  and  rendering  bread  dear  are  not  the 
erbilts,  the  Tom  Scotts,  or  the  Gam'tts,  but  they  are  the  name- 
•kers,  grocers,  and  others  who  have  ailded  this  enormous  charge 
leoi^t  of  breacl  and  meat.  The  whole  railway  service,  fnmi  the 
)0  the  iKikei^s  oven,  costs  but  half  a  cent  i>er  [>ound,  but  the  serv- 
Ibe  baker,  and  the  groci^r,  and  the  sliupman  costs  2^  to  4  cents 
NIIhI  of  bread.  If  you  will  analyze  your  ]>ound  of  beet^teak,  or 
•re  a  Yankee,  analyze  the  S4ilt  |)ork  with  which  your  Ihsuis  were 
I  for  your  Sunday  iWakfast,  I  think  yon  will  find  the  greaUest 
polists,  (/*Miy  there  are^  are  running  the  butcher  wagons  ami  the 
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pruviHiou  ehupH  of  yoar  cities.  After  yon  bavc  sooowdvd  in  abi 
these  i*QurmoDs  cbargeti;  after  you  have  regahited  the  dimple  tnfl 
tlio  bilker,  the  groctiT,  thi<  buUiber,  and  the  provision  tlealer ;  afUr 
have  prevented  them  from  "  tn'i'idiDK  the  faces  of  the  poor,"  /*«• 
np  the  railway  qaeHtion,  if  yoa  please,  and  see  what  is  left  for  jii 
do.  In  dealing  witli  this  simple  matterof  tie  shopman  and.oftbei 
■  ice  of  dislj-ibmion  by  cart  and  wagon,  yon  ma;  learn  how  to  rep: 
by  statute  the  complex  operations  of  the  great  railways  of  tbt'  L'u 
Stales,  which  have  taxed  the  biggest  brains  and  the  ablest  men  rt 
land  these  twentj-  yeara  or  more.  These  men  have  laid  the  luoa^ 
upon  which  yon  can  wort.  ^u 

LOWKBSS   OP   BAFLBOAD   CHABCKK  QKN&BAIJ.t.       ^M 

There  ia  nothing  in  the  whole  <M)»t  of  the  siibHistence  of  the  peAp* 
this  connU-y  wbieb  ba«  been  so  greatly  re^lueeii  since  tlieendof 
war  aa  tlie  cost  of  railway  uervioe  U>  the  railway  <-ompaiiieet.  The 
uo  other  charge  made  by  any  body  of  men  for  the  service  whicli  thtj 
der  which  hits  Ix^gnn  to  be  rwluved  in  Niieh  measure  ux  tbe  cki 
made  for  the  niilway  service  as  coinjiared  to  what  it  wa*  Ibbs  t 
tVMftj  yean  Ago. 

R  BBtfe,  «f  MMine,  b«  a  Teiy  atoi^  BUttarflir  ma  raitlwMi  toi 
op  tUs  vork  where  these  men  mwt  leave  it,  when  uie  sattM  m 
,  ttaMatOHndcrtheAargeyetlflH.  ThaonlrtroaUe  iaibMaiii 
am  hav«  dane  the  wwk  so  iroQ  thai  then  k  very  Uttto  Mt  Jtarjt 
dot  not  Hiaflh  nait^B  to  work  upon,  and  not  b»mi  itaw  fea  h»«|t 
"•MI-HOiHipoly''  kgWatioa.  ,i 

LMtjrWjlwS,  the  work  <rftte  railroads  iDBovins  BeMfeMMl 
whtflh  as  I  iwve  told  ;oa  70  to  80  per  oent.  oonaMoted  fM)d  uAi 
was  done  at  a  ehai^,  in  roam!  fibres,  of  $480,000,000,  at  aa  am 
of  1.2  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  Htul  the  rate  chained  for  this  ar 
been  at  the  average  rate  from  1865  to  1369,  this  service  woald  han  > 
the  people  of  this  coontry  more  than  $1,000,000,000.  I  aak 
over  $1,300,000,000;  bnt  let  as  be  conservative,  even  in  Btatistica. 

The  one  great  factor,  more  potent  than  all  the  rest  in  the  pniB|M 
of  this  conntry,  in  its  ability  to  resume  specie  paymeots,  and  in  iti  i 
ity  to  make  payments  on  the  national  debt,  has  been  the  rednctio 
the  charge  for  the  railway  service;  and  this  reduction  has  been  M 
plisbed  by  the  consolidation  and  efficient  working  of  the  great  thn 
lines  which  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  began  and  which  has  been  ooatil 
by  hia  sacce88or8,bySoott,Chapin,  G-arrett,  Huntington,  AmeSfFn 
Perkins,  and  other  men,  who  have  been  tbe  agents  by  whom  thiag 
railway  army  of  nearly  five  hundred  thonsand  men  engaged  ia  op< 
ing,  and  perhaps  as  many  more  in  construction,  have  been  orgu 
and  directed. 

onz  DAY'S  WAGBS  PATS  THE  BAn-BOAS  OHASaSS  VOB  A  TB 

8UBSI3TEN0K. 

I  must  repeat  again  one  sentence  in  which  I  have  often  preseotad 
case.  The  300  ponndo  of  Western  meat  and  200  poonds  of  Western  I 
which  couBtitute  the  year's  ration  of  food,  which  must  be  drawn  &I 
fbr  distance  by  the  mechanics  and  laborers  of  Massachoaetts,  osa 
be  moved  a  thousand  mile»,  from  Chicago  Lo  Boston,  at  a  meaH 
one  day's  labor  of  a  common  laborer,  or  at  $1.25,  or  it  oam  be  dt 
2,000  or  1,500  miles,  from  the  far  plains  of  Dakota  or  Kelwaaka,  te 
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irages  of  a  skilled  mechanic,  or  $2.50.  This  is  what  has  beeu  acv- 
iabed  by  the  men  whom  I  have  named.  Am  I  not  right  in  sa*^:ug 
key  are  the  communists  of  the  aget  For  every  cent  which  they 
laved  and  reinvested  in  railway  service  have  they  not  saved  some 
Ban  a  dollar  in  the  cost  of  his  subsistence  t  Have  tliey  not  made 
Irobftistence  possible  toall  at  least  cost  t  Is  not  this  th^  single  great 
hich  marks  this  time  as  compared  to  all  other  times — that  .me  day's 
on  labor,  1,000  miles'  distance,  and  the  moving  of  one  ye^ir's  sub- 
oe,  are  synonymous  terms  T 

Bia^'  state  this  case  in  this  way :  While  the  gold  prices  of  Western 
irodacts  have  been  substantially  maintaine^l  from  1869  to  1882, 
igh  subject  to  many  fluctuations,  the  steady  reduction  in  thecharge 
mng  them  over  the  railways  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  a 
t  over  $1,500,000,000  in  sixteen  years,  or  more  than  equal  to  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt  which  has  been  made  in  that  |)eriod, 
looepting  the  maximum  amount  of  our  debt  at  over  $3,000,000,000 
e  1st  of  August,  as  it  was,  although  so  much  of  it  had  not 
ndited  and  entered  that  the  books  only  showed  a  maximum  of 
L000,e00. 
lei  us  have  done  with  this  method  of  presenting  the  case. 

EDUOATION  AS  A  REMEDY  FOB  POYBB    Y. 

ro  ia  a  way  in  which  you  can  work  perhaps;  you  can  give  cheafier 
to  the  poor,  who  now  pay  twice  its  cost ;  you  <ran  give  cheaper 
Ig  to  the  people  of  the  South,  whom  some  of  you  repn'^ent,  who 

3  twice  and  thrice  its  cost;  you  can  regulate  the  prices  of  all 
ities  which  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  United  States,  in  one  way 

>  destruction  of  the  i)Oor  is  their  poverty.  But  what  is  that  i>overty  f 
Ol  want  of  money  so  much  as  want  of  intelligence — want  of  kuowl- 
-liow  to  eani,  how  to  save,  and  how  to  sfiend.  Y\m  can  in  8om<* 
I  promote  education  throughout  this  land,  and  thus  you  nmy  rtMiieiiy 
rong.  Ill  that  way,  and  in  that  way  only,  ciin  you  relieve  us  fi-oiii 
rils  which  press  upon  us,  for  neither  you  iu»r  1  nor  any  man  can 
'Jiose  who  cannot  help  themselves.  We  may  maintain  paupen« 
fjf  charity;  we  may  put  them  in  almshouses  and  sustain  them  with 
^acts  of  our  own  labor,  but  you  can  never  remove  the  causes  of 
rism;  you  can  never  re<luce  the  prices  whieli  the  |K)or  and  ignor- 
•  forced  to  pay,  until  you  work  from  within  rather  than  Inim  with- 
Bven  in  this  you  must  reganl  the  limits  of  wliiit  can  be  done  by 
llion^  yon  cannot  even  force  instruction  xi\nm  tliose  who  do  not 
D  be  instructed ;  you  cannot  impose  pros])erity  from  above  even  if 
oatrol  all  the  wealth  of  this  great  country.  You  e^nonly  aid  in 
liiig  those  who  have  l)egun  to  school  themselves  in  right  ways  of 
and  who  have  begun  to  provide  schools  for  their  children.  I  be- 
ll is  as  easy  to  render  a  whole  generatitni  of  ehildren  incapable  of 
rpyport  by  wasting  misdirected  energy  and  money  in  a  sham  sys- 
twhat  is  misnamed  education,  as  it  is  for  a  ricli  man  to  ]>au|)erixe 
■mnity  by  giving  his  money  to  the  |KN>r;  therefore,  even  in  na- 
aid  to  education  the  utmost  caution  is  required  lest  more  harm 
good  be  done.  Men  value  little  what  they  have  n<»t  worke<l  for, 
10  only  thing  which  it  is  wholly  safi'  to  (fire  a  man  is  op]M>rf  unity 
ik;  yon  cannot  ^ire  a  schooling,  hut  you  may  give  a  lN*tter  op|K>rtu- 
p  tknse  who  are  already  trying  to  go  to  schiN)!  ami  cannot  tind  one. 
KM  been  told  that  in  some  Western  States  so  mmrh  land  has  been 
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aet  aside  for  s(;lioo]  ])urpo8es  as  to  have  become  a  teniptatiou  to  aboM^ 
and  tlmt  ii<>  ^ood  ncbools  were  established  until  the  land  had  bm 
jobb(Hl  away  and  the  people  began  to  tax  themselves  and  to  watdi  the 
s|>en<ling  of  the  money  in  their  own  townships.  Governor  Grimes  told 
me  this  himself  some  years  ago  in  Iowa,  when  referring  to  the  reserfir 
tion  of  landH  for  school  purposes  in  that  State. 

FALLAOT  OF  BIGHT-HOXTB  LAWS. 

The  other  point  upon  which  I  shall  say  a  few  words  to  yoa  betai 
begging  you  to  excuse  me,  is  upon  statutes  for  regulating  the  hountf 
lalx)r. 

You  are  asked  to  make  eight  hours  a  day  a  standard  of  aday'swoik, 
and  to  enforce  this  rule  by  statute.  This  demand  is  made  upon  yovta 
the  interest  of  labor  as  against  capital.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  8eai,it 
would  of  necessity  work  in  the  interest  of  capital  against  labor  if  yoi 
could  enforce  the  rule  which  you  are  asked  to  establish.  In  order  ti 
make  this  plain,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  wages  question  in  a  tho(0^h 
and  fundamental  way. 

All  wages,  all  earnings,  all  profits,  all  interest,  all  increase  of  apM 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  derived  from  the  joint  product  of  op 
ital  and  labor.  Furthermore,  they  must  all  be  derived  substaatiiv 
from  the  work  done  in  each  year,  because  each  year  represents  one  a^ 
cession  of  seasons,  one  crop,  one  change  of  natunil  conditions.  Hi 
larger  the  crop,  the  larger  the  product  of  the  mine,  of  the  forest  ai 
of  the  sea  in  any  year.  In  i*atio  to  the  labor  expended  and  the  nnatar 
of  laborers  will  be  the  sum  of  things  which  are  to  be  converted  iiii 
money  and  to  l)e  divided  between  the  capitalists,  who  own  the  msoUi- 
ory  and  the  4ools  with  which  the  work  is  made  easy,  and  the  labonOb 
who  oiKTate  these  machines  or  tools.  In  many  cases  capitalist  ai 
laborer  are  the  same  person,  in  other  cases  they  are  separate  |>enoBlL 

If  we  take  the  annual  proiluct  in  the  aggregate,  we  find  that  it il 
made  by  a  great  subdivision  of  labor. 

ALL   MEN   INTERDEPENDENT. 

There  are  few  persons  left  in  this  country  who  are  thoroughly  indfr 
pen<leiit  and  self  sustaining,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  ttl 
AlU'^hany  Mountains  and  the  Blue  Kidge;  in  Eastern  Kentucky  aal 
Western  North  Carolina,  where  their  means  of  comujunicatiiHi  withtto 
outer  world  have  been  so  limited  that  they  have  been  forced  tol»e»- 
tirely  independent  of  their  tellow -men  down  to  the  present  time,  ta 
that  superb  clin)atc\  upon  that  rich  mountain  soil,  in  the  heart  of  tk 
l)<»st  supply  of  tiuiber  lor  our  luture  use,  you  may  still  find  a  spsi* 
population,  living  in  dwellings  which  they  have  construeteil  fortlw** 
selves;  clad  in  homespun  which  they  have  woven  by  their  own  haiid^ 
upon  looms  built  upon  the  spot ;  and  in  some  ciiMes  e\\*u  the  iroo  kM 
been  made  in  wa>si(le  t*urna(!es  from  the  ore  which  underlies  the  soilrf 
the  farm  itself.  Everywhere  else  in  this  country  the  iK*ople  are  int* 
dependent  and  not  independent  of  each  other.  Their  priKlucts  are 
chanj^eil,  and  in  this  exchange  their  value  is  converted  into  terms  rfj 
money  and  expn^ssed  in  prices.  \Vhatev4»r  maybe  the  value  of  this 
nual  ])r()duct  when  convt^rted  into  terms  of  money  will  be  the  nieJ 
of  the*  waj^es  aii<l  earnings  of  the  people  and  of  the  profits  of  cafMtaL 
A  small  |)art  of  the  fixed  capital  savcil  in  previous  years  will  be 
out  in  the  making  of  this  annual  product,  and  this  muftt  be  restored  b^^ 
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•  tbe  next  year,  lest  all  the  people  bocome  poor  alike.  A  Hinall  part, 
i  Biocb  Ianfi*r  tlian  it  onf;ht  to  be,  munt  be  taken  out  to  siiRtaiii  the 
vmrnment  by  taxation,  national.  State,  and  munieipul.  A  nmall  part, 
ly  umall  indeed,  can  l>e  taken  tVom  this  annual  pnNluct  to  increase 
BOipital  of  the  country. 

lean  find  no  trace  of  capital  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
feidi  wouhl  represent  5  ]>er  cent,  of  each  year's  annual  product  since 
ii  nation  was  founded  a  century  ago ;  which  has  l>een  saved,  accnmn- 
tod,  and  is  now  possessed  as  capital  by  rich  men  or  by  men  of  property, 
Mier  rich  or  of  mcMlerate  means. 

U  is  im|M>ssible  to  brinpr  this  subject  into  statistical  form  with  any 
■olote  accuracy,  bat  I  think  ever^-  student  will  agree  with  me  in  this 
■BlBBion. 

nrr  pke  cent,  op  bach  year's  pboduotion  cjonsuked  in  the 

PROCESS. 

Uj  general  oonviotion,  from  all  the  examination  I  have  given  the 
ilter«  is  this :  That  not  less  than  ninety  parts  of  each  year's  i>roduction 
imd  mast  be  consumeii  in  the  pnKress,  and  therefore  constitute  its 
IL aod  that  not  exceeding  ten  parts  of  each  years  production  are  or 
■be  set  aside  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  capital,  perhaps  five 
Mfor  manafoctnre  and  live  for  increase.  In  the  long  run  ca])ital  itself 
ii  rnnoh  sabjeot  to  depreciation  by  the  waste  caused  by  new  inven- 
IH^  new  methods,  and  new  apfdiances  as  to  make  it  certainly  doubt- 
llhat  over  5  iter  cent,  of  each  year's  i>ro<luct  is  really  maintained  in 
Ik  a  fbrm  that  it  can  become  ])ermanent,  individual  wealth, 
h  tte  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  accumulation  of  capital  has  been 
ii  mpid,  and  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  the  wholesale  pri(;es  of 
tikf  provisions,  and  timber,  have  remnine<l  Kubstantially  the  same, 
^ffaig  somewhat  with  seasons  from  year  to  yi*ar,  wliik*  the  cost  of 
iriBg  them  has  been  reduced  in  the  enonnoun  measure  indicated  in 
lirst  part  of  this  argument.  The  l>ene(it  of  th<*  rerluction  of  the  rail- 
f  charge  has  therefore  l>een  mainly  gained  by  pnxlucers  mtlier  than 
noiisomers.  It  must  have  averageil  $3<KMMKMHKI  or  inon*  ikm-  yt'ar  for 
•BD  years  if  the  rate  of  each  year  becom])ar(Ml  with  thos<'  of  IStUuind 
•incliisive.  In  1882  this  gai  n  was  from  $.'yoo,(MK),000  to  j^.s<lO,tKX),000, 
■n  the  prices  in  gold  of  le;uling  crops  and  timber  varied  little  f^m 
m  of  1806  and  1809  inclusive.* 
I 

PROFITS  OP  CAPITAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Ikm  is  one  rather  sim]>le  way  of  justifying  this  conrlusion.     If  there 
Ipgr  bimneh  of  woik  ofiering,  in  this  country,  which  will  ))ay  10  i)er 
ttpOD  the  capitiil  nee<kHl  for  its  pnulnrtioii,  that  branch  of  work 
le  uadertaken  by  somel)ody.     In  the  nianufa4!turing  arts,  in  which 
proiiortiouikte  capital  is  invested,  it  takes  only  about  one 
of  capital  to  two  dollars  of  annual  pioduct.     In  these  csises  5  per 
Ave  dollaJTS  in  a  hundred  of  the  pnHluct  will  yield  10  i>er  cent. 
jhm  capital,  and  capital  will  rush  into  that  branch  of  business  very 
ander  such  conditions.     I  do  not  think  the  New  England  cotton 
ba%*e  paid  0  |>er  cent.  from«thf»  start  up  to  the  present  time.     I 
investment  in  a  Boston  savings  bank  is  a  better  investment 
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thau  cotton-null  stock  baa  beep.  Tbe  railway  service  of  tbe  Di 
Stat^J)  (loea  not  pay  5  per  (%ut.  opon  tbe  capital,  even  after  yao 
wiped  oat  all  tbe  watered  stork,  oo  called.  If  yoa  take  tbe  i« 
service  of  the  [Toited  States  as  a  vbole  jt  bav  cost  more  than 
present  value  of  all  the  stocks  and  hII  tbe  bonds  now  Diit«tani 
There  has  t>eeii  aa  much  loss  if  not  more  on  many  railroads  aa  tbm 
been  profit  on  a  few,  and  Mr.  Fink  proved  to  yon  that  tbe  wfanle 
way  investment  of  the  United  States  at  it«  nominal  value  of  a 
$7,000.0U0,000  only  paid,  1  tbink,  a  little  over  3  per  cent.  This  in  m 
mntable  law.  The  competition  of  capital  with  capital  t«ndfi  or  g 
tates  constantly  to  redncing  the  share  of  the  annual  product  « 
capital  can  secnre  to  itaeif.  Xow,  then,  what  becomes  of  th«  i 
After  the  taxes  are  paid  it  most  go  to  those  who  do  the  work;  it 
not  go  anywhere  else.  .^ 

WHAT  ABE  THE   FAOTOKS   IN  PKODUOTION  !      ^H 

What  are  tbe  factors  in  this  annual  product  t  ~' 

First,  tbe  fertility  of  the  soil;  the  prodnctiveuesH  of  tbe  tninM; 
abundance  of  the  forests;  second,  the  adequacy  of  the  capital  apj 
thereto;  that  is  to  Kay,  the  efficiency  of  lools  and  luachinuB  in  rei 
ing  a  large  product  possible  with  the  minimnm  of  human  labor;  tj 
time,  that  is  to  say  boars  of  tat>or.  If  yon  restrict  those  wbo  di 
work,  by  otatute,  and  forbid  tbem  to  sell  the  only  tbiug  which  tai 
lutuly  common  to  all,  that  is  time,  apon  their  own  tcmna,  yoa  pn 
the  full  application  of  capital  and  laborto  our  resources,  which  area 
most  ample  sort.  Yon  therefore,  of  necessity,  have  k-as  animal  pra 
and  inasmuch  as  there  ia  less  to  be  divided,  the  capital  inveated 
aeonre  a  larger  share,  because  it«  incren<4e  will  be  cbeckMl  by  tin 
ened  production,  and  labor  will  gt-t  a  less  shore  fruiu  a  small  pro 
than  it  would  have  under  free  couditiuiis  l'n>m  a  ljirgt>  one.  lot 
words,  if  yoa  could  succeed  in  depriving  men  and  womea  of  adiU 
of  the  right  to  sell  their  labor  upon  their  own  terms,  aJad  tliaa  ntU 
tbe  general  hours  of  tbe  whole  commnnity  to  some  artiBctal  noBdia 
day  you  would  have  a  smaller  product;  you  woohl  have  higher  ft 
yon  would  have  a  smaller  aggregate  of  capital,  bat  it  would  lea 
larger  share  of  tbe  small  product  and  there  would  tberefora  be  Is 
divirle  among  the  laborers,  both  absolutely  and  relatively.  PortaM 
for  workiug  people  of  adult  age  tbe  re8tricti<His  which  yoa  attcap 
impossible  to  be  enforced  by  statute  or  are  of  such  very  limited  aH 
tion  as  not  to  do  much  hann.  On  tbe  whole  legialaton  im/n  not 
ceeded  in  depriving  men  and  women  of  their  right  to  free  oootnet 

PROFITS  AND  HOCTBS  OP  I-ABOB  IN  COTTOK  rAOTOH^ 


The  annual  product  of  this  country  has  therefore  vastly  fa 
ratio  to  the  number  of  laborers  employed  therein,  and  in  this  m 
certain  definite  and  conclosive  reeolts  can  be  presented.  Tbeed 
manufacture  happens  to  represent  the  branch  of  work  of  wbicktfci 
connts  have  been  kept  in  a  nniforin  wf^,  almost  Irom  tiie  first  be^ 
of  the  art,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to  present  certain  faots  iniMi 
to  one  period  as  compared  to  another.  Cotton  factwiea  were  origh 
established  in  several  States  of  New  England.  I  cannot  state  acein 
what  ratio  the  capital  in  a  cotton  factory  bore  to  ita  annual  pni 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  It  ia  now  about  CI  of  capital  to*  lU 
product.    In  a  rough  and  ready  way  one  may  s^y  that  if  a  fiwUKT 
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RNliie  95  in  $100,  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  vulae  of  its  product,  it  will  now 
pjtf  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent,  upou  it8  capital.  The  pn>portion  of  capital 
liprodoct  forty  years  ago  was  very  much  p>*ater,  probably  nearly  double. 
4ld  at  that  time  it  was  necessary  for  capital,  in  onlcT  to  realize  0  |»er 
ML,  to  obtain  nearly  $12  in  $100,  i.  e.,  moi*e  than  10  ])er  (rent,  of  the  an 
imI  product  for  its  own  use.  Even  twenty  years  ago  the  hours  of 
Wior  in  factories  were  much  longer  than  they  are  now,  and  thirty  or 
hrty  year*  ago  they  were  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  a  day  a^rainstten 
li eleven  hours  at  the  present  time.  It  cannot  l)e  said  that  this  chauj^e 
Im  bren  brought  about  by  legislation,  iNH^aune  the  reduction  in  the 
burs  of  work  has  taken  place  in  the  several  States  with  little  regard 
tonstnctive  laws.  In  some  States  there  have  Imh^u  none  until  very 
MHit  years,  and  in  many  States  th(*y  have  been  substantially  inop^^ra- 
Hfe,  except  so  far  as  children  are  concerned.  I  fully  sustain  acts 
fer  limiting  the  factory  work  of  children  when  their  panMits  an^  the  ones 
ipiDAt  whom  they  must  In*  protetrtinl.  If  the  panMits  are  so  ignorant 
nd  incapable  as  to  depeud  uiion  long  hours  of  work  from  their  childn^n 
Ae  State  rightly  steps  in  and  bei'omes  their  guanlian.  But  in  reganl 
liidolts  it  cannot  he  claime<l  that  n*vstrictive  statutes  have  had  much 
lido  with  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  ]abi)r.  My  own  judgment  is 
Ait  MKh  acta  have  retarded  the  shortening  of  hours  of  labor  raMier 

t  promoted  them,  because  I  know  that  working  ])eople  have  gone 
one  State  into  another  in  onlerto  be  able  to  sell  their  own  time  on 
own  terms.  Under  these  conditions  what  has  happened  T  I  have 
ly  possession  a  series  of  documents  most  c*arefully  prepare<l  by  the 
of  factories  which  were  in  existence  in  this  and  other  States 
bMk  as  1828  (for  the  period  of  1840  and  1H42  they  are  exc-eetlingly 
lfcpiott|.  From  these  and  other  sources  I  find  that  taking  the  date 
lino  to  1840  the  following  conditions  substantially  existed  :  The  op- 
Mires  were  older  on  the  average  than  they  are  now.  They  were  mostly 
baons  and  daughters  of  New  England  farmi*i*s.  The  hours  of  lalM>r 
thirteen  to  fourteen  per  day.  The  earnings  of  women  of  adult  age 
from  50  to  60  cents  |>er  day.  The  factories  wen*  low  studded,  ill 
^ti^tcdy  and  badly  heated  as  C4)mpared  to  the  pi*esent.  The  condi- 
■H  at  Che  present  time  have  changeil  greatly.  The  liours  of  laNir  are 
Wm  ten  to  eleven  |>er  day.  The  work  is  so  nnicli  more  autouintic  tliat  a 
MBOHMint  of  intelligence  serves  to  o|M'rate  the  machinery,  and  the  work 
■  BOW  be  done  by  those  who  wouhi  have  been  incapable  of  attending  to 
B  aiachioery  as  it  was  in  the  previcms  ]>eri(Ki ;  the  earnings  of  ailult 
we  to-da^'  double  what  they  were  in  the  former  iH*ri<NlsnanHHl ; 
than  doable  fter  hour,  and  in  many  case's  double  i>er  day  :  while, 
i  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  cotton  ch>th  is  about  one-half  what  it 
Therefore  the  increase  of  wealth  and  eapital.  instea4l  of  op- 
ng  the  laborer,  has  enable<l  the  lalnirers  in  this  art  (to  whieh  all 
are  analogous)  to  earn  twiee  as  much  monft\v.  of  50  {H^r  cent. 
purchasing  ]iower,  in  ten  hours  a  day  than  tliey  could  earn  thirty 
ago  in  thirteen  hours. 

"^PROOBBSS  AlfD  POVERTY"  BASED   ON    FALSE   PRKMISRS. 

very  able  work  of  Henry  (reorge  is.  in  my  judgment,  based  on 

itely  false  premises.     1  <io  not  think  it  is  tru«*  in  any  s«>nM'  that 

incTMse  of  wealth  has  Ihhmi  aerompanirtl  h\  luriviisv  ot  poverty, 

*r  here  nor  in  England  ;  on  the  contritiy,  tlir  gn^atcr  part  of  our 

ty  ia  iDi}M»rted,  and  the  |N»or  of  other  lamls  havi*  <M»m«*  hen*  be- 
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caase  here  they  coald  prosper.     It  is  tme  we  have  great  poverty,  1 
why  is  it  f 

It  has  beeu  alleged  that  because  the  rich  grow  richer  the  poor  gi 
poorer.  I  believe  this  a  most  pernicious  falsehood.  It  is  not  the  c 
italist  who,  by  becoming  rich,  deprives  the  poor  of  a  good  subsisteo 
the  contest  for  subsistence  is  not  between  rich  and  poor,  and  cannot 
in  a  free  country.  The  struggle  is  among  those  who  do  the  work, 
incapable  striving  to  share  the  benefit  of  the  work  of  the  capable  : 
of  the  industrious.  In  this  matter  as  in  that  of  the  raibt^d  there  is 
one  way  in  which  you  can  shorten  the  hours  of  labor ;  you  most  ] 
mote  intelligence  and  education  among  the  people  in  order  that  wiUi  1 
labor  and  less  capital  they  can  produce  a  larger  annual  product,  n 
tenths  of  which  at  least  must  be  shared  by  them,  and  cannot  in 
nature  of  things  be  secured  by  any  other  class  of  people,  either 
capitalists,  monopolists,  or  any  one  else. 

You  cannot  impose  prosperity  upon  the  ignorant  or  incapable  by 
statutes,  and  you  cannot  restrict  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  intdUi 
and  capable  by  statute  without  impairing  their  condition  and  retard 
their  prosperity. 

The  tendency  of  all  such  attempts  is  socialistic  and  despotic,  and 
policy  on  which  they  are  based  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  principle  o] 
which  this  nation  is  founded— that  of  personal  liberty. 

BFFBOT  OF  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  OOTTON-MELL  WAGS& 

The  documents  I  have  alluded  to,  and  memoranda  of  my  own  h 
later  period,  from  1828  to  1840,  sustain  at  every  point  the  pomtion  I  k 
taken  with  regard  to  cotton  mill  wages.  These  wages  cannot  liM 
fall  without  the  adjustment  of  all  other  wages  thereto,  and  vice  m 
They  cannot  rise  by  themselves.  As  with  cotton-mill  wages  so  moi 
have  been  with  others,  according  to  the  relative  skill  required  in  ot 
branches.  The  farmer's  daughters  who  formerly  worked  in  the  I'ot 
mills  have  been  lifted  up  to  better  or  easier  kinds  of  work ;  to  the 
of  the  sewing-machine  and  to  the  other  various  arts  carried  on  in 
miscellaneous  manufactures  of  our  great  cities ;  in  Boston  and  elsewh 
they  have  left  room  for  those  who  now  operate  the  factories,  for  wL 
there  would  not  have  been  either  work  or  place  had  not  this  lifting  | 
cess  of  capital,  combined  with  intelligence,  beeu  apj)lie<i  to  the  vai 
arts  by  which  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  people  are  nowsuppli 

Q.  Would  you  l>e  willing  that  a  copy  be  made  of  those,  or  some  | 
tions  of  them,  or  do  you  think  you  have  given  the  substance  of  thei 
your  statement  t — A.  1  have  given  the  substance  of  them,  but  yon 
copy  from  them  to  any  extent  desired. 

Q.  Are  they  valuable  enough  to  be  preserve<l  in  the  public  arcbiT 
This  testimony  of  vouis  wouhl,  of  course,  be  preserved,  and  beav 
able  for  a  long  tinie  to  <tome. — A.  They  will  be  carefully  preserved. 

The  Chairman.   If  you  would  have  the  documents  entirely  copi«c 
th**  expense  of  the  couiniittee  1  think  it  would  l>e  a  public  senice, 
less  there  is  some  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done. 

The  Witness.  1  do  not  know^  that  there  is  any  such  reasi>n.  11 
were  exceedingly  private  at  the  time  they  were  made,  but  they  w» 
sent  to  me  with  liberty  to  use  thviu.  1  would  only  eare  to  oniil  I 
name«  of  the  particular  factoiits. 

The  CUAIEMAN.  If  you  will  have  such  matter  as  you  choose  fnnnih 
copied  and  forwarded  to  me  I  will  see  that  the  expenses  are  paid,! 
caui»e  I  can  see  how  that  matter  may  be  exceedingly  valuable. 
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THE  TARIFF. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Are  yoa  williu^  to  be  coiiHtrutKl  as  HnyiiiK  that  these  changeH 

bon  that  period  to  the  prenent  in  the  reward  of  labor  and  in  the  price 

oftbeprodocts  now  consumed,  coining  from  the  manafacturing  induB- 

tiiM,  are  dae  entirely  to  a  prote<*tivc  tariff— you  will  be  conBtnied  an 

Mking  that  statement,  and  that  nse  will  be  made  of  the  figures  you 

kiTe  furnished.    I  wish  to  understand  if  you  desired  that  deduction  to 

bedmwu  from  the  facts  you  have  state<l,  and  from  the  statistics  you 

kite  given. — A.  I  do  not  desire  that  deduction  to  be  dmwn  ;  I  tiiink 

tkrue  changes  have  gone  on  throughout  the  perioil  named  under  a  law 

it  tbeir  own,  which  the  changesof  the  tariff  have  altennl  little  forthe  time 

ViDg,  but  that  the  tariff  has  had  comparatively  little  to  do  with  it    I 

1  SOI  not  s|)eaking  now  either  as  a  protectionist  or  as  a  free-trader.     I 

Amot  want  to  go  into  that  branch  of  this  subject,  for  many  reasons. 

lit  I  desire  to  say  that  I  do  not  consider  a  tariff  as  a  very  intent  factoi 

^  k  lUering  the  distrilmtion  of  the  earnings  of  the  |)eopIe.    It  does  more 

'k  altering  the  direction  of  labor  and  drawing  it  in  one  line  rather  than 

||:nother,  but  y^)u  olmerve  that  this  progressive  increase  in  wages  hai^ 

||DDe  oD  steadily  and  without  much  variation  through  ail  the  varion^ 

I'M  numerous  changes  of  tariff  that  have  happene<l  from  1824  down  tc> 

^thr  present  time. 

^    As  1  have  said,  I  do  not  think  that  this  great  question  should  N 
^linied  aside  forthe  consideration  of  mere  detail,  and  1  regard  theques 
of  tariff  as  one  of  derail;  but  there  an*  fundamental  laws  regulat 
the  whole  matter  irrespective  of  statut4*s — laws  which  those  statute> 
iy  slightly  change  in  their  direction,  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  bu' 
eauuot  greatlychange  in  their  final  result.     Do  I  make  myself  clear: 
Hr.  FiJOH.  I  understand  you. 

1  he  Witness.  In  resi)ect  to  the  tarifi'  itself,  I  would  say  that  my  posi 

is  very  well  known  as  being  that  of  an  advocate  of/rter  trade,  nov 

ling,  ultimately,  but  very  gnulually,  t<»  free  trade.     It  is  the  samt 

which  is  taken  by  all  moderate  and  ivasonable  advoc«ites  of  pn* 

FEARS  FROM  EXCESS  OF  REVENUE. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Wbeut — A.  1  assign  no  time  to  that  end.     I  ilread  the  presei: 

lition  of  affairs.    I  greatly  fear  that  the  pressure  of  the  excvss  < 

loe  will  force  such  changes  in  the  laws  for  its  collection  as  to  «1 

iu  the  prtkcess  while  ending  in  g<M)d ;  and  1  rather  ex|»eet  to  !»• 

ig  on  the  wheel,  lest  the  changes  should  Ih'  made  with  too  great  r.> 

\  than  to  be  one  to  stimulate  revolutionary  niethmls;    l>ecaus< 

to  the  mischief  of  imposing  heavy  taxes  may  he  tlu*  mischief  of 

nethod  or  undue  baste  in  getting  rid  of  them.    A  high  tariff  site: 

whole  direction  of  industry,  and  must  therefore  Ih*  rliange<l  ^vit. 

CMltiOD. 

HOW  THE  TARIFF  SHOULD  DK   REDUCED. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Upon  what  class  of  articles  ought  the  nnhietion  to  eommeneet 

Upon  what  are  commonly,  but  ineornn'tN',  called  *'raw  materials 

fo  say,  n|N>n  the  materials  in  their  ])r  'iiary  form  of  manutaetui 

tvbirh  enter  into  the  further  pro<*esses of  i  omestie  industry.     I  tint 

all  taiea«of  whatever  name  or  nature,  s  lould,  asfar  as  possible,  I' 
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gathered  from  things  which  represent  the  completed  result  of  t 
that  has  be«n  applied  upon  them ;  i.  6.,  which  are  in  their  fto 
ready  for  human  consumption,  so  that  the  taxes  upon  them  do 
duplicated. 

Q.  Then  the  next  class  in  the  line?— A.  Articles  which  may  I 
articles  of  comfort ;  of  which  those  who  consume  them  can  span 
(if  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  «pare  a  little)  for  the  par] 
taxation,  without  having  their  ability  to  work  impaired  thereb 
can  readily  understand  that  if  a  man  wants  a  supply  of  water  li 
be  very  foolish  if  he  took  it  from  the  head  of  the  fall,  before  it 
through  the  water-wheel,  when  he  could  as  readily  take  it  from 
of  the  fall,  after  it  had  worked  his  wheel.  And  the  mischief  » 
may  be  much  greater  if  it  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  fall,  that 
materials  on  which  people  are  going  to  exert  their  labor,  rati 
at  the  foot  of  the  fall,  where  a  little  water  may  well  be  taken,  if 
without  impairing  the  industrial  power  of  the  man  from  wh 
taken. 

'Sexty  there  is  a  large  list  left  of  articles  which  may  be  calk 
sense  luxuries,  such  as  the  higher  or  finer  forms  of  textile  fabric 
depend  on  fancy  and  fashion  for  their  sale,  and  a  great  many 
which  you  may  pick  out  in  the  list,  on  which  revenue  duties  i 
be  imposed  for  a  long  period  to  come,  if  the  revenue  is  needei 
long  as  it  is  needed. 

WHISKY  AND  TOBACCO  TAX. 

Q.  Take  the  internal  revenue  as  it  now  exists  on  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  what  portion  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Gov 
may  be  derived  from  whisky  and  tobacco? — A.  I  have  not  lool 
that  question  very  much  of  late.  The  last  time  I  studied  it,  tht* 
from  spirits  (manufactured  at  homo  and  imported)  was  about 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Goveruinent,  lejj^ishitive,  judicial,  c 
and  diplomatic.  The  revenue  from  tobacco  was  rather  more  i 
expenses  of  the  Army.  I  think  the  reduced  revenue  from  tobao 
the  new  act  would  support  the  Army,  and  the  revenue  from  Ih^ 
float  the  Navy,  only  that  we  have  no  great  Navy  to  float.  A 
spent  since  1800  about  $:350,0()0,00()  for  a  Navy.  '  1  should  be 
see  the  results  of  this  expenditure  somewhere. 

Q.  The  revenue  from  whisky  and  tobacco  added  to  the  levei 
would  be  colleeted  trom  tnrifl' duties  on  articles  of  luxury,  as  y 
them  or  as  they  could  be  classed,  would  relieve  the  necessaries 
into  eonnnon  consumption  from  the  burden  of  taxation  ? — A.  ^ 
also  relieve  the  commodities  which  enter  into  the  i»roc4\sses(>fi 
ujanufiieture,  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  culled  raw  materials. 

Q.  Those  two  classes  of  artieles,  the  raw  materials  enterin*;  intu 
cesses  of  manufacture,  and  the  articles  that  go  into  neeessary  <*' 

tion A.  (Intel  |)osing.)  May  be  judiciously  relieved  from  tht 

of  taxation;  hut  1  do  not  think  that  even  that  should  be  tlont 
by  measured  judgment  and  with  full  tinie  for  adjustment  to  thei 
ditions. 

Mr.  Pi'Gii.  OlCourse,  by  cautious  an<l  well  regulated  re«luct 

The  Witness.  Yes,  the  industries  of  the  country  have  adjusU 
selves  to  these  ])i(\st'nt  (conditions,  and  they  must  l)e  as  gradn.iil> 
as  cii(ni instances  will  permit ;  my  <lread  is  that  the  excess  of  reve 
tbrce  the  removal  of  duties  faster  than  good  judgment  will  wai 
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PROBABLE  OPPEOT  ON  BR  VENUE,   OF   PRESENT  TARIFF. 

»  What  is  yrai*  opinion  as  to  the  results  of  the  rxinting  tariff  upon 
lereiioet  will  it  reduce  or  increase  tbosurpluNf — A.  I  do  not  think 
;sny  on<*  am  yet  answer  that  question.  My  opinion  waH  when  the 
tariff  act  waa  pasaed,  that  it  would  not  reduce  the  revenue,  because 
fast  lesMon  in  taxatiou  is  that  lower  rates  mean  larger  revenue, 
ether  that  is  tol>e  theoase  with  these  new  rates  or  not,  no  one  can  yet 
But  yon  will  observe  that  while  you  nominally  reduced  the  reve- 
st the  last  session  of  Conicress,  you  also  reduced  tlh*  appropriations 
«l  greater  nieasnre,  and  therefore  if  tiie  onliaary  consumption  of  the 
Diry  continues,  yon  are  liable  to  have  the  largest  excess  of  revenne 
ke  calendar  year  1884,  or  surely  in  1885,  that  wc  have  ever  been  sub- 
ed  to.  Tour  arrears  of  pensions  will  probably  be  )>aid  within  two 
Hi  and  the  current  i>ensions  will  not  exceed  a  $4o,(MK),(MK)  year;  so 
iftfter  1884,  or  thereabouts,  there  will  be  another  reduction  of  appro- 
tfona,  and  again  an  increase  of  surplus,  and  it  is  in  dealing  with  this 
moas  sotdIus  that  I  fear  the  changes  will  be  of  a  revolutionary 
IMster,  ana  somewhat  disastrous.  I  wish  the  reduction  had  begun 
il  earlier,  so  that  it  might  have  been  slower. 

|»  Ton  wonid  have  advised  an  earlier  reduction  T — A.  I  would  have 
iMd  an  earlier  beginning,  so  that  the  changes  might  now  be  more 
iBal  than  I  fear  it  will  be. 

GOLD  COIN  THE  TRUE  BASIS  OF  OURRENOT. 


Ey  theCi 

il  Bow  would  it  do  to  pay  the  national  debt  while  this  process  of 
IBlion  was  going  on  t — A.  If  the  people  were  prei)ared  to  }U!cept  a  cur- 
gf  based  on  gold  exclusively,  1  would  have  no  objection  to  the  entire 
■ent  of  the  national  debt. 

|»  W*hat  do  you  mean  by  "exclusively,*'  while  the  paper  in  circula- 
lii  representative  of  an  actual  dollar  in  coin? — A.  Each  pa|MT  dol- 
b  circulation  shoulcl,  in  my  judgment,  be  the  actual  repros^^ntative 
isid  coin,  dollar  for  dollar. 

\^  8o  that  if  there  were  a  thousaud  million  dollars  in  circulation,  there 
■id  be  a  thousand  million  dollars  of  coin  to  represent  it! — A.  That 
liaonly  safe  theory  of  a  pa|)er  circulation,  in  my  judgment, 
ho  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  have  my  opinion  sustaine^l. 
tm  Witness.  But  I  do  not  think  the  people  at*e  prepared  for  that, 
iteok-note  circulation  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  war,  and  1  do  not 
I  to  advocate  the  removal  of  the  bank  note  circulation  until  the  ihmv 
prepared  for  a  positive  currency  baoed  on  positive  coin.  I  would 
pafier  as  the  representative  of  coin,  to  save  tin*  wear  of  the  coin 


r 


STATE  BONDS  AS  A  BASIS  OF  OURKRNCV. 


(Do  yoo  sec  any  difficulty  in  the  selection  of  some  other  security 
known  to  the  countrj' — State  bonds  or  some  other,  giving  to  it  the 
Etee  of  tlie  nation,  and  substituting::  them  gradually  for  the  exist- 
iolation  btised  on  the  debt  of  the  country  f— A.  I  do  st»e  endless 
ty,  if  the  Congresa  of  the  United  States  undertakes  to  discrim- 
banong  the  evidences  of  di^bt  or  bonds  of  the  difl'ereut  States,  and 
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to  say  th&t  one  sball  tie  taken  and  tbe  other  left— that  dns  State  ii 
to  be  'tnuted  snd  another  nob. 
t).  Even  HO  ftv  aa  tta  own  gnanmtee  is  oonoemedl— A.  Tei;  ei 
'  far  as  its  own  gnarantee  Is  ecowemed.    Ooold  this  eommitteea 
to-day  among  the  seTcml  State  bondeV 


Q.  Thfin  .von  would  fall  bat-Ic  gratltmlly  oiiHcirrntHtionhaMNliH 
rain  ftiid  silvert — A.  1  hIiohW  upon  gold  ci>in  only,  aa  ftill  l*"^!  U 
with  i>  Bobskliary  silver  ooiuof  subetiititially  the  samevalneTf  »« 
ratio  between  gold  and  diver  ehonid  hv  OKtablifthe^l  nfcaiO'  H 
think  that  the  truf  vAlue  of  silver  ia  yet  eNtabUsbed.  I  look  Ibr 
danger  to  the  working  people  of  this  conntry,  ftvm  tbe  conlliiDed 
H^fciif  till-  present  silver  dollar,  than  from  any  <~tber  cause  of  ilaugt 
apparent. 

Q.  Yon  Apprehend  the  amoant  of  voioed  silver  is  so  fast  hicn 
that  there  is  danjrer  of  its  bettominK  a  standard ! — A.  Tee.  Vety 
daiiKerof  ft.  It  is  said  that  "The  Lord  takes  care  of  dninkon  iii«a 
and  the  I'nit^d  States,"  and  in  the  Unite^l  States  we  bare  bcei 
tei'ted  pivtty  well  thus  far,  bat  a  year  of  bml  ero|ts,  or  a  sabeiitnt 
Kaitt  India  wheiit  foronrs  in  Bnrope,  would  send  the  gold  ontt 
couiiTry  )tnd  bring  as  to  a  standard  nf  debused  silver  of  floctt 
valm-.  I  look  upon  that  as  the  one  great  danger  staring  the  wboll 
miuiity  in  the  faee  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  would  stop  the  further  eoinage  T — A.  I  Kould,  cmpbati 

<j.  What  would  you  do  with  that  onlsIuiidiDg — do  yon  oaniiiil« 
a  suflleieut  amount  to  be  dangerous  t — A.  I  do.  In  a  new  mheU^ 
1  would  provldi-  for  muking  :i  silver  d'tllMr  ivorth  a  little  toon  I 
gold  dolliir,  if  !  rmil-l.  by  maUuiv  H  ln-ivi,r  ilmn  a  silver  dollar  W 
jnst  aa  tlie  original  silver  dollar  of  which  the  present  coin  is  an  J 
tion  w:is  worth  104  to  105  cents  in  gold  in  18:15. 

Q.  Would  yon  call  it  in  and  recoiu  it  with  a  larger  amount  of  i^ 
A.  Yes;  and  overvalue  it  a  little  on  purjiose  so  that  it  might  gnd 
disappear  as  "  the  dollar  of  our  daddies"  did  disappear;  oar  d 
would  then  bo  taken  by  such  nationsas  desired  to  use  silver,  and  rea 
In  that  way  our  silver  might  remove  itself  without  shock.  Tbet 
some  great  forces  now  working  in  the  directiou  of  that  possibility 
dia  began  to  snpply  Great  Britain  with  wheat  in  1873.  The  first  f 
of  wheat  from  India  to  Great  Britain  was  in  that  year.  Last  year 
supplied  to  Great  Britaiu  one-fifth  part  of  the  wheiit  (coovertiag 
into  wheat)  which  she  imported,  and  the  power  of  India  to  incrta 
sales  of  wheat  is  only  a  qnestion  of  transportation.  This  year  tb 
ways  of  India  have  reduced  their  charges,  which  were  double  m 
that  wheat  may  move  more  freely.  If  England  increaaea  the  cs] 
of  the  Snez  Canal  the  wheat  traffic  will  be  increased  and  India  ma 
ply  England  with  all  the  wheat  she  needs.  It  is  a  qnestion  of  prio 
that  price  depends  u^miu  transportation.  If  India  keeps  iucreasii 
supply  of  wheat  to  Great  Britain,  the  Indian  demand  for  silvern 
sorb  the  whole  hundred  millions  of  silver  that  we  have  got  packed 
in  our  vaults;  the  growers  of  wheat  iu  India  hoant  silver  and  wil 
it  in  large  quantities.  But  that  you  say  may  deprive  us  of  a  mart 
onr  wheat,  whinb  is  true";  but  that  very  deprivation  of  a  marte 
torn  tbe  current  of  exchange  against  us  and  will  call  our  gold  tro 
We  ore  losing  our  market  for  wheat  in  some  measure  uow,  and  ir 
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Rot  alter  the  oonditions ;  we  can  oul.v  get  soch  an  advantage  in  the  Bale 
of  oor  silver  as  will  in  a  ineaBure  oompenHat^  us.* 

VPECT  OP  BAST    INDIA  WHEAT  ON  THE    PABMEBS  AND  BAILBOAD8 

OP  THB  UNITED  STATB8. 

By  Mr.  PuoH: 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  wheat  growers  of  the  West  when  England 
livQppli^  from  India  f — A.  The  increasi'  of  popuhition  in  this  country 
will  i^radnallj  need  all  the  wheat  that  we  can  grow.  You  will  observe 
ia  this  treatise  I  have  referreil  to  upon  the  niilroad  and  the  grain  crop  in 
Uie  Agricaltaral  Jounial,  that  when^as  the  (course  of  the  iucrease^l  mile- 
Igpof  railways  from  1805  to  1880  was  fol]owe<l  by  an  ecpuvalent  increase 
in  the  grain  ck)Pm  of  the  United  States,  the  more  railroads  there  were  the 
\  mmtt  grain  there  was  to  be  moved.  You  will  now  observe,  however,  that 
sithuogh  the  mileage  of  the  railways  has  increased  25  |>er  cent,  in  the  last 
three  years,  the  grain  crops  have  not  increased  at  alL  We  have,  i>erhap6, 
mehed  the  Umit  of  the  proHtable  cultivation  of  wheat.  India  is  alreaily 
iospeting  with  Califomiiu  We  cannot  raise  or  move  grain  more  than 
ve  already  have  moved  at  existing  prices.  That  is  one  reason  why  rail- 
load  slocks  are  depresse<l.  There  are  25  i»er  cent,  more  railroads,  and 
ae  more  cn>ps  or  heavier  to  be  moved  ui>on  them.  You  will  liear  in 
■hid  that  grain,  food,  timber,  and  fuel  exmstitute  80  per  cent,  of  all  that 
the  railroads  carry,  and  grain  cannot  be  move<l  in  any  larger  quantity 
aateaa  the  foreign  price  will  warrant  it. 

Mr.  PuoH.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  statistics  to  show  that  the  rail- 
liads  and  water  transportation  do  not  carry  the  surplus  grain  cn>p  of 
He  West  to  market;  that  tliei'e  is  a  large  (piantity  left  iR'hinil. 

The  Witness.  Then  it  is  lK'c;uKse  it  is  hehi  for  a  higliiT  price.  There 
imoend  to  the  ctirrying  capacity  of  the  railniads,  but  I  doubt  it'  they 
Mo  poHsibly  re^luce  their  presi^nt  In^glit  ctiaige. 

Q.  What  amount  of  the  wheat  of  the  West  is  carried  by  mil  to  the 
iHde-water  markets  f — A.  The  larger  part  of  it,  1  8upiK>M%  but  you  must 
taril  apoD  Mr.  Henry  V.  Poor  to  show  you  the  relative  (piantities  I 
pWi*e  not  the  data  In  my  min<i. 

^Hlfr.  ProH.  I  niulerstand  that  Mr.  Fink  said  the  rail  did  not  carry 
re  than  one-half  of  it. 

The  WiTNl-ias.  I  should  say  that  of  the  totil  fcKKl  products,  the  rail- 
did  carry  more  than  that. 
Q.  Ue  said  that  after  the  water-ways  were  closeil  up  by  ice  about  one- 
f  of  the  crop  was  left  for  the  railways,  and  then  they  increaseil  their 
of  transiK>rtation  as  soon  as  the  com|H*titioii  of  the  water-ways  dis- 
red  under  the  ice- — A.  1  have  not  l(M>keil  into  that.     Henry  V. 
ean  give  you  all  that  information. 


w; 


this eTidence  wms given  I  have  rvroived  a  letter  from  «  geiitli'inan  in  En^luiui 
_  isg  the  foliowing  tlMteiuoDt : 
laais  mootb*  eDding  8«pt«iDlM*r  :)0,  lr<£{.  irs(XMi.(NK)  owtK.  of  w  lirat  w<*r«M*x|K»rt<Hl 
ImIib  to  Enrope.    Only  19,U00,<N)U  cwtn.  wen*  exported  to  KumiN*  in  thv  whtile 
preeediog  thin  nix  inonthii.«ud  the  trade  only  lie^an  in  l(^:i.*' 

Mt  eomniercial  HtateinentH  show  »  oontinnin*;  increuHe  in  tbiNMipplv.  IT  we 
a  eooaiderahle  part  of  onr  fon'i^n  market  for  \^  hrut  nnd  continue  to  prevent  the 
of  aiWer  by  liny  tog  up  the  larger  part  uf  tli«>  pnHluct  to  lie  roine*!  inf^i  dolhim 
I  weight,  gold  must  iw»on  l>e  ex]Mirted.  If,  on  t  lie  other  hand,  \vi>  nroin  mii  liitU 
uto  heavy  coin  and  ceaae  to  b.i.v  huUitm.  silver  will  take  the  plun-  of  wheat  in 
porta  mmI  will  greYit«t«  to  India  via  England.  ~E.  A. 
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THE  SILYER  QUESTION  AGAIN. 

By  tbe  Chairman  : 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  silver  qneHtioii  that  you  spoke  of;  if  it  shooki 
80  come  aboat  that  our  own  increasiug  home  market  will  consume  all  oor 
wheat  and  corn  product,  which  is  now  the  substantial  part  of  oar  ei- 
portation,  and  with  which  we  now  buy  foreign  commodities — and  mean 
while  we  should  come  to  manufacture  pretty  much  all  that  we  need  for 
ourselves — ^assuming  that  England  gets  her  food  from  Ilindostanor  In 
dia,  in  what  way  would  the  siU'er  questicm  remain  a  dangerons  ooe- 
what  would  lead  to  the  exportation  of  great  quantities  of  gold  f— A.  Yd 
have  assumed  in  that  that  we  cease  to  import. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  assume  that  by  the  time  that  these  oolu^ 
quences  have  reached  us,  England  is  supplied  with  food  from  India,  Md 
that  during  the  intervening  time  our  own  capacity  to  produce  the  great 
variety  of  things  that  we  need  is  increased  at  the  rate  it  is  now  increafr 
ing,  so  that  we  can  be  substantially  a  self-supporting  people.  Do  joa 
think  that  is  a  violent  assumptipn  f 

The  Witness.  1  certainly  do  think  that  is  a  violent  assamption. 

Q.  In  what  regard  1 — A.  Well,  if  you  will  classify  the  imports  yoo  wfll 

AAA 

Q.  I  mean  in  what  regard,  from  England  f — A.  Permit  me  to  ask  what 
difference  does  it  make  where  it  comes  from  ?  England  is  the  clearinir- 
house ;  that  is  aU. 

Q.  You  think  it  necessary  and  likely  that  she  would  always  miaii 
sof — A.  I  think  we  shall  always  be  heavy  importers.  It  you  will  ex- 
amine the  table  of  imi)orted  articles  in  the  report  of  the  Bareta  of  j 
Statistics  you  will  observe  that  al)out  two-thirds  of  all  tbe  thiDga  we 
import  are  either  what  are  called  raw  materials,  or  finishe^l  commoditT 
like  chemicals,  drugs  and  dye-stuffs,  which  are  necessary  in  tlieproceasei 
of  domestic  industry:  or  elsi»  they  consist  of  tea,  coffe<»,  sugar  awl  tbe 
like,  whicii  cannot  be  classed  luxuries  in  any  sense.  Only  the  snialWr 
part  can  be  called  luxuries,  and  the  imports  of  this  class  are  about  tbe 
stea<liest  of  the  whole.  1  cannot  conceive  of  such  national  isolation  tf 
will  in  any  great  measure  check  our  imports,  and  the  heavier  you  make 
the  duties  on  raw  materials  the  greater  will  be  the  pn>|K)rtionate  import 
of  tinished  manufactures. 

FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  We  have  had  sonu»  testimony  before  us  to  theeffwt 
that  8pain,tbr  instan (re,  ottered  a  very  inviting  field  as  a  foreign  markrt 
for  a  great  variety  of  Amerie^m  ])roducls  if  we  should  only  go  tlurr- 
Governor  Smyth,  of  !Maiiehester,  N.  11..  t«*stilie(l  that  he  had  Uvd  ii 
Spain  and  nia<le  caretnl  observations,  and  he  says  there  aie  certain 
goo<ls  which  are  sold  in  tlie  stores  of  .Manchester,  N.  II.,  at  the  ]>re!*Dt 
time,  and  which  he  named,  that  would  bring  jnst  <l(»uble  that  pri«*  in 
Spain,  and  that  the  item  of  transportation  would  be  a  mere  trifle;  thai 
then*  are  sixteen  millions  of  ])eople  there,  and  that  we  certainly  wnald 
be  able  to  lind  a  good  market,  because  an  article  would  sell  then*  tor 
$1  which  here  wonld  bring  only  50  cents  at  retail.  Then,  there  i^tc^ 
tainly  a  i'wUl  where  we  could,  on(»  W(»nld  snp]>i»se,  exchange  to  pretty 
good  advantage,  in  Brazil  and  South  America;  and  it  seems  to  loeJf 
though  ther«*  oii^iJit  to  be  some  opening  lor  th«»  railway  system  wbick 
we  are  <*ons(iu<l  ing  to  Mexico.  It  has  been  testitied  here  tt»day  tblt 
l)ractically  upon  very  many  valuable  and  important  items  in  the  wavtif 
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BUumfiMstore,  is  no  tariff  at  all  necessary,  and  that  we  can 

;  to  almost  all  s  of  the  world  whereever  Great  Britain  sends 
tetores,  if  we  «  contrive  to  get  there,  either  by  the  use  of  Brit- 
ttoms  or  by  getting  ships  of  our  own  in  which  to  send  oar  com- 
es. It  has  appeared  to  me  that,  in  the  course  of,  say,  ten  years, 
r  we  lost  the  foreign  markets,  we  might  get  so  as  to  make  op  for 
(wrtation  of  coin;  bat  perhaps  not. 

THE  ORSDIT  SYSTEM  IN  BNOLI8H  COMMEBOB. 

W1TIIB88.  It  is  a  matter  that  neither  you  nor  I  can  very  well 
rt^bnt  in  considering  the  jMSHibilitieM  you  must  first  consider  that 
usot  export  anless  we  import.  But  th»*re  are  other  elements.  If 
isider  the  trade  with  South  America,  it  is  necessur>*  to  take  notice 
nj  other  elements  in  the  case  than  the  mere  price  or  quality  of  our 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  South  America  desires  Amer- 
oods  of  many  kinds  and  even  prefers  them  to  English  g^oods  of 
Bd,  bat  if  yon  will  examine  the  conditions  of  the  South  American 
fai  and  with  Great  Britain  you  will  find  that  it  is  conducted  on 
ten,  and  twelve  months'  credit,  gninted  by  English  bankers  in 
Mter  and  London,  and  that  until  we  have  supplemented  our  abil- 
Banafactore  by  a  system  of  banking  credits  with  foreign  coon- 
m  are  handicapped. 

ipare  also  other  conditions.  The  English  spinner  spins  the  yam; 
Iglish  weaver  (called  there  the  manufacturer)  weaves  the  yam 
Oih ;  the  warehouseman  buys  the  gray  cloth  withcmt  any  stamp 
IS  upon  it  and  finishes  it,  prints  it,  dyes  it,  and  packs  it  with  refer- 
llbe  particular  market  to  which  it  is  to  go ;  whether  it  be  Pat- 
^  Bnusil,  or  Australia.  The  warehouHeinan  then  arranges  with 
■ker  to  draw  a  bill  of  exchange  for  the  value  of  those  goods,  or 
Vtain  proportion  of  their  value  at  six  months,  and,  generally, 
di  American  trade,  with  the  exi>ectatiou  of  renewal  for  six  months. 
DI  is  discounted  in  London  or  in  Manchester  or  in  Scotland,  and 
be  money  the  warehouseman  pays  the  nianufa4!turer  in  cash.  The 
|oee  on  on  the  basis  of  the  joint  credit  of  the  warehouseman  and 
■ker.  Hence,  time  is  given  in  Brazil,  f(»r  instane^e,  for  receiving 
ida  which  are  packed  in  little  bales,  with  pieces  of  particular  kinds 
•gthsand  particular  ^Miemlends^  of  particular  pattern  and  stamp, 
•mall  bales  are  packed  on  mule  ba<*ks  and  carried  to  the  fairs 
flur  interior  of  South  America,  at  wliicli  they  are  sold.    The  time 

necessary  for  the  trader  in  South  America,  who  conducts  that 
f  tbe  business,  to  get  luick  his  money  and  brin^  it  down  to  Rio 
Oor  to  some  other  ]>ort,  ami  remit  it  to  meet  the  bill  of  exchange 
Mainst  the  goods.  That  whole  ^reat  system  of  commerce,  the 
iidecades  of  practice,  must  be  estuhlishcnl  here  in  order  that  we 
ika  away  any  large  share  of  that  trailic.  We  have  hanlly  any  of 
talking  facilities  yet.  A  (^er'uan  meii^hant,  whom  1  met  lately 
Mbester,  England,  sai<l  he  would  move  to  New  York  and  bay 
fBtUk  goods  provided  he  could  get  the  niH'essiiry  credits  on  which 
hiabasiness,  as  he  received  tliein  in  Man<'hester;  but  there  was 
iUng  system  in  this  country  established  to  that  end,  and  there- 
a  staid  in  Manchester  ami  bought  the  English  fabrics.  You 
nerve  that  the  price  alone  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  ma- 

Eof  the  traffic. 
Ml  think  before  we  couhl  expe<*t  t4»  largely  increase  our  foreign 
with  any  countries,  it  would  be  ni^cessary  to  establish  a  sys- 
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torn  of  that  k^nd,  or  wonld  It  only  be  D6oe«aiy  witii  i 
SoQth  American  marketf — A.  HystatemeDtissabetaiitlallytnw^ 
trade  ni  the  worid.  Loodon  ftamishee  the  bapkiag  oapital^  ainl  a 
w^,  by  grautiDg  the  lonf  ctedita  wfai<di  are  neoeseary  fi>r  Ae  tn 
tlie  world,  Great  Britain  is  enabled  to  hold  it  more  tiuu  by  tlH*  qi 
or  ivioB  of  her  goods.  I  think  it  will  take  so  hmg  fbr.iu  to  mm 
that  system  that  in  the  mean  time,  before  we  do  so,  we  shall  fMl 
have  the  oatflow  of  the  gold  and  the  establishment  of  tba  aSlnt  i 
ard  if  we  do  not  stop  the  ooinage  of  silver  nt  '^nw. 

Q.  Tbendo  yon  think  thateven  ifthe  t;i>ltl  iiutl  N^lvur  W>tli  hU 
it  woold  not  be  any  partioalv detrimt^nt  ti^i  tliv  cun-fucy,  w>  \nag i 
Government  gnaruiteee  stand t — A.  I  hsM>  it^rcrrt-rl  to  Uiokk  icenil 
who  testify  in  foVOT  of  vaper  money  as  tin-  "crmiki;,"  irith  vhon: 
not  want  to  he  idenUBea  in  this  bearinf!:.  I  ilo  uut  think  tlH>ir  < 
mn  worth  the  attention  or  disciusiun  of  »fiiHibk<  mi-n.  I  would 
tbem  all  where  Boocaocio  sent  Friu-  John,  "  to  tb«  land  of  niend 
where  thc^  tue  only  pi^er  mon^y." 

KFPKOZ  OF  A  ULTVK  BABIB  OS  WAOBB. 


troeted — moch  more  so  than  this  one  has  b»en — resoitad  in  at«i 
nme  Import  in  oo-flrmation  of  that  theory. 

The  WITBEB8.  I  was  seven  boors  before  that  oommitteehsolf 
to  cross-examination  by  your  ooUeagne,  Senator  J<«iee,  and  I  B«n 
lOTed  anything  better  than  his  attempt  to  break  down  ny  testb 
1  do  not  think  he  sncceeded  very  well. 

Q.  Neither  one  of  yon  convinced  theotberl— A.  It  in  nrt  ahnpii 
to  attempt  to  convince  one  ^ho  is  not  willing  to  be  oonvineed,  ail 
not  Intend  to  be,  bnt  as  an  intetlectnal  fencing  with  an  able  man  i 
rather  gooti  fan. 

Mr.  Push.  Mr.  Jones  of  NevadaT 

The  WiTMBSS.  Mr.  JonCH  of  NeTada. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  tbink  that  the  change  to  a  silver  basis  wonld  b 
compauied  with  a  correspuuding  iuUation  of  wages  so  as  to  prot« 
laborert — A.  Perhaps  nltimately,  but  the  same  effect  woald  reenl' 
that  atways  does  result  when  currency  is  debased.  Pric&«  wook 
before  wages;  shrewd  uieu  would  pick  the  pockets  of  the  laborers  t 
they  could  find  out  wha  ha<l  happeucd  to  them.  Ultimately,  a 
prices  having  risen,  wages  would  necessarily  follow,  bnt  with  a 
struggle,  and  after  much  distr4>8B. 

The  Chairman.  The  wage  workers  look  back  to  tbe  period  of 
tion  as  to  a  golden  age. 

The  WiTKKSS.  Yes;  liut  in  order  to  repeat  th^t  age  yon  mast  ( 
another  war.  with  its  cxce^i^*e demand  aixl  its  excessive  destmcti 
property,  in  order  to  create  the  abnormal  demand  for  labor  and 
wages  as  thoy  were  raised  during  the  war  time.  We  were  Bptsndin 
credit  then  and  we  paid  the  itrice  of  that  extravagance  in  the  paoi 
depression  which  ctime  upou  us  afterward. 

Q.  You  can  see  no  prospect  of  any  such  abnormal  condition  ot  t 
as  would  remedy  the  inflatiouf — A.  1  see  nothing  now.  No  efaai 
any  reme«ly. 

Q.  Tbeie  would  be  nothing  to  stiniiilate  production  correapoodj 
the  iaflatiouT — A.  On  the  contrary,  every  mau  who  had  any  bh 
his  head  wonld  stop  investing  in  permanent  securities ;  he  would 
investjnents  in  Qxed  capital  for  the  employment  of  labor;  he  wn 
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•0  Anther  than  he  was  already  boand  in  inveBtments,  bat  he  wonid 
ipecolate  in  all  Horts  of  commoilitieH  for  a  rise  in  prices  as  the  debase- 
meat  of  the  currency  began  to  work.  I  saw  that  done  so  much  daring 
Ihe  war,  so  shrewdly,  and  I  saw  ho  many  great  fortunes  made  in  that 
vsj,  that  I  should  ezx)ect  to  see  the  same  course  of  events  in  the  same 
MDDer  if  we  come  to  the  silver  standard. 

Q.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  continuing  the  coinage  of  silver 
tf  itwas  in  the  form  of  a  dollar  of  the  increaseii  value- which  you  men- 
tiMed — somewhat  alK)ve  the  gold  standard — consitlering  that  we  are  a 
Itfgi^ly  silver  prrMiucing  nation,  and  wish  to  do  something  to  create  a 
Mirket  for  the  silver  of  our  mines  T — A.  If  we  coiueil  a  heavier  dollar 
k  would  doubtless  cause  a  quicker  demand  for  silver  for  a  time,  espe- 
My,  if  India  should  take  silver  for  wheat;  but  I  do  not  pro|>ose  the 
fliii  for  that  pnqiose.  What  l)U8iness  have  you  to  legislate  in  order  to 
Hke  a  market  for  silver  any  more  than  for  any  other  product  t    Oar 

Cdociion  of  silver  is  about  $40,(K)0,000  a  year,  and  that  is  about  one- 
tb  fiart  the  value  of  the  dair^'  products  of  the  United  States.  If 
fi  will  |>ass  an  act  for  increasing  the  demand  for  dairy  products  and 
oeating  an  artificial  demand  for  cheese  at  the  same  time  that  yon 
■Cite  an  artificial  demand  for  silver:  then  go  on  and  enact  another 
itete  for  the  creation  of  an  artificial  demand  for  timber,  and  for  all 
Nker  products  of  the  mines  and  of  the  soil — why,  then,  you  may  Justify 

t creation  of  an  artificial  market  for  silver,  but  not  otherwise.  Why 
lid  you  buy  aiul  store  silver  which  is  one  of  our  most  unprofitable 
IMoeta,  rather  than  pig  iron,  cop|>er,  lea<K  or  even  cheese,  which  im- 
biles  with  age,  when  stored  in  sucli  a  vault  as  we  need  f«»r  our  useleaa 
iKk  of  silver. 

1^  Woold  that  be  doing  so  if  you  gave  silver  the  same  value  tliatthe 
■1  dollar  has,  and  enough  mon'  to  guarantee  against  conceivable  in- 

Ihe  Witness.  May  1  answer  by  asking  another  <|uestion  f 
Ike  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Zhe  Witness.  How  will  you  give  the  same  value  to  silver  that  you 
|vt  to  gold  f 
4Ck«  CHAlB?fAN.  1  said  the  increasetl  value  that  3'ou  suggest  to  the 

dollar  by  increasing  the  weight  until  the  actual  value,  as  com- 

with  the  gold  dollar,  was  $1.()4  instead  of  $1. 

Witness.  Ah,  that  is  another  matter.     That  would  serve  the  pur 

of  disposing  of  the  silver,  sup|)Osing  no  new  bonanza  were  dis 
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Soppoee  there  should  be  another  discovery  of  gold  mines,  or  of  gold 
toproduoe,  asin  California.  Gold  itself  is  by  no  means  without 
^tions,  and  it  is  claimed,  1  b<'lieve,  that  in  the  course  of  the  four 
years  that  our  folks  have  l>eeu  in  this  worhi,  it  has  fluctuated 
than  silver! — A.  I  have  studied  that  question  a  gcnxl  deal.  I  do 
think  the  fluctuations  of  gold  have  t»ei*n  so  great,  but  I  now  hold 
aflver  has  been  depreciated  by  the  abundance  of  gold.  If  you  will 
to  IMS,  and  compile  statist ien  of  the  priNluction  of  gold  from 
time  to  the  present,  and  place  ahnigside  of  it  the  pro<iuctii»n  of 
%  yoa  will  find  that  then*  has  Ih^^u  three  times  as  much  gold  added 
circulation  of  the  world  as  there  has  of  silver,  measuring  at 
ratio  of  15i  to  1,  or  thereabout ;  and,  inasmuch  as  gold  has  been 
bf  Owini    fj  by  Italy,  and  by  the  United  States  as  the  best  or 
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common  legal  tender,  gold  has  displaced  silver  to  that  extent  while 
the  ahnornial  condition  of  things  in  India  in  the  la^t  ten  jrean  bu 
prevented  the  absorption  of  the  silver  there. 

Now,  I  hold  distinctly  that  gold  itself  has  depreciated  as  well  an  nl- 
ver,  only  that  the  silver  has  depreciate<l  in  greater  measure.  And  I 
think  that  is  proved  by  this:  In  1845,  the  London  Economist  asoertaiiMd 
the  prices  of  the  leading  articles  of  commerce — twenty  two  in  iinmber. 
dealt  in  in  England — cotton,  i)ork,  timber,  iron,  lead,  co)>per,  wool,  and 
so  on.  They  called  the  price  in  1845,  of  each  article,  ICK),  -ivd  looted 
them  up  to  a  standard  number  of  2,200.  That  was  a  staudaiil  of  the 
prices  of  those  articles  in  gohl  at  that  date.  In  1872,  prior  to  the  panic 
after  the  war  had  ceased  to  affect  cotton  materially,  that  standard  nnn- 
ber  of  those  twenty-two  articles  had  risen  to  about  3,700.  1  do  not  re* 
meml>er  the  exact  point.  In  1873,  the  decline  began ;  in  1879  prien 
Inul  got  back  to  where  they  started  in  1845,  to  wit,  2,200.  Since  tkn 
they  have  advanced  again.  What  the  standard  is  to-day  1  am  notqnite 
certain.  Now,  there  is  not  one  of  those  articles,  with  the  exoeptionof 
timber,  the  labor  cost  of  which  had  not  been  immensely*  r4'duoed  bvoM 
invention  or  another,  by  cheaper  trans[>ortation,  ur  by  some  other 
factor;  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  reduction  of  labor  cost  bat  not 
been  foUoweil  by  a  reduction  of  the  gold  standard  of  price,  is,  to  aj 
mind,  conclusive  evidence  that  gold  it^f  ^  (d  lost  a  part  of  it8  prnisbai- 
ing  power.  And  that,  inasmuch  as  gold  ad  become  so  very  abondiBt 
AS  to. throw  silver  out  of  use,  silver  ha  .  been  yet  more  depreeiattl, 
though  the  product  had  been  only  one- third,  in  that  period,  of  the  pn* 
duction  of  gold  at  the  ratio  of.  15^  to  1.  Now,  to  attempt  to  gi^tki 
same  value  to  two  substances  is  beyond  your  power  or  mine,  or  anybodjf^i 
else.  You  can  adjust  one  weight  to  another  for  the  time  being,  bat  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  all  the  men,  in  all  the  lauds  of  the  worid,  toM- 
tablish  a  jKisitive  moasure  of  value;  and  no  legi>lati6n  can  reiich  it.  I 
adhere  to  the  p)lil  staiitlaKi,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  uuifomi. 
the  most  convenitwit,  and  because  it  is  the  stan<lard  of  all  intematiODAl 
conmuTce. 

Q.  After  all,  is  not  the  «iuesti(>n  of  whether  silver  shall  be  coiiiiHl  ur 
not  dei>endeiit  upon  this  <iiiestion,  whether  the  demand  fur  the  us**  of 
coin  >iK  money  i^*  {greater  tliau  either  one,  or  greater  than  ^old  alouern 
supply  t  It  <lt)es  not  follow,  does  it,  lH*causeyou  cannot  absolutely  and 
permanently  adjust  these  two  to  each  otlicr  so  that  there  shall  uol  be 
fluctuation  al'terwanls.  that  both  should  not  be  used,  Innra use  in  .ill  put 
experience*  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  employ  both,  and  thatiorJkt 
reason  that  the  demand  for  money,  or  for  the  <'oin  value  of  money,  hii 
lH*en  such  that  neither  of  the  metals  would  supply  it  in  full,  andsotbCT 
t<H>k  the  two  and  made  such  adjustment  (»f  them  as  they  i'ould,  and  froi 
time  to  time  iiioditicd  that  adjustment  ?  Now,  if  silver  has  depredated 
as  <^oin|)anMl  with  ;rold,  is  it  not  because*  <j:old  has  In^eome  Mifficieot,er 
utMily  so,  to  answei'  the  purposes  of  coin  to  the  world,  and  tberfin 
th<»  usi»  of  silvei  is  less  necessary  now  than  formerly  f — A.  That  is  «• 
actlv  wliat  I  hav4»  been  savint:. 

Q.  And  therefore  the  time  has  ctmie  when  it  may  disa])i>ear  eotinlf  J 
from  thi*  worhiif — A.  1  have  said  that  1   think  you   may  so  recoin  flV 
silver  that  serni  barbarous  nations  will   take  it   from  us  at  its  piiMrt 
rates  to  p>ld.     If  silver  still  declines  in  prieu*  you  may  again  lieoblipi 
to  incrtNis4»  the  wei;rht  of  the  silver  coin. 

Q.  And  von  sec  no  reason  to  lu'lievt*  that  in  the  development  of  com- 
merce anion;::  the  fifteen  hundred  million  peo])le  in  this  \wirld, by  pndid 
civilization,  there  will  Ik^  a  demand  for  a  greater  amount  of  money: fll 
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fpedallj  oonsideriiig  that  they  are  iu  a  barbaric  condition  and  grad- 
My  civilizing  up  to  a  condition  where  tliey  would  seem  to  want  more 
ad  more  coin;  yon  see  nothing  in  that  of  the  pro6[>ect  of  a  gradual  in- 
NMe  in  the  neoeasity  for  coin  f — A.  I  ^^  no  such  increase ;  civilized 
atioDii  oae  coin  leaat  iu  ratio  to  traftic. 

Q.  Tbeae  millions  in  Africa,  for  instance,  do  not  want  gold,  but  value 
I  a  form  like  silver. — A.  The  foreign  nations  may  absorb  our  silver 
PhsD  you  establish  more  commerce  with  them,  but  we  cannot  tell  how 
MB  that  change  will  come.  If  you  will  admit  African  wool  free  of 
iiy  they  may  take  silver  for  it. 

Q.  There  are  those  hundreds  of  millions  in  Asia,  and  there  are  pro- 
Mled  transcontinental  railways  there. — A.  Ton  cannot  tell  much  about 
klA.  Too  cannot  legislate,  upon  such  elements  ;  they  are  too  uncertain 
li  remote.  Ton  cannot  force  silver  on  thoHo  who  do  not  now  want  it. 
^  The  position  yon  take  is  that  silver  should  be  used  merely  as  a 
Mdiarr  coin ;  and  if  so  used  only  its  intriuHic  value  as  a  coin  is  mat- 
W  of  indifference,  and  therefore  copi)or,  paper,  or  anything  which  the 
iramment  chooses,  should  be  taken  an  subsidiary  coin,  and  may  be 
ibstituted  even  if  it  has  no  value  at  all,  may  it  not  f — A.  No ;  1  think 
It  I  think  that  even  a  subsidiary  coin  should  have  as  near  a  full  gold 
iM  as  you  can  establish  for  it. 

Q»  Why  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  have  any,  excepting  durabilityi 
IB  the  quality  of  legal  tender  to  a  certain  amount  f  Why  is  it  neoes- 
Ij  that  for  safety  it  should  have  the  same  intrinsic  value  as  the  gold!— 
.  I  think  all  coin  should  have  as  near  a  uniform  value  as  we  can  give 
^1L  I  should  increase  the  weight  of  all  the  silver  coins. 
Q.  Even  the  subsidiary  f — A.  Even  the  subsidiary,  unless  you  wish 
►AeBt  the  very  poor. 

Ihe  Chaibman .  That  seems  to  be  logical  and  consistent  with  your 
■vml  view. 

Vke  Witness.  I  hope  so.  In  other  words,  1  believe  in  currency  al>- 
iBtely  carrying  its  own  value  in  its  own  body  as  the  truest,  cheapest, 
id  best. 

Q.  But  if  the  gold  was  as  convenient  to  use  as  subsidiary  coin,  then 
IB  wonld  use  no  silver  whatever! — A.  When  gold  becomes  so  plenty 
ftto  become  convenient  in  the  size  of  small  coins,  1  think  silver  will 

pps  Spi^  ou^  ^^  ^^  <^  money. 

Q.  This  matter  might  seem  outside  of  the  general  question,  but  in 
pr  mind  this  might  seem  to  be  a  great  danger  tor  the  working  peo- 
A.  The  greatest  danger  now  imitending,  I  think,  the  danger  of 
ion  in  the  standard  of  value  and  a  suclden  rise  in  ]>ric:es  with- 
in wages;   or  else  a  commercial  puralyMs,  injurious  to  all 
by  stopping  all  constructive  enterprise. 

And  you  think  it  might  be  develo^ied  bv  a  year  of  short  croi>sf — 

It  might  be  developed  at  any  moment.    A*  gn^at  foreign  wiur,  in 

we  had  no  part,  might  bring  it  n]H)n  us,  though  such  a  great  for- 

ar  might  create  a  demand  uiK>n  us  for  other  commodities,  which 

I  for  the  time  counteract  its  financiaU  effect  t4>  some  extent ;  but  the 

and  changes  may  precipitate  u)m)u  us  the  silver  dollar  as  our 

or  aiDgle  standard.    That  is  my  fear.    I  think  the  danger  is  already 

trade. 

DISPOSAL  OF  THE  8UBPLUS. 

If  not  taxing  yon  too  long,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you 
^uiy  suggestions  to  make  as  t4>  the  8;ife  way  of  getting  rid  of  our 
revenue  that  is  accumulating  without  at  the  same  time  in 


i 
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„  with  the  oontiniiily  of  huiiiieM  1^  i 

two  ways :  One  proposed  by  Mr.  Qeorge  S.  \j    \  Mu&t  bntan; 

that  is  to  say,  taxing  small  bills  oat  of  exist -i  _  _  and  two  drikr 

bills — so  that  there  should  be  no  paper  dollars  less  than  flve.  I  iMtk 
that  is  his  proposition.  The  other  and.  I  think,  the  safer  one  ia  iomm 
ing  the  weight  of  the  coin  so  that  it  wall  be  worth  a  UtUe  mote  te 
gold  at  the  present  prioe  of  silver  bullion.  Then  the  dealen  b  cob 
will  take  them  off,  and  if  the  price  of  sUver  should  keep  at  ISO  pcnoew 
a  little  above  we  would  get  nd  of  as  mndi  of  the  silver  as  we  wanM 
to  without  knowing  where  it  went.  It  would  apparently  eoat  ion»> 
thing,  but  our  nominal  pi     t  on  silver  coinage  is  all  book-fceeiriiic^  mi 


the  reiil  cost  would      a  tn    ,  <.  e.«  t 

TheOHAIBMAN.  1       a  IT  J        I 

stood  me,  through  inc  ci 

ferred  to.    I  referred  to  i     i     pi 
expenditure.    The  tariff 
Q»— more  than  we  spend. 

The  Witness.  You  must  get  y< 
in  paying  ourient  expenses  or 

Q.  You  would  not  suggest  buy 
spcmd  it  f — ^A.  I  might  refer  y< 
more  than  $15,0(K)«000  a  year— ao 
without  anything  to  show  for  it. 
qwnding  in  that  way. 


cost  of  reocrfnage. 

it  that  out^  but  yon 
•tement  as  to  the  anrplas  I  » 
the  Treasury  beyond  our  anal 

some  fimn  of  taxation  tariip 


rplus  out  of  tiiA 

mg  the  debt 

Uo  improvement  npon  whidl  to 

>  Navy,  on  whidi  we  hafe  ^al 

iO,000,000  in  aU  ainee  Ob  «»* 

not  believe  in  tazfnc  and  Itai 


OCPBOVBMSNT  OF  THB 


II    ',H-',tl 


Q.  You  would  not  fix  up  the  Mississippi  Biver  so  as  to  make  it  a 
manent  channel  of  commerce  t— A.  I  am  an  advocate  of  tibe  imHM* 

mttflil 


ment  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  at  a  moderate  cost,  for  the 
is  beyond  the  power  of  States,  and  requires  a  treatment  of  the  wkob 
river  as  a  unit.  Carefully  guarded,  I  would  make  appn^riatioo  kt 
the  Mississippi  Biver ;  but  what  would  that  amount  to  t  It  would  os^ 
take  a  moderate  annual  sum  spread  over  many  years,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  But  many  careful  men — perhaps  Senator  Pugb— in 
I  incorrect  in  saying  that  many  careful  men  are  of  opinion  that  the  in* 
proveuients  being  entered  ui>on  would  ultimately  cost  several  haitdni 
millions  f 

Mr.  PuoH.  That  is  a«  to  the  levee  of  the  river,  so  as  to  protect  tb 
agricultural  lands  from  overflow.  Everybody  knows  that  that  wnK 
cost  several  hundred  millions;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Goto* 
ment  is  going  into  the  business  of  reclaiming  agricultural  lands  unto 
the  name  of  ^Mmproving  the  Mississippi.'' 

The  Witness.  What  I  know  about  the  cost  was  obtained  bom  idK^ 
mation  from  Mr.  Henry  Mitchell,  the  leading  member  of  the  Mtfniini|t| 
Biver  Commission — a  man  u|K)n  whose  integrity  and  judgment  I  eotiNv 
depend,  and  1  have  not  derived  the  idea  from  him  that  the  regnlatiM 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  according  to  Uie  plan  of  tfel 
Commission  would  cost  any  such  excessive  sum  as  the  Senator  DiMi» 
I  know  that  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Congress  was  morathM 
he  desired,  and  more  than  the  Commission  spent  during  the  season. 

Mr.  PuGH.  1  do  not  wish  to  be  understooil  as  suggesting  that 
appropriation  neeiied  to  perfect  the  navigation  of  the  river  for  com 
cial  pnr|>oses  is  going  to  ci^st  any  such  sum,  but  I  say  that  if  theiM^j 
pose  is  to  reclaim  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Vali^ 
overflow,  why,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  it  will  take. 
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The  Witness.  I  should  be  as  mach  op|K)sed  to  any  such  nndertakiug 
u  that  AM  I  would  be  iu  favor  of  tbe  improvement  of  the  iiaviication. 
Aud  I  only  make  the  exception  in  favor  of  tbe  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gKioD  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  for  the  reiisou  that  States  in  their  State 
ci|iacity  are  unable  to  deal  with  it.  The  river  must  be  treated  as  a 
niu 

DAirOERS  ARISING  FROM  THE  EXISTENCE  OP  SURPLUS  REVENUE. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Disrei^anling  all  that,  and  assuming:  tliat  nothing  can  lie  done  there 
tbt  will  relieve  us,  then  we  are  left  witli  tlie  tnith  as  it  is;  any  reduction 
if  the  tariff  which  does  not  destroy  our  industries  upon  their  pivsent 
hius  increases  the  revenue.  How  are  we  to  expend  itf — A.  That  is 
pneisely  why  I  say  to  you  that  not  havin^j^  l>egun  reduction  in  time,  we 
are  now  subjected  to  ver>'  great  dangers,  under  the  pressure  of  this  ex- 
cww  of  revenue. 

Q.  Yes;  but  we  have  to  make  our  election;  and  it  does  not  help  any- 
boily  out  for  you  to  say,  "  Here  is  this  great  difficulty ;  now  you  Sena- 
ton  f:o  ahead  and  save  us  firom  it."  in  what  way  is  it  to  be  donef 
There  is  the  tariff;  there  is  the  business  of  the  country  bascHl  on  it  at 
the  present  time;  there  is  the  surplus  of  the  country  accumulating  uu- 
fotbe  existing  forms  of  taxation.  If  you  do  not  reduce  tbe  tariff  you 
fH a  greater  surplus;  if  you  do  nnluce  tbe  tariff,  you  banknipt  tbe 
whole  country*  at  once.  That  is  tbe  evil.  Tben  you  bave  to  contrive 
b  w»me  way  to  i>ay  that  suridus  out.  You  cannot  reach  a  great  ])ait 
if  tlie  debt  with  it.    You  can  reach  but  a  ver>*  small  part  of  it,  unless 

Edo  so  by  a  siR'cies  of  force,  and  that  interf4'n*nce  with  tbe  national 
king  system  wbicli  you  do  not  wisli  to  touch  in  any  way  that  I  see 
^  be  practical — for  we  bave  not  got  tbe  dollar  lx»biiid  every  bank-note — 
M  if  we  did  have,  it  would  l>e  tbe  same  interference  witb  tbe  debt  and 
tllh  the  currency.  Now  we  bave  got  to  spend  tbat  surplus  for  some- 
Mofr^-eitber  in  some  vast  educational  system,  or  in  bnibling  u]>  a  Navy 
hmt  will  Ik*  of  some  account,  one  tbat  will  go  horizontally  insteail  of 
ptt|ieDdicu1ar]y  in  the  water.  Then.'  can  be  no  sense*  in  increasing  tbe 
fcnny,  bi-canse  tbere  is  api)arently  notbing  to  do  witb  it  if  it  were  in- 
■bb!^:  but  there  is  tbe  Navv,  a  scbool  svstem,  a  svsteni  of  internal 
■Mt«nal  im[>rovements,  such  as  bave  lK»en  suggested — any  one  or  all  of 
kiM  i'ombine<l  woubl  offer  ns  some  means  «)f  sjxMiding  the  surplus. 
Bftht  imt  such  an  exiienditure  1)e  attende<l  witb  less  evil  than  a  con- 
MUi  increase  of  tbe  suqdus,  or  tbe  effort  to  destn\v  tbe  surplus  by  tbe 
|hl|Eer  to  the  business  of  tbe  c^nintry — to  commit  a  sort  of  commercial 
■ttdde  b}'  intefering  witb  tbe  business  of  tbe  fnuntry  f  In  what  way 
^  e  to  get  out  of  tblst — A.  Tbat  is  precisely  vbat  1  said  t«>  yoii — 
I  di«l  not  wish  to  discuss  tbe  question  before  ytm.  It  is  fi»r  tbat 
that  I  have  ceased  to  take  any  sort  of  interest  in  tbe  contention 
een  free  traders  and  protectionists. 

I  thought  it  was  generally  acconUnl  all  around  by  tbe  fn»e  trader 

[protectionist  that  there  am  l)e  no  violent  removal  of  tbe  tariff! — 

There  ought  not  to  he. 

That  tbere  ought  not  tol>e  a  violent  removal  of  it  tor  tbe  nnison 

there  cannot  l)e  without  disaster? — A.  Tbeiv  may  l>e  partial  dis- 

Yuu  cannot  c^iuse  any  general  disaster. 
The  fHUtial  removal  of  tbe  tariff  increas(*s  tbe  difliculty  bei*ause 
the  income,  and  the  income  is  the  source  of  danger  unless 
Ipend  it  t — A.  Yes. 

3 (6  LAW) 
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Q.  To  spend  that  inooine  is  the  sonroe  of  dangerl— A.  I  ean  gm 
joa  my  opinion  if  yon  ask  it.  I  cannot  lead  yon  oat,  bnt  I  sea  fhedtf* 
ficnlty  as  plainly  as  yon  do.  What  will  happen  is  this:  that  if  yoa at* 
tempt  to  make  these  greater  appropriations  merely  in  order  to  get  nil 
of  money  for  which  the  people  now  feel  that  tih^  have  been  vaMj 
taxed,  they  will  tarn  yon  out  of  ofHce  and  pnt  in  Bepreamtatives  asd 
Senators  who  will  abate  the  taxes  and  ran  all  tiie  risk  of  so  doiaf. 
There  is  where  the  danger  is  coming;  that  instead  of  the  taxes  bei^ 
abated  gradnally,  by  a  moderate  and  prudent  system,  they  win  be 
abated  under  the  passion  and  prejudice  of  a  sectional  and  bitter  demaad 
for  the  removal  of  taxes  without  regard  to  whom  it  harts.  And  tliae 
is  where  your  danger  is  coming.  I  cannot  help  yon,  and  I  do  not  tkiak 
anybody  else  can.  The  risk  of  reducing  the  revenue  most  be  talna. 
In  the  process  some  harm  wiU  be  done,  TOcause  it  has  been  too  hngda-* 
ferred,  but  the  end  will  be  attained  and  the  prosperi^  doe  to  aeoutiy 
free  of  debt,  lightly  taxed,  and  without  a  standhig  Aimy  will  madj 
follow.    The  dsmger  is  only  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Boss.  It  is  very  evident  that  you  Senators  have  disooveied  tki 
same  thing  that  we  who  live  here  have  discovered.  Yoa  see  Mr.  At> 
kinson  has  come  to  a  standstill  on  the  subject  of  revenue;  Imt  ke  ii 
ridiog  another  hobby  about  here  which  this  committee  may  not  kaiv 
so  much  about  as  those  of  us  who  live  here,  and  I  take  the  liberty  to  li* 
mind  the  committee  of  it. 

The  Witness.  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Boss  and  I  are  ^^t  to  lide  thsMN 
hobby. 

Mr.  Boss.  I  take  the  liberty  of  Uing  the  committee  in  the  mbm* 
sion  of  this  fact,  so  that  they  may  c  i  h  n  out  upon  a  hobby  that  I  aaia^ 
terested  in.  The  hobby  he  is  rid  :  w  is  technical  edaeation.  nb 
danger  is  not  so  much  in  the  prooie  i  »elf  as  it  is  in  the  atteovt  d 
each  State,  each  section,  and  each  ii  ry  to  get  an  advantage  ofiertti 
other.  If  the  wool  grower  insists  on  nigh  duties,  the  woolen  maonfiMl- 
urer  must  secure  still  higher;  if  the  one  is  out  of  relation  to  the  otber^ 
both  will  be  ruined.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wool  growers  would  oaly 
study  the  facts  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  were  convinced  by  that  noofi 
that  free  wool  gives  the  best  protection  and  the  highest  price  to  the 
domestic  wool  grower,  then  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  reduce  the  taiif 
on  woolen  goods,  and  yet  promote  the  domestic  manufacture  of  vookafc 

It  is  historically  true  that  during  the  fifty  years  since  a  duty  was  ia- 
posed  on  wool  there  have  been  some  perioils  when  wool  baa  been  nea^f 
free  and  others  when  the  duty  has  been  veiy  high.  The  price  ik  di* 
mestic  wool  has  followed  an  inverse  order;  it  has  been  highest  wtaa 
foreign  wool  has  been  most  nearly  free  and  lowest  when  the  duty  kai 
been  high. 

Any  woolen  manufacturer  can  explain  this ;  but  if  fanners  will  titd 
hemselves,  who  can  help  it  t 

I  have  said  that  I  anticipate  great  danger  in  the  reduction  of  tki 
revenue,  especially  from  customs,  but  it  is  the  method  which  I  fear,  ail 
the  reduction  itself.  I  think  a  tribunal  could  be  named  who  raH 
make  a  plan  for  the  reductionof  the  customs  revenue  about  $75,00^'' 
(and  nothing  else  will  suffice  to  get  rid  of  surplus  exoept  the  i^mofalrf 
almost  all  the  internal  taxes)  without  any  appreciable  harm  toaoiyM 
and  with  the  maximum  benefit  to  all — but  I  see  no  prospect  of  any  laA 
sensible  course  ;  the  time  has  gone  by. 

The  surplus  and  the  silver  dollar  constitute  our  two  great  piaitfl 
dangers.  I  would,  for  one,  even  sustain  the  plan  for  reducing  toeii^ 
enue  almost  wholly  by  reducing  or  abating  the  internal  taxes  rath* 
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an  not  redaoe  at  all,  if,  by  so  agreeing,  the  cdnage  of  base  silver  dol- 
rs  ooald  also  be  stopped.  The  friends  and  opponents  of  a  high  tariif 
lih  exaggerate  its  relative  importance  and  thereby  incomber  the  set- 
mient  of  details  with  useless  difficulties }  hence  the  constant  danger 
mioor  changes  in  detail,  which  render  the  conduct  of  all  business  un- 
itain.  If  the  subject  could  once  be  fairly  treated  by  an  impartial 
Rmnal,  a  simple  t^iff  might  be  agreed  upon  which  would  have  some 
nepect  of  stability.  Instability  is  almost  the  worst  of  evils. 
The  Chairman.  Ton  do  not  mean  by  applying  the  word  ^^  hobby  ^ 
» it  to  indicate  that  it  is  at  all  objectionable  t 

Mr.  Boss.  Not  at  all.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  just  returned  from  Europe 
id  is  ftill  of  valuable  information  on  that  subject.  I  would  like  to 
ive  the  committee  probe  him  a  little,  and  see  if  he  would  not  be  willing 
I  get  OS  out  of  the  difficulty  by  having  part  of  the  surplus  appropriated 
I  establishing  some  form  of  technical  schools  throughout  the  country 
■d  so  letting  us  have  the  benefit  of  some  of  it  in  Boston. 
The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Atkinson's  views 
poD  the  matter  of  technical  education. 

Mr.  Boss.  ISo  as  to  get  an  appropriation  of  money  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PuoH.  That  would  only  take  a  very  small  portion  of  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  would  not  help  us  out  until  it  was  gone 

ilo  OD  a  large  scale,  but  we  should  be  glad,  Mr.  Atkinson,  to  hear  your 

lews  on  the  subject. 

The  Witness.  Money  alone  will  not  establish  technical  education. 
k  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  is  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Wont  you  please  let  us  hear  from  yon  on  that  sub- 
■It 

The  Witness.  I  am  willing,  if  it  will  not  weary  you. 
The  Chairman.  We  are  willing  to  be  a  little  wearied  for  the  sake  of 
■traction. 

technical  education  in  EUROPE. 


Witness.  The  marked  feature  throughout  Europe,  in  France 
wA  Germany,  Holland  and  Sweden  first,  and  now  in  England,  is  the 
MabUshment  of  technical  schools  of  the  first,  second,  and  thiru  class, 
ia  have  started  fairly  in  the  first  class  without  teaching  the  alphabet, 
■A  we  are  now  finding  out  the  way  to  supplement  the  higher  etluca- 
|m  with  which  we  began,  with  the  subsidiary  branches  of  purely  tech- 
tmi  or  trade  education — industrial,  mechanical,  and  manufacturing, 
yi  I  can  say  is  this,  that  in  every  principal  manufacturing  town  in 
jriRtD,  Germany,  and  England  there  is  now,  or  soon  will  be,  a  special 
ihool  well  endowed  and  thoroughly  equipp^  for  scientific  instruction 
Ethe  particular  art  that  distinguishes  that  town  from  its  fellows.  I 
more  of  ooorse  about  the  textile  industry,  because  I  have  been  in 
all  my  Itfe.  At  Crefeld,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  there  is  a  weaving  and 
J^(  acdSool  occapying  buildings  as  large  as  either  of  the  buildings  of 
Inalitata  of  Techn<w>gy,  for  the  single  purpose  of  teaching  weaving 
Eyeing.  Tl^ee  buildings  were  paid  for,  one-half  by  the  Prussian 
It  and  one-half  by  the  city  of  Crefeld.  There  is  another  at 
in  Proaeia,  where  the  principal  work  is  knitting ;  another  in 
worsted  goods  are  made. 
have  now  established  on  a  large  and  ample  scale  a  school  in 
England,  for  teaching  the  making  of  what  is  here  known  as 
»«wJ  goods'' — worsted  dress  goods — weaving,  dyeing,  and  spiu- 
;;  another  a  Hnddersfield,  where  they  make  woolen  dotti  and  flan- 
i;  another  ai    Ae  technical  department  has  been  established  as  part 
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of  Owen's  OoUege,  in  Manchester,  England ;  anotlier  ample  teduiiQil 
department  as  a  departQient  of  S[ing'ls  CoUege,  London ;  anotiier  at  Jtat 
ley ;  another  at  OlaJBgow,  and  so  on. 

There  are  more  than  three  hundred  common  schools  in  SwedsB.  is 
which  a  certain  part  of  the  school  honrs  of  each  wedc  are  devoM  to 
caipentry. 

TBOHNIGAL  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA. 


We  have  nothing  but  a  mere  I 
country.  We  have  half  a  doMia  looi 
design,  of  the  Institute  of  Teohnoh 
trial  chemical  laboratory  where  the 
followed  through.  We  have  not 
any  sort ;  I  have  seen  more  money 
waste  it  myself  in  the  last  forty  y 
exact  knowledge  of  the  tezUle 
school  on  the  broadest  basis  in  every  o  mty  in  the  State— «Bd  joa  hmt 
seen  the  same  thing  in  New  Hampshire.  Now  let  as  oooaider  the  Mil 
grade.  You  cannot  teach  boys  particular  trades,  while  they  an  friif 
to  school,  but  we  have  proved  here  in  Boston,  and  the  leeson  has 
taken  from  here  to  Saint  Louis,  and  to  other  dties,  tbnt  while 
tion  of  the  head  is  going  on— the  universal  tool — ^the  hnmaii 


lining  of  textile  trainiiig  in  tth 
in  conneoti<Hi  with  tlie  school  of 

\    We  have  not  a  single  iadha- 

;  of  dyeing  can  be  taken  o^  «i 
^  complete  weaving  sehodrf 

m  ed  and  have  shared  and  he^ 
I  in  Massachusetts,  fMr  want  if 
than  would  found  a  teetarinl 


B. 


also  be  trained  to  metal  working,  to  carpentry,  and  to  other  arts ;  Mt 
with  a  view  to  preparing  the  boy  for  either  of  tbeee  particular  arts,  tat 
that  in  learning  the  rudiments  of  them  he  may  learn  to  ap^  hiabf 
eye,  and  luuid  together  to  any  of  the  arts  which  he  may  teke  np  to  Hi 
lUld  work.  We  have  run  the  education  of  the  brain  into  the  gnxuid  nri 
neglected  the  hand.  We  have  promoted  the  higher  edneatien,  astth 
called,  and  neglected  the  secondary  schools,  as  wellas  indortrial  tnMH; 
all  ought  to  be  on  an  even  plane,  and  unless  they  go  on  togethei'  bwhi 
eye,  and  hand — trained  alike  during  the  early  years  of  life^  all  Xrmti 
by  methods  that  have  no  immediate  commercial  profit  in  view,  we  be- 
come one-sided.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  twice  as  manyderti 
as  are  wanted  and  not  half  as  many  skilled  mechanics. 

NATIONAL  AID  TO  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Now,  so  far  as  you  can  advance  technical  education  by  natioDal  ap- 
propriations— and  industrial  or  technical  edacation  is  abont  the  onlt 
purpose  for  which  I  would  sustain  a  national  appropriation — so  farts 
3'ou  can  help  those  who  are  beginning  t(»  help  themselves,  I  shoald  fnlly 
justify  relieving  the  Treasury  of  part  of  its  surj^lns ;  it  would  give  bot 
moderate  relief,  for  the  reason  that  lavish  appropriations  would  do  nwft 
harm  than  good. 

They  are  beginning  industrial  instruction  all  over  Europe.  Thatii 
the  way  they  are  i)rotecting  themselves  against  the  Aiture  competftifli 
of  the  United  States — for  there  is  nothing  that  they  dread  so  much. 

COMPETITION  OF  IM:MIGEANTS— SKILLED  AND   ITNSKILLED. 

Q.  Will  that  process  be  attended  by  an  increase  of  wages  amoBf 
themselves — for  their  own  working  people,  and  a  conse<|uent  marktf 
for  labor  at  home  which  will  relieve  us  somewhat  from  the  competitioB 
of  the  immigrant  f 

The  Witness.  May  I  answer  in  Yankee  foshion  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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A.  Who  is  the  cheapest  man — the  master  of  the  art,  who  earns  high 
rages  because  he  is  skillfhl  or  the  beginner  or  common  laborer  who 
EDows  nothing  f 

Q.  Ton  think,  then,  that  the  American  laborer  of  the  future  is  likely 

0  have  to  compete  with  an  immigration  which  is  wholly  or  at  least  more 
{enerally  skilled,  rather  than  with  an  immigration  so  largely  ignorant 
IS  it  now  is  t^A.  I  had  not  thought  of  it  in  that  way,  but  undoubtedly 

1  will  be  so.  I  had  only  thought  of  the  increased  ability  of  other  coun- 
Kies  to  keep  their  present  foreign  markets,  by  the  combination  oi  greater 
ikilL  whidi  will  assure  higher  wages  but  lower  cost  of  production.  I 
thiiiki  however,  the  standard  of  intelligence  and  property  among  the 
iBinigraots  is  decidedly  rising,  and  I  think  there  is  a  tendency  espec- 
idly  amon^  the  tenant  farmers  of  England  (550,000  in  number)^  who 
we  DOW  being  squeezed  out  of  existence  by  American  competition  in 
pBin  and  meat,  to  come  over  here.  Artisans  fh)m  the  continent  will 
ibo  come  in  increasing  numbers  to  escape  the  blood  tax  of  the»  stand- 
lu  armies  \  and  we  must  prepare  our  boys  to  comi>ete  with  them  here. 

%i.  Badioftlly  and  finally,  then,  it  is  a  comi)etition  in  the  race  for  in- 
Idltgenoe  on  which  the  relative  condition  of  ourselves  and  the  others 
lapends  t — A.  Of  course  nothing  else  but  intelligence  pays  in  the  long 
tm,  eapecially  intelligence  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  useful 
Kta.  xhere  is  nothing  to  be  so  little  to  be  feared  in  competition  as  un- 
iMtelligenllabor ;  it  earns  low  wages  for  want  of  intelligence  and  skill. 
Dm  moat  dangerous  competition  is  that  of  intelligent  labor  earning 
kUi  wages,  but  accomplishing  low  cost  of  production  by  means  of 
Mentiflo  methods.  The  standard  of  wages  is  but  a  poor  criterion  of 
MM  of  goods.  Of  course  wages  are  measurably  a  standard  of  cost  in 
BWi[milii£  one  country  and  the  other,  where  the  natural  conditions  or 
are  about  the  same ;  in  such  case  the  high  wages  and  low 
will  measure  the  relative  cost  of  goods  if  the  skill  is  equal,  but 
aoi  otherwise. 

lu  this  countiy^  for  instance,  in  comparing  one  part  of  the  country 
and  another,  it  will  be  found  that  the  men  or  women  who  make  the  l>est 
wiges  for  themselves,  working  by  the  piece,  are  those  who  compass  the 
frodnction  of  goods  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Q.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  better  for  themselves,  because  they  get 
ftifher  wages  t — A.  Of  course  it  is,  otherwise  intelligence  and  skill 
undd  not  pay  to  attain. 

OVERPKODUOTION. 

Q.  Yoo  do  not  look  at  overproduction  in  and  of  itself  as  an  evil,  but 
^^i  the  contrary) — A.  I  look  upon  general  overproduction  as  an  eco 
lie  abaordity.    There  may  be  special  overproduetiou,  just  as  then*  i^ 
in  cotton  and  woolen  goo<l8,  but  that  will  not  last  a  great  while, 
^ry  million  of  population  lulded  to  this  country  requires  250,000  new 
lies.    We  are  just  about  even  now,  with  spindles — |»erhaps  a  little 
ipecially,  in  one  or  two  branches,  but  in  two  years,  or  {lerhaps 
we  will  catch  up ;  I  think  in  two  or  three  years  the  population 
again  be  ahead  of  the  spindles. 

TSGHNIOAL  SKILL   IN   DYEING. 

^Hr.  Ross.  In  a  meeting  of  some  gentlemen,  some  two  years  ago,  where 

'  labjeet  of  technical  schools  was  being  discussetl,  one  gentleman  of 

Lperience,  and  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  Massachusetts, 
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stated  it  as  a  fact  in  his  obsen-ation  that  there  was  uot  a  glngle  Leai 
dj^er  iD  the  United  Stat««,  at  least  iu  New  Kngland,  in  a  large  eatti 
lishment,  but  what  was  a  foreigner.  There  was  one  gentleman  prea^ 
however,  who  said  that  that  waa  not  corpe(;t,  becaase  he  knew  one,  ta 
stated  where  he  was  and  what  he  was  doing;  but  that  ended  the  Hi 
cussion J  and  there  was  nobody  who  knew  of  another. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  exception  proved  the  ralet 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  One  thing  might  be  stated  there.  A  little  irhn«af 
Germany  was  ahead  of  England  in  dyeing,  especially  in  cotton  TelTrti 
The  best  of  them  were  made  at  Hanover  and  in  and  around  CrrieM 
Now  they  are  making  cotton  velvets  in  Oldham,  and  by  rlrtne  of  tbi 
technical  instroction  which  has  already  been  given,  they  are  dywn] 
and  fluishing  them  in  England  in  a  way  eqnal  to  anything  ever  doiw  ii 
tJermany.  They  are  getting  back  trades  whirh  they  had  began  to  lose 
by  virrtie  of  technical  instruction  to  the  people  who  do  the  work. 

Mr.  PUGH,  There  is  a  very  limited  demand  for  that  sort  of  Ubori 
what  I  learned  up  here  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  l>e  true.  The  dyeing  in  tbi 
Manchester  mills  neeils  bnt  one  skilled  man  and  a  skilled  assistant;  at 
the  other  labor  employed  in  the  dyeing  room  is  wholly  uDskilled.  Ow 
mau  was  at  the  head  of  the  dyeing  of  that  very  large  establighmenl.uui 
he  had  an  assistant  of  skill.  The  head  man  was  an  Engliehman,  ai 
only  about  twenty-flve  years  of  age.  • 

Mr.  Ross.  There  is  a  great  field,  however,  and  perhaps  whim  t( 
know  how  to  fill  it  we  shall  fill  it.  I  should  like  to  have  the  coDimitiN 
hear  from  Mr.  Atwater,  himself  an  old  experienced  manager  of  milli 
in  which  the  art  of  dyeing  is  especial. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  It  may  be  true  that  there  is  but  one  head  miin  al  lb« 
establish  nif  Tit  named  by  Mr.  Push,  and,  by  Ihc  way,  I  -.im  vfrv  sure  hell 
an  lOniilisliiiiitii.  Imi  I  iliink  it  is  an  cnor'to  i/unsi'iliT  rv.-i,  '.i,.-  ■.u.rkiitg 
dyers  as  common  laborers,  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  there  an 
considerable  nambers  of  skilled  laborers  employed  elsewhere  in  preiw- 
fng  the  materials  which  are  used  in  snch  a  print-works. 


Boston,  Mass.,  Oetober  17, 1883. 
Oeorog  M.  ATWATbb  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Qaestion.  Where  do  you  residet — Answer.  In  Springfield,  Mam. 
The  Chairhah.  The  object  of  this  investigation  is  to  ascertain  all  ttif 
we  can  with  regard  to  labor.    Yon  may  state  anything  wbidi  will  (in 
the  committee  information  on  that  subject.  ', 

THE  APPLICATION   OF  DTB8  TO   COTTON   GOODS. 

The  Witness.  I  thought  it  of  aufficient  importance  to  remntd  K 
Atkinson  of  the  fact  that  the  dyeing  department  of  the  Amoekeag  ■ 
other  mills,  which  has  become  one  of  the  foremost  in  New  Engtaad, 
supplemented  not  only  by  the  labomtories  of  the  chemical  '  "^ 
ments  of  onr  own  country,  but  by  personal  and  constant  conespODH 
with  those  abroad.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  progress  made  in  fte 
▼elopment  and  use  of  anilines,  so  termed.  The  colors  which  are' 
in  use,  and  which  the  market  demands,  are  colors  which  were 
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M  in  the  days  when  Mr.  Atkinson  was  spending  tens  of  thousands 
ollars  in  learning  how  to  bleach  cotton. 

[r.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Atwater's  point,  I  might  say.  is  this:  that  while 
re  may  be  in  the  Amoskeag  and  other  factories  in  Manchester  only 
f  two,  or  three  head  men,  and  a  large  nnmber  of  common  laborers  em- 
jred  applying  dye-stuffs  to  the  fabric,  there  are,  outside  of  Manches- 
either  in  this  conntry  or  elsewhere,  a  very  large  number  of  highly 
ned,  skillful  and  technically  bred  men  at  work  in  preparing  the  dye* 
El  for  that  application. 

[r.  ProH.  This  man  that  I  speak  of  was  engaged  in  preparing  and 
ing  the  dyes;  he  had  at  least  30  or  40  boilers,  and  he  directed  the 
log  of  the  colors  while  the  other  men  did  the  work.  I  inquired 
eiidly  of  Mr.  Dean,  the  superintendent  of  that  branch  of  the  business. 
he  told  me  that  this  man  and  his  assistant  were  the  only  skillea 
ions  in  their  employ  in  that  department;  and  it  is  stated  in  Mr. 
id's  testimony  that  the  remainder  of  the  workers  were  common  la- 
ns,  and  that  there  was  no  skill  about  it 
[r.  Atkinson.  Yes;  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  process. 
lie  Witness.  The  record  of  proceedings  of  the  last  Congress,  with 
ird  to  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  shows  bow  prominent  the  aniline 
rest  is  becoming.  The  committee  are  probably  familiar  with  it.  The 
Bola  is  given  there.  But  the  point  in  my  mind  with  regard  to  the 
le  of  establishing  schools  in  this  direction  is:  some  goods  liave  been 
i  to  England  within  the  last  two  months  by  a  concern  which  has  a 
f  large  capital,  in  order  that  they  might  compare  the  results  of  the 
KDt  day  in  Eugland  with  their  own.  The  goods,  number  for  num- 
f  yam  for  yarn,  after  having  passed  through  the  finishing  process 
le,  have  brought  an  advance  of  2  cents  a  yard  more  than  the  same 
m  of  goods  finished  here. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  18,  1883. 
lAMTEL  D.  Warren  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

^lestion.  Where  do  you  reside f — Answer.  In  Boston. 
)•  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  Pai>er  manufacturer. 

PAPER  MANUFACTURE. 

Qi  Please  state  to  the  committee  the  amount  of  capital  and  labor  you 

ey,  the  condition  of  the  laborers,  &c. 
Witness.  I  take  it  that  you  mean  at  the  time  I  commenced  as 
p^>er  manufacturer,  or  do  you  mean  the  time  i  commenced  in  the 
Mmm  of  paper  buying  and  selling  f 

Ihe  Chairman.  Your  connection  with  the  industry  generally. 
A  Hv  connection  with  the  industry  dates  hack  a  half  century,  when 
a  boy  in  a  pai>er  store  in  this  city.  That  itonceru  continued  along 
'attained  my  majority,  when  I  be<*aine  interested  in  the  business 
concern.  That  was  in  1831).  In  1831 1  commenced  the  manufaet- 
'paper  on  my  own  aceount;  in  8t>nie  connection  with  the  concern 
for  a  while,  but  I  mean  1  then  acquired  the  ownership  of  paper- 
pro{)erty  on  my  own  ac<^onnt.  The  mill  is  situated  in  the  State 
le,  and  it,  at  that  time,  produced  about  one  ton  of  paper  per  day. 
tcspital  invested  at  the  time,  in  the  phmt,  was  about  |l30,U(M),  or  a  lit- 
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tie  less.  I  pat  the  mill  in  order,  sapposiog  tbat  I  should  ooiaplcte  it  ii 
three  or  four  months  at  a  very  small  cost,  but  as  the  lejiairs  and  ia 
provements  were  being  made  and  as  I  became  more  a  I  move  acqnainlw 
with  the  bnsiness,  I  found  it  to  require  still  larger  and  larger  devdop 
ment,  and,  going  on  from  year  to  year  with  the  natural  iprowth  of  flu 
business,  I  have  never  seen  the  time  yet  when  these  improvtmeiiti 
were  completed.  I  have  been  at  it  for  thirty  years,  and  the  esUMiih 
ment  has  grown  from  about  one  ton  a  day  to  something  over  thtalj. 

HOMES  QF  OPERATIVES. 

The  houses,  which  were  very  few  in  number,  perhaps  li  Iialf  adon^ 
when  I  went  there,  have  become,  I  should  think,  150.  About  hidf  d 
those  are  owned  by  myself,  and  most  of  the  other  houses  I7  the  oi 
ploy6s,  but  some  of  them  by  people  who  have  built  them  as  investsMfli 
Those  houses,  so  far  as  I  own  them,  are  rented  to  the  employ^  at  a  nq 
low  rent,  not  over  4  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost,  without  taxes^  which  ^ 
covers  about  the  taxes  and  the  care  that  I  take  of  them.  I  tiy  to  km 
them  in  the  best  sanitary  condition  possible  by  the  introdo^tioi  d 
pure  water  and  ffood  sanitary  and  ventilating  arrangements^solhstthi 
employes  are  wdl  cared  for. 

SOHOOL-HOUSES  AND  HALLS  TO  FILL  THE  PLACE  OF  BALOOn 

I  have  aided  in  the  building  of  the  school-houses,  doing  what  I  mH 
to  have  them  built  I  have  done  what  I  could  in  aidiuff  and  poltiM  V 
buildings  for  halls  for  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Odd  Pellowt,  wM 
they  hold  their  meetings  and  enteitainmeuts,  and  have  dons  wkul 
could  to  keep  the  employes  away  fix>m  saloons,  or  rather  to  keep  nliM 
away  from  my  part  of  the  town.  The  town  that  I  am  in  is  a  large  IM» 
and  this  is  one  village  of  the  town,  which  is  sapported  from  Uiis  mill  I 
have  two  other  mills.    This  one  I  bave  beeu  speaking  of  is  the  larget^ 

THE  CUMBERLAND  PAPER  HILLS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  this  town  f — A.  The  mills  I  speak  of  areii 
rbe  town  of  Westbrook,  in  Maine.  They  are  called  the  Cuuiberlaal 
Mills.  Tbe  nmnber  of  bauds  emi)loyed  is  7oO.  Perhaps  120  of  them  M 
girls  and  tbe  remainder  are  men.  The  men  receive,  not  countiujr til i 
managers,  from  $3.50  a  day  down  to  $1.33.  Some  of  thotiie  at  tfct^ 
latter  rate  (quite  a  number  of  them)  are  liberally  educated  yoaog  asj 
^bo  bave  come  as  apprentices;  some  are  Harvard  graduates,  and^nk^ 
nates  from  otber  colleges,  who  have  come  there  for  the  simple  pm 
of  learning  tbe  business.  I  bave  a  reading-room  for  all,  and  a  model 
sized  library,  a  very  comfortable  place  to  read  in,  and,  in  general,  I 
all  tbat  I  can  to  kelp  tbem  on  in  life,  and  1  believe  they  are  very 
contented. 

CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  EMPLOYER  A  rREVENTATFVE  OF  STBIIEi> 

We  never  know  anything  of  strikes,  nor  bave  we  any  complaiotti 
that  direction.    Once  in  a  while  tbere  is  something  said  about  i] 
of  pay.     I  think  we  bave  always  i)aid  tbem  satisfactorily.     lo  ti«( 
three  instances  we  bave  been  compelled  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wage8|I 
we  have  accomplished  it  without  difficulty. 
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Toa  have  managed  to  keep  the  confidence  of  joor  employ^  and 
rer  yon  require  in  the  way  of  redaction  of  wages  they  recognize 
^ect,  I  snpposey  and  agree  to  itt — A.  I  think  we  have  never  made 
ction  that  they  did  not  recognize  ae  needed  or  called  for,  and 


KFUL  ACQUIESOBNCB  IN  NB0S88ABY  RXDUOTIONS  OF  WAGES. 

LDd  they  aoqnieeced  in  it  t — ^A.  Yes :  cheerfully.  I  never  had  any 
ly  at  all  Bat  the  redactions  have  oeen  few.  We  bad  to  advance 
very  largely  daring  the  war,  and  there  was  considerable  corn- 
that  we  did  not  increase  them  soon  afterward,  which  I  certainly 
t  feel  that  I  oaght  to  do.  I  did  not  feel  that  it  was  likely  to  last 
nd  high  wages  were  likely  to  be  called  for,  and  it  was  quite  a 
lonths  and  months,  before  I  advanced  wages,  but  when  I  did  ad- 
Ikem  I  dated  them  Imok  several  months. 

DATING  BACK  A  TOLUNTABY  ADTANCB  IN  WAGES. 

lie  advance  in  the  pay  was  voluntarily  madet — A.  I  made  the 

Be  in  the  pay  entirely  voluntarily,  and  when  I  did  it  I  dated  it 

hiee  or  four  months. 

[are  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  share  that  the  laborers  get  of  the 

roduction  of  your  capital  and  their  labor  t — A.  You  mean  the 

t  that  we  pay  for  labort 

PlTGH.  I  mean,  taking  the  product  of  the  laborer's  work,  what 

fit  goes  tohimt 

Witness.  You  mean,  taking  the  product  to  be  about  $100,000, 

odi  the  laborers  get  of  itt 

PlTOH.  Yes. 

THE  LABOBEB'S  SHABE  OF  THE  COST  OF  PBODUCTION. 

Hi,  yes ;  I  know  that  exactly.  It  differs  somewhat  with  the  kinds 
ler  we  may  be  making,  but  the  average  of  labor  is  about  25  per 
f  the  cost  of  the  proiluct — not  the  selling  price,  but  the  cost  of  the 
iL  For  last  month  it  was  almost  exactly  that. 
Fow,  do  you  think  that  that  is  the  share  that  they  ought  to  have, 
log  to  the  value  they  contribute  in  their  labor  f^A.  I  most  cer- 
do.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  furuinh  them  nice  houses, 
\  MO«t  part  isolated—  houses  kept  iu  nice  condition,  aud  with  prac- 
BO  retain  to  me.  They  get  that  iu  addition  to  their  wages.  I 
I  that  they  feel  as  a  rule  that  they  are  well  paid.  They  are  ])ros- 
u  Quite  a  number  of  these  houses,  as  I  have  already  said,  belong 
few  by  my  assistance,  but  in  general  not  by  assistance  fh>m 


IIOM  OF  ATTENTION  TO  SANITARY  AND  MORAL  CONDITIONS. 

[kdr  sanitary  condition  and  condition  of  physical  comfort  has 

be  same,  whatever  the  wages  have  been  f — A.  Precisely  tlie  same. 

Bheir  wants  have  been  atteode<l  to  all  the  time,  so  as  not  to  make 
or  destroy  their  health  or  put  them  in  hospitals  f — A. 
I  wish  to  ~^y  that  at  my  last  visit  to  the  mill  a  remark  was 
that  I  believe  to  be  entirely  true — that  during  the  period  I 

OODpied  those  premises,  thirty  years,  there  has  not  been  a  person 
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sent  ftom  my  village  upon  the  towo  for  eappoit— not  an  indfvMnl 
from  my  part  of  the  town,  frem  thoee  employed  at  the  ndU. 

By  the  Ohatritaw.: 
Q.  There  has  not  been  a  i>anper  there  for  thirty  yeant 

BASY  WOBK  FOB  AOBD  OPBBATIYBB. 

A.  Not  there.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  town;  I  mean  in  my  jfBa^k 
Some  of  them  were  growing  old,  bnt  we  fonnd  enon^^  leea  aevwe  woft 
for  them  to  do  to  keep  them  ftom  going  onto  the  town. 

By  Mr.  PUOH : 

Q.  What  nnmber  do  yon  em    oy      the  other  miUaf— A.  About  ML 
Q.  Yon  have  abont  1,000 1  e  paijr-rolls  ^nerally  I— A  Jm 

Q.  And  the  others  are  in  cne  condition  witli  regiurd  lo  tntt 

ment  and  wages  t — ^A.  Well,  they  nave  abont  the  same  wages,  batldi 
not  control  the  other  places  as  I  do  this  one.  People  find  their  hamm 
where  they  can.  One  of  them  is  in  Gardner,  and  Gardner  is  adty.  It 
is  a  place  where  there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  hooses 
with  the  milL    I  do  not  have  the  same  control  over  it 

PAFBB-lCAKINa. 

By  the  Ghaibmak: 

Q.  From  what  material  do  yon  mann   ctnrepaperf— A.  Attfaestatt^ 
was  altogether  ftom  rags,  and  nntil      thwpf  within  half  a  donn  yM 
altogether  ftom  rags,  bnt  now  wood  comes  in  as  a  portion  of  tte 
rial.    We  make  the  wood  palp  onrseli  s.  and  one  of  those  other 
is  simply  a  pulp  mill — ^nothing  bat  a  mill  for  the  manofhctaie  of  fdf^- 

Q.  As  bearing  on  the  qaestion  of  labor-saving  machinery — ^whetkr 
it  helps  or  harts — and  the  changes  that  have  been  wroaght  by  it  in  the 
basiness  of  paper  manufacture,  won't  you  state  to  us  something  ai  tki 
condition  of  the  art  when  you  commenced,  the  changes  that  have  tikoi 
place  since  then,  and  its  present  conditions  t 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  PAPEB-MAKINa  MAOHUIBBY. 

A.  I  can  only  answer^  in  general,  that  there  has  been  a  very  gMl 
advancement  in  improved  machinery.  We  are  making  machines  wid 
and  heavier,  and  we  run  them  at  much  greater  speed,  making  the  nm 
mill  turn  out  a  much  larger  product.  There  has  been  a  great  detl  tf 
knowledge  gained  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  during  tlmt  period, 
that  we  treat  this  same  stock  very  much  better — make  a  very  machbitr^ 
ter  paper  out  of  the  same  article  and  at  a  reduced  cost.  So  that 
say,  the  period  before  the  war,  and  comparing  prices  then  and  nov,^ 
are  able  to  sell  the  paper  at  about  40  per  cent,  lower  price  than  ~ 
the  war — that  is,  since  a  period  23  years  ago. 

Q.  That  is,  $100  worth  of  paper  as  then  sold  could  be  bought 
for  $60!— A.  Yes. 

WOOD  PULP  AS  A  CONSTITUENT  OP  PAPER. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  the  use  of  any  other  material  t    Too 
mentioned  wood  pulp.    How  came  that  to  be  available  t    You  made  I 
pai>er  of  wood  in  1839! — A.  No.    The  commencement  of  the  mani " 
ure  of  paper  in  this  country  from  wood  pulp,  or  the  manufacture 
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of  the  pnlp  itself,  which  was  made  and  sold  to  the  other  manu- 
"ers,  was  commenced  in  Philadelphia,  or  near  by,  at  Manayank, 
me  Rhode  Island  people— by  Bhode  Island  capital. 
I  was  not  asking  in  connection  with  yotir  establishment  alone, 
he  pa|>er  indust^  generally,  and  the  changes  that  have  taken 
in  it,  especially  by  machinery,  and  coming  down  to  the  present 
The  wood  palp  has  been  invented,  has  it  not,  daring  that  pe* 
—A.  I  don't  qaite  call  it  an  invention  of  machinery.  It  is  an  in- 
m  or  discovery  how  to  treat.  There  were  some  patents  claimed, 
here  are  no  patents  existing,  I  think,  npon  the  mode  of  treating 
palp  now.    There  have  been  some  patents  on  the  mode  of  treat- 

Was  wood  palp  made  in  1839t — A.  No;  it  commenced  in  1866. 
Then  the  use  of  wood  palp  was  commenced  since  the  period  when 
«gaot— A.  Yes;  in  1866, 1  think. 

METHOD  OF  TREATMENT  OP  WOOD  PULP  BY  CHEJOCALS. 

How  was  the  ase  of  wood  made  possible  in  the  manafitotore  of 
*;  was  there  not  some  machine  invented  for  converting  wood  into 
\ — ^A.  There  are  two  kinds  of  palp  made  of  wood.  The  kind  that 
de  to,  and  which  comes  into  my  basiness,  is  that  which  is  chem- 
treated.  It  is  boiled  in  caastics,  under  a  presAure,  and  the  proc- 
bintegrates  the  fiber  and  gets  rid  of  the  silica,  resins,  and  all 

is  that  or  has  that  been  a  patented  process  f — ^A.  There  have  been 
la  claimed  under  it,  but  I  don't  know  that  they  have  been  estab- 
L  I  had  some  patents  that  I  thought  were  valuable,  but  I  had  to 
ide  that  they  were  not. 

Well,  as  a  result  of  all  these  improvements,  whether  in  the  way  of 
reries  or  improvements  in  machinery,  which  have  been  the  subject 
iBiits,  and  which  patents  may  now  have  expired,  how  does  the 
Bt  of  production  which  one  laborer  can  accomplish  compare  now 
what  one  could  produce  in  1839  or  1840,  and  along  there  f  Per- 
jroa  can  get  at  it  this  way :  Ton  had  a  mill  that  could  produce  one 
day  in  1839 1— A.  Tes. 

How  many  hands  were  you  employing  thent — A.  I  cannot  recol- 
bat  it  is  certain  that  the  increase  in  the  productive  capacity  of 
has  been  very  great 

PATENTED  WOOD-PULP  MACHINES. 

it  to  go  back  a  little  to  make  clear  my  reference  to  the  wood 
%  I  think  you  have  on  your  mind  the  mechanically  prepared  wood, 
kh  qaite  another  thing  from  the  chemically  prepareil  wood.  There 
fatents  on  those  machines.  I  am  not  interested  in  that  depart- 
)0f  bosiDess,  but  there  were,  I  think,  patents  existing  on  those 
iMS,  although  I  believe  they  have  expired.  The  growing  up  of 
fpolp  mills  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  those 
■i  where  wood  pul[>  is  easily  obtained  at  modemte  rates,  luis 

t cheapened,  as  I  have  said,  the  price  of  paper.  Those  mills  fur- 
palp  for  the  paper  manufacturers,  and  when  they  do  it  is  alrea<1  y 
Mwf  way  on  to  T^^per ;  it  has  become  pulp.  We  take  raj^s  and 
JBHlp  of  them  I  1  then  make  the  paper,  but  the  wood-pulp  mills 
pa  wood  and  i      e  the  pulp  and  sell  that  to  the  paper  niannfact 
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Q.  Some  manafacturers  of  paper  manufacture  also  their  pnlp,  do  thej 
uott — A.  Yes;  quite  a  namber  of  them. 

Q.  So  that  the  manufacture  of  pulp  is  one  part  of  the  process  of  ps- 
per  manufacture  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  your  mills  it  is  subdivided  t — A.  In  the  large  mfll  I  speik 
of  they  both  exist.  We  manufacture  the  pulp  that  we  use  in  the  otkr 
one,  and  manufactare  pulp  that  we  sell. 

Q.  Chemically  prepared  pulp  that  you  sellt — ^A.  Yes.    They  are  bolk 
chemically  prepared,  but  one  is  manuflEictnred  at  the  mill  where  I 
it  and  the  other  where  I  sell. 

Q.  You  do  not  manufacture  pulp  by  machinery  at  all  f — ^A.  Xo. 

INCREASE  OF  PRODUCT  PER  MAN  IN  FORTY  TSAB& 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  with  more  precision  than  yoa  have 
the  relativ^e  product  from  a  single  hand  now  as  compared  with  wbstoM 
man  could  produce  in  1839  and  1840 1  Yoa  stated  that  the  prafaMl 
wiis  ver3'  greatly  increased.  Can  you  say  whether  twofold  or  tbm- 
fold  or  fourfold  ? — A.  I  should  not  think  it  was  anything  Uke  thsL 

Q.  Or  one-half  t — A.  Well,  as  a  haphazard  guess,  I  should  uy  p^ 
haps  35  or  40  per  cent. 

Q.  The  product  per  man,  you  think,  has  increased  30  or  40  per  emf 
— A.  Yes ;  by  the  better  knowledge  of  how  to  treat  the  thing,  and  ^ 
the  machinery. 

Q.   How  long  have  those  who  have  been  longest  in  your  enpbf  j 
worked  for  you  f — A.  As  long  as  I  have  been  there.    I  have  some  wi 
who  have  been  there  the  whole  length  of  time. 

Q.  Thirty  years  t— A.  Yes.    This  mill  I  started  in  1853. 

WAGES  OP  PAPER-MILL  HANDS. 

Q,  IIow  are  the  rates  of  wages  of  the  difterent  hands  or  classes f—Ai 
Well,  1  don't  know  that  I  can  tell  you  exactly  as  to  the  classes.  Tta 
princi]Kil  men  that  are  there — whom  I  would  call  the  overseers,  for  it 
thoii;,'ii  we  have  no  such  title  there  they  are  practically  that  iu  ibA 
<k})arrnients — get,  say,  >f3..>()  a  day.     Those  that  work  on  the  eupwi 
that  grind  the  pulp  and  run  the  machines  get  $2.75.     I  don't  kuuv  IhiI 
wliat  they  have  second  hands  in  reserve.     We  run  twenty  four  bioii 
in  a  (lay,  and  of  course  each  set  of  hands  works  twelve  hours.    Tlut* 
the  extent  that  we  run  the  machinery  that  absolutely  prixluees  |»iii«r. 
I  don't  Ihink  we  have  over  one  hundred  (1  should  say  from  sevt*iin  4i»j 
to  one  hundred)  hands  that  work  at  night.     The  remainder  wt»rk  in  " 
da V time — those  w!io  run  the  grinding  machines  for  the  pulp  and 
machines  that  manufacture  the  paper.    The  preparation  of  tie 
and  the  linishing  A'  the  paper  is  all  done  in  the  daytime.    The 
are  filled  with  stock  in  the  daytime  and  are  ruu  all  night. 

Q.  IIow  about  the  otiier  hel])? — A.  The  machine  men  and  the 
neers — those  that  run  the  engines  for  grinding  tiiepulp  (not  engineil 
g<*n(»rating  steam) — ^yt^  I  think,  $2.75  per  day.     I  could  ejisilyget 
ligures  for  you  and  give  them  to  you  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  near  enough. 

The  WiTNKSs.  We  have  some  that  work  for  $1.33  i)er  day. 
those  an*  ai>i)rentices  I  have  alluded  to.    The  girls  earn  Crom  9) 
to  $1  a  day —  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them. 
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PBXALB  LABOR  IN  PAPEB-KAKUfO. 

the  work  of  severe  charaeter  for  a  female  to  perform  f — A.  It 
Oiey  like  very  mnoh.    It  is  only  of  two  kinds. 
tet  is  itf — A.  The  sorting  of  the  rags  and  the  getting  and  connt 
m  paper,  nothing  else;  it  is  work  that  is  all  done  in  the  day* 

>  child  workf — A.  No  child  work  at  all. 

cse  men  are  there  with  their  families,  many  of  them  t — A.  Tes. 
id  they  feel  well  located  for  health  t — A.  I  should  judge  so. 
a  speak  of  there  being  one  hundred  and  fiffcy  houses,  and  that 
about  half  of  them ;  I  did  not  understand  whether  the  whole 
fss  owned  by  those  who  depend  upon  this  mill  for  a  livelihood  t — 
e  are  a  few  people  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  that  are  con- 
ritii  farms,  that  do  not  have  direct  connection  with  the  mill,  or 
ly  few  that  get  their  employment  entirely  firom  the  mill.  There 
ker  industry  in  the  village  only  as  the  mills  call  for  help  and 

e  there  stores,  hotels,  churches,  school-houses,  and  the  like  in 
M  villageT — A.  Oh,  yes;  churches  have  been  built  there  since  I 
ire.  There  were  none  there  at  that  time.  A  parsonage  and  two 
ooses  have  been  built,  and  very  nice  ones,  too. 

BOYIDINO  SCHOOLS  FOB  THE  LABORING   POPULATION. 

^yon  have  anything  to  say  or  do  about  the  school-houses  t — A. 
iid  a  good  deal,  yes. 

n  say  they  are  very  nice  school-houses.  Tell  us  what  they  are. 
lo  not  mean  that  there  is  anything  remarkable  about  them. 
lo  not  mean  in  the  matter  of  cost,  but  in  the  arrangements  and 
Dents.  They  are  good  school  bouses,  I  8upiK>se  f — A.  Very  nice 
OQses.  One  of  them  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  with  one  de- 
it  below  and  one  above,  which  some  of  our  people  didn't  like, 
Bght  they  had  better  be  on  one  floor,  so  they  built  a  new  one — 
iooal  one— a  pn^tty,  picturesque,  school-house,  of  oldfaMhioned 
id  of  one  stor^-,  spreading  over  more  ground,  and  having  both 
Miti  on  one  floor. 

PtTBLIC  HALLS  FOB  LABORERS. 

W  ttie  stores  there  in  any  way  connectcil  with  the  mill  and  its  man- 
(t — A.  In  putting  up  tliis  building  for  hulls,  that  I  have  referred 
KfiDg  of  stores  was  one  of  the  objects  kept  in  view.  The  Knights 
M,  Odd  Fellows,  and  Masons  wanted  halls  for  themnelves,  and 
ifein  general  wanted  another  for  general  lectures,  &o.,  that  they 
I  to  get  up.  In  putting  up  that  building,  I  have  put  four  stores 
pdi  the  halls — very  nice  stores — in  which  1  have  no  other  inter- 
.  tte  renting  of  them  at  a  low  rate.  There  are  .quite  a  number 
•tores  in  the  village.  Then  we  have  a  barl>er*8  shop  and  a  den- 
I  SQch  things. 

W%  you  anything  to  do  with  the  dinposal  or  ownership  of  the 
tkmt  vicinity  t — A.  Not  a  bit.  I  have  never  sold  a  particle  of 
booght  an^  tl      I  did  not  need  to  use. 

came  m  a  la  bought  and  diHpo8e<l  of  it  f — A.  Yes. 
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AOOUUITLATIONS  HADB  BT  LABOKBBB    DNDBB    FBOPKB  COMPITKWH 

Q.  And  these  men  wlio  have  been  in  your  employ  have,  you  sar,  mm 
of  them,  accumulated  moneir,  and  acme  have  homesteads  f — A.  Tm.  I 
could  get  that  in  better  detail  from  the  manager  of  the  mill,  but  It  is  od 
a  question  that  1  inquire  into  veiy  much  except  in  a  very  geovnl  «■* 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  see  what  workiugnien  can  do  under  tlxnae  eou 
tions,  with  an  employer  like  yourself,  and  with  reasonable  pay  aod  tea 
nomical  and  industrious  habits — things  that  go  to  make  a  tlinAytd 
happy  working  population,  i  wanted  to  know  whether  there  U  a  cJiiBn 
for  a  man,  whatever  his  wages,  to  get  a  living  and  save  8on>el  bing  fioi 
them  for  bis  old  age.  You  can  tell  us  something  of  what  vt«lbk  mf 
erty  you  know  theme  men  to  possess,  slating  how  long  tbey  have  Nd 
in  your  service  f — A.  You  might  naturally  think  that  I  coiitd,  yet  Im 
sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  kept  myself  so  posteil  on  what  this  aad  iM 
man  have  been  doing  as  to  give  an  intelligent  uuswer  to  ih«t.  I  kiM 
they  have  been  saving  up  money.  I  know  where  they  have  (30,000  tM 
our  foreman  there  has  helped  them  to  invest. 

Q.  Xot  any  one  particular  man,  bnt  all  of  them  together  1 — A.  T«, 
aggregating  that  amount;  and  I  know  that  mauj'  of  them  doowD  thiir 
own  houses,  but  to  what  extent  they  are  incumbered  I  do  uot  ksov. 

LABOBBSS'  HOKBS. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  value  of  any  of  those  housea,  with  tbe  laodtnl 
appurtenances,  or  about  what  they  may  be  worth  T — A.  1  tiunk  iM 
houfies  they  would  build  would  geuerally  run  up  to  (1,(KW  or  tlJCVtf 
•  1.500. 

Q.  I  sappose  these  hoases  have  little  yards  or  gardens  sttactMtt— 
A.  Yes,  yards  always,  but  they  have  not  much  to  do  with  giinlMi 
They  don't  have  time  to  do  that. 

Q.  Are  the  baildiugs  set  close  together,  or  are  tbey  isolated  1—1. 
They  are  isolated. 

Q.  Land  is  not,  I  snppose,  very  valuable  there ! — A.  So,  sir. 

Q.  Still,  it  is  as  valuable  as  it  onght  to  be  where  a  workingma 
to  get  it  for  a  homestead  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do«^s  it  happen  that  you  have  got  on  in  thia  way  with  jow 
help  without  any  strikes  or  disagreements  1  You  must  have  had*** 
principle  on  which  you  conducted  bneiuess  in  dealing  with  yoar''^ 


"IT  PAYS  TO  TAKE  THB  BEST   OABK  OP  THE  BXLP.* 

A.  Well,  I  have  always  felt  that  my  interest  consisted  in  takiofl 
care  of  the  help,  and  giving  them  good  homes  and  the  best  Mnilirj' 
ditiens,  and  to  show  an  interest  in  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  makesa  difi'erence  to  operatives  or  working  p 
whether  their  employer  manifests  that  disposition  or  not;  I  meut 
amount  of  production  that  can  be  realized  from  them  f  I  am  not  q 
ing  of  seutiment. — A.  1  do,  most  emphatically.  I  think  it  pays  W 
the  best  care  of  the  help. 

Q.  Why  I — A.  They  are  niore  loyal  and  do  more  labor,  and  an 
caieful  to  see  that  the  labor  they  do  is  good  labor.  They  willbt 
tnt«re«ted  in  the  success  of  the  employer. 


1 
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LABOR  BECOMES  INTERESTED  IN  THE  EMPLOYER'S  SUCCESS. 

Do  voa  think  if  that  principle  were  generally  acted  upon  by  em- 
«  there  wonld  be  any  great  difficiuty  in  this  country  between 
ftnd  capital,  as  it  is  called  t — A.  I  cannot  perhaps  touch  very  well 
It.  I  should  say  here  that  I  am  differently  situated  in  regard  to 
from  the  manufacturers  at  Fall  River  and  such  places.  There 
employ  very  largely  foreigners  from  a  good  many  parts  of  the 
»  My  employ^  are  almost  entirely  Americans. 
Do  you  think  human  nature  is  any  different  in  Americans  fh>m 
tt  is  in  foreigners  t—  A.  I  never  have  got  along  as  well  with  for- 
«  as  with  Americans. 

The  conditions  are  somewhat  better,  but  do  you  not  think  that  in 
u  run  the  same  principle  that  keeps  peace  with  your  employ^ 
keep  peace  generally  t — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful 
1  it,  but  I  get  along  better  with  Americans. 

IK  OP  SYMPATHY  BETWEEN  CORPORATIONS  AND  EMPLOYlte. 

00  you  not  think  really  that  the  employer,  as  when  a  corporation, 
■nbination  of  individuals,  a  large  association,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  laborers  are  a  numerous  class,  almost  a  population,  on  the 
they  are  on  this  account  very  apt  to  lose  the  connecting  link  of 
i  sympathy  t — A.  Most  decidedly. 

Ajod  do  you  not  think  that  right  there,  in  a  restoration  of  the  old 
ns  that  formerly  existed  generally  between  the  employers  and 
iployed,  and  which  you,  it  would  seem,  kept  up,  would  be  found, 
life  extent,  a  remedy  for  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  t — ^A.  I 

1  think  it  would  be  very  hopeful. 

roiCB  (in  the  audience).  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  how 
lid  be  if  he  should  die  and  his  mills  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  cor- 
011 — whether  the  same  condition  of  things  would  continue,  be- 
all  large  manufacturing  place  that  have  had  at  first  only  one 
*  get  generally,  when  he  dieci,  into  the  hands  of  some  cori>ora- 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  the  question  whether  these  grand  ideas 
I  last  with  a  corporation  in  such  a  caset 

»Chairican  (to  the  witness).  Ton  have  heard  the  question.  You 
■ke  such  answer  as  you  think  fit. 

I  Witness.  I  think  that  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon  who  the 
MAsrs  were.  If  kept  in  a  fai  ily,  the  same  thing  might  be  kept 
rt  if  it  dropped  into  general  oi  "ship  of  people  who  didn't  want 
lag  but  their  dividends,  it  wouiu        urally  run  like  corporations 

Do  yoo  know  any  way  to  prevent  this  tendency  to  concentrate 
I  nder  corporate  management  in  these  times  t — A.  I  don't  think 
■  tell  yon  how. 

Bst,  nevertheless,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  is  no  reason  why 
nutioo  should  not  have  a  soul,  is  there  f— A.  Practically,  I  think, 
ittmrin  looks  as  though  they  had  none.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
la  prevented  or  not. 

■UEB  OP  HUXANITARIANISM  IN  CORPORATE  MANAGEMENT. 

li  there,  or  is  there  not,  coming  to  be  concerned  in  the  manage- 
itmmaj  large  corporations  more  of  this  humanitarian  sentiment  I— 
Ihfaik  it  is  increasing  decidedly. 
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Q.  Pntilic  attention  is  being  more  directed  to  sanitnry  measum 
ttie  proper  treatment  of  peoplet — A.  I  tbiuk  public  interexl  t^  1 
think  individual  sentiments  are  having  tbeir  effect. 

Q.  You  think  th<it  is  having  an  effect  t — A.  Most  decidedly,  und 
is  what  would  work  the  change  more  than  anything  else. 

CORSIDEBATIOn  OF  THE  LABOBEB'S  INTEBEBT  THE  BEST  POU 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  had  no  benevolent  impulses  or  kindI,T  fwli 
everybody  can  see  from  looking  at  .^ou  that  you  treat  your  help 
without  knowing  anything  more  about  it — but  setting  everythitu 
aside,  if  yon  were  a  Jew  like  Bhylock,  do  you  not  think  yon  foU 
the  course  that  will  after  all  bring  yon  the  most  money  t — A.  T« 
cidedly. 

Q.  And  coqtorations  may  follow  the  same  course  T — A.  I  thiak 

Q.  I  do  not  suppose  the  help  care  what  motive  actuates  tbeij 

ployers  provided  they  get  justice  and  are  well  treated  ;  it  woqM 

make  so  much  difference  with  them,  would  itf 

EABOB'B  APPBECIATION  of  STatPATMY  AND 

A.  Well,  T  think  the  belp  appreciate  sympathy  and  int^rMtbH! 
welfare. 

Q.  That  ia  precisely  the  point  T  wanted  to  get  at.  You  find  U 
your  working  people  a  kindly  impulse  that  yoa  hitppvn  to  ou 
yourself,  do  yon  not  t — A,  Always. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  find  that  there  is  so  much  difference  butwcen  one 
and  anotherf — A.  They  drop  in,  as  awhole,  all  right.  Of  ooarsct 
are  difleruncea  of  upjitiuu,  aud  wide  differences,  but  as  a  wkulo 
seem  to  be  entirely  loyal, 

Q.  Is  tliiTC  any  other  observation  that  occurs  to  you  to  makvi 
I  think  not. 


Boston,  Mass.,  Oetober  18,  IM 
Edwabd  L.  Dayenpobt  examined. 

By  the  Chaibmak  : 
Question.  Where  do  yoa  livel — Answer.  In  Somerville,  Haas. 
Q.  What  is  your  businesst — A.  I  am  a  compositor  on  the  Boi 
Daily  Advertiser. 

The  Chatbuan.  I  understand  you  want  to  make  a  Btatemeot  to 
committee. 
The  Witness.  Yes. 

MISUNDEB8TANDIWG  OF  COMMITTBE'S  PUBPOSE. 

Q.  What  is  it  I^A.  In  the  first  place  I  would  like  to  say  that  tt 
is  a  feeling  among  workingmen  in  the  city  of  Boston  in  rei^aidlol 
commiltee  which  I  think  resnlts  from  a  misnndeistanding.  I  b 
that  in  Washington  this  committee  had  several  good  repreaeotstin 
the  workingmen  before  them,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  teatimoiiyat 
which  we  know  nothing  fhrtfaer  than  that  when  the  committee  «■ 
New  York  I  saw  that  (here  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  tronbto  bttf 
the  newspapers  and  the  committee. 
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THE  ORITIOISM8  OF  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

ure  a  great  many  people  in  the  world,  and  there  are  many  work- 
atside.  who  do  not  take  much  stock  in  the  newspapers.  I 
>w  as  I  blame  them  much  for  that,  but  here  is  a  little  scrap 
It  out  of  a  newspaper  which  shows  what  they  think  of  the 
committee: 


Hair's  Iftbor  committee  ia  ^ftthering  up  ft  great  Tariety  of  dodmdm,  more 
■e  and  uaeleae,  on  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor.  What  information  of 
il  is  getting  conld  be  easily  procured  by  a  brisht  boy  from  public  and  pri- 
.    The  great  minority  of  its  witnesses  are  Timonaries  and  cranks,  eacn  of 

a  panacea  for  curing  all  the  ills  of  society.  The  basis  of  this  panacea  it 
>  same.  It  is  that  somebody  should  ffive  something  for  nothing,  and  that 
ctf  the  scheme  should  be  enabled  to  live  in  luxury  without  work.  There 
lo  such  an  opportunity  for  universal  babblement,  with  a  prospect  of  having 
printed  at  Oovemment  expense,  for  many  moons,  ana  all  orankdom  is 

encouraged. 

EAIRMAN.  Is  there  anything  farther  that  you  wish  to  say  t 

ITNE88.  Well,  here  is  another  little  paragraph  that  I  have  cot 

newspapers — in  another  interest. 

EAIRBLAN  (after  reading  the  article).    This  has  no  connection 

committee ;  it  is  an  item  about  a  larceny.    But  we  have  noUi- 

f  on  the  subject  which  you  have  mentioned.    We  have  had  a 

I  of  that  matter  in  one  shape  or  another. 

ITNE8S.  Well  I  have  no  scheme  to  put  before  the  committee. 

[AIRMAN.  I  show  you  a  list  of  the  witnesses  examined  up  to 

I  that  I  had  prepared  in  New  York  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

gr  satisfaction  to  you,  you  can  read  the  list  and  see  who  tiie 

•are. 

ITNE88  (after  looking  at  it).    I  know  some  of  them. 

lAiRMAN.  There  was  no  witness  examined  in  New  York  who 

m  well  entitled  to  be  heard  as  the  editor  or  publisher  of  any 

pers  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  I  know  ;  they  were  honest, 

Mirard  men,  with  their  own. ideas  generally,  well  loaded  with 

1  they  expressed  themselves,  as  far  as  I  know,  properly,  and 

well— certainly  as  well  as  the  average  of  witnesses  who  appear 

restigating  committees.    They  were  selected  with  a  great  deal 

ad  were  representative  men  and  women.    There  is  no  man  in 

b  list  who  ought  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  ''  crank." 

'ITNE8S.  I  am  in  favor  of  newspapers  myself.    I  wish  there 

m  of  them. 

lAiRXAN.  But  you  know  the  newspapers  sometimes  get  incor- 

nation,  and  do  not  always  do  justice  even  when  they  mean  to: 

leed  not  trouble  yourself  with  this  sort  of  matter.    In  the  end 

IMipers  will  do  justice  to  the  committee  and  to  the  witnesses 

I  been  before  it.    K  there  is  anything  further  that  you  wish 

Ml  may  now  proceed  to  say  it. 

FREE  TRADE. 

KlfESS.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  Mr.  Atkinson 
bili6ved  a  great  deal  of  what  be  said.  But  there  is  one  diffl- 
fA  this  18  the  way  a  great  many  other  men  feel  as  well  as  m^- 
f  Dot  put  into  nnu*rice  what  Mr.  Atkinson  savs  t  He  is  afraid 
mi  the  tariff,    i  I  am  a  free  trader,  and  I  mean  by  that 

bee  trade.    B   t  Air.  Atkinson  says  we  cannot  come  down  to 

3 (5  Li 
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it.  Nobody  expects  to  get  the  tariff  off  right  awaj,  but  if  a  di|^t » 
daction  of  the  tariff  will  increase  the  reyenae,  I  woald  cat  it  aH  oSte 
a  few  years. 

OIYIL  SEBTIOB  BBFOBM. 

If  men  want  ci\il  service  refornou  let  them  abolish  tiie  taxes  Uist  m  » 
of  no  use  at  all  in  the  country,  we  cannot  get  along  without  BeiMtii% 
Bepresentatives,  and  a  President.  We  cannot  get  along  withoot  m- 
emors  for  onr  States,  nor  without  sherifb  and  other  cffleers;  Imt  fto» 
Ueve  we  could  get  along  and  be  better  off  if  there  were  leas  policeMi 
and  less  jails. 

ABOUSH  JAILS. 

I  believe  you  may  just  as  well  kill  a  man  as  to  put  him  in  Jail.    I 
seen  boys  in  jail,  and  I  have  seen  the  way  jails  were  run.    I  luifsl 
years  of  experience  ftom  the  position  of  an  outside  looker-oa  wilkt] 
chance  to  see  how  jails  are  managed.    I  can  see  right  through  Aisr 
hivestigation  that  has  been  up  in  this  State,  and  1  am  only  sonyl 
CtonersS  Ludlow  says  he  doesnt  know  anything  about  it.    Hie 
know.    I  know.    I  know  where  the  trouble  is,  too.    There  is 
to  remedy  it,  and  that  is  to  make  men  honest,  and  when  ton  can  do^ 
Mr.  Atkinson  spoke  of  last  night  you  have  got  the  miUoininak 
here  is  Mr.  Wairen,  who  has  men  on  the  stand.    He  is  a  man  till  fe] 
used  to  running  a  mill  for  himself  in  the  country  parts.    That  it  flj 
entirely  different  state  of  affiftirs  from  what  he  would  have  in  the  ~ 
Look  at  the  Boston  Herald  and  the  Boston  Advertiser    laige 
papers  in  this  city.    What  are  the  m<  n  that  own  the  atoek  of 
corporations — for  that  is  what  they      i  and  we  might  as  well  esfl 
that — what  do  they  know  or  care  auuui  the  men  that  work  f    Wliatdt' 
they  know  about  lue  or  about  the  editors  or  reporters  f    They  knov 
nothing  about  them  and  care  nothing  about  them.    And,  on  the  otkr 
hand  it  might  be  said,  what  do  we  care  about  them  f    Business  \»  btof^ 
run  now  u[K)n  the  principle  of  business.    Men  are  hired  just  the 
as  you  would  buy  cattle  or  sheep  in  a  great  many  businesses.    Mr. 
kinson  talke^l  last  night  about  skilled,  labor  and  education.    Wbil  ii] 
the  good  in  a  great  many  biiAinesses — wh^t  is  the  good  in  oar 
for  a  man  to  he  educated  f    When  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
these  people  sa.y  what  he  shall  get.    Of  course,  education  is  a 
beyond  its  money  value,  and  I  claim  that  a  workingman  wants 
thing  besides  food  and  clothes  in  this  country. 

RECREATION  FOR   WORKINGMEN. 

Q.  What  does  he  want  t — A.  He  wants  recreation.     Why  should 
a  workingman  have  it  as  well  as  other  ])eoplef    I  cannot  express 
self  as  clearly  perhaps  as  I  would  like  to.    I  would  like  to  hare  ~ 
little  time  to  i)repare  myself.    I  ran  a  paper  in  the  State  of 
setts  for  five  years,  and  I  always  made  it  a  rule  to  pay  more  to  the 
that  I  hired  than  anybody  else  around  me  did.    I  paid  a  dollar  a 
more  than  those  right  about  where  I  was.    Perhaps  that  is  the 
I  didn't  succeed. 

Q.  What  grievances  are  there  that  the  people  of  B^^ton  or  its 
borhood  are  suffering  under  now,  according  to  yi       %    servatioiit 


1^ 
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EVILS  OP  GOBPOBATE  OEaANIZATION. 

I  think  one  of  the  grievaDces  is  the  tendency  of  corporations  now 
t  down  the  people  who  work  for  them  to  the  lowest  cent  possible. 

0  pnt  into  high  places  in  their  establishments  overseers,  foremen^ 
nperintendents  who  are  shrewd,  grinding  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
faig  the  last  cent  out  of  their  workmen  and  putting  it  onto  their 
iL    We  have  bad  exceptions  to  that. 

A   PAYOBABLE   EXCEPTION. 

oald  mention,  as  an  exception  to  that,  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
lent  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  (who  had  a  pretty 
salary  to  be  sure)  told  the  directors  they  should  take  $5,000  a 
iff  his  salary  before  cutting  down  the  wages  of  the  workingmen, 

1  the  directors  had  determined  to  do. 

iNd  they  take  it  off  his  salary  f — A.  I  don't  know. 

Were  the  workingmen  cut  down  t — ^A.  That  I  don't  know  either, 

VNnember  that  statement  was  made  at  the  time  in  print;  that  is 

1 1  get  most  of  my  information  firom — ^firom  print. 

The  point  you  make  is  that  you  think  a  more  kindly  and  sympa- 

\9ltyle  of  men  should  be  put  in  charge  of  work  f — A.  I  certainly 

iOBEMXN  EMPLOYED  TO  *^  OBIND  DOWN"  THE  WOBKMEN. 

Toa  think  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  man  is  employed  in  order  that 
B  get  what  he  can  out  of  the  laborers,  instead  of  treating  them 
and  giving  them  a  proper  chance t — A.  He  is  to  get  all  he  can 
t  them  at  as  small  a  rate  as  possible. 

EXEOUTIYE  ABILITY  TOO  HIGHLY  BATED. 

At  a  low  rate  of  wages  f — A.  Yes.    The  article  which  is  paid  so 
is  called  executive  ability,  and  that  is  an  article  wbich  I  think  is 
altogether  too  high. 

What  do  yon  find  executive  ability  to  mean  in  practice — as  a 
l^^nan  f — A.  As  a  workiugman,  I  find  that  in  practice  it  means 
I  who  can  get  the  very  cheapest  kind  of  workmen  that  he  can  get, 

Ei  them  to  work  for  the  very  cheapest  wages  possible,  and  thereby 
own  pay  raised.    I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  complaint  in  van- 
Bides  in  that  respect. 

THE  CAPITALIST  MOSTLY  TO   BLAME. 

MThat  was  the  other  matter  that  you  were  going  to  speak  of  be- 
of  the  overseers  t — A.  I  was  going  to  say  in  regard  to  any 
between  workingmen  and  capitalists,  that  I  for  one  think  the 
are  more  to  blame  than  the  workingmen.    I  think  myself 
jHiis  country,  if  possible,  as  far  as  law  is  concerned,  there  should 

YIEWS  ON   AN  EIOHTHOUB  LAW. 

I  aot  a  believer  in  an  eight- h.our  law,  if  you  must  put  it  generally; 
^to  have  a  sweeping  eight-hour  law.  As  a  workman  I  am  not  in 
if  such  a  law,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  au  eight-hour  law  as  the  work- 
I  in  many  businesses  desire.     It  would  not  do  on  a  morning  news- 
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paper,  and  it  would  not  do  for  me  if  I  was  working  myself.  I  want  to 
work  all  the  hours  I  have  a  mind  to.  I  have  worked  fifteen  honrBaday 
many  a  time,  and  work  now  twelve  to  fifteen  hoars  a  day,  on  days  that 
I  work.     I  did  that  on  my  own  paper  when  I  had  one. 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  the  piece  t — A.  Yes ;  we  all  work  by  the  piece- 
all  oompositors  on  newspapers. 

THE  EIGHT-HOUB  LAW  INAPPLICABLE  TO  NEWSPAPERS. 

Q.  So  you  work  longer  or  shorter  hours  as  you  please  t — A.  No;  wehiTe 
regular  hours  of  going  to  composition  on  newspapers. 

Q.  You  say  the  office  expects  you  to  work  twelve  or  fifteen  hoanf— 
A.  Well,  in  order  to  do  that  number  of  bourH'  composition  you  have  yaw 
type  to  distribute.  The  men  upon  the  morning  newspapers  used  to  wok 
seventeen  hours  a  day.  There  is  one  thing  in  regard  to  that  which  peo- 
ple don't  understand  until  it  is  explained,  and  which  I  never  saw  pib> 
licly  explained,  and  that  is  this:  a  man  is  not  obliged  to  work  eTciy 
night. 

METHOD  EMPLOYED  BY  BOSTON  GLOBE  AND  HERALD. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Boston  Globe  and  Herald.  They  are  good  sped- 
mens  of  that  principle;  they  are  what  they  call  edition  papers.  Then 
are  certain  men  that  are  expected  to  be  on  the  Globe  at  10  oVlock  ii 
the  dayj  and  there  are  certain  men  on  the  Herald  that  are  expected  H 
be  there  at  12  o'clock,  or  at  1  o'clock,  no  matter  what  time  they  fffi 
through  the  night  before.  But  we  have  what  we  call  a  *^  slide,"  whMk 
picks  off  so  many  men.  These  papers  have  a  Sunday  edition.  Tkv 
work  seven  days  in  a  week;  but  we  have  ^'snbs"  as  we  call  them— 4W 
term  being  the  short  for  substitutes,  ot  course — and  a  man  can  wk 
or  not.  Three  years  ago  they  told  me  in  the  New  York  Herald  ofles 
that  they  had  one  man  that  had  worked  nearly  two  years  ever}*  daj. 
Now,  if  I  hadn't  known  in  regard  to  this  sliding  arrangement  1  sbooU 
have  supposed  that  this  man  had  worked  steadily  for  three  hundiel 
and  sixty-rive  days,  but  he  had  not,  for  the  ivason  that  there  were  nightl 
when  there  would  be  men  off;  for  example,  if  they  were  running,  isiy* 
eighty-four  men  on  the  Herald,  there  would  be  for  a  time  ten  men  oft 
Of  course  these  things  are  technicalities  with  us,  and  are  probably  ooly 
understood  by  men  in  our  business,  and  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  vith 
other  businessi  s.  But  I  have  gone  into  a  printmg  oflice  at  8  o*dock 
in  the  morning,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  si)ent  at  mymealiil 
have  not  gone  out  of  the  ofBci*.  until  after  9  the  next  morning. 

I'NFAVORAJH.K   TO   LEGAL   REGULATION   OF  HOURS  OP  LABOl. 

Q.  Would  it  do  you  personally  any  good  in  your  business  to  haw* 
eight  or  ten  hour  law,  or  any  other  limitation  of  the  hours  of  lalwrt- 
A.  No  sir;  if  I  could  have  my  way,  I  would  not  have  any  laws  ivpul* 
ing  it  at  all. 

Q.  Yon  would  leave  it  wholly  to  the  men  employed? — A.  Yes;  bit 
you  could  iM)t  do  that  in  every  business,  )>erhaps,  and  I  don't  thinkil 
is  proposed  to  make  a  law.  I  don't  think  anybody  asks  for  a  law  ihit 
you  should  not  work  so  many  hours,  but  the  object  is  to  have  a  lawJe 
tinin^  wliat  is  a  legal  day's  work. 

Q.  Hut  yon  leavt*  the  parties  at  liberty  to  agree  that  the  work  shonli 
be  longer  or  shorter  than  a  legal  day's  work! — A.  1  would.  my«M| 
that  IS  for  men,  of  course. 
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RSOULATION  AS  TO  CHILDREN'S  LABOR. 

)•  Toa  would  make  it  differeDt  as  to  women  and  childreD— or  ehil- 

0  at  any  ratet — A.  I  woald  aa  to  children. 

|»  Bat  when  a  woman  was  old  enough  to  go  and  speak  for  herself — 
HI  she  had  attained  her — majority — you  would  give  her  the  same  right 
XMitract  as  a  man,  and  would  protect  children  because  they  are  chil- 

Dt 

WOMEN  AND  MEN  ON  THE  SAME  FOOTING. 

L  My  theory  is  that  if  a  woman  comes  in  and  works  alongside  of  me 

1  ceases  to  be  a  woman  so  far  as  those  things  are  concerned ;  she 
m  her  chances  with  me. 

^  She  enters  into  competition  for  pay  f — A.  Yes —  just  as  she  does 

H  railroad  car.    I  notice  in  a  railroaii  car  men  and  women  all  rush 

together. 

|.  Do  you  see  any  reason  if  she  gets  in  there  and  works  at  your  side 

f  she  should  not  receive  as  much  pay  if  she  does  as  much  work  f — A.  I 

ft  see  any  reason  at  all,  but  the  trouble  is  these  men  who  hire  women 

i  them  becatfise  they  can  hire  them  cheaper. 

L  niat  they  will  do  more  work  for  the  same  pay  t — A.  They  do  less 

m  for  the  same  pay. 

EQUAL  PAT  DRIVES  WOMEN  OUT  OF  COliPETITION. 

i 

|i  It  would  be  a  protection  to  you  as  a  workman  that  women  should 
Hid  as  well  as  you  are  f — A.  I  certainly  think  so,  but  the  employer 
pd  not  hire  them,  and  instead  of  women  now  having  to  work  they 
be  taking  care  of  their  houses  and  the  children — instead  of  be- 
workshops. 

Oaa  yon  tell  why  it  is  that  women  are  obliged,  when  they  do  work, 
the  same  amount  of  labor  for  less  pay  than  a  man  would 
for  the  same  amount — why  do  they  have  to  work  cheaper  than 
t 

WOMEN  PAID  IN  PROPORTION  TO  SKILL. 

I  couldn't  answer  that  question,  sir.     I  know  that  as  far  as  my  ex- 
goes  in  regard  to  women  in  this  country,  they  can  be  hired 
they  work  cheap.    I  have  seen  good  women  comiK>sitors — first- 
hot  as  a  rule^  they  do  not  make  as  good  componitors  as  men,  and 
^  that  that  is  the  general  impression  in  the  business.     I  think 

D  who  are  hiring  them  think  as  I  do  in  regard  to  that. 
I>o  these  women  who  make  first-class  compositors  getthepay  of  good 
compositors? — A.  In  some  cases  they  do.     In  one  case  which 
fai  mind  when  I  made  that  remark,  they  did  not;  they  got  25  per 
ess  than  the  men,  but  they  didn't  work  at  night. 
C/HAIRMAN.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  figures,  but  I  have  seen 
Tou  must  remember,  however,  that  there  are  100,000  or  so  more 
i  in  the  commonwealth  than  men. 
WmiBSS.  Yes. 

XFFBOTS  OP  THE  NUMERICAL  MAJORITY   OP   WOMEN. 

Xbey  cannot  all  be  married,  then,  unless  some  new  rules  are  iutro- 

Now,  do  you  see  any  reason  why  women,  who  have  to  get  a 

aboold  not  have  a  chance  to  get  it  in  other  employments  than 
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sewing  or  knitting  or  hoogework  t    Is  t     !«        i  why  fhrn  ik«dl 

not  go  in  and  compete  with  yon  i     r       if — A.  I  him ii 

objection,  individually,  but  there  is         -e     m    t  g     log  our  tiodk 
Are  we  to  be  treated  like  animals  t    ^re  we  to  be  crowded  to  the  wiBt 

Q.  By  these  women,  do  you  mean! — A.  The  educated  man  U^4tf^ 
the  physician  and  the  lawyer — mem  who  twenty  years  ago  would  hut 
been  ashamed  to  call  themselves  working  people,  are  wudmguptoM 
that  they  are  working  for  a  living.  Take  a  reporter — and  no  man  warli 
any  harder  than  a  reporter  does  (they  need  not  put  that  down,  asQ» 
eral  Butler  says) 

The  OHAreMAw.  Oh,  yes;  let  th       nut  that  down. 

The  Witness.  There  was  a  ti  \^  mt  the  reporter  fi>r  a  inisspuwij 
would  not  have  been  called  a  workintfman.  I  have  had  a  mao  hmI 
at  me  at  the  idea  of  my  calling  myseli  a  worUngmaiiy  beoanse  he  M j 
type-setting  wasn't  working.  And  it  is  growing  wone  and  wpmllf 
this  country  every  day,  and  I  believe  there  are  reasons  Ibrili 
reasons  that  we  can't  get  at  ordinarily. 


BFFB0T8  OF  DEMIGBATICm. 

Q.  What  are  they  t — ^A.  We  talk  about  the  pauper  labor  of 
We  are  put  in  competition  not  somu<^h  with  the  pauper  labor  in! 
as  we  are  with  immigration. .  Anybody  and  eveiyboidy  can  eoaai 
country.    This  is  a  free  countrv,  or  supposed  to  be,  d^gh  it  is 
free  in  some  parts  of  it    Itisfreerii  it  in  the  city  of  Bo2boo  sai 
in  the  State  of  Massachui     ts,  i  in  that  worin  toft  a  living  to  I 

e     1     It  that  way.    Ihavafauadit' 
-;  m  would  have  been  better  for  aai 
1     » told  that  I  would  be  made  tD 


his  tongue  sometimes.    I 
when  I  was  running  a  m 
to  have  said  certain  thini 
for  it,  and  I  was  made  to 


ffer  for  it,  because  I  dared  to  diStr  tm] 


people  who  were  in  the  same  body  with  which  I  had  been  working. 

EFFECTS  OF  FBAB  UPON  WOBKOVaMBN. 

There  are  workiugmen  in  the  city  of  Boston  that  would  be  goodfl-j 
nesses  before  this  committee,  but  they  don't  dare  to  come  bcAve  " 
committee,  becaase  if  they  did  they  would  lose  their  places. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  send  written  communications  to  tUi< 
mittee. 

The  Witness.  How  do  they  know  that  their  names  would  not 
outt 

The  Chairman.  They  may  sign  other  names  if  they  please, 
need  not  diVulge  their  names,    if  they  are  hon^t  men  and  tlie 
ment  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  sincerely  stsraighdbrwaid,  it^ 
find  the  committee  and  will  be  considered. 

The  Witness.  Well,  all  men  can^t  write. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  man  that  cannot  find  some  one  loi 
resent  him,  who  can  write  and  talk.    But  it  is  quite  evident  tint 
laboring  men  can  write  and  talk,  for  you  are  here  and  yon  tdk 
some  capacity. 

WORKINOMEN  prevented  from  TBSTIPTINe. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  llave  you  any  idea  what  these  men  would  testify  to  if  tlMf  i 
free  to  testify  ! — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  is  so  much  the  facts  thif 
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Id  testify  to  as  it  is  tbe  very  fact  itself— that  is  what  it  in — tbe  very 
that  these  men  would  come  here  and  testify  l>efore  this  comtDittee. 
me  biisinesses  men  have  been  marked.  There  is  no  doabt  about  that; 
0w  it.  They  have  been  marked  for  having  anything  to  do  with  any 
emeut  which  was  supposed  to  look  to  an  improvement  of  themselves. 
re  heard  men  say  how  workingmen  had  better  work.  ^^  You  had  bet- 
et  all  these  subjects  alone ;  keep  out  of  politics,''  they  say,  to  the 
dngmen. 

WORKIKOMEN   ADVISED  AGAINST   POLITICS. 

idj  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  Boston  Herald  there  was  an  article  on 
Ungmen  in  politics,  and  stating  that  they  hoped  there  would  be  no 
ktngmen's  party^    Now,  individually,  I  agree  with  the  Boston  Her- 

SOD  that  point*  but  we  find  that  it  is  very  hard  to  find  workingmen 
tics.  I  have  been  in  politics  myself  all  my  life  more  or  less — and 
I  not  ashamed  of  it.  I  don't  think  that  politics  is  necessarily  dirty 
1^  although  it  is  pretty  dirty  in  Massachusetts  this  fall.  But  as  I 
Brstand  politics,  it  meauA  the  science  of  government,  and  that  cer- 
tj  is  not  dirty  work,  and  if  anybody  ought  to  be  in  it  it  is  we  men 
work  for  a  living.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  in  places  among 
kingmen  I  doubt  whether  10  per  cent,  of  them  vote  upon  ordinary 
riras.  I  know  that  in  some  shops  not  10  per  cent  of  the  working- 
iwho  have  votes  vote  upon  ordinary  occasions.  1  usually  vote  at  botii 
Bttr>'  and  extraordinaiy  elections  myself.  I  seldom  lose  a  vote,  and 
don't  intend  to  do  so. 

NEGLECT   OP  POLITICAL  BIGHTS  AND  DUTIES. 

|i  Why  do  they  not  vote ;  is  it  because  they  do  not  care  to  f — A.  They 
1  care.  i)f  course,  that  is  the  difficulty.  Men  have  a  public  right— 
I  do  not  object  to  their  exercising  their  right — to  not  vote  and  not 
I  part  in  |M)litics.  If  they  will  let  me  exercise  my  right,  1  suppose  1 
bt  not  to  find  fault.  But  1  have  heard  men  say  that  every  man 
bt  to  be  made  to  vote.  I  think,  however,  that  if  a  man  doesn't  want 
Me  be  has  a  perfect  right  to  abstain  from  voting,  but  he  should  not 
fMiIt  with  the  laws  in  that  case,  but  with  himself. 
i.  Have  you  any  other  point  you  wish  to  present! — A.  If  I  had  time 
Me  in  here  during  the  session  of  the  committee  and  hear  things 
» were  said,  I  might  be  able  to  say  something. 

PREE-TBADE   VIEWS. 

■I  I  was  pleased  with  many  things  that  Mr.  Atkinson  kaid  and  that 
Warren  said.  But,  as  I  said,  why  not  apply  Mr.  Atkinson's  theo- 
I  He  is  a  freetrader.  And  suppose,  as  he  sa^^s,  that  he  did  bank- 
i  aomc  )>eopie;  my  opinion  is  in  regard  to  that  that  it  would  l>e  a 
pk  to  the  country  if  some  people  were  bankrupt.  There  are  plenty 
m  to-day  that  are  suppo>ed  to  be  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Itt  that  are  not  worth  a  dollar  any  more  than  I  am,  and  their  credit 
U  not  be  worth  a  cent  if  their  circumstances  wert*  known.  Now, 
Idn't  it  l>e  a  blessing  to  the  country  if  those  men  were  bankrupt! 
to  tl^t  as  a  question. 

te  Chairman.  Dis  objection  seemed  to  be  that  it  would  bankrupt 
Swbo  are  conducting  businesM,  and  men  who  are  in  good  circum- 
and  really  have  capilnl  and  whose  business  is  a  sound  business. 
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OPEBATIONS  OF  FBSB  TBABB. 


The  Witness.  Well,  it  is  a  question  whether  their  rfnesa  it  *  i 
business  or  not.  What  is  a  sound  business  t  Is  it  a  sound  buiiMiil 
a  man  is  supposed  to  be  worth  $1,000,000  when  $000,000  of  Hiat  WMV 
or  property  is  held  by  his  wife,  and  ne  is  carrying  on  a  bustoeMi  aw 
has  notes  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $600,000,  which  is  $10Qylll 
more  than  the  amount  of  his  real  capital!  Is  that  a  sound  bosiBMf 
It  would  not  do  to  say  that  I  have  given  a  case  that  does  not  eiiir,  to* 
cause  it  is  a  case  that  does  exist  Public  sentiment  now  has  ooMt* 
be  in  favor  of  a  man  who,  if  he  buys  a  house,  puts  it  in  his  wiJM  sma 
What  is  that  fort  They  don't  say  so,  but  the  meanhng  of  it  is  thitli 
must  put  it  in  his  wife's  name  so  as  to  cheat  his  creditors. 


RELATIONS  OP  PERSONAL  EXPBBIBNOB. 


I  would  like  to  ask  another  question  ibont  witnesses  testifying  bel 
this  committee.    Is  a  man's  personal  experience  a  fair  one  to  Jingelift 
Here,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  Warren,  who  comes  here  and  testifles  io 
to  a  certain  state  of  things.    It  is  evident  by  looking  around 
which  I  did  while  he  was  talking,  that  few  of  us  here  agree  witk 
Warren,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  is  an  isolatra  i 
is  why  I  made  a  note:  ''Big  cities  ««.  Small  towns;  men«ii.bnil)eB; 
gardens  V9.  no  yard  at  all."    In  the  dty  of  Boston  here  are 
who  think  they  are  living  nicely  too,  who  are  living  in  flats 
floors,  who  have  to  hang  their  clothes  on  the  roof,  and  have  no 
f<nr  their  children  to  get  fresh  air  in.    I  remember  being  in  a 
office  in  this  city  and  hearing  a  lady  inquiring  for  a  house  to  Uiei 
wanting  to  get  out  of  the  dty.    She  evidently  knew  very  littls 
trees,  grass,  or  thecoDditioDs  of  life  itself  in  the  country.' 


STATISTICS  OF   LABOR. 


In  regard  to  ^he  number  of  i>eople  out  of  employment,  that  is 
thing  which  we  very  seldom  get  at  in  statistics.  I  don't  believe  in  Ihfllj 
statistics.  I  will  say  ri^ht  here  that  I  don't  believe  in  aoynstitid: 
bureau  of  statistics  or  State  boards  of  statistics,  although  there  are pMF 
of  other  men  that  do  believe  in  them.  We  do  not  get  at  the  fignreitlitj 
we  want.  And  I  blame  the  workingmen  themselves  very  much  forttiij 
For  example,  supposing  that  there  are  3,000  printers,  counting  eoapMl*! 
tors,  pressmen,  and  everything,  right  in  and  around  Boston.  So| 
that  only  1^,500  of  those  men  are  working.  In  finding  out  how 
these  men  are  earning  we  don't  take  and  divide  the  aggregate 
by  3,000,  but  by  2,500.  Now,  there  are  plenty  of  men  in  my 
as  well  us  others,  that  only  work  part  of  the  time,  and  that  are  jati 
good  workmen  as  anybody  else.  When  I  was  running  a  newqpipt^ 
have  seen  just  as  goo<l  workmen  as  ever  took  a  stick  in  thicr  tM 
just  as  good  compositors,  who  could  find  no  work.  It  is  easy  enoogkl 
a  man  to  say  that  anybody  can  get  good  work  that  wants  it,  bat  it' 
so  easy.  I  have  been  out  of  work,  and  I  have  seen  that  I  could  noti 
work  to  do;  that  is,  work  that  I  could  do.  I  am  not  strong  euoofh' 
dig  drains;  if  I  was  I  would  rather  dig  drains  than  starve;  bat  tbere^ 
some  things  that  I  would  rather  starve  than  do,  though  they  tre' 
connected  with  work. 
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SKILLKD  LABOR. 

a  reicard  to  skilled  labor,  there  is  plenty  of  labor  that  reqairea  very 
le  skill  at  all.  Take  it  right  in  the  shop.  In  a  shop  of  50  men  where 
re  i(«  only  one  foreman  there  may  be  10  or  20  of  those  men  that,  so 
as  skill  is  concerned,  are  jnst  aswell  fitted  to  be  foreman  of  that  shop 
he  man  that  is  foreman.  I  think  myself  that  sl^ill  has  very  little  to 
irith  it.  I  think  that  brass,  push,  and  cheek  have  very  much  to  do 
li  it.  It  is  a  struggle  and  war.  I  think  there  have  been  times  when 
ire  been  out  of  work  when,  if  1  had  been  desrious  and  willing  to 
ird  somebody  else  out  rather  than  take  my  chances  for  a  vacancy, 
tmld  have  got  work.  But  I  haven't  gone  on  that  principle.  In 
fl  have  gone  upon  the  opposite  principle.  There  is  where  this  ex- 
tive  ability  comes  in.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about  executive  ability; 
rings  a  gnsat  price  in  some  places. 
t.  Yon  tiiitik  it  is  the  ability  to  execute,  do  you  f 

NEWSPAPER  reporters'  WORK. 

u  Often  so.  Here  are  men^  for  instance,  sent  in  here  to  report  and 
Bribe  the  proceedings  of  this  committee  at  these  meetings.  Now,  I 
i  it  for  granted  that  those  who  come  here  for  that  purpose  are  the 
t  qualified  to  judge  of  what  is  done  at  those  meetings,  and  to  judge 
ke  sentiment,  &c. ;  but  the  reporters  here  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
Ik  they  carry  to  the  paper  has  got  to  be  subjected  to  somebody  else. 
^  What  of  it  f — A.  They  won't  tiud  any  fault,  of  course,  at  any  cut- 
I  down  that  is  done,  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  but  sup])osing  that 
|rt  is  changed,  as  has  been  done  in  the  newspapers  sometimes, 
lapapers  have  changed  telegraphic  dispatches  in  politics  to  suit 
IrowD  political  views — putting  in  or  cutting  out  the  wonl  ^'not," 
Instance. 

GRITIGISMS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE'S  WORK. 

%t  Chairman.  Perhaps  that  is  the  way  you  happened  to  get  such 
Mmts  of  the  meetings  of  our  committee  in  New  York.  We  ceuld 
f  nrely  recognize  the  proceedings  of  our  own  committee  fh>m  the 
imper  reports. 

M  Witness.  Well,  I  notice  here  that  the  Herald  this  morning  has 
^tolnmns,  and  the  Advertiser  has  quite  a  goo<l  report,  too. 

Chairman.  I  have  looked  at  those  reports,  and  it  <loes  not  seem 
rb  we  were  under  the  same  national  flag ;  it  is  an  altogether 
It  state  of  things. 

Witness.  Well,  New  York  and  Boston  are  two  diflFerent  places. 
Chairman.  There  was  less  opi)osition  the  last  month  we  were 
than  the  first  month.    There  had  been  apparently  a  determina- 
te to  misrepresent  everything  that  the  committee  did,  and  to 
the  actions  of  the  committee ;  and  thei^  is  no  objection  to  that 
It  being  reported  if  the  press  see  tit  to  do  it.    But  the  last 
we  were  there  there  was  a  very  marked  change  in  the  disposi- 
tiie  press  toward  the  committee. 

Witness.  I  don't  think  myself  that  the  workingmen  have  any- 
to  fear  from  the  press. 

APPRSOIATION   OP  THE   COMMITTEE'S   WORK. 

Chairman   I  have  here  a  letter  from  President  Jarrett,  who, 
oommititee  of  three  or  four  highly  intelligent  gentlemen,  repre- 
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seDted  the  workingmen  of  Pittsbargh  and  vicinity,  and  of  the  Iron  lod 
Steel  Amalgamated  Unions.  Tbey  came  and  testified,  and  they  were 
somewhat  hart  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  thepiCM. 
After  they  went  away  they  sent  ns  this  letter,  which  has  not  seen  the 
light  before.    You  may  read  it. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  think,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  workiDgnei 
have  anything  to  fear  from  the  press.  It  is  different  with  men  wak- 
ing in  business  perhaps.  But  I  worked  myself  in  an  office  in  the  oooi- 
try  where  we  compositors  one  year  ran  the  Democratic  caucuses. 

The  witness  read  the  letter  alluded  to,  as  follows : 

(National  Lodge  Ainalg»in»t«d  AMOoiatioD  of  Iron  and  Steel  Work  en  of  the  United  StelH,  §mmi 

office,  No  lie  Smlthfleld  street.] 

PrrrsBUROHy  September  26^  188S. 
Senator  H.  W.  Blair, 

New  Yorkdijf: 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Oar  oommittee  ftrriTed  home  safely  on  Monday,  after  teftifyiag  te> 
fore  yonrself  and  Senator  Call. 

I  am  requested  to  Tetnm  to  yon  the  aoknowledffments  of  our  exeoutiTe  batid  ftr 
yoor  courteous  and  kind  treatment  of  our  committee  at  New  York.    We  ftilly 
the  importance  of  the  work  undertaken  by  your  committee,  feeling  the 
a  close  and  thorough  investigation  into  the  existing  relationdiipa  between  labor 
capital. 

whatever  may  be  the  ideas  of  the  New  York  press  in  belittliss  tlie  wofk 
by  your  committee,  and  thus  inflaencing  the  press  throaf^ont  tSe  conntiy  Is  yii09 
your  efforts  from  a  wrong  standpoint,  I  can  assure  yon  that  the  workinffBOi  m» 
ally  view  the  matter  differently.  They  are  expecting  that  vonr  oonmma^iibfli 
will  bring  forth  good  results.  Should  it  fail  to  do  so  it  will  then  be  aooo  rasulll 
criticise. 

It  is  true  that  men  of  very  queer  notions  of  the  question  of  labor  and  eipttilM 
privileged  to  testify  before  your  coinmittee,  but  how  are  we  to  loiow  tbeiriteitf 
things  in  a  de  facto  sense  except  through  their  testimony  f  We  can  oonceiTe  of  so  ki^ 
ter  way  of  getting  this  testimony  than  through  your  committee.  We  are  plesMdttil 
yourself  and  colleagues  go  on  quietly  with  your  work,  paying  little  attention  to ii* 
BoitH  and  invective  heaped  upon  you.  You  have  our  best  wishes,  and  we  eariMit^ 
pray  that  the  good  work,  of  a  proper  interest  in  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  lite* 
ing  classes  of  our  country,  increase  until  perfect  harmony  exist  between  employM 
and  employes. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

JOHN  JARRETT. 

PrtmdmL 

Wm.  Martin, 

iSecretary. 

The  Witness.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  caased  in  this  worid, 
as  he  says,  by  misunderstanding. 

CHANGE  OF  TONE  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 


The  CuAiRMAN.  Since  this  witness  has  called  up  this  press  matter, 
which  I  never  propose<l  to  allude  to — this  little  scrib  in  the  HeraMMi 
so  on — I  want  to  suy  in  connection  with  it  all  (and  1  will  not  alladel» 
it  again  in  any  way)  that  the  last  month  we  were  in  New  York  the  wo* 
of  the  press  toward  the  committee  was  quite  diiferent  from  what  it  f* 
originally.  At  first  it  seemed  as  thouph  there  was  a  settleil  pu^po«^* 
and  oft4.Mitimes  by  false  report — to  drive  the  committee  from  it«waik 
and  from  the  city.  In  fact  we  were  at  one  lime  uotifieil  to  go-li 
'*  move  on  ■' — by  some  of  the  editorials.  [To  the  witness.]  Is  there  ttj 
thing  more  you  wish  to  allude  to! 
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ARISTOCRAOT  OP  WEALTH. 

The  WiTNSBS.  I  think  laws  should  be  made  for  the  protection  of  alU 
altbongh  I  dont  think  they  are  so  made  in  this  country.  The  laws  are 
made  in  the  interest  of  many,  and  we  are  getting  today  in  this  conntr}' what 
•ome  peoph^  say  we  have  not  in  any  other — that  is,  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  what  you  and  1  and  many  other 
peopledread — a  mere  aristocracy  of  wealth,  without  any  thing  else-^with* 
out  education  or  refinement  to  feed  it.  There  is  one  good  thing  to  be 
aaid  in  regard  to  that,  that  if  a  man  gets  wealth,  and  has  not  any  edu- 
cation himself,  he  generally  educates  his  children. 

EDUCATION. 

I  think  myself  that  every  workingman  and  every  poor  man  is  bound, 
if  he  can,  even  if  he  has  to  sufTer  for  it,  to  e<lncate  his  children.    I  dis- 
e  to  see,  as  I  do  see  every  day  as  I  come  into  the  city,  children  put  to 
to  help  maintain  the  family,  when  it  is  apparent  to  me  as  anything 
be  that  they  don't  need  to  be  put  to  work ;  that  is,  the  family  had 
r  go  without  some  things  that  they  have  than  to  have  their  children 
oat  to  work  before  they  have  a  chance  to  have  anything  of  an  edu- 
D.    I  know  I  don't  treat  my  children  that  way.    I  have  a  boy  in 
College  who  has  just  gone  in,  and  I  intend  to  keep  him  there 
I  can.    I  intend  to  keep  him  there  if  I  have  to  go  on  one  meal  a  day. 
have  lived  on  less  than  that. 

'  Q.  Not  a  great  while,  have  you  t — A.  Well,  not  a  great  while,  of  course. 

Q.  Not  as  long  as  Dr.  Tanner  f — A.  No,  but  I  would  not  care  to  tell, 

I  don't  want  it  to  go  into  the  papers  how  long  I  have  lived  on 

little  Boston  crackers.    I  have  a  vivid  knowledge  of  it  myself. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  besides  that  boy  f — A.  Oh !  yes ;  I  have  a  wife 

~  six  children. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  supporting  them  but  your  own  work  t — 

That  is  all. 
Q.  What  can  you  earn  a  day  when  you  have  ^ork  f — A .  1  can  earn 
.  h  a  night  $3  or  $4,  but  we  dont  have  work  all  the  time.     1  am  not 
^ible  to  work  all  the  time.     1  am  not  strong. 

EARNINGS  OP   OOMPOSITORS. 

^Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  about  how  much  you  earned 
It  year  or  a  year  back  from  to-day  t — A.  Well,  I  have  seen  the  time* 
ben  I  was  well,  when  I  could  earn  $25  a  week  fairly;  and  1  have  eamea 
we  than  that,  but  I  can't  do  it  now,  bec4iuse  I  am  not  able.  1  can't 
as  hard  as  I  used  to  do.  When  I  was  down  South  on  puhlirbusi- 
several  years  ago  I  ran  against  a  bullet  one  mornin;;. 
Q.  Is  that  the  occasion  of  your  disability  to  work! — A.  Yfs,  nir. 

PENSION. 

Q.  HaveyoQ  a  pension f — A.  Yes  sir.     I  was  asked  a  little  while  ago 

amao  who  didn't  know  about  those  thingn,  but  who  thought  fW>m 

lAg  statements  made  in  the  pa)>er8  alK)ut  pensions  that  a  man  who 

ope  had  a  good  thing — pensions  do  look  big  from  tho  statements 

about  them ;  he  asked  me  whether  my  pension  was  large  enough 

aopport  myself  and  family.    1  was  a  little  inclined  to  laugh  at  him, 

I  didn't.    I  told  him  that  my  pension  was  $6  a  month.     I  would 

rather  be  well. 
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DIPPICULTIES   OP  PINDINO  EMPLOYMENT. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  in  your  mind  that  you  would  like  to 
state  f — A.  In  regard  to  the  employment  of  men,  I  find  myself  thitit 
i's  difficult  to  get  employment  sometimes. 

Q.  When  people  are  unemployed  here  do  they  have  any  difficnlty  iD 
going  out  West  or  on  to  a  farm  or  into  some  new  pursuit  f  How  is  thitt 
Can  a  person  who  is  starving  to  death  in  a  garret  get  to  a  farm  in  the 
West  t — A.  1  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  A  great  many  news- 
paper editors — I  know  one  in  particular  out  in  the  country  who  is  al- 
ways advising  people  to  go  West,  and  I  have  often  wondered  why  he 
didn't  go,  because  he  is  a  strong,  rugged  man.  If  I  were  strong  I 
wouldn't  like  anything  better. 

THE  STRONG  SHOULD  GO  WEST. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  tbat  the  man  who  can  go  is  the  man  that  ought  tof% 
and  leave  the  chance  to  the  man  who  can't  go  to  find  the  living  at  horned 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  not  many  people  who  believe  in  that  principle,  an 
there  t — A.  There  are  many  people  that  do  like  doctors — they  wm 
take  their  own  medicine. 

Q.  Does  any  way  occur  to  you  as  to  how  these  evils  can  be  rene- 
died  t — A.  Not  by  law. 

Q.  Well,  by  gospel,  then — or  any  other  way  t — ^A.  I  think  wheo  thai 
time  comes  that  Mr.  Atkinson  spoke  of  last  night,  that  would  be  the 
millennium. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  feel  like  waiting  for  the  millennium  f — ^A.  Well^ia; 
but  I  am  good  tor  a  good  many  years  yet. 

LAWS  CANNOT   BELIEVE  SUFFERING. 

Q.  Here  we  are,  and  every  one  of  us  will  be  hungry  before  night,  if 
we  are  not  now.  I  mean  that  the  want  is  pressing.  Does  any  way  occur 
to  you  to  relieve  the  immediate  suU'ering  and  grievances  of  the  tim^- 
since  you  say  you  think  the  law  cannot  do  it! — A.  The  law  i-anDOt 
What  a  man  needs  oftentimes  is  immediate  help,  and  not  red  tape;  bnt 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  red  tape  even  there.  If  I  have  had  nothing  to 
eat  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  I  ask  a  man  if  he  will  help  me,  and  I  tdl 
him  that  I  have  had  nothing  to  eat  for  a  couple  of  days,  I  think  heonpht 
to  take  my  word  for  it.  I  would  take  another  man's  word,  and  I  think 
any  man  ought  to.  But  we  are  told  in  the  newspapers  not  to  help  p^ 
pie  that  apply,  but  to  send  them  to  the  Associated  Charities. 

ORGANIZED  CHARITIES   A  HUMBUG. 

If  a  man  has  been  already  two  or  three  days  without  food  it  is  poor 
comfort  for  him  to  wait  while  he  is  getting  at  the  Associated  Cbaritiai 
and  getting  help  from  them,  if  he  gets  anything ;  and,  as  you  s:iy,  amtf 
can't  step  ri^^ht  out  from  a  garret  and  go  West.  You  have  madeagool 
point  there,  I  think.  I  think  this  idea  of  organize<l  charities  is  agnil 
humbug. 

Q.  You  speak  as  though  it  were  difficult  to  get  immediate  help  ftt* 
the  charitable  organizations. — A.  I  know  from  personal  experience  tW 
a  man  might  starve  to  death  while  he  was  trying  to  get  help  from  tboil 
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Di£atioD8.    I  had  a  fall  last  spriug,  and  it  broke  me  entirely  up,  and 
1  some  experience  of  these  organizations, 
le  Chairman.  Well,  go  on  and  tell  about  it. 
m  Witness.  No,  sir.    I  would  not  for  the  world — with  my  name  to 
Vo  newspaper  would  print  what  I  would  or  could  write  of  my  experi- 
for  the  la8t  six  or  eight  years. 

«  Chairman.  I  mean  with  reference  to  the  practical  working  of  the 
Bized  charities,  and  the  method  of  receiving  immediate  help  when 
i&i. 

PRAGTICAL  WORKING   OP  CHARITABLE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

be  Witness.  The  practical  working  of  them  is  not  to  give  iimne- 
ihelp,  but  to  prevent  it;  the  practical  working  is  to  see  how  little 
ill  shall  have.  1  don't  say  that  there  are  not  people  that  are  beg- 
who  might  go  to  work,  but  there  are  people  who  are  sometimes  in 
ssitous  circumstances  that  need  a  little  assistance  immediately — a 
who  perhaps  wants  a  meal  or  wants  something  to  eat.  8upi)ose, 
I  that  I  was  a  single  man,  and  was  what  we  call  *^  on  the  road  " — and 
Wt  seen  many  of  Uiem  when  I  was  out  in  the  country,  when  J  had  a 

V. 

practical  charitt. 

Mve  had  men  come  to  me  for  assistance,  and  I  have  given  Ihem  as- 
Me.  I  have  taken  a  tramp  who  was  a  printer  and  helped  him  out 
f  a  time.  I  used  to  make  a  practice  to  take  such  a  man  to  a  hotel, 
Hie  landlord  to  give  that  man  a  supper  and  lodging  and  a  break- 
^and  I  would  pay  for  it;  and  I  never  yet  found  a  single  case  where 
I  man  wasn't  willing  and  glad  to  work  for  me  if  I  had  work  to  give 
file  next  day;  and  I  never  had  a  case  where  such  a  man  didn't  stay 
I  me  and  work  just  as  long  as  I  had  the  work  to  give  him  to  do — 
Hie.  And  I  have  had  a  man  who  was  pretty  well  dressed  but  had 
\ifb  sack  with  him  come  to  my  office  and  ask  to  be  allowed  to  sleep 
m  ofBce,  because  he  said  he  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  station-house, 
I  told  him,  '*  Sleep  in  my  office."  I  used  to  get  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
in  from  the  man  who  kept  the  lock-up  in  the  place,  and  I  told  the 
prof  the  lock  up  when  I  first  started  there — and  he  can  support 
Ibiteffient — that  if  any  printer  came  to  town  and  was  in  want  he 
pi  send  him  to  me.  And  this  man  was  not  the  only  man  that  came 
B^    Very  few  printers  ever  got  locked  up  in  that  town. 

ORGANIZED  CHARITI£S  PREVENT  INDIVIDUAL  ACTION. 

,  The  substance  of  what  you  say  is  that  the  organized  charities, 
il  are  understood  to  distribut^^  the  benevolence  of  the  community, 
In  tlie  way  of  spontaneous  action  of  individuals,  and  prevent  indi- 
flrom  doing  what  they  otherwise  would  f — A.  That  is  certainly 
the  newspapers  put  it  People  are  advised  not  to  give.  Sev- 
rs  ago— 1  think  that  was  before  the  war^-I  worked  for  awhile 
oe  in  this  city,  and  I  had  some  ex|)erience  in  regard  to  the 
Provident  Association.  One  of  the  rules  was  that  when  ]>eople 
for  help  single  men  got  50  cents  a  week  and  married  men  or 
Kptth  famiUes  f^. 

^HTeU,  was  not  that  enough! — A.  How  could  it  bef 
1^^  the  rate  of  two  crackers  a  day,  that  would  be  fourteen  crackers 
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a  week;  could  yoa  not  live  on  fourteen  oraokerst — ^A.  Bvery  unwl 
not  do  as  I  would  do. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  some  help  of  coarse,  but  not  enough  finr  a  man  to  live 
out— A.  Hardly. 

There  is  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Enwrighti  who  is  here  in  the  rooa^  wte 
asked  me  to  ask  for  him  the  privilege  of  appearing  belbre  tiie  tammUdbm 
at  one  of  its  sessions. 

The  Ohairman.  Let  him  make  his  statement. 


Boston,  Mass.,  (kiober  18,  USL 

Michael  H.  BNWBiaHT  examined. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  have  some  statement  to  maLe  ti 
the  committee,  but  I  see  that  you  are  somewhat  nervous.  Ton  mafdh- 
miss  all  feeling  of  that  sort    What  we  want  is  a  simply  plain  talk. 

By  Mr.  PuaH :  ''       *  \ 

Question.  You  reside  in  this  city  t— Answer.  YeS|Sir;Iamfl»tjyHB 
of  age,  and  my  folks  came  here  in  1846,  so  I  have  lived  in  BciiiBil 
my  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  time  that  I  spent  in  the  KaTj.  I 
never  appeared  before  a  committee  but  once,  and  that  was  the  tiaM  tM 
I  was  porter  in  a  grocery  store,  and  there  was  a  movement  on  f»tftr 
lessening  the  hours  of  labor. 

WAGES   RBaXTLAIBD  BT  THB  PBIOB  OP  FLOUB. 


I  testified  there  that  workingmen's  wages  ought  to  be  rated  to  atnH 
extent  by  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour,  that  if  abarrel  of  floor  aoU  at 

910  it  took  a  whole  week's  wages  to  buy  it,  and^Mite  ^a»  ^hing  kft 
for  a  man  to  put  by  for  a  rainy  day.  I  may  make  some  animadveraoai 
here,  bnt  I  hope  I  may  be  excused,  for  I  feel  a  little  bit  nervous. 

THE    WOBKINGMAN    THE    EQUAL  OF  ANT. 

• 

I  am  a  workingman,  and  socially  and  financially  I  am  hardly  tbe 
equal  of  thousands  of  men,  but  physically,  politically,  and  morally  I 
am  the  equal  of  auy  man.  I  contend  for  that  right.  Morally,  I  can  be 
as  good  as  any  man ;  mentally,  1  try  to  be;  and  therefore  I  say  thstthi» 
committee,  belonging  to  Oovernment,  is  the  source  and  foundation  of  tke 
workingman's  interest.  You  are  the  men  that  make  the  laws  and  ve 
are  the  men  that  send  you  to  make  them,  and  my  vote  is  as  good  as  J9 
Oould's  or  Yanderbilt's ;  it  counts  one,  and  why  I  should  be  always  p^ 
down  I  don't  understand. 

THE  workman's  POLITICAL  RIGHTa 

Politics  make  the  laws  of  the  country',  and  my  right  there  is  aa  gpoi 
as  anybody's  else,  and  why  1  should  bc^  always  put  down  below  prapb 
who  have  no  more  political  right  than  I  have  I  cant  understand.  Icoa* 
tend  that  in  the  city  of  Boston,  or  State  of  Massachusetts,  I  am  oatt 
pelled  to  educate  my  children.  Probably  I  may  not  be  educated  niyid( 
but  if  I  have  only  a  dollar  a  day  I  have  to  educate  my  children,  aeeori- 
ing  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  for  such  a  length  of  time  in  thepobHr 
school,  or  have  my  children  takeu  away  from  me.    Now,  if  it  takeat 
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Bek*8  wages  to  buy  a  barrel  of  flour  for  four  or  five  childreu.  it  will  take 
week's  wages  once  a  month  to  buy  the  barrel  of  flour,  ana  how  I  can 
re  and  \my  (10  a  month  rent  and  (10  a  month  for  a  barrel  of  flour, 
id  give  my  children  good  clothing,  1  don't  understand.  But  if  I  was 
Ming  (25  a  week  I  would  rather  pay  (20  for  a  barrel  of  flour  than  be 
litiog  (12  a  week  and  paying  (10  for  it.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at 
igee — in  proportion  to  the  groceries  we  buy.  And  I  find  that  hard 
orkingmen,  whose  flour  will  last  them  from  a  month  to  six  weeks,  ac- 
irding  to  my  experience  in  the  grocery  business,  would  be  most  com- 
rtat>le  on  such  a  plan,  because  their  money  would  go  farther.  The 
irrel  of  flour  that  costs  (10  will  make  one-third  more  bread  than  the 
irrel  of  flour  that  costs  (8— in  the  baking  they  argue  that  way — but 
mi  it  used  to  cost  generally  within  a  dollar  or  two  of  their  wages  to 
ev  it,  and  that  occurred  probably  once  a  month,  so  they  would  have 
IDQy  it  on  installments,  because  they  could  not  pay  for  it  all  at  once. 

OOySBNMBNT  WAOBS   A  PBOPBB  STANDARD. 

Sow,  as  1  said,  1  am  the  political  equal  of  anybody,  and  I  think  that 
loveniment  pay  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  pay  where  it  is  necessary 
liemploy  laborers.  I  am  speaking  of  the  feelings  of  my  own  associ 
ili.  1  do  not  go  around  like  my  friend  of  the  ty|)e,  stick,  and  galleyi 
m  Iboee  that  I  associate  with  don't  see  what  right  the  Government  has 
Ptppoint  a  commission  at  the  Charlestown  navy -yard  to  go  out  to  the 
Ifcent  yards  outside  of  the  navy -yards  to  find  out  what  the  employers 
m  paying  their  men. 

DISOBIMINATIONS    IN  WAGES. 

t 

L   _ 

l^leootend  that  if  that  engineer  in  charge  of  such  a  committee  was  to 

Ct  on  a  tug-boat  iif  Boston  Harbor  he  would  not  get  half  the  wages 
getting  horn  Government,  and  what  right  has  he  to  go  around 
)iiid  out  what  private  individuals  were  paying  their  men  and  ,then 
back  and  cut  down  the  pay  of  the  men  in  the  Government  shops  t 
have  no  right  to  discriminate  against  me.  1  am  in  Government 
^loy  myself.  I  pull  an  oar  every  night  aboard  a  vessel  coming  info 
■Mon.  My  friend,  the  printer,  is  a  protectionist ;  but  you  don't  give 
b  protection  enough. 

V  PBOTBCTION   AGAINST   IMMIGRATION. 

Too  protect  the  manufactures,  but  just  as  soon  as  the  men  get  dis- 
he  can  trot  over  to  England  and  bring  lots  of  lalK)r  here  with- 
bying  any  dut^*  on  the  men  that  he  brings.  Iron  costs  (28  a  ton 
lihidelphia,  and  supposing  the  iron  dealers  here  should  undertake 
iMrike  against  the  iron  manufiicturers  of  Philadelphia,  could  they  go 
^Xorope  and  bring  over  a  lot  of  iron  here  without  paying  duty  on  it  t 
^  Tbea  what  right  has  an  iron  manufacturer  to  send  to  Europe  and 
over  a  lot  of  people  here  to  take  the  place  of  men  who  aire  on  a 
t  That  is  the  way  the  workingmen  are  arguing  about  these 
The  dominant  party  is  losing  strength  in  this  country  every 
by  allowing  men  to  do  that.  1  see  the  Allen  line  of  steamers,  be- 
there  was  a  strike  among  their  men,  brought  a  lot  of  men  from 
to  E^t  Boston  and  gave  to  them  the  places  of  a  numl>er  of 
American  citizt^ns  who  were  paying  taxes  an<l  supporting  their 
and  who  had  to  lie  idle  while  a  lot  of  fellows  from  Canaila 
doing  their  work.    Is  that  protection  t    1  say  protect  the  men. 
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IMMIGRANTS  SHOULD  GO  WEST. 

I  had  no  idea  of  coming  here  until  la«t  night.  I  believe  today  that 
the  United  States  is  an  association  of  States  ander  one  general  goven- 
ment,  and  there  are  lots  of  others  that  believe  that,  and,  of  course*  axty 
or  seventy  or  one  hundred  years  ago  it  was  all  right  to  induce  iNwpk 
to  come  to  the  United  States  and  build  them  up,  but  now  that  the 
XTnited  States  have  become  self-sustaining  I  thiuk  the  line  ought  to  be 
drawn  a  little  close,  and  not  allow  these  people  to  come  here.  Tbm 
farmers  and  people  coming  from  Europe  should  be  sent  oat  West  iiuteid 
of  staying  in  Boston.  The  idea  of  advising  me  to  go  West,  who  have 
never  been  on  a  farm  in  my  life,  and  have  been  handling  goods,  &c,  ii 
absurd.  But  these  farmers  coming  from  Euroi)e  should  l^  sent  Wert, 
and  then  they  would  not  be  taken  in  the  place  of  the  laborers  here. 

NATIONAL  IDEAS. 

These  are  national  ideas  now.  I  am  only  talking  upon  the  plane  of 
political  equality — where  my  vote  counts — because  the  manufactured 
vote  is  no  more  than  mine.  Politics  make  this  country,  and  we  all  iielp 
to  make  the  law- makers,  and  we  are  all  equal  in  that  "respect 

I  saw  that  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  stated  last  night  in  his  testiiDOij 
that  eight  hours  a  day  of  work  would  be  apt  to  fovor  capitalists. 

BOSTON  FIREMEN. 

Then  you  may  as  well  consider  the  city  government  of  Boston  a Ofi* 
talist,  from  the  very  fact  that  she  has  a  fire  department  with  marM 
men  engaged  upon  it  that  are  on  duty  twenty-one  hours  a  day  sU  tke 
year  round.    They  get  every  fourteenth  day  o%  and  ten  dayit^  yea^J 

vacation  ;  but  every  other  day  of  the  year  they  are  on  duty  twentr-oae 
hours,  devoting  twenty-one  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  of  their  tine 
to  thTB  city  of  Boston,  and  don't  see  their  children  once  in  six  mootitf 
unless  in  this  time  they  are  off. 

DAILY   DUTY   TWENTY-ONE  HOURS. 

It  is  an  outrage  and  a  shame  that  the  city  of  Boston  should  be  m 
economical  as  to  demand  twenty-one  hours  of  a  man's  time  in  an  eugiD^ 
house — all  his  time  except  during  meals. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  they  work  every  day  that  way  t — A.  Every  ftir 
teenth  day  they  get  off. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  they  do  with  the  other  three  hoowt- 
A.  They  eat  tlieir  meals ;  they  go  home  to  breakfast,  dinner,  and  snppff. 

Q.  They  are  on  duty  twenty-one  hours  a  day? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tlieii  those  three  hours  are  not  to  sleep  in  ? — A.  No;  they  get  tb«r 
sleej)  in  the  engine-house. 

Q.  And  they  are  only  disturbed  by  lire? — A.  Yes;  but  look  at  the* 
men — married.  They  may  join  the  fire  department  when  single,  apt 
when  they  get  married  and  have  families  they  never  s(»e  their  lamiliii 
or  children. 

PROPOSED  REMEDY. 

Q.  Would  you  double  the  number  of  men  in  the  Are  deiiartmentl- 
A.  1  will  tellyou  what  my  idea  was,  not  taking  the  word  out  of  yo« 
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Moath,  Senator.  I  have  talked  to  firemen,  and  we  have  thought  that 
ht  day  ought  to  be  divided  into  three  watches,  and  have  two-thirds  of 
he  men  on  duty  all  the  time,  but  with  one-third  at  home  ready  for  fire 
fork  in  case  of  necessity ;  to  have  the  society  of  their  families  for  the 
iaie  being.  I  declare,  it  seems  too  bad  to  see  men  devoting  their  time 
irenty-one  hours  out  of  twenty-four  to  the  city  of  Boston,  and  no  time 
O  be  at  their  homes  to  look  a  little  alter  their  children  or  to  be  with 
heir  fiimilies. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  think  the  city  could  afford  itt — A.  Why  shouldn't  itt 
Ike  employ^  spend  their  time  mostly  right  in  Boston.  They  do  not 
feavel  to  Newport  or  such  places;  and  I  think  the  merchants  would 
■llier  see  the  men  get  good  pay,  because  they  wouhl  be  better  citizens, 
Ml  would  spend  more  money  for  the  necessaries  of  life.    When  they 

eooly  $IM  or  (2,  it  leaves  them  nothing  to  spend,  hardly,  after  pay- 
their  rent.  Some  people  who  are  getting  (40  a  month  are  paying 
IKfor  rent  right  here  in  Boston,  and  some  of  the  firemen  that  get  91,000 
ft  year — which  is  (80  a  month — ^pay  (40  a  month  rent 

FOOB  PEOPLE  ON  BOSTON  COMMON. 

:  Under  the  ftwtner  city  administration  there  was  a  lot  of  old  crippled 
MUers  and  <rid  women  that  could  not  do  anything  much  fbr  a  living; 
instead  of  going  to  the  poor-house,  they  had  a  lot  of  little  stands  on 
eommon  where  they  had  been  for  many  years.  But  under  the  ])res- 
citj  government  they  have  all  been  driven  off. 
Why  t — A.  Because  they  say  they  used  to  create  too  much  dirt 
harm  would  it  be  to  have  a  laborer  there  to  clean  the  dirt  off  f 
What  has  become  of  them  t  Did  they  get  employment  aujrwhere 
-^A»  I  dont  know.  sir.  They  wandered  around  and  scattered.  I 
three  or  four  of  tnem  mys  If  that  came  to  me  growling  about  it 
•ayfaig  that  under  a  Bepnbli  i  administration  they  could  have  had 
[good  plMe  on  the  common,  bn[<  under  the  Democratic  administration 
have  been  kicked  out 

What  I  want  to  know  is  what  becomes  of  them  f — A.  Well,  I  don't 

r,  sir.    A  man  said  to  me  last  year,  f^  I  do  not  know  what  to  do ;  I 

to  have  my  taxes  paid."    I  said,  **  What  is  the  matter  f    Said  he, 

have  not  hardly  had  a  day's  pay  since  we  were  turned  off  the  com- 

•'    He  had  one  of  these  cameras — giving  an  exhibition  of  pieturen. 

~  to  go  up  there  myself  of  an  evening  and  take  my  children  along, 

boy  cakes  and  candies  for  them  there,  but  now  I  cant-  do  it.    People 

are  bosy  in  the  day-time  will  often  want  to  go  up  there  in  the  even- 

and  looK  around  and  get  a  little  fresh  air  with  their  children,  and 

harm  is  it  to  buy  a  little  candy  for  them  f    But,  then,  it  makes 

inch  dirt! 

LAWS  TO  BENEFIT  WORKINOMEN. 

They  do  not  like  to  have  peanut  shells  up  there  f— A.  No :  that  is 

dea.    I  am  arguing  this  from  the  poor  man's  standpoint    I  do  not 

what  the  manufacturer's  sentiments  are,  or  what  laws  you  make ; 

I  say  that  the  law-makers  are  put  in  by  the  workingnien,  and  they 

It  to  remember  the  workingmen  when  they  are  making  their  laws. 

ta  especially  true  in  regaid  to  protection.  I  contend  that  a  work- 
in  this  G  ry  has  no  right  to  be  a  freetrader,  because  when 
time  comee      \     U  have  lots  of  growling. 

• 
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PSOTECT  AMBEIOAH  LABOB  AS  TELL  A8  AXBRIOAH  GOOM. 

Z  Bay  if  we  are  to  hare  protectioD,  let  a  Ulxnw  IkKta 

mann&ctored  id  the  UnitM  Statu  In  pnseraiioe  10  uie  laborar  ttal  k 
manofaotnTOd  in  Europe— eveiy  time.  I  aaj  "inotect  Ametkn  U* 
as  well  as  American  goods." 

Q.  Yoa  pnt  it  on  the  groond  that  he  is  an  American  ptodnctkHt- 
A.  Yeit,  air. 

Q.  JnstaSQiaobsoasapieceof  goodsl— A.  Tea.  loin  DotnnAnai- 
flan  man,  bnt  I  claim  America  as  my  ooontzy.  I  was  only  thne  51W1 
old  when  I  came  here,  and  I  don't  know  any  other  conotry. 

Q.  Yon  came  here  as  rav  material;  botinyooreasethe  mannGMtsrrf 
prodoot  ifl  American  t — ^A.  Tea.  I  Bay  that  we^  as  American  chiatns 
onjrtit  to  be  protected  that  way. 

The  Ohaishas.  Yon  know  we  all  hold  that  there  should  he  Mtl 
on  the  raw  materiaL 

The  WiTiTBsa.  That  is  all  ri^t. 

UaoaBAKTS  COiraUlCEBS  AB  TELL  MM  PBODUOEBfl. 

The  Oeaibkas.  Bat  right  on  the  po  ityoaineQtifrii,tb«reis,or«Ni 
a  Tery  serions  problem  involved,aod  Mgieat  deal  of  complaint  h»M 
laid  before  as  growing  ont  of  it.  I  think  yon  woold  lio  well  to  fafuii 
mind  in  connection  with  it,  howefer,  one  eleneot  iti  tlii^  problem  that  p 
not  generally  alladed  to,  as  it  has  been  laid  befoav  114.  Th:tt  b thm, 
that  the  foreigner  who  oomes  here  is  not  merely  a  i  . .  i . : .  r . '  n!  U  J^ 
also  a  ounsnmer,  and  ooming  with,  oftentjinea,  ni<  . 
language  and  no  knowledge  of  our  it  stitntiona  Im  < 
perbape,  more  than  he  oonsnniee.  1  >ther  wmrds,  i<.  .1 
for  all  the  increased  prodootion  that  n  snits  fitmi  hi-  hiltor.  Tli«te» 
diffen^uce  between  the  human  commoaity  coming  hi  ]•'  uiul  the  ntai* 
terial  that  enters  into  tbe  ordinary  manufacture,  in  rliiit  rmpeci;  nai. 
the  man  helps  to  make  a  country,  and  his  family  ad'ls  to  the  popntaOM 
and  helps  to  make  onr  institutions.  So  that,  as  a  result,  we  bitti 
great  {>opalatiou. 

The  Witness.  I  agree  with  you  in  that ;  but  when  I  came  to  8 
it  was  a  town — nearly  forty  years  ago.     It  became  ^elf-sustunin^  < 
I  stated,  this  was  an  association  of  States,  and  there  were  lotoflftj 
ducements  given  to  people  to  come  here  when  the  States  were  notir 
sustaining.    Now  tbat  tbey  are  tbe  line  ought  to  be  drawn  tO|p'~' 
people  that  are  here  now  some  cbance. 

unnaBANT  pabsubs  to  be  tbanspobtbd  to  fabioicq  I 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to  transport  these  peojil*'' 
come  here  to  other  parts  of  the  country  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  tbey  are  farmers  tfaey  should  l)e  takco  a 
land ! — A.  Tea ;  or  down  where  Senator  Pugh  liveis — don-n  Soath 

Q.  Bat  a  great  proportion  of  them  are  operativeN,  are  IheyiMt;! 
would  leave  them  in  the  city,  would  yon  nott— A.  Oh,  no;  rliatl 
very  few  operatives  coming  here. 

host  iumiobants  TILLAOBBS  OB  pakmebs. 

Q.  Most  of  the  iramicrants  who  come  here  conlri  work  bettff « 
land  than  anybody  elsef^— A.  Why,  of  course  tbey  could.  VtfjrM 
them  come  &om  cities.    They  all  oome/rom  Tillages  and  0  '  "~ 
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Well,  if  that  is  the  fact 

le  WmiBSS  (interposing).  I  do  not  know  it;  I  woold  not  Bay  it 
fret 

GLASS  LBOI8LATION  IN  EUBOPB. 

le  Chaibmak.  I  was  going  to  ask  why  the  congested  cities  oC  the 
World  do  not  send  their  overpopulation  to  this  country  any  more 
we  do  ours  to  the  West? — A.  They  do  not  have  so  much  political 
IT  there  as  we  have  here.  I  am  speakiu^  of  the  political  aspect  of 
itoation.  PoliUcally,  we  are  all  equal  in  this  country ;  but  it  is 
ID  in  the  old  country.  They  have  to  make  their  laws  to  suit  a  cer- 
slass  there.  I  have  seen  the  time  that  you  could  join  a  lodge  of 
Vellows  or  Free  Masons  at  a  very  cheap  rate  when  they  were  not 
■staining;  but  as  they  became  more  prosperous  and  became  self- 
dning,  thm  drew  the  lines  closer,  and  made  restrictions  to  their 
ttaitk«i  and  by-laws,  so  that  there  are  some  of  those  associations 
17  that  you  cannot  get  into  at  all,  they  are  so  strict 

BQUAL  LAWS  FOB  ALL  CLASSES. 

m  I  say  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing  in  the  United  States, 
m  a  place  becomes  self-supporting  and  self-sustaining,  each  man 
ig  the  same  politi(»d  rights,  ought  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  hold 

Bin  his  own  hands  without  allowing  strangers  to  benefit  from  it. 
I  the  way  I  look  at  the  United  States.  I  say  the  Oovernment  liiis 
(|ht  to  send  out  commissions  asking  what  outsiders  are  paying 
ketr  employ^  They  have  no  right  to  do  it,  to  discriminate  agsiinst 
twori^ingmen.  Now,  for  instance  (and  I  do  not  care  whether  you 
ffk  tUs  or  not),  I  contend,  looking  at  it  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
t|be  Government  ought  to  use  the  same  endeavors  towards  the  lower 
Itf  employAi  that  it  does  towards  its  higher  class.  Governments 
lUfptmbd  to  interest  themselves  in  favor  of  the  laborer,  and  when 
llftolators  get  to  Congress,  I  think  that,  as  law-makers,  they  ought 
la  discriminate  against  the  laborer  as  much  as  they  do.  I  hope  what 
f  won't  affect  my  position.  I  am  only  an  oarsman. 
m  Chaibmak.  Ton  wiU  not  lose  your  place  if  you  do  make  it 

m  WiTHBSs.  I  am  only  an  oars  man,  and  they  say  you  can  pull  a 
A»wn  in  one-eighth  of  a  mile,  if  you  pull  hard  enough.  I  have 
lA  twenty  miles  in  a  night,  in  hard  Weather ;  but  I  do  not  think 
•Bght  to  work  against  us  and  take  away  our  places  from  us  that 
Mv  had  a  number  of  years. 

TAOATIONS  FOB  $3,000  0LBBK8;  NONE  FOB  LABOBEBS. 


to  have  a  vacation,  but  here  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
word  that  we  cannot  have  a  vacation  unless  we  work  two  weeks' 
I  do  not  call  that  a  vacation  at  all.    It  does  not  make  a 
good  a  dticen  to  be  treated  that  way.    They  give  vacations  to 
that  get  93,000  a  year,  and  do  not  ask  them  to  make  up  the 
and  if  the  Government  does  it  for  those  clerks,  they  ought  to  do 

Do  yoQ  think  you  are  as  much  entitled  to  a  vacation  as  Senators 
^  kbtaiet  officers,  and  all  that  class  of  persons  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in 

assert  that  beret — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 


I 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  go  on. 

The  Witness.  I  was  palling  a  ootton-hook  for  some  time, 
time  they  were  laborers  and  they  coold  not  get  a  vacation.  T 
no  fault  found.  Some  of  them  have  been  sworn  in  and  have  i 
a  vacation,  and  word  has  come  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  it 
same  time,  when  we  went  to  get  our  vacation,  we  were  classed  ti» 
because  we  were  sworn  in  as  officers.  I  do  not  care  to  havi 
out,  because  I  attend  to  my  business.  I  ran  an  elevator  for  J 
son  &  Son,  the  printers  here,  in  Boston,  who  are  now  in  the  1 
Press.  .  I  elevated  paper  up  several  flights  in  Boston  for  sevei 
and  I  have  worked  as  hard  as  any  man,  and  I  am  willing  to 
day.  I  am  not  an  educated  man,  but  I  have  intelligence  enou; 
where  I  am  crowded.  And  I  say  that  where  my  political  ri;;i)t 
to  as  much  as  the  political  rights  of  merchants,  tliey  have  no 
crowd  me  to  the  wall  and  refuse  me  a  vacation  when  clerks  get 
ter  pay  are  allowed  that  privilege.  I  do  not  refer  to  Senatoni 
they  are  elected. 

Q.  Tou  refer  to  salaried  people  t — ^A.  Yes. 

ORGANIZED  OHARITIES. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  t — A.  I  wanted 
about  the  organized  State  board  charities.    Although  a  tempei 
I  was  out  of  a  job  at  one  time,  and  a  man  asked  me  if  I  woul< 
tend  bar.    I  did,  and  I  worked  for  a  long  while ;  and  finally  i 
business  for  myself. 

Q.  In  what  line  t — ^A.  In  the  same  line— the  liquor  busin 
staid  in  it  eighteen  months,  and  it  came  near  ruining  me,  andei 
belonging  to  me.  But  I  became  temperate  in  1873, 1  think  ii 
saw  what  was  going  on  in  the  business,  and  I  could  see  that  t 
lots  of  beer  drank  iu  places — in  residences — while  the  men  w* 
at  their  work.  I  went  to  the  head  of  the  board  of  associated 
in  my  ward,  and  spoke  about  it. 

LIQUOR  SOLD   TO   CHILDREN. 

I  said  I  did  not  find  any  fault  with  a  man  selling  liquor  to 
but  I  did  find  fault  with  places  that  sold  to  children,  and  I 
there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  organization  effected  whereby  n 
be  procured  to  go  to  those  places  and  stop  the  drink.  He  inin 
referred  me  to  another  gentleman.  I  went  to  him  and  spoke  to  b 
scheme;  told  him  what  I  had  seen  in  going  round,  and  that  1 
if  they  could  prevent  the  selling  of  liquor  to  minors,  a  great  ^oc 
be  done.  He  said,  "  If  you  have  any  information  to  give  me  ii 
to  these  places,  you  can  do  so,  and  we  will  see  that  they  are  s 
I  said,  *'  I  am  not  a  spy;  that  is  not  my  idea.  Policemen  will  i 
because  politics  have  an  effect  on  them ;  but  if  you  organize 
fund  and  pay  men  out  of  that  fund,  you  can  get  the  men  that  y 
vent  the  selling  of  liquor  to  minors."  "Oh,  well,"  he  say:* 
you  no  better  information  than  that!"  1  felt  really  that  I  wa 
him  a  good  scheme. 

THE  LAW  AND  ORDER  LEAGUE  OP  BOSTON. 

In  a  very  little  while  I  noticed  that  they  organized  the") 
Order  League,"  and  I  pretend  to  say  that  it  was  my  idea  that  oi 
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;  is  called  the  ^*  Law  and  Order  League,"  in  this  city.  I  am  not  a 
ibitionint,  because  I  think  that  where  most  liquors  are  sold  the  peo 
leoome  richest  in  commerce;  where  people  most  easily  find  that 
ean  get  and  retain  luxuries  they  become  richest  in  time.  Look  at 
loOt  Paris,  and  New  York,  for  instance,  where  you  can  get  any- 
[  you  like, 
ll  iu  regard  to  the  associated  charities,  I  say  they  are  as  for  away 

parity  as  Boston  is  from  Galiiomia. 

You  mean  they  are  difficult  to  get  at  t — ^A.  Yes. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  former  witness  (Mr.  Davenport) 
t^A.  Yes,  sir. 

You  corroborate  what  he  said  t — A*  Yes,  sir. 

momSMSf  EABNINOS  PBOPOBTIONED  TO  BKPLOYEBS  PB0FIT8. 

le  Ghaibman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  say  t — A. 
I,  I  wanted  to  say  that  if  workingmen  are  paid  in  proportion  to  the 
ings  of  any  class  of  manufacturers  so  that  if  they  are  any  way  bon- 
or  Uieir  tendencies  are  to  be  gentlemen,  they  can  put  a  black  suit 
kdbr  iMicks  on  Sunday,  it  would  make  a  great  impit>vement  in  those 
» 1  do  not  know  a  man  who  would  not  rather  be  out  with  a  nice  suit 
ttties  on  on  Sunday,  with  his  children,  than  to  be  bumming  around 
loniers  spitting  tobacco  juice  with  a  pair  of  overalls  on.  ^me  peo- 
lA¥e  to  borrow  a  black  coat  to  go  out  with  their  children  on  Sunday. 

POOB  CLOTHES  0AU8E  POOB  OHUBOH  ATTENDANCE. 

|B  Boeh  people  do  not  care  to  go  to  church  t — A.  That  is  so,  sir.  You 
igot  that  right.  Lots  of  people  do  not  go  to  church  because  they 
b  not  got  the  right  sort  of  clothes. 

|r  I>o  yon  snppose  the  religious  people  of  this  city  know  that  there 
m  minister  who  testified  l^fore  us  in  New  York  that  multitudes  of 
I  people  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  religious  institutions  because 
f  ifere  afraid  that  other  people  were  so  much  better  dressed  than 
fwere  r — A.  I  believe  that  is  the  gospel  truth. 

Bf  Mr.  PuoH : 

I>o  you  know  who  are  to  blame  for  this  position  of  these  |>eoplet — 
man  that  is  going  to  get  a  job  asks  first  for  work.    If  he  gets 
all  right.    When  he  is  sure  that  he  is  there,  then  he  asks  what 
lie  can  get.    That  is  my  case. 

CAUSES  OP  LOW  WAGES  IN  CITIES. 

|W1^  are  wages  lower  than  they  ought  to  bef — A.  It  is  on  account 

S  way  people  live  in  cities.    Now,  8up|)ose  I  lost  my  job  to-morrow 

boating  line,  and  could  not  get  a  job  for  three  or  four  weeks;  I 

"  weU  off  in  the  world^s  goods,  but  I  am  sure  of  a  resting  place, 

!>',  as  long  as  my  father-in-law  lives,    lie  owns  the  house  I  hve 

I  pay  him  a  cheap  rent — well,  really,  I  don't  pay  him  anything, 

» the'house  pays  for  itbelf,  and  I  take  care  of  it    But  I  contend 

the  workingmen  who  have  to  pay  »uv\i  heavy  rents  cannot  sitve 

^ooev.    As  I  was  saying,  if  I  had  to  losi^  m.v  job,  and  had  to  imy 

$16  a  month  rent,  and  could  nor.  got  work  for  three  or  four  weeks, 

would  I  be,  with  the  landlord  alter  me  for  the  rent  f 
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OTBBOBOWDIKO  OP  iUTJUBS  OHB  CUL178B. 


Q.  I  jiiBt  wanted  to  get  your 
of  things  you  are  describing  ^ 
ing  popolation.    . 

Q.  Well,  who  is  to  blame  for  on 
theGpvemment  I  know  that  in  Ji 
and  the  men  were  looked  out,  and.t 
hundred  and  fifty  men  from  there, 

Q.  Then  yon  say  this  erowding  % 
sir. 


^^  ftrtheeonain 

» crowding  of  dtlfla  taj  the 


I  ig  the  eitieBt— Jl  Iihodlnr* 
^ilson^  iilaee  thflie  was  a  shf 
lent  to  Cbnada  and  btMghti 
these  men  staid  in  Bosfeoa. 
es  tNHOL  immigratloBS— A« 


Q.  Allowing  people  to  come  here  V— A.  TeB»  sir* 

OKE  BBXEDY,  BUBBAIX  FOB  BIBB0XIDR  OB  a0KnX»  JUBQBi 


Q.  You  think  tl      01 
think  anything  of  i     L     1 
men  from  bet      ng  1 
migration  to  se      1 

Q.  What  are  yi     u    die 
come  here  t    Are  y      go 


to 

ido 

:  i 

r       r 

iO 


lowed  to  ooinet-^A.  So^I 
irant  to  do  anytfaiBff  to  _ 
1  here  ooi^t  to  be  bvmnssf 
IdbenseftiL    Thiaplaesli 
heir  personal  libertgr  whsa 
in  where  thsy  do  BOt  WHt  tl 


m 


put! 

OOBPOBAXIOBB  DIPOBSFIKO  OHBAB  If  ABOB. 


A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  seen  three  er-Ioads  of  iauuigiaBts 

over  here  for  a  special  pnrpose. 

Q.  What  is  the  result  of  Mnging  them 
place  of  oUier  people  who  are  here. 

Q.  Who  Inrings  them  t— A.  The  corpoiations. 

Q.  Mannfactoring  corporations  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  benefit  do  the  corporations  get  from  bringing  flMnt-A 
They  get  cheaper  help. 

Q.  Then  what  becomes  of  all  this  protection  you  £ftvor  t  who  geBttlj 
benefit  of  itt — ^A.  There  is  no  protection  to  ns  Uien. 

THE  TARIFF  LAW  HO  PBOTBOTION  TO  LABOB. 

Q.  Then  yoa  say  the  tariff  law  does  not  afford  any  protedioo  lifll] 
laboring  class  t — A.  It  does  not ;  that  is  just  my  argument. 

Q.  All  the  benefit  goes  to  the  manafacturer  t— A.  Yes,  sir; 
sively. 

Q.  Then  if  it  keeps  on  that  way  yon  are  not  in  fiivor  of  i( 
course  not. 

ABBITBATION  A  REMEDY  FOB  STBDCBS. 

Q.  Now,  how  do  yoa  propose  to  prevent  the  mannfiustorer 
in  the  benefits  of  the  tariff  t — ^A.  By  having  a  commission  s] 
for  different  poriaons  of  the  United  States :  one  for  the  New 
States,  one  for  the  Soathern  and  Southwestern  States,  one  ht 
Western  States,  &c,  and  when  a  strike  occurs  between  laborers  tsl 
manufacturer,  to  compel  the  people  to  work  for  that  manufiictoran 
arbitration  is  entered  into,  and  undertake  not  to  illow  a  man  to 
the  establishment ;  that  is,  if  it  is  going  to  hurt  the  employer  or  is 
way  destroy  his  interests ;  make  a  law  compcJliuff  workingmen  lo 
for  the  manufacturer  until  the  arbitration  board  looks  into  it 

Q.  What  government  in  this  country— dty.  State,  or  Fedei 
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power  to  compel  people  to  work  against  their  will  t — ^A.  You  are 

law-makers. 

(.  I  know,  bat  what  power  have  we  got  to  take  away  the  right  of  a 

i  to  work  as  long  as  and  for  whom  he  pleases  t    What  would  be- 

le  of  the  liberty  of  the  people  if  we  were  to  take  away  that  right 

bw  t«>A.  Well,  the  manuflEicturers  organize  an  association. 

b;  PUOH.  Well,  that  is  private. 

%t  Witness.  Yes ;  but  it  is  in  entire  opposition  to  the  rights  of  the 

Adngmen.    The  worklngmen  could  organize  an  association  in  oppo- 

M  to  that  probably,  and  would  it  not  be  better  to  make  a  law  to 

iWne  these  two  elements  together  socially  than  to  have  them  forever 

king  and  closing  up  mills  and  sending  outside  for  foreign  laborers, 

I  things  of  that  kind  t    Would  it  not  be  better  to  appoint  a  commis- 

I  or  board  of  arbitration  to  look  into  these  matters  t 

|»  I  nodce  by  the  newspapers  t       some  workinffmen  at  Saint  Louis 

Hi  been  striking  within  uie  la  i^      ree  or  four  cays,  and  that  they 

jjl  held  a  ooovention.  and  ha\e  voted  universally  against  settling 

w  dUBcuIties  by  arbitration.    How  are  you  going  to  agree,  then, 

M  a  remedy  t 

^JAOK  AT  THB  BSNOH  AND  JACK  AS  A  BOSS." 

L  I  nnst  BBiW  to  yoa  that  we  have  never  had,  in  my  estimation,  proper 
ddngmeo'b  leaden,  for  Jack  at  the  bench  and  Jack  as  a  boss  are  two 
kvBot  men. 

ir.  PuoH.  I  agree  with  you« 

mb  Witness.  I  can  certify  to  it  by  illustrating  a  strike  in  the  office 
mb  dmly  Evening  Voice.  There  was  a  young  Scotchman  in  that 
lie  who  could  talk  eloquently.  In  time  he  became  superintendent  of 
Iedd  foundry  in  the  West,  and  they  were  having  a  grand  public  meet- 
( at  Faneuil  Hall  to  raise  stock  for  the  daily  Evening  Voice.  He 
Mb  back  and  said  that  when  he  was  a  workingman  he  did  every- 
m  be  possibly  could  for  their  interests,  '^  but  now,''  he  says,  *^  since 
mtt  become  superintendent  of  this  iron  foundry  I  cannot  take  an 
Na  part  with  the  men,  for  if  I  should  I  should  lose  a  salary-  of  $4,000 
JjtjMO  a  year."  That  is  why  I  say  that  Jack  at  the  bench  and  Jack 
are  two  different  men.  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  have  prob- 
made  a  fool  of  myself  this  m  ming. 

Ohaisman.  NotatalL 

PuoH.  Too  have  spoken  a  great  many  truths  and  given  a  good 

foets. 

Witness.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  appeared  before  a 
jWinrui  in  my  life,  and  I  foel  much  obliged  to  you  gentlemen. 


ON,  Mass.,  October  18, 1883. 
TdfOTHT  D.  STOWezamin 

Bj  the  Ohaxsxan: 

Yoa  are  a  physidan  t — ^Answer.  Yes. 
Toa  Uve  at  Fall  Biver  t— A.  Yes. 

CONDITION  OF  FALL  BIVEB  OPERATIVKS. 

Won^  you  st  w  yi     ba     m  to  appear  before  the  committee, 

•  joar  object  lui  ui  is,  and  at  whose  request  you  come; 
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i  tl       B^veofi  the  benefitof  any  observations  Toa  choose  to  lay  he- 
re     1 — ^A.  Mr.  Bobert  Howard,  of  oar  city,  ji»Ued  on  me  yasteriy, 
u<  me  to  appear  here  to-day  befixre  yoor  eommittoe  to  ght 

irer       b     i.Yl  oonld  relatinff  partioalarly  to  thepliyaieslail 
n       ail     L  t     moral  eondmon  of  the  operatives  aadkbosil 

i  JEW .         .  I  have  made  no  notes,  and  I  hardly  knov  wm 

yi    rp     lis:  buifx  wonld  as  soon  answer  questions  as  to  mabsaqr  4!^ 

JL      buAii     jv.  We       ittoflnd^    ^  how  the  woddag  people sf Ml 
:    ver  1    )  living     id      j       Yi  dl  ns  that  in  the  wagr  in  vUih 

0  I  u  w<  mnio  \  \  die  one  ondentaading  the  9^ 
j<  .ad  I  ut  }  u  *8  u  it  Just  tell  OS  the  eonditiflirf 
t     o         ives  i      e,  in ;      re     i  ^     ,  bearing  in  mind  that  we  wnii 

I     uave  it  w      mt  pr        i        ii  w  as  a  prepared  statoBCBk 

j.^     WmcBSS.  X  na^                v  ail '.  ver  aboat  eleven  yeassi  thosglk 

1  have  been  one  y  «eui»  am  dmt  time.  As  a  physicisD  til 
sorgeon,  of  coarse.  ±  nave  been  » intocontact  with  all  dssHsrf 
pec^  there,  particalarly  the  classes,  tiie  opeiattvessf  III 
city. 

TH9IB  PHTSIOAL  AKD  MORAL  WBLFABBL 


With  regard  to  the  effect  of  t  ntindastrial  system  npontUr 

physical  and  moral  welfisffe,  I          a  p  it  was  of  such  i^  dumstorn 

to  need  mending,  to  say  tiie  1          Ix  leds  some  radical  seme^y*  OB 

laboring  popalation  is  made  up  very  gely  of  fixreignera,  men,  woMib 

and  children,  who  have  either  v(  lly  come  to  StsB  Btveiv  ^^ 

have  been  inanced  to  come  there  by  •  mannJhotnieBB. 

PHTBIOiJLLT  BWABnOO. 

As  a  class  they  are  dwarfed  physically.  Of  coarse  there  are  exoep* 
tions  to  that;  some  notable  ones.  On  looking  over  their  conditioo  asii 
weighing  it  as  carefully  as  I  have  been  able  to,  I  have  come  to  the  ooi- 
cloBion  that  Uie  character  and  qaality  of  the  labor  which  they  hm 
been  doing  in  times  past,  and  most  of  them  from  childhood  np,  hssbeai 
and  is  such  as  to  bring  this  condition  npou  them  slowly  and  stesifatr 

THE  EFFECT  OF  LONG  HOUBS  AND  HABD  WORK. 

They  are  dwarfed,  in  my  estimation,  sir,  as  the  minority  of  men  asi 
women  who  are  brought  np  in  factories  most  be  dwaifdd  nndcr  tte 
present  industrial  system;  because  by  their  long  hoursof  iu-<loorliAar 
and  their  hard  work  they  arc  cut  off  from  the  benefit  of  breatbingtiraih 
air,  and  from  the  sights  that  surround  a  workman  oatside  a  miD.  Be* 
ing  shut  u()  all  day  long  in  the  noise  and  in  the  high  temperatoreof 
these  mills,  they  become  physically  weak. 

INSUFFICIENT  CLOTHINO  AND  FOOD. 

Then,  most  of  them  are  obliged  to  live  from  hand  to  mootli,  or,ift 
least,  they  do  not  have  sufQcient  food  to  noarish  them  as  they  needti 
be  nourished.  Those  things,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  haw  H 
limit  their  clothing  supply — this  constant  strain  npon  the  operative-^l 
tend  to  make  him  on  the  one  hand  uneasy  and  restless^or  on  the  ether 
hand  to  produce  discouragement  and  recklessness.  They  make  hiR 
careless  in  regard  to  his  own  condition.  All  those  things  combined  Ml 
to  produce  what  we  have  in  Fall  Biver. 
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MORAL  CONDITION  OF  FALL  BITER  0PERATITB8. 

)  flrsty  as  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  operatives  of  Fall  Biver. 
ao  far  as  crime  is  concerned  we  have  qaite  as  little  crime  there 
ly  oit^  of  its  size.  We  have  a  population  rising  on  50,000.  There 
position  at  times,  and  nndei  certain  pressure,  tor  some  opera- 
I  violate  the  law,  to  pilfer,  on  mething  of  that  kind,  and  I  think 
m  out  of  'not  what  is  called  -  oure  cussedness,"  but  a  desire  to 
some  physical  want.  For  ini  i  e,  a  man  wants  a  coat  and  has 
b  means  of  earning  it,  and  h  i»  b  of  .employment,  and  being 
I  with  the  cold,  and  with  no  ]  ct  of  getting  employment,  or 

iDff  a  coat  by  honest  means,  Is  s  one.  Or  perhaps  he  steals 
i  the  same  principle. 

COKPARATITBLY  LITTLE  CRIME. 

ID  far  as  crime  is  concerned,  we  have  comparatively  little.  Bat 
do  say,  and  what  has  been  on  my  mind  ever  since  I  came  to  Fall 
with  reference  to  operatives  there,  is  the  peculiar  impress  they 
0  liear,  a  sort  of  d^ected,  tired,  worn-out,  discouraged  appear- 
lowing  out  of  the  bad  influences  of  long  hours  of  labor,  the  dose 
Bent  of  the  mills,  the  din  of  the  machinery,  their  exclusion  from 
Bleroourse,  except  at  night. 

CAUSES  OF  INTEMPSRANCS. 

I  think  we  can  look  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  the 
f  at  large  is  endeavoring  to  solve— that  with  reference  to  the  in- 
ile  habits  of  the  labonng  classes  and  the  operatives — in  those 
lat  I  have  mentioned. 

LIQUOR  DRANK  TO  STIMULATE  80CIABILITT. 

m  questioned  many  though tftil  men  and  women  in  regard  to  that. 
laidL  *^  Why  is  it  that  at  night  particularly  you  frequent  the  dram- 
Why  is  it  that  by  day  you  drink ;  that  you  store  enough  even 
day  in  your  houses  f  The  answer  is,  "  Well,  doctor,  I  tell  you 
t  is  this,  there  is  a  sense  of  fatigue  over  us  which  we  do  not  know 
overcome,  and  which  we  must  overcome  for  the  tii  being  if 
» to  have  any  social  qualities  of  an  evening,  and  we  <  I't  do  it 
Iteking  something  which  will  bridge  over  the  time  t  make 
It  the  emergency  of  the  evening  or  the  oo  i.''  Fun  i< 
Kmtive  being  in  the  mill  all  •  1<  r  c<  «  uut  at  nigh^  u  ii. 
•q1>'  time  he  has,  unless  h     i     s  i     ui      -      d  »t 

!— in  which  to  visit  his  friendi    w  n  i  :  huu  i 

t  the  city.    Families  are,  of  course,  i      \      %i      u  ij.    x     r 

hicr  brought  over  here  by  tht)  manu  ts     >r  ci       on     in 

»    One  person  finds  a  place  in  one  mm,  i  x        in  ] 

Ibey  have  no  means  of  communication  lu  avu  ex<  .ai» 
Ir  on  Sunday.    Now,  they  say  to  tl     iselves,  -^  How  t  fit 

lii  for  this  social  intercourse-^what  >  deem  a  ^c  ly  r  The 
iithat  a  man  steps  into  a  lagerbeer  saloon,  or  <  lutoa  phice 

be  gets  stronger  liquor,  and  he  takes  a  glass  of  ii,  and  iu  a  few 
i  ke  begins  to  leei  stimulating  iufiuence  of  the  liquor,  and 
m  bim  up.  But  I  have  said,  *^  How  does  this  make  you  feel  t 
f  you  have  been  feeling  fatigued  in  the  evening  and  discouraged ; 
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that  your  future  does  not  look  bright;  how  do  yon  feel  when  yoa  gvt 
the  liquor  f  "  Why,"  he  will  say,  "it  covers  that  all  up ;  we  lose  all 
thought  of  that,  and  for  the  time  being  we  feel  well.''  And  so  they  go 
on  from  day  to  day,  and  from  night  to  night. 

XONBT  WASTED  IN  DRAM-SHOPS  TO  PRODUCE  FORGBTFTTIJnEflB. 

Now,  after  all,  I  do  not  know  of  many  drunkards  in  Fall  River,  but 
this  is  true :  the  operative  spends  his  5,  10,  or  15,  or  25  cents  a  niidit 
for  liquor,  and  it  is  so  much  lost  money  to  him,  and  yet  he  feels  impelled 
to  it,  because  he  does  not  know  how  otherwise  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  evening.  It  does  not  seem  to  affect  his  consdtii- 
tion,  and  most  of  them  keep  up  pretty  well,  but  some  succumb  to  it. 
Others  who  cannot  succumb  to  the  influences  of  lager-beer  often  resort 
to  stronger  liquors,  such  as  brandy,  whisky,  and  so  on,  to  stimulaie  tbea 
more,  b^ause  they  require  more  and  more  to  keep  up  the  effect  Thoie 
go  down  to  the  drunkard's  grave. 

PAUPERS  AT  THIRTY-PIVB  OR  PORTY. 

I  should  say  that  the  average  man  there  who  reaches  that  conditioi 
gets  to  be  a  pauper  at  thirty-five  or  forty.  The  women,  particularly  the 
English  women,  brew  their  own  beer  to  some  extent,  but  they  bij 
largely  of  the  stores  and  keep  beer  in  their  houses  for  the  day.  It  ii  t 
common  thing  for  these  bar-keepers  to  peddle  around  beer  and  lie,  to 
leave  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  bottles  of  ale  a  week  at  a  house.  Al- 
most every  Saturday  some  families  will  put  in  from  a  dosen  to  two  doM 
bottles  of  ale. 

DRINKINa  TO  RELIEVE  MENTAL  DEPRESSION. 

Now,  it  is  invariably  the  testimony  of  the  more  intelligent  men  wad 
women  in  answer  to  tlie  question,  "  Why  do  you  persist  in  driDkiogf" 
"  It  makes  us  feel  better;  we  are  relieved  of  the  ennui  of  life;  weii^ 
relieved  of  mental  depression  for  the  time  being,  an«i  att^^r  the  evening"** 
social  engagements  are  over  we  get  houie  and  go  to  bed,  and  think  noU- 
ing  of  it,  and  next  day  resume  our  day's  work.^  And  so  it  goes  on  fioa 
day  to  day. 

QUALITY  OF  THE  FOOD. 

Now,  there  are  other  things  which  hinge  u]>on  low  wages  and  loif 
hours  of  labor  to  demoralize  the  operative.  For  instance,  his  food.  1 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  great  mass  of  operatives  there  are  fororf 
to  buy  the  cheapest  food.  They  go  to  the  meat  stores  and  ponrhJi* 
jointvS,  which,  of  course,  made  up  into  a  soup,  generally  makes  good 
food,  but  it  does  not  do  to  have  soup  all  the  time.  Then' they  porcbi* 
the  cheapest  vegetables  and  endeavor  to  make  the  money  go  as  fw 
it  possibly  will  to  supply  their  wants.  But  all  that  produces  thisooe- 
dition:  they  lack  that  sort  of  nutrition  which  is  essential  to  an  incre*!' 
of  iiber  and  flesh,  and  to  maintain  that  elasticity  which  they  oogbt  to 
have  for  the  performance  of  a  fair  amount  of  labor.  I  think  if  XhefocA 
of  the  operatives  could  be  increased  it  would  be  better. 

INSUFFICIENT  AS  TO  QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY. 

Q.  You  mean  increased  in  quantity,  in  quality,  or  both  t — A.  1 
both. 
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Q.  Too  mean  that  thej  do  not  have  enough  to  eat  f — A.  Many  of  them 
lo  not;  th^  are  limited  in  amount.  I  have  occasion  almost  every  day 
0  aee  the  manner  in  which  the  average  operative  hnn  his  table  spread, 
md  certainly  it  seems  to  me  eminently  proper  that  if  it  Ik*  within  the 
leope  of  human  legislation,  or  within  the  scope  of  the  religion  which 
■eo  and  women  profess,  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes 
who  are  our  producers,  it  should  be  done.  We  shoiihl  lift  them  up  in 
he  aeale  of  humanity  physically,  mentally,  and  morally.    That  is  the 

Cit  work  to  be  done;  and  I  do  not  see  under  our  present  infernal  sys- 
of  political  economy  that  any  good  can  be  rea<;heil.   The  whole  thing 
be  changed. 

THE  TENEMENTS. 

regaid 
.Mstiooa  have 
lie  Weetamoe 

iwttyfifcir , „ .   

Rnts  are  neglected.  Whether  this  is  because  the  manufacturers,  or 
Heir  agents,  think  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  kee]>  up  with  the  de- 
Moctive  propensities  of  their  tenants  or  not,  or  whether  it  is  from  sheer 

^leet  I  cannot  sav,  but  I  know  the  defective  conditi«>n  of  these  tene- 

ita  seems  to  be  from  sheer  neglect  in  many  case^. 

[  BADLY  OONSTRUOTED,  UNHEALTHILY   LOCATED. 

[ 

^  For  inatanoe,  the  Blade  boildings  are  very  badly  located.  The  tene* 
MBtB  were  very  hastily  constructed,  and  are  i)ooriy  constru($te«l,  so  that 
Uka  average  amount  of  ftiel  which  the  operative  has  to  use  has  to  be  in- 
Kd— fiideed,  has  to  be  nearly  doubled — in  onler  to  heat  these  lumses 
the  winter.  The  access  to  these  houses  is  in  many  instances  very 
niey  are  very  near  a  swamp  where  the  drainage  is  very  bad ; 
Ihioogh  the  summer  time  water  and  mire  are  Hteadily  up^in  the 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  building.  It  is  a  noisome,  disgusting 
.  IhAve  noticed^  on  goingin  and  out  of  these  buildings  many  times, 
the  steps  were  out  of  repair  for  long  periods.  There  were  some 
of  the  Slade  buildings  where  the  boimis  of  the  steps  were  out  and 
ddldren  and  the  tenants  themselves  were  likely  to  break  their  limbs 
ifljnre  themselves  seriously  while  going  up  and  down  those  steps  in 
darkness  of  the  night  by  falling  through  the  loose  steps.  Nothing 
boe  about  it  through  the  sheer  neglect  and  the  penuriousness  of  the 
^rs  of  the  mill.  There  are  some  corporations  at  Fall  River  that 
notable  exceptions  in  this  respect,  though  they  have  not  done  e very- 
tliat  could  be  done,  by  any  means. 

Had  yoQ  not  better  specify  some  of  those  so  as  to  give  the  good 

tlie  benefit  of  their  goodness  t — ^A.  I  do  not  care  to  mention  names, 

the  committee  desire,  although  I  shidl  not  be  backward  in  that 

if 


CORPORATIONS  WHICH  FURNISH  BETTER  TKNEMENT8. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  ought  to  do  so. 

the  Witness.  WelU  sir,  so  far  as  my  observation  go<*s,  I  would  say 
tbeCresoent  Mills, the  Weetamoe,  the  Mi^hanics,  the  Nurragans<»tt, 
Border  City  (No.  I  and  No.  2),  the  King  Philip's  to  some  extent;  the 
(tlioug  I  a  few  of  the  Osbomo  tenemoutH  are  in  bad  lociitions) 
aseeplions  to  the  rolOi  and  I  hear  very  little  complaint  brought 
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against  those.  On  the  other  hand,  I  ooold  nase  oorponttoas  ttan 
which  are  foond  fault  with  by  the  operativea,  and  thcgr  an  nvkelMS 
general  thing  by  those  who  look  into  these  matters  as  not  betngene^ 
what  they  sboidd  be. 

man  waoxs  and  ooob  TBiixiaBirra  pbxtbnt  anizss. 

ByMr.  PuaH: 

Q.  In  respeet  to  ttiose  mills  t<  q  have  exoepted,  I 

von  to  s^y  that  the  pay  is  hig  r,  the  eonditioa  of  the 
better  every  way.  Why  do  you  at  li  them  in  die  lemarka  BsisW 
A.  Becaose  in  the  King  Philii:  lis  they  mannfiiotove  a  sspfihr 
quality  of  doth,  and  I  think  the  operatiyea  norsu   I  hvs 

never  heard  of  a  strike  u,  i      as  a  ffeaeral  tkfaig  this  appin 

alsoto  the Devoll  Mills,  jl  wise  leewporatiimiaavctysaagss^ 
and  seem  to  take  eare  of  ti  i  n  ts,  or  to  give  aaeh  atliatioi  m 
secures  it.  They  seem  to  fiimii  i  better  qoartera  and  look  ate 
tiieir  interests.    I  do  not  1  pay  tbdr  opefattvea  a^j  mm} 

but  they  certainly  do  more  ou  <    ler  coipoiaaoii  tomake  it  m» 

fortable  for  their  help. 

NO  PBOSPBOT  09  mPBOTBiaBHT. 

Q.  Are  they  able  in  tl  mills  you  have  excepted  to  «*  bettw  IMt 
How  do  they  manage  tl  t— A.  Well,  I  think  as  a  row,  ao  te  asM 
is  concerned,  in  nearly  au  » mills  of  I  ill  River,  with  perium  tat  m 
three  or  four  exceptions,  t  ibodis  i  y  nearly  the  aaoie*  thssifii 
occupy  a  better  position,      h  o^  erseera,  aiid  thoaa  whagslli^ 

ter  pay ,  because  they  are  sp  >r       r  be  working  upoift  a  tUaftMik 

are  enabled  thereby  to  have  muto  of  loe  comforts  of  lifr^ ;  bnt  the 
age  operative— for  instance,  the  average  weaver — ^in  Fall  River 
just  about  RO  year  in  and  year  out,  aud  l  do  not  see  that  he  can  ckaiiie 
his  condition  very  much  on  pressure.  Of  course,  if  you  couM  iifdi 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  drink  the  necessity  and  duty  of  absiMln- 
ing  drink,  and  being  at  home  early  and  sleeping  as  long  as  powkk^ 
they  would  be  physically  better,  but  that  would  be  at  the  loss  of  tMr 
social  ties,  and  they  want  to  sec  their  fellows  of  course. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  there  any  means  taken  to  give  them  amusements  in  tbeevca 
iiif^s,  by  means  of  lectures  or  libraries,  or  anything  of  that  kind! 

NO   AMUSEMENTS  PROVIDES. 

A.  Not  very  much.    We  have  a  city  library  and  it  is  frequented ttfj 
much  by  the  operatives  ;  for  even  if  they  do  not  read  much  th^y  ire  i  < 
t  Uinking  class,  ami  they  are  probing  this  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  tbcf 
are  the  ones  that  are  finding  fault  with  the  system. 

LABOR  AGITATORS  NOT  SELF-SEEKING. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  your  idea  about  this :  Many  people  say  tM 
these  labor  agitators  are  a  set  of  men  who  are  looking  for  their  piiaoHi 
ap^jraiidizenuMit. — A.  I  do  not  believe  th.at  that  is  so,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  that — I  mean  the  men  who  are  Sff^ 
ing  the  labor  question  f — A.  I  do  not  know  any  agitator  in  Fidl  Biisr 
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rbo  has  auy  thiuff  at  heart  except  the  good  of  his  fellow  men.    I  think 
be  statemeots  of  those  \rho  stigmatize  them  as  discreditable  are  en- 
irdy  at  variance  with  the  truth  and  with  the  fact. 
Q.  You  have  some  acquaintance  with  them,  I  take  it  f — A.  Tes. 

LABOR  AOITATORg  THINKING  MEN. 

Q.  What  about  their  intellectual  qualities  t — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
if  more  than  half  a  doxen  who  may  be  culled  agitators  in  Fall  Biver, 
iftd^  indeed,  I  think  that  number  may  be  reduced.  The  most  prominent 
MMi  th^^  DOW  among  the  laborers,  that  is.  a  man  connected  with  the 
^tanixation  of  laborers,  is  Mr.  Howard.  He  is  a  man  of  iutelligeiH-i*, 
ttd  haa  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  this  labor  question.  He  is  of 
I  very  nervous  temperament  So  far  as  his  ideas  are  concerned — his 
iMi  to  benefit  his  fellows — they  are  all  right ;  but  he  may  have  some 
that  are  fsi  in  advance  of  his  fellows. 


By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  I  do  not  nnderatand  that  t  i  ch  of  men  that  are  condemned  as 
ll^latora,  miaehiefmakers,  and  u  isers,  are  actual  workers,  but  men 
H  the  ^  make/'  who  appeal  to  t  prejudices  of  their  class  for  their  own 
iMtah  naes  in  some  ontside  mai  r.  It  is  not  the  actual  workers  that 
IritiUe.  I  do  not  understand  tnat  that  term  covers  tlie  workers. — A. 
1^1,  that  class  may  not  do  very  much  of  that  sort  of  work,  but  they 
hfaik  and  aid  Uie  others. 


MB.  HOWARD  AS  A  LABOR  AGITATOR. 


Mr.  PuoH.  Mr.  Howard,  I  regard  as  a  man  of  intelligence.    I  have 

him  testify.    He  seems  to  be  familiar  with  this  whole  question, 

to  have  devoted  a  great  dei    of  thought  to  it,  and  I  think  he  thor 

ly  onderstands  the  rehition  uf  labor  and  capital,  and  the  responsi- 

and  failures  of  each. 

Chairman.  We  called  M  .  Howard  before  us,  and  we  have  had 

just  such  representative  n      as  he  from  all  parts  of  the  C(»untr}'. 

eoDgresa  of  the  Federation  ui  Labor  from  all  parts  of  the  country 

a  meeting  in  New  York  whi     we  were  there,  and  we  called  many 

ttMsir  men  to  testify ;  but  the;    were  denounced  as  cranks  and  agita- 

I  do  not  know  who  were  ]      rred  to  unless  those  were  the  men. 

have  had  nosuch  men  as  Senauir  Pugh  has  been  describing — outside 

Sm  who  stir  uz^  strife  among  others  for  their  own  benefit.    Do  you  know 
aay  such  men  in  Fall  Biver  f 
The  W1TNS88.  Ko,  sir;  I  do  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  If  yoo  know  any  such  I  would  like  to  have  that  distinction 

I  know  that  among  the  manufacturers  there,  men  of  that  kind 

hrMMled  as  agitators,  ana  that  they  have  some  desire  for  their  own 

ent. 

Is  Mr.  Howard  sometimes  called  an  agitator  t — A.  He  is  regarded 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  man  except  Mr.  Howard  and  his  astio- 

who  are  stigmatized  as  agitators  down  there  1 — A.  Well,  I  am 

latized  myself  to  some  extent  on  account  of  my  radical  views  there. 

always  ready  when  I  see  injustice  to  talk  against  it.    That  is  a 

of  my  democracy. 

Too  use  the  wonl  <'  democracy  ^  in  its  lKx>ud  sense  T — A.  Yes ;  not 
pdUtiealsei 
Ohairmi      Yon  may  go  on  with  anything  you  wish  to  say. 
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THX  SLAiyB-lEXIX  TXNBMXNTS. 

The  Witness.  IwasspeaUngoffhemwifhieferaoeetotliedMHi 
of  the  tenementB. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  w     Is  r  idatiye  to  the  Slade-MffltSBM 

and  the  condition  of  tne  luiv  \  in  those  tenements,  and  the 
venienoes  offered  by  the  c  unny.  They  are  saeh  to-day*  so  te  ss 
cognizant  of  them,  as  to  d«  id  that  something  be  said  about  thai 
have  no  axes  to  grind.  I  unve  al  >ng  qnietly  in  my  pmftsriw: 
when  it  is  necessary  for  me  as  a  dtfasen  testate  what  I  think  kiif 
defense  of  Justice  I  do  it  without  1    jt  or  &vor. 

This  corporation,  I  said,  neglects  the  welibre  of  its  operatives.  1 
give  yon  an  illostration :  I  have  spoken  of  the  drainage  and  veafli 
and  tiie  bad  location  of  the  buildings. 

ILLUBTBA^OK  OP  mBOUBOT. 

Butinrega     to  v  e  in  FUi  Biver,  it  is 

cellent  water  as  <     i     »     i      in      »  oountiy,  and  the 
great  expense      prov     ^ifun    1     ire  is  ja  single  source  of  watar  fl 
and  that  is  ouuioor.    x  ho  do  the  work  Ibr  the  ftmOifi 

obliged^  summer  and  n  .  w  go  out  of  tlie  building  and  go  vpe 
the  streets  betwi  tnel  i  9  and  take  the  water  firom  a  siagfe 
stockorfromasingii  dwj    n      lacaliberofseven-eighthsorsaj 

If  they  have  young  cuuuren  y  e  them,  of  course,  in  tlielioosei 
they  go  out.  They  are sutrieca  toi  eehangesof  temperature  whiA 
have  to  meet  on  passing  ftom  n  atmosphere  to  a  ocrid,  aadfi 

number  of  accidents  have  p     b  in  those  tenements  (tluit  ii,  vl 

the  time  the  corporation  1  existence)  from  soalmngs  sm  t 

ing  of  children  on  stovec  la,  m  one  iray  and  another,  during  theibi 
of  their  mothers  iu  looking  after  t    se  things. 

That  ought  to  be  corrected.  I  ao  not  think  it  is  true  of  the  oor; 
tions  of  Fall  River,  as  a  general  thing,  that  they  leave  things  io 
way.  Most  of  the  places  are  furnished  with  water,  and  they  bsT) 
cess  to  it  over  the  sink.  It  strikes  me  that  that  all  grows  oat  o( 
closeness  with  which  that  corporation  attempts  to  runs  its  mills. 

THE  OPEBATIVES  READEBS  AND  THINKEBS. 

The  operatives  of  Fall  River,  as  a  rule,  read  a  great  deaL  A  k 
them  (and  those  are  the  thinkers)  ponder  these  questions  very  mm 
take  newspapers  of  radical  character,  some  English,  but  gene 
American,  while  the  rest  read  light  literature  that  enables  them  to: 
about  something  oatside  of  their  own  kind  of  labor,  and  they  ^ 
away  the  time  that  way,  and,  to  some  extent,  gain  a  little  knovk 
But  a  few,  perhaps  10  per  cent.,  may  be  20  per  cent,  of  the  openl 
of  Fall  River  read  better  books  and  seek  information  to  store  1 
minds. 

OABEWOBN  AND  DEJECTED  OONDITION  OF  OPEEATIVES. 

I  think,  sir,  that  the  one  thing  which  strikes  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
will  take  a  little  time,  say  a  few  days,  in  Fall  River,  is  this:  the  ; 
manner  in  which  the  operatives  live,  their  careworn  and  dejected 
dition.  It  is  certainly  a  subject  of  remark  among  the  men  in  nj 
fession,  and  among  men  in  the  legal  profession.    1  have  hssid  I 
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Memeii  of  the  Fall  River  bar  lueiitioii  it  iiiyself—thiR  peculiar,  care* 
u,  dejected  appearance  of  the  operatives ;  the  dwarfed  appearance 
condition—  and  they  have  raised  a  question  as  to  the  cause  and  the 
a. 

THS  OAUSE  AND  THE  CURE. 

l»  If  there  were  not  other  particulars  as  to  the  conditions  you  might 
•  the  qaestionof  cure,  having  stated  the  cause  f — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
m  Uiat  I  have  stated  the  caose  perfectly.  I  may  be  very  radical  in 
Bd  to  these  qaestionSi  and  I  try  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things.  My 
lloD  is  that  three  or  four  of  the  main  features  of  our  political  economy 
rire  to  be  materially  changed  before  you  can  expect  to  benefit  the 

MONOPOLIES  TO  BE  BROKEN  UP. 

I  the  first  place.  I  think  monopolies  should  be  broken  up,  and  that 
Monopolies  of  the  many  shoold  be  broken  up  or  changed  so  that' 
m  eould  be  no  monopolization  of  it;  and  that  the  monopoly  of 
iq^ortation  should  be  materially  changed.    Many  other  things  would 

leeetsary,  but  I  think  tiiose  features  of  our  political  economy 

li»  Chairman  (interposing).  The  land,  money,  and  transportation  f 
ke  Witness,  x  es — ought  to  be  materially  ehanged. 

yiEWS  ON  THE  LAND  QT7E8TION. 

^  III  what  respect f — A.  I  think  that  the  land  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
IjCDt— land  not  sold — shoald  be  reserved  for  actual  settlers,  in  quan- 

fsoiBcient  for  their  necessities,  and  no  more. 
How  large  lots.   Ton  know  that  is  the  law  now  f — A.  That  would 
tmd  upon  the  quality  of  the  land.    I  should  think  as  a  rule  50  to 
seres  would  be  sufBdent  for  any  person  to  have  to  cultivate. 

MODIFIOATION  OF  THE  HOMESTEAD  LAW. 

^  Would  yon  apply  the  homestead  law,  but  reduce  the  quantity  so 
h  have  some  for  the  ftituref — A.  I  would  reduce  the  quantity.  Of 
mechanics,  men  who  follow  mechanical  pursuits,  do  not  require 
h  land;  but  every  man  ought  to  be  entitled  to  what  would  be 
for  a  garden,  and  a  commodious  building  spot,  so  that  his 
M  should  not  be  so  near  his  neighbor's  as  to  be  exposed  to  fire  or 


phncici 


OOD^  LAWS  NULLIFIED  BT  HUMAN  LAWS. 


the  Government  should  see  to.    I  do  not  know  why  this  Gov- 
should  neglect  that  provision  for  each  and  every  person.    1 
ttiie  violation  of  God's  laws  in  regard  to  these  things  has  brought 
all  our  troubles,  and  we  have  attempted  to  a(\just  them  by  weak 
[human  laws,  frequently  taking  away  the  liberties  of  the  people  and 
Whig  them  more  than  anything  else. 

OEANT8  FOEFEITED  AND  LABOE  ESTATES  DISTBIDUTED. 

lands  which  have  been  so  profusely  given  to  railroad  con>ora- 

which  they  b-n^*-*  •''^t  ^med,  and  which  it  can  be  shown  th€»y  have 

led,  and  ht  ^  ted,  should  be  restored  to  the  people,  and 

Ion  is  lation  ailvanoes  it  will  be  necessary-  to 
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flx  it  80  that  here  or  in  New  York,  or  anvwheie  in  Koitlieni  Btitct 
irhere  land  is  high  the  targe  estates  shonld  be  broken  np  on  the  dcitt 
of  the  occupant  It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  go  firom  Fall  BiTcranl 
get  cheap  land  any  where  this  side  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  wkn 
he  has  got  his  &mily  there  he  has  not  got  much  to  get  akng  vitk 
This  idea  of  parental  government  need  not  be  brouffht  up.  We  oc  il 
here  to  help  one  another  in  this  world,  and  this  shonld  be  seei  tt^« 
else  it  is  Government's  fidlure. 

MINIITO  LUVn  BBSEBVXD. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  say  more  about  the  land  t — ^A.  Kotfaing  tai  pr 
ticnlar,  only  a    ut  tiie  quality  of  t      land.    Wherever  in  the locwi 

n  strikes  a  ^  »le  mine,  I  think  tJheie-sboaU  hi 

;  between  him     la        Government  a  proviaton  with  nf 

theh     L,w  '  hebuyaitorwhettieritisaiil 

Goi     m      itshQ    aT  leH^e  the  power  and  the  i%lili^ 

I    n  liofthewliolopec^leiaadMti^i 

luvoi    I       if     in       '       ivldual  or  clique. 

tbjlhspobtatiok  bbquibbiixiitb. 


of  la         I  il 
in       G< 
.erea     to^ 
tohi  t 

ho     uaSLj,  min 
k     It  to 


In  regard  to  the  matter 
ulation  of  our  great  cities— 
ing  each  other  every  day  in 
from  the  pressure,  the  law  t 
go  out  and  get  upon  the 


sportation,  in  order  to  enable  the  M- 
great  surging  masses  who  are.oost* 
ler  to  All  their  stomaeha— to  be  rdimi  | 
>  fixed  that  peraona 
soBu    uvided  should  nave  aeoeM  ti  1 
land,  instead  of  spending  au  i    y  hare  laid  by  for  a  tow  mootts ti. 
there. 

PBAOTIOAL  OHBISTIAinTY. 


I  look  at  that  matter  from  the  Christian  stand- point.    I  belieTe  if  tiNi 
religioD  of  the  day  were  what  it  onght  to  be  we  would  have  a  veijr  tf  { 
ferent  coDditiou  of  things,  because  it  is  a  fraud  and  humbag,  and  tW- 
is  the  reason  why  the  present  condition  prevails.    I  believe  tberetfi 
some  sincere  Christians  and  that  there  is  a  genuine  religion,  bot  wem 
far  from  possessing  it. 

THE  BAjmnna  system  Ajn>  interest. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  yon  wish  to  presentt — ^A.  W4! 
could  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  money ;  but  I  do  not  think  ' 
would  be  necessary.    As  a  Je£fersouian  Democrat  I  should  torsQF' 
]K>se  the  present  banking  system.    I  believe  it  is  an  injury  to  the 
try.    It  Las  its  basis  in  interest,  and  interest  is  the  thing  that  eats 
vitals  of  the  country. 

THE  BONDED  DEBT. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  country  should  have  been  paid  befcn 
It  is  likely  to  be  a  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people  for 
years,  if  it  ever  be  lifted.    I  do  not  view  money  in  any  other  light 
that  it  is  a  medium  of  exchange :  it  is  a  recognition  when  recsiTed  < 
one  individual  of  that  individual  having  given  an  equivalent  for  ii I 
product  or  in  labor,  and  is  a  bond,  the  bond  of  brotherhood 
man  and  man,  and  it  should  be  so  accepted,  and   will  be 
and  is  today  very  largely  accepted. 
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MONOPOLIZATION  AND  GAMBLING  IN  MONBT. 

we  ooald  only  blot  <      t     t    ^bl  nouey  wh  ich  exists  we  coald 

long  very  well.    Monopolizati<  i  o«  y,  of  coarse,  makes  it  dif- 

;  fbr  tbe  comparatively  poor  m  lofi  ;ar  to  get  money,  unless  be 
IWB  it  at  a  high  rate  of  interes  , ;  ci  i  nigher  the  rate  of  interest 
rorse  he  is  off.  In  order  to  si  la  mself  he  takes  it  out  of  his 
ters.  He  cannot  take  it  out  of  product  very  well,  for  he  is  in 
letition  with  other  manufacture  more  wealtL  who  do  not  have 
crow  so  much ;  so  he  gets  his  pn  i  back  out  of  his  laborer  or  con- 
r.  and  the  poor  man,  as  a  rule  is  a  great  consumer  in  this  country 
ttnary  fabrics. 

THE  BKNT,  TRANSPORTATION,  AND  MONEY  QUBSTIONB. 

Bertainly  seems  to  me  that  the  Oovernment  needs  to  recognize  at 
tiie  supreme  necessity  of  changing  those  three  features — the  rent 
Moil,  the  transportation  question,  and  the  money  question. 
The  special  evils  of  Fall  Biver,  as  compared  with  other  places,  you 
lie  the  absence  of  proper  sanitary  conditions,  the  absence  of  proper 
and  the  inclination  to  extort  rather  too  much  labor  for  the  wages 
by  the  manufacturers  f 

A  CAUSE  OF  STRIKE. 

Tea,  I  would  say  this :  that  the  manufacturers  are  somewhat  in 
In  1872  they  put  up  some  ten  mills,  and  I  think  at  an  expense  of 
f  W  t^i  million  dollars ;  I  think  the  most  part  of  the  money  was 
ied  by  parties  out  of  town ;  but  they  were  in  debt,  and  the  panic 
13  came  on,  and  they  had  to  borrow  i  r  from  time  to  time,  and 
Mt,  as  all  men  feel,  like  turning  t  i<  over  onto  other  sboul* 
tm  order  to  relieve  themselves ;  t  c  >  ice  was  that  reduced 
Iwk  place  and  the  operatives  to      :    r,  and  we  had  strikes ; 

J  tfiink,  is  due  to  our  pemicio  s;       n  largely. 

GRADUAL  mPROYBMENT  IN  SURROUNDINGS. 

Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  the  condition  is  improving  in 
iHver,  and  do  you  hope  one  of  these  days  to  see  these  abuses  im- 
Tesj  Ithinkitissafetosay  thattosomeextentthesurround- 
the  operatives  are  improving.  I  do  not  see  very  much  improve- 
tbe  quality  of  tbe  food  they  are  able  to  buy,  nor  in  tbe  quality 
;  it  is  rather  in  the  improvements  which  tbe  manufact- 
time  to  time  are  enabled  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  mills — 
own  property — ^to  make  it  more  attractive. 

INADBQUATK  WAGES. 

tlie  rate  of  wages  they  pay  I  am  not  very  well  posted  j  I  know 

*  complaint  is  that  the  ope     ives  do  not  get  sufficient  pay. 

•olution  of  the  great  problc    i  ii      absolutely  necessary,  I  think, 

Government  shall  turn  its  iion  to  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  labor- 

of  the  country  are  certainiy  entitled  to  enough  to  live  on 

and  res        'uiiy.    That  they  should  be  robbed — and  tbey 

directly  i  ireotly  by  our  present  policy — is  a  great  m- 

—(5  LAW) 
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THE  INTERESTS  OF  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL  IDBNTICAI.. 

Q.  You  think  that  labor  should  be  well  taken  care  of  before  capital  ^rvts 
any  profit  f — A.  I  think  that  all  that  capital  gets  it  getrt  from  labor, 
and  it  is  for  the  interest,  even  of  capitalists,  that  they  should  first,  abo\> 
all  things,  see  that  the  laboring  classes  of  the  country  are  well  i>aid,  veil 
clothed,  well  housed,  and  made  comfortable  in  their  work;  tbattbey 
should  have  access  to  public  libmries  and  to  parks  and  public  improTe- 
meuts  of  every  kind.  I  think  this  is  necessary  for  the  improvemeot  of 
the  individual,  physically,  morally,  and  mentally. 

THE  AOOREOATION  OP  WEALTH  WORKS  INJUSTICE. 

Q.  And  that  this,  for  the  safety  of  capital  itself,  should  be  first  se- 
cured t — A.  Yes,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  maintain  capital  in  this  cono- 
try,  as  it  is  now  getting  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  unless  yon  do  that 
thing.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  the  aggregation  of  wealth  by  thof 
processes.  The  most  wealthy  men  seek  to  rob  or  fleece  those  beknr 
them  by  watering  stock,  &c. 

Q.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that:  but,  after  all,  is  not  the  great  mm 
of  capital  in  this  country  dedicated  to  wise,  conservative  industrial  pitH 
duction  1 — A.  I  presume  it  is ;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  there  any  danger  that  we  may  confound  the  abuses  attend- 
ing the  exception,  and  identify  those  abuses  with  the  great  osm of 
capital  which  may  be  more  conservatively  and  usefblly  employedf— A. 
Well,  I  should  have  to  weigh  that  perhaps  some  little  time  to  give  joi 
a  very  definite  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  go  into  it 

The  Witness.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  tendency  of  tke 
times  is  to  a  concentration  of  wealth,  whether  that  wealth  consists  of 
money  or  of  property. 

TUE  Bia  FISHES  DEVOURING  THE  SMALLER  ONES. 

Q.  Yes,  but  the  concentration  of  wealth  for  wise  purposes  and  conwrv- 
ative  uses  is  one  thing,  and  the  concentration  of  wealth  for  specnlatiw 
uses  is  another.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  may  be  that  most  of  the  abo» 
that  attend  its  use  are  when  it  is  dedicated  to  insane  and  it  mav  be 
ahnost  malicious  speculation  ?  You  speak  of  the  large  fishes  devonrin<r 
tliose  of  a  smaller  size,  and  those  again  devouring  fishes  of  a  size  stiB 
smaller.  So<",iety  seems  iiidined  to  consume  itself  ? — A.  Yes,  I  think 
that  is  the  tendency,  and  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  few  who  haw 
made  power  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  do  all  this,  unless  checked  by  «»e 
plan  which  shall  distribute  the  products  of  labor  to  the  masses,  will,  it 
seems  to  me,  eventually  break  up  the  Government. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  18, 1J$S3. 
(lARUOLL  D.  Wkigut  recalled  and  further  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Will  you  ])lease  continue  your  explanation  of  the  work '"f 
your  bureau,  and  the  aid  which  legislation  must,  in  your  opinion,  gi^e J*' 
labor. 

NEED   OF   clean   HOMES  FOR   OPERATIVES. 

.\uswer.  I  think  the  chief  work  which  legislation  can  now  do  with rrf 
eren<'e  to  the  f^eneral  labor  question,  is  in  the  matter  of  homes  of  tfci 
operatives. 
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Do  yoa  mean  in  &  aclinsetts,  or  in  the  conutry  generally  f — A. 
lemarkB,  ao  far  as  te         nt  hoases  are  conoemed,  would  apply  to 

MMinti-y  generally.    V law  will  give  power  to  local  boards  of 

tky  or  which  would  be  better  i  11,  give  agents  of  a  State  board  of 
th  the  power  to  insist  upon  clei  i  homes,  great  strides  will  be  made, 
^leeent,  if  I  understand  the  matter*  local  boards  of  health  have 
the  right  to  enter  houses  after  an  mic  begins ;  that  is,  they 

I  no  power  to  enter  the  stable  uniii     cer  the  horse  is  stolen.    If 
bad  power  to  insist  upon  cleai  as  they  have  power  to  insist 

i  dean  ftctories  in  our  State,  macu  coald  be  accomplished. 

POWEB  OF  MORAL  FORGES  IN  DEALING  WITH  LABOR. 

lere  is  another  thing  that,  so  far  as  my  own  investigations  are  con- 
wdj  is  needed  above  all  others  to  benefit  the  operatives,  of  our  State 
iat,  and  that  is  more  thorough  recognition  on  the  i>art  of  employers 
le  power  of  moral  forces  in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  and  in 
'  relations  to  their  employes. 

Moral  forces  such  as  whatf — A.  Such  as  caring  for  the  operatives 
Hdr  relations  outside  of  the  mill.  In  fact,  I  would  do  just  what  Mr. 
ien  testified  he  has  done  for  thirty  years.  If  that  can  be  done,  if  the 
itives  can  only  understand  that  there  is  an  interest  in  them  besides 
bUgation  to  pay  them  wages,  they  are  usually  loyal,  and,  so  far  as 
pe  seen,  are  content  and  industrious  under  reductions  when  reduc- 
I  are  essential ;  but  they  want  to  feel  that  there  is  an  interest  in  their 
lie,  and  in  their  progress  outside  the  workshop. 

iOOONinON  OF  MANHOOD  APPBEOIATED  BY  WAGE  EABNBBa 

« 

Do  you  think  that  they  desire  this  to  be  manifested  toward  them 
way  that  we  give  a  dinner  to  a  dogmas  matter  of  kindness  to  the 
Not  at  alL 

^  Bot  as  a  right — as  a  recognition  of  manhood! — A.  As  a  recogui- 
if  manhood.  It  is  the  manly  treatment  of  operatives  that  has  pro- 
M  the  best  results,  and  wherever  the  principles  that  Mr.  Warren 

EivHifled  to  have  been  observed  in  industrial  establinhments  the 
hfeis  get  better  product  and  better  work  for  the  monc\v  invested, 
I  employ^  gets  t>etter  wages,  and  the  result  is  a  lietter  and  more 
eommunity.    That  is  clearly  shown  by  every  community  that  has 
1  this  principle. 

SANITARY  LEGISLATION. 

»  b  there  any  way  to  enforce  this  principle  on  the  part  of  those  who 
bgrhibor  by  methods  outside  of  legislation! — A.  Leginlution  can 

S  little  in  that  direction,  but  it  could  institure  the  other  feature  to 
I  referred  a  moment  ago  as  essential,  and  that  is  the  sanitary 
Legislation  cannot  regulate  wages. 

OPERATION:  STDCPSON  HAT  FACTOBY   IN   PHILADELPHIA. 

Edward  Atkinson.  What  Colonel  Wriirbt  is  saying  suggests 

tliat  in  going  to  Washington  you  will  visit  IMiihuielpliia,  and  I 

that  you  visit  Stimpson's  hat  factory,  one  of  the  most  thorough  ex- 

of  oo-operation  between  the  owners  and  the  working  people  that  [ 

met  with,  and  of  the  thoroughly  right  kind,  the  kind  that  pays 
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ADYANTAGBS  OF  UfiOISLATITB  IKTESTiaAnOK. 

The  WcnvESB.  There  are  two  thini  whioh  can  be  dooM,  oae  itfti 
result  of  eoliglitenmenti  and  i  <  r  the  leanlt  of  legMnoa,  vikh 
can  be  only  brought  abbot  by  j  »iiu  sentiment  secarad  bgr  fBintlig^ 
tioni  and  ttie  candid  report  of  »  i  id  resnlts  wherever  aaeh  eaft 
tions  have  existed  and  the  r  aave  leen  known.    The  Instiasw  m 

not  few— they  are  very  nnmen     —       re  a  spirit  of  co-operalteB  os  Hi 
part  of  flie  managers  has  been  lua  d  the  results  indioUed       ^^ 

in  sach  establishments  strikes  neviur  uc  mr. 


8TBXKS8  AN  XYIDENQB  OF        fftBXOB  MAMJkaaaan. 


ager  of  a  great  Indi 
confesses  to  the  imbBsiii 

I  say  this  becaose 

forces  in  the  conduct  of  tkk 


In  Ihet  I  do  not  believe  that  a  strike  ought  ever  to  be  aOowelvSi 
as  the  management  is  concerned.    ^     \  nght  to  strike  oo  thewl 
employ^  cannot  be  denied,  but  the        ager  of  a  great  IndaatrU  sM 
lishment  who  allows  a  strike  to  oc 
estimation,  a  want  of  moral  oht 
who  do  recognize  the  power  oi  mo 
affairs  never  have  strikes. 

Q.  Yoa  mean  tobe  understood  that  it  is  substantially  a  uuiverstl  iik 
that  strikes  result  from  the  fault  of  employers  rather  than  the  ca- 
ploy^  f — A.  They  have  been  the  fault,  so  far,  of  a  want  of  nnderstaod* 
itig  of  truer  and  higher  principles  on  both  sides.  But  this  much  \»  trae* 
that  when  the  wage  receivers  are  satisfied  of  the  moral  integrity  of  tbdr 
employers  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  establishment  they 
the  situation  asked  of  them  generously  and  loyally. 

INFLUENCES  WHICH  PRODUCE  STBIKES. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  always,  by  a  presentatien  of  the 
to  satisfy  them  of  the  real  situation,  or  are  they  sometimea  indiacdli: 
doubt  whether  the  truth  is  told  to  them  f — A.  It  is  altogether,  m 
cases,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  truth  is  presented  to  them. 
itfnth  may  be  presented  to  a  man  in  such  a  way  as  to  antagonixehia; 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  presented  to  him  in  such  a  way  Mtt 
will  his  support.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  on  toth  M^\ 
of  the  question.  The  fault  I  find  with  managers  ot  establiKhments  wbM, 
stiikes  have  (K-curred  is  that  they  consider  human  nature  to  be  si 
all  on  oueside,  and  not  to  be  recognized  as  existing  on  both. 

REFOBMS  SHOULD    ORIGINATE  FROM  THE  EMPLOTINa  CLASSES. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  in  a  situation,  as  the  stronger  party,  to 
the  advances  f — A.  Certainly.    The  moral  reforms  should  come 
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It  dde  of  the  qnestton,  where  there  is  the  more  edacatioD,  and  moral 

Cities  aod  streogth. 

)•  Do  you  think  that  it  is  always  clear  that  there  is  the  more  intelli- 

see  and  education  and  the  best  moral  qaality  on  the  part  of  the  em- 

ifer — aetting  aside  his  strength  t — A.  There  should  be,  else  the  em- 

mer  is  not  fit  to  be  an  employer. 

Rie  Chaibmak.  One  witness  testified  before  us  that  he  had  been  one 

tB  organisation  of  employers  in  New  York  who  organized  to  resist 

ides  unions,  and  he  became  utterly  disgusted  with  the  employers'  or- 

Bixation  ;  he  fonnd  that  his  associates  knew  less,  aolH  were  less  relia- 

land  honorable  to  ench  other  in  this  mutual  compact  than  the  work- 

ipeople  were  among  themselves. 

Ke  WiTKBSS.  I  can  easily  understand  that ;  but  I  had  reference  to 

il  general  intelligence  which  should  exist  in  the  employing  classes* 

Bw  Chaibican.  I  got  the  impression  flrom  his  testimony  tlmt  the  em- 

mrs  needed  to  be  imbued  with  a  little  charity  sometimes. 

ne  WiTiCESS.  I  should  think  that  is  true. 

Iba  .Chaibmah .  I  eoinddei  however,  entirely  with  yonr  general 

Mement. 

THE  FOUHDATIGNS  OF  BBFOBM . 

the  Witness.  That  has  been  the  result  of  my  observation.  With- 
k  elaaaing  myself  as  a  reformer  in  any  way,  I  am  satisfied  that  those 
»  reforms  can  be  practically  worked  in  this  country — first,  the  mu- 
^  recognition,  which  I  am  sure  is  coming,  for  I  see  the  results  of  it 
day,  of  the  |>ower  of  moral  forces ;  and,  secondly*,  bettering  the 
idoDs  of  the  home.  As  a  rule,  factories  are  better  places  to  live 
ktbe  in  than  the  homes  of  many  of  the  people  who  work  in  the 

i>o  you  think  that  legislation  should  extend  its  power  in  that  re- 
1  beyond  operatives  f    Are  there  any  powers  that  should  be  enforced 
construction  of  houses  generally  beyond  the  houses  of  the  mere 
-working  class  f 
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NEED  OF  STBINQBNT  BUILDINO  LAWS. 

Oh,  yes.    As  a  rule,  I  should  have  good  building  laws.    The 
ly  are  supposed  to  have  means  to  enable  them  to  constmct  their 
liDgs  on  the  best  sanitary  plan.    The  fact  is,  however,  that  they  do 
tSlwaysdo  it;  but  there  is  no  reason  iu  the  world  why  dwellings 
not  be  healthy ;  and  I  see  no  reason,  if  people  won't  make  them 
ly,  why  the  law  should  not  stsp  iu  and  insist  upon  it. 
YoQ*  think  uo  man  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  rights  in  a 
iiUore  another  t — A.  Precisely.    The  great  trouble  in  cities  in 
lie 'is  the  want  of  backbone  iu  local  boards  of  health. 

UQOAJj  BOABD8  OF  HEALTH— THEIB  WEAKNESS, 

_,  are  the  creatures  of  municipal  polities,  and  they  do  not  like  al- 
to insist  that  a  wealthy  toiuMiient-hou8e  owner  shall  do  certain 
I  which  they  would  insist  n|N)ii  a  poor  man's  doing.     And  so  the 
that  in  some  of  our  fjictnry  cities  in  Miissachusetts  some  very 
are  owned  by  very  wealthy  men — men  prominent  in  city 

'How  would  it  do  U)  make  such  o(Ile,e8  for  life,  or  nubject  only  to 
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removal  for  malfeasance  in  office  f — A.  That  might  do  very  wd;  il 
the  local  official  would  be  subjected  to  local  influences. 

Q.  But  still  he  never  could  be  despoiled  of  his  office  t— A.  Not  wit 
out  a  hearing. 

Q.  Nor  because  he  did  his  duty  f — A.  No ;  public  sentimeDt  woi 
uphold  him  if  he  did  his  duty,  no  matter  how  obnoxious  it  might  be. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  quite  sure  if  he  has  to  appeal  to  the  feM 
suffrage  every  year  or  two  f — A.  Men  cannot  hold  saoh  office  by  po) 
lar  suffrage  any  more  than  the  judiciary  can. 

Q.  They  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  I  suppose,  heret 

The  Witness.  The  judiciary,  do  you  meanf 

The  Ghaibman.  No:  the  beards  of  health. 

The  Witness.  The  local  boards  of  health  are  elected  by  the  ctty  gi 
ernments,  or,  in  towns,  by  the  i>eople. 

Q.  Ton  mean  to  say  that  the  judiciary  is  an  office  that  could  Mi 
held  by  popular  election  f 

HEALTH  OFFIOEBS  SHOUU)  BE  AFPOINTBD,  NOT  lELBOTED. 

A.  Not  with  the  very  best  results.  It  is.  however,  held  so  in  ■• 
States.  Our  State  board  of  health  is  appointed  by  the  governor;  t 
local  boards  are  selected  by  the  local  governments,  or,  in  towns,  bjt 
I)eople,  where  there  is  no  municipal  government. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest,  in  order  that  yoa  may  iM 
independence  in  local  boaids  of  health  f — ^A.  I  would  have  the  aga 
of  the  State  board  empowered  to  insist  upon  right  conditions  in  U 
trial  centers. 

Q.  You  find  no  lack  of  independence  in  the  matter  of  disdMgl 
their  duty  on  the  part  of  the  State  hoBid  of  health  t — ^A.  No.  ItUi 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  there.  If  a  man  feels  free  in  his  office  fro 
local  prejudices  and  influence,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  do  his  daty 
a  town  where  there  is  ^rreat  necessity  for  it.  I  know  that  that  smad 
a  bit  of  centralization,  but  it  is  centndization  in  the  interest  of  tl 
whole. 

THE    FACTOEY    SYSTEM  AN  ELEMENT    OP    ADVANCEMENT  IN  CITIL 

ZATION. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  general  influence  upon  tbechi 
acter,  the  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  the  wage- working  popolaw 
and  laboring  people,  generally,  of  the  introduction  of  the  factory  8T«tai 
instead  of  our  former  method  of  performing  like  labort — A  I  amtki 
oughly  satisfied  that  the  factory  has  been  a  wonderful  elemeDtinoi 
civilization  towards  its  advancement,  for  this  reaiH)n:  Under  thedi 
domestic  system  of  labor,  which  existed  prior  to  the  factory  syjiei 
there  was  no  centering  of  thought;  everything  was  diffused;  themaci 
condition  of  workers  under  the  domestic  system  was  much  worse  tkn 
under  the  factory  system.  It  was  under  it  that  the  great  pauper  clMiii 
England  grew  up,  and  it  was  only  with  the  advent  of  the  fectoryttii 
that  pauper  class  began  to  be  limited  in  size. 


ITS  RESULTS  EN  AMEBIOA. 


In  this  country,  while  the  factory  has,  on  the  face  of  it  and 
minds  of  many,  tended  to  degrade  labor,  the  actual  fact  is  that 
elevated  it,  for  this  reason :  While  processes  have  been  simplified,  p# 


isM 
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pie  who  hAve  been  obliged  to  earn  their  living  by  the  coarees^nsculai 
kbor  have  been  able  to  step  up  in  the  grade  of  employmem;  and  l>e- 
Qone  partially  skilled  in  their  employment ;  so  that  instead  of  degrading 
akilled  labor  the  factory  has  been  constantly  elevating  nnskilied  laoor 
la  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor.  I  believe  a  very  close  examination  of  the 
aabiject  would  bring  any  one  to  that  conclusion. 

I  have  bad  the  honor  to  make  a  report  to  General  Walker  on  the  fac- 
tory system  of  the  United  States,  and  that  iH  my  conclusion  after  two 
er  three  years'  special  study  on  that  subject 

eSNEBAL  mSCONOEPTlON  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM. 

Q.  Ton  think  it  has  improved  the  health  and  the  general  conditions  of 
Hfe  with  our  own  working  |>opulation  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  As  well  here  as  in  the  foreign  country  you  refer  to  f — A.  Cer- 
tuuly.  I  was  speaking  more  particularly  in  regard  to  Auiericii.  1  know 
the  feeling  is  that  the  factory  system  has  more  and  more  tended  to  de* 
grade  labor,  because  under  that  system  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  as  es* 
tiblisbed  in  New  England,  we  employed  only  American  girls  from  our 
booses,  &C.,  while  now  we  see  an  entirely  different  class  in  our  fac- 
bat  I  foil  to  find  that  the  class  who  UHcd  to  be  in  fact4)ries  have 
down :  they  have  stepi)ed  np  into  school  teaching,  telegraphy, and 
higher  branches  of  labor,  while  their  places  have  been  iilled  by  a 
that  have  come  up  fh)m  a  lower  occupation. 
Q.  Would  it  or  not  have  been  inevitable  that  those  whi>  had  posses- 
if  incapable  of  rising^  would  have  remained  f — A.  That  certainly- 
M  have  been  true;  while  now  the  result  is  that  by  the  factory  we 
constantly  opening  wider  the  field  of  advancement  for  that  class  of 
who  unfortunately  stand  on  the  lower  round  of  the  industrial 
r — we  are  bringing  them  np  closer. 

THE  ELEVATION  OF  ONE  GLASS  ELEVATES  ALL. 

Q.  Is  not  that  universally  true  in  the  history  of  human  affairs,  that 
Vriiere  one  class  of  human  beings  rise,  that  rising  does, of  necessity,  ele- 

Be  all  that  are  above  f — A.  That  is  the  conclusion  of  my  observation 
I  reflection  on  the  subject 

By  Mr.  PuOH : 

Q»  Have  you  ever  thought  about  the  induences  in  factory  employ- 
it  that  would  have  this  elevating  effect  that  you  descrilie — the  influ- 
00  the  life  of  a  factor}'  operative  that  would  elevate  him  more  than 
would  be  elevated  under  other  conditions  Y 

THE  OLD  nn>TJSTRLU.  SYSTEM  COMPARED  WITH  THE  NEW. 

A.  Tee;  if  you  take  things  comparatively — and  we  are  obliged  always 
*dothat^    Under  the  old  system  which  preceded  the  factory,  the  hand- 
weavers  and  spinners  did  their  work  in  'the  ssune  rooms  in  whicli 
lived.    They  were  left  to  themselves,  and  to  all  the  demoralizing 
laeooee  which  came  fh>m  constant  assiK^iation,  and  living  and  work- 
in  one  room.    The  machinery  for  pnMiuction  always  dispnt^nl  with 
family  for  the  room  for  living,  and  the  result  was  very  bad  in  regani 
Vine  morals  of  the  people. 

"^^ben  the  factory  came,  association  and  cooperation  in  many  respects 
ptooe ;  minds  were  shariiened  by  contact,  and,  as  factory  centers 
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iuoreaBodT  the  mental  fin      »n  fi  mtcBoflilt 

tit»dace^e  lyoeam,  and  '  v  i      :  eh  yes 

And  in  factory  towns,'  \    n  ^  "  ^^  ""  illnid 

Theie  is  that  i8oIation«iQ  t    >  oia  d       « — i  s^*..^ in 

labor  which  prevents  mnch  j?his  ptogfesa  haa 

in  the  centers  of  industry  as  oove  iq^  maolunery. 

*     THE  FAOTORT  SYSTEM  IN  IT8  BBARINGB  ON  PBOSnXUTlOOl  ABB 

TEMPERANCE. 


Your  question  leads  me  to  a    t     *       nght  entertained  bf 
gard  to  the  old  methods,  that  c  ory  feeda  proadtatJoii 

perance.  It  has  been  a  privi^'  )otm  to  examine  many  of  the  nopli 
of  different  mnnidpaliti  in  topcia  d  to  gather  ftom  th 
which  have  never  app  i  in  print  wi  ji  rerorence  to  tlia 
mitted  in  cUlferent  boronj  i  towns,  and  I  have  made  the 
veatigation  in  this  C01  \i  a,  with  very  rare  exoeptiona,  I  haw 
that  the  foctory  popniai3<  &  place  ftimished  a  leaa  propordon  sfi^ii 
arrests  for  crime  than  t  proportion  of  the  Ihotoiy  pc^nlatkin  It  lb 
whole  population  of  thar  place.  Nor  have  I  been  ame  to  find  tihat  ■•»* 
tttation  grows  oat  of  the  associations  of  the  fiictorv.  I  am  weD  stttiBi 
ftom  the  investigation  of  originM  statistics  whioli  I  hava  been  abb  n 
make*  that  the  factory  populations  not  only  of  this  conntqr»  battel Gm 
Britain,  are  making  as  virtuous  and  noble  a  light  for  their 
progress  as  any  other  class  in  the  community.  I  have  ooaie  to  ttat 
clumon,  and  was  glad  to  arrive  at  it,  because  I  had  a  dUfarant 
skm.    The  fbcts  teach  me  that  that  is  true. 

THE  FACTORY  8T8TBK  IN  LAROB  OiflBB. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  draw  any  distinctioii  between 

in  villages  oatside  of  the  cities,  and  those  in  large  cities  f — A. 
All  large  cities  have  a  population  which  is  in  its  nature  floating,  W 
which  has  nothing  particular  to  do  with  the  industries  of  the  place;  td 
the  luist'ortune  is  that  all  the  misdemeanors  of  that  population  ai«|  fit 
large  industrial  town,  attributed  to  the  presence  of  the  industry.  Tit 
ma}^  take  Manchester,  England,  if  you  choose.  I  used  to  hearveiybii. 
statements  in  regard  to  the  factory  population  of  Manchester;  stiOtti 
facts  were  that  the  misdemeanors  which  were  attributed  to  the  &eUMf 
operatives  of  Manchester  belonged  entirely  to  what  we  would  ciB  da ; 
'^  hoodlum  "  population  of  any  great  city.  The  footory  did  not  biii|t  j 
there.    It  was  there. 

THE  FAOTORT  SYSTEM  IN  VELIJLO-Sa. 

• 

But  of  course,  the  truer  Idea  is  to  find  the  town  that  is  boilt  aroal 
the  village.    That  is  the  factory  village  you  refer  to.    In  this  fiieUiT 
village,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  other  countries,  I  think  yoQvll. 
iiud  as  good  a  state  of  progress  as  in  villages  where  the  indnstriei 
entirely  formative.    I  see  no  reason  why,  certainlv  in  the  ftiUire,  «tt] 
the  growth  of  a  better  sentiment  on  both  sides  of  the  great  indi 
question,  the  fiictory  should  not  be  the  most  powerful  agent  in 
the  people  to  a  higher  moral  condition. 

THE   TEMPERANCE  QUESTION. 

Foi  iiiHtance,  the  teni]K'rance  question  is  more  largely  under  ite' 
trol  of  the  em])l(>yer8  of  labor  tban  any  other  class  of  i    sn.    The 
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of  the  last  twc  ty  years  dearly  proves  that  in  all  flEictory  centers 
the  manafactnrers  themselves  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  ques- 
nd  have  insisted  npop  employing  only  men  of  sobriety,  there  has 
i  vast  improvement.  Take  the  English  factory*  towns,  where 
r  years  ago  Monday  was  largely  lost,  and  Tuesday  worth  but  litUe; 
D  now  find  but  few  places  where  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
f  the  week  about  the  conduct  of  the  establishment  in  respect  to 
inkenness  of  the  operatives.  That  old  state  of  things  is  passing 
[en  can  be  employed  for  the  same  wages  who  do  not  get  drunk, 
here  is  an  esprit  du  corps  growing  up  in  factories  everywhere, 
frowns  upon  any  general  dissipation  among  the  people  in  the  fac- 
That  is  certainly  so  among  the  women,  and  I  find,  so  &r  as  I 
•en  able  to  observe,  that  it  is  growing  to  beiargely  so  among  the 
Usprovident  habits,  of  course,  among  people  ev^ywhere  is  largely 
ise  of  pauperism ;  but  how  to  check  these  improvident  habits  is  a 
piestion.  In  my  owu  mind  the  most  powerful  influence  that  will 
tbem  is  a  sentiment  which  shall  say  to  a  man  that  without  so- 
there  is  no  employment. 

OBIMB  IN  CITIES. 

hmie  statisticians  say  that  90  per  cent  of  the  crime  and  prostitu- 
^tbe  country  is  found  in  cities,  and  only  10  per  cent,  exists  among 
ricultural  classes:  how  is  thatf — A.  That  may  or  may  not  be  so, 
ft  is,  it  is  very  aeceptive,  for  this  reason,  that  crime  is  usually 
tted  in  centers,  and  statistics  would  ascribe  it  all  to  the  popula- 
'  that  center  rather  than  ascribe  it  to  those  parties  who  come  in 
be  outside  to  have  ^^a  little  time,"  as  they  call  it,  iu  that  center, 
t  all  of  that  class  of  statistics  are  very  misleading.  For  instance, 
iwts  in  the  city  of  Boston  must,  by  the  statistician,  be  attributed 
^eity,  while  one-half  of  the  arrests  may,  perhaps,  be  of  country- 
ko  come  in  from  the  farms,  and  get  intoxicated  iu  the  city.  You 
f  tell,  unless  you  trace  them  to  their  source,  whether  they  belong 
eity  proper  or  not.  Criminal  statistics  are  the  most  difficult  to 
le  ot  all  the  statistics  that  we  have,  especially  in  our  country, 
Hie  criminal  codes  of  the  different  States  vary  vei*y  much,  as  they 
\m  iustance,  in  our  State  we  have  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  more, 
JMBnors  punishable,  under  the  statute,  as  crimes,  while  in  other 
tihere  are  only  one  hundred.  Ton  cannot,  therefore,  compare  the 
■1  statistics  of  Massachusetts  with  a  State  having  30  per  cent, 
classified  in  its  statutes. 

THB  PBINCIPLE  WHICH  BEOULATES  WAGES. 


£, 


all  these  investigations  bring  out,  more  or  less,  certain 
Tbey  teach  us  as  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  this  or  that 
of  making  a  better  division  of  the  profits  of  lalior  between  the 
labor  and  capital,  but  so  far  no  investiration  and  no  study 
aware  of^  or  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  has  established  the 
pie  which  regulates  wages,  and  until  we  can  finc^  out  what  regu- 
regrn,it  would  be  pretty  difficult  to  ascertain  any  remedy  by  which 
I  eoold  be  more  justly  divided.  I  myself  feel  that  the  time  will 
iken  ca4)perative  principles  may  be  adopted,  but  ^^sinion  pure*" 
nlion  at  the  p  t  time  would  rob  the  wage-receiver  of  a  large 
I  ef  his  presen  si      )  in  the  profits  of  manufacture. 
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WHO  0ONTBOL8  THE  BATES  OF  WAOE8. 

ByMr.PuOH:  * 

Q.  In  what  class  does  tlie  power  exist  in  the  largest  degree  to  control 
the  rates  of  wages— the  employer  or  the  employ^i  the  laborer  or  the 
capitalist  f — ^A.  I  should  say  that  the  larger  share  of  iK)wer  now  rests 
with  the  capitalist 

Q.  Then  the  rate  of  wages  is  dictated  by  capital  t— A.  It  is  dictated 
by  the  capitaliBts  finally,'biit  what  induces  them  to  say  (I  am  speaking, 
of  coarse,  of  Jnst  men)'tiiat  the  wages  to-day  must  be  rednced  10  per 
cent,  and  next  week  increased  10  per  cent  is  a  matter  which  can  hardly 
be  located,  except  in  a  temporary  way.  Of  coarse,  if  there  are  more 
goods  in  the  market  than  there  is  any  demand  for,  and  goods  must  be 
made  at  a  loss,  Mid  there  is  no  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  raw  mate- 
rial, labor  is  tiie  oaly  elastic  feature  in  tiie  composition  of  the  product 

But  if  you  should,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  wages,  under  such 
circumstances,  shoula  not  be  decreased,  and  you  would  force  a  decrease 
in  the  price  of  raw  material,  you  would  simply  say  then  that  another 
laborer  shall  have  his  wages  cut  down,  while  the  labcnrer  immediately 
under  consideration  shall  not  All  raw  material  is  simply  the  product 
of  labor,  and  if  raw  material  is  at  a  certain  price  to-day  and  you  force 
it  down  to  a  lower  price  to-morrow,  the  labor  which  produces  that  raw 
material  must^  of  course,  submit  to  a  reduction,  idUiongh  the  man  en- 
gaged in  the  final  production  does  not  have  his  wages  cut.  It  is  cut 
somewhere  on  labor. 

Q.  Then  the  class  that  most  needs  the  influence  of  moral  forces  grow- 
ing out  of  the  condition  of  public  opinion  is  the  capitalist  t— A.  I  think 
so,  because  you  need  there  the  most  even-handed  justice,  tempcored  by 
the  very  best  moral  sentiment  and  regard  for  the  man  who  vitalises  the 
capital,  and  that  is  always  the  laborer. 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  JOINT  PRODUCT  OF  CAPITAL  AND 

LABOR. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  should  like  to  know  your  ideas  in  regard  to  the  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  joint  product  of  capital  and  labor  as  it  exists  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  whether  it  is  substantially  as  well  as  it  ought  to  be  for  the 
laboring  classes,  or  whether  they  ou^i^ht  justly  to  have  more  t — A.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  man  in  any  walk  of  lite  who  did  not  want  a  little  larger 
share  in  the  distribution  of  profits  of  labor,  but,  speaking  of  justice  and 
desire,  we  can  separate  sometimes  the  two  elements  in  labor.  The  pres- 
ent relation  of  capital  and  labor  is  very  clearly  shown  on  pages  370  and 
371  of  the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  my  bureau. 

Q.  That  is  the  last  report  f— A.  The  last  report.  Take  $100  worth  of 
product  at  the  price  at  which  the  producer  or  manufacturer  sells  it  at 
his  warehouse,  before  it  goes  into  other  hands 

Q.  That  is,  what  he  receives  for  itf — A.  What  he  receives  for  it  at 
his  warehouse.  Of  $100  worth  of  product  in  1880, 61.32  per  ceut.  is  raw 
materiaL 

Q.  What  clask  of  manufacture  is  thatt — ^A.  That  includes  all  the  in- 
dustries of  the  State  brought  to  an  average. 

Q.  Including  agriculture  f — A.  Not  including  agriculture,  but  all  in- 
dustries producing  manufactured  goods  brought  to  an  average. 
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N^y  that  61.32  per  cent  is  raw  material;  20.33  per  cent,  is  labor; 
I  to  interest  and  eziienses  (on  the  basis  of  6  per  cent,  to  the  capital. 
10  per  cent,  on  the  product  for  expenses  of  wear  and  tear),  leaving 
per  cent,  as  net  profit  to  capital. 

.  After  it  has  received  interest  on  the  capital  invested  f — A.  Tes, 
r  getting  interest  on  the  capital  invested ;  it  may  be  borrowed  money, 
Bg  0  per  cent. 

By  Mr.  Puoh  : 

»  And  allowing  10  per  cent,  for  wear  and  tear  f — A.  Banning  ex- 
M,  wear  and  tear,  insurance,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  which 
ioMt  average  rate.  Putting  it  outside  of  percentages,  that  gives 
Rt  as  the  average  yearly  product  for  each  employ^  in  the  mechani- 
Mnstriee  of  Massachusetts. 

. 

THE  SHABE  OF  CAPITAL. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

».  Kow,  have  you  ascertained  what  percentage  upon  the  capital  in- 

id  the  portion  remaining  for  distribution  to  capital  would  be— the 

pBt  per  hondred  dollars  t — A.  5.47  per  cent. 

»  That  is  the  proportion  of  the  product  f — A«  Yes. 

»  Bat  I  ask  what  rate  that  would  be  on  the  investment f    To  indi- 

<iKactiy  what  I  mean :  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  capital  invested. 

|t  and  tear,  interest,  wages,  and  all  that  amount  to  a  certain  sum. 

|M  that  sum,  and.  after  making  the  deductions,  if  there  is  $6  left  for 

f  hundred  dollars  of  capital  invested,  that  would  be  6  per  cent. 

RTS:  FIVE  FEB  CENT.  OF  FBODUCT,  BUT  TEN  FEB  CENT.  ON 

CAPITAL. 

»  WeD,  according  to  my  report  (1883),  it  would  be  $34,000,000  in 
tA  numbers  on  $303,000,000  capital  invested,  which  would  be  about 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested  but  not  on  the  product  It  would 
It  5  per  cent  on  the  product. 
it  is  not  of  any  consequence  when  yon  come  to  look  at  it  with 
to  the  largest  return  on  the  capital  invested.  A  man  goes  into 
and  puts  in  $10,000;  that  is  the  capital  put  in,  whether  quick 
Now,  he  manufactures  perhaps  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
and  there  is  remaining  a  certain  sum  after  making  the  deduc- 
^ntioned  by  you.  That  sum  is  distributed,  and  constitutes  a 
apon  the  $10,000  invested.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
laining  to  be  distributed  upon  the  capital  invested  in  this  Com- 
Ith,  after  paying  interest  on  the  capital,  is  10  per  cent,  moref — 
per  cent  more  on  the  capital. 

PB0FIT8,  INCLUDINO  INTEBEST,  16  PEB  CENT. 

« 

if  yoQ  treat  it  all  as  borrowed  money,  yon  would  make  16 
^— a1  Yes;  if  yon  treat  it  all  as  borrowed  money, 
if  a  man  owns  his  capital,  firee  of  debt,  that  16  per  cent  is  all 
t— A.  Yes. 

is  the  8am<  as  if  he  got  a  compensation  of  16  per  cent  for  the 
'Ub  money  t—A«  Yea, 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  a  little  apparent  Jugglery  here,  or  perbaps 
not  ja^«r1ery,  but  Homething  that  misleads.  Sach  a  peroenti^ze  '*oii 
the  product'*  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  a  man  makes  on  h\»  iove«t- 
ment.  it  there  is  nothing  left,  there  is  no  profit  at  all,  bat  whatever  i« 
remaining  is  a  percentage  on  the  investment. 

DIFFICULTT  OF  ARRIYINa  AT  THE  REAL  PROFIT  OF  CAPITALISTS. 

The  Witness.  The  same  rule  should  apply  all  around  then,  bat  itu 
impossible  to  apply  it  because  the  capital  invested  is  au  entirely  fled- 
tions  figure.  It  is  never  ascertainable  with  any  accuracy.  You  cau  fH 
at  the  product,  and  at  the  wages,  and  at  all  items  that  are  fixed,  Sot 
when  yon  want  to  get  at  the  capital,  one  manufacturer  will  retom  and 
treat  as  capital  his  plant  and  all  the  money  that  he  has  put  in ;  anoUMr 
will  return  his  money  and  leave  out  his  plant 

Q.  On  what  basis  are  those  things  calculated  t — ^A.  On  tbebaoBof 
product. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  that  that  teaches  anything. 

Mr.  PuGH.  It  teaches  the  actual  money  expended,  and  what  he  geli 
for  his  product,  which  is  to  him  of  more  account,  I  suppose,  tfaao  die 
other. 

Q.  It  shows  whether  he  has  made  or  lost  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  it  does  not  show  the  relation  of  gain  or  loss  to  capital  t—i. 
^o.  I  had  not  got  so  far  as  that,  because  another  figure  comes  ia  tkn 
which  I  was  going  to  quote  in  a  diffei^nt  connection. 

AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  PRODUOT  OF  EAOH  EMPLOY^  #1,792. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  wanted  to  catch  that  statement  as  to  the  value  of  pnd- 

net  of  a  single  mechanic. 
The  Witness.  That  is  what  I  was  driving  at. 
Mr.  PuGiL  You  get,  in  that,  more  elements  to  predicate  u\you. 
The  Witness.  The  average  to  each  employ^  was  $L,792. 

By  Mr.  PuGH  : 
Q.  That  is  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  mechanic  t 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  OF  EACH  EMPLOY^,  $364.    AVERAGE  PBOFIT 

OF  EMPLOYER  ON  EACH  EMPLOY^,  $98. 

A.  That  i8  whiit  eadi  mechanic,  man,  woman,  and  child  prodoce^ 
Now,  to  each  man,  woman,  and  chihl  employed  in  a  mechanical  iiidmny. 
the  eniploytT  f:ets  $08  net  profit;  that  is  giving  him  6  |H»r  cent,  onto 
capital  and  5  ])er  rent,  on  his  product,  &e.  Each  em  ploy  <^  gets  |3W. 
That  brings  your  point  direittly  into  relation.  That  is  $98  to  the  t*B 
plover  as  net  i)rotit  on  th(^  product  of  each  employd;  it  is  the  produti 
of  $3()4  y(*arly  wages  ])ai(l  lo  each  emplo^'d  to  prodnce  that  $1,701*.  Tbf 
balance  is  raw  material  and  expenses.  That  brings  it  into  a  nnt  j^h'M 
all  of  whieii  could  be  foun<l  out  only  by  the  proceeding  which  we  hare 
gone  through. 

By  the  CllAimiAN: 

Q.  Suppose  there  were  but  one  employer  in  Maaaachuaetts,  and  tk 
l)resent  number  of  cm  ploy  (*8,  how  much  would  that  employer  gi»i  ?—•*• 
lie  would  grt  a  net  profit  of  $;U, 505,307. 

Q.  What  would  the  laborers  ivceive  f — A.  Thev  wonld  ifxd^ 
$128,315,:^02,  <livided  among  352,255  of  them,  or  $304  each. 
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|.  How  maoh  capital  would  one  employer  have  in  buHiness  then  ? — 

He  would  have  $303,806,  ia5. 

!•  What  he  haa  left  after  paying  all  expenses  ib  $34,505,307  f— A. 

i;  after  all  his  ex]>en8es  of  labor,  raw  material,  &c. 

|.  That  is  to  sa}^  that    would  be  the  profit  after  the  payment  of 

Brest  on  his  capital  invested,  and  all  insurance  and  out|;o  of  every 

(Biption,  and  keeping  up  his  plant,  repairs,  and  all  that  T — A.  Yes. 

!•  So  that  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  money  at  interest  on  the  best 

Mority  should  bring  $34,000,000  on  an  investment  of  $303,000,000, 

ilKmt  10  per  cent  t — ^A.  Yes ;  that  is  on  the  fictitious  basis  of  the 

ital  invested. 

STATISnOB  NBCB88ARILY  INOOICPLBTE. 

|.  How  is  the  capital  \nvested  ascertained  t— A.  By  the  answers  of 
I  aanaftu^tnrers,  which  are  subrject  to  many  variations.  One  man  may 
imng  a  large  business  on  credit,  and  so  may  return  a  very  surall 
Mint  of  capital  invested  when  he  is  really  using  a  great  capital.  Per- 
ls be  is  running  his  works  in  a  leased  manufactory,  and  has  no  capi- 
iiTefitiHl  at  all  in  that,  but  pays  rent.  He  would  not  retuni  at  all, 
Mq[>ital  invested,  a  great  plant  of  which  he  has  the'use. 
L  Is  there  not  some  way  of  specifying  to  men,  when  their  returns  are 
M  fbr,  just  what  is  meant  by  capital  invented,  so  that  they  may 
hs  their  returns  more  reliable  f — A.  We  are  getting  nearer  and  nearer 
%,    This  is  nearer  than  ever  it  was  before. 

1^  I  suppose  when  you  call  for  the  information  you  ask  for  Just  what 
I  want  and  they  return  it  f — A.  Yes ;  but  we  know  that  the  answers 
he  question  as  to  capital  invested  are  avoided  if  possible. 

ODKn    8TATI8TI08    OF    OAPITAL  WOULD  SHOW  DECBEASED    PER- 

OENTAGE  OF  PROFITS. 

!•  If  a  complete  return  were  n  of  the  true  capital  invested,  or, 
H  would  be  nearer  justice,  the  actual  value  of  the  plant  at  the  time, 
■Me  it  might  have  originally  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  worth 
he  market  at  the  present  time,  if  true  return  were  made  of  the  market 
ii  of  eapitsl  invested,  what  would  the  result  be  f  Would  this  10  i>er 
t;  be  incr»E»ed  or  lessened  t — A.  My  opinion  is,  it  would  be  lessened ; 
iMf  that  the  real  capital  invested  is  more  than  the  present  apparent 

Aad  by  that  you  mean  on  the  basis  of  the  market  value  at  the 
timet — A.  Yes;  on  the  basis  of  your  question. 

OF  TAXATION  INDUCING  INCORRECT  RETURNS  OF  CAPITAL. 

I  soppose  you  cannot  judge  with  any  exactness,  or  any  satisfac- 

iegree  of  approximation,  how  much  it  is  lessened  t^A.  I  cannot, 

ttat  it  is  less,  because  that  is  the  one  element  of  industrial  sta- 

which  is  the  hardest  to  get,  because  it  dei>ends  on  the  question 

Sometimes  census  enumerators  are  also  assessors  in  a  town — 

ion  which  is  always  to  be  avoided,  though  it  will  occur  ()m*e 

And  I  know,  from  my  own  exi>eri4Mice  in  taking  a  census 

State  by  manufacturers  (a  censns  supplementary  to  that  taken 

enumerators),  that  the  manufacturers  really  intended  to  make 

IS  of  the  mRnnfactures  of  the  State,  but  the  statements  made 

►is  my  priva(  e  would  be  sometimes  double  the  amounts  given 
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to  the  enamerator  in  his  '<  round."  That  proved  to  me  ttie  fictiti<ms 
value  of  capital  in  this  State.  Of  course,  ii  does  not  need  to  be  i»o,  be- 
cause there  is  no  use  ever  made  of  census  figures  except  for  statistkai 
purposes. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  DISTEXBUTION  OF  THE  SURPLUS  AMONG  SI- 

PLOT^S. 

Q.  What  reason  is  there  why  any  of  this  10  per  cent,  should  gp  to 
the  manufacturer,  beyond  fair  or  liberal  compensation  for  his  serrieei 
for  the  kind  of  work  which  he  performs  t  He  gets  his  interest  hick, 
the  same  as  if  he  had  lent  the  money.  Now,  after  getting  that,  nl 
large  compensation — $50,000  a  year,  if  you  please,  for  oonductlng  the 
business — a  salary  equal  to  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stttt^ 
why  should  he  have  any  more  f — ^A.  That  is  a  very  deep  qaestioo. 

Q.  After  deducting  a  good  salary  for  his  services,  as  yoa  deduct  the 
salary  of  his  overseer  or  superintendent — give  him  ten  times  or  tw&aj 
times  their  compensation,  if  you  choose — ^but  after  deducting  that  why 
not  distribute  what  is  left  among  the  i)eople  who  have  helped  to  pm- 
duce  it ! — A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  underlying  principle  wby  thit 
should  not  largely  be  done.  The  only  reason  is  this — ^taking  it  for  wbit 
it  is  worth — that  in  the  production  of  all  manufactured  goods 

Q.  (Interposing.)  As  long  as  there  is  any  question  about  these  work- 
ing people  being  able  to  provide  against  the  disabilities  of  age,  lud  te 
the  education  of  their  children,  until  provision  is  made  for  those  obiccl% 
do  you  not  think  that  this  10  per  cent,  should  be  withheld  froa  tki 
proprietor  f — A.  I  was  going  to  explain  what  reasons  there  are  w^ 
the  distribution  of  10  per  cent,  should  not  take  place. 

Q.  I  would  like,  before  you  proceed,  that  you  shoald  give  nstfiiD 
account  of  the  way  the  thiug  stands — this  matter  of  distribatioft- 
whether  it  reiilly  is  so  that  the  employer  gets  10  per  cent.,  all  thect* 
ditions  bein^  ri;i:lit. — A.  Yes,  after  the  capital  is  paid  (5  i>er  cent. 

Q.  After  tlio  capital  jrets  6  per  cent,  and  taxes  are  paid  and  evm- 
thing  is  providocl  for,  so  that  it  stands  precisely  like  a  loan  on  realt* 
tatef-  -A.  Yes,  tliere  is  10  i)er  cent,  on  that.  If  this  basis  of  capitjib 
wrong,  of  course  this  10  per  cent,  must  vary.  But  assuming  it  to  bt 
correct,  your  question,  as  1  understand,  is,  why  should  not  any  tudreii 
that  exists  be  divided. 

The  CuAiKMAN.  After  first  providing,  I  mean,  of  course,  for  the  moil 
abundant  compensation  of  the  employer  for  his  i>ersonal  services. 

The  Witness.  Yes.  That  10  per  cent,  includes  all  eomiiensation  te 
management,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  and  I  wish  you  to  deduct  that  froni  the 
10  per  cent. 

The  WiTNKSs.  Your  inquiry  is,  why,  after  deducting  that,  the  n- 
mainder  should  not  be  distributed  among  the  wage  receivers. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

WHY  SURPLUS  SHOULD   NOT  BE  DISTRIBUTED   AMONO  EMPLOl^ 

The  ^VITNEss.  The  reasons  for  that,  which  may  be  valid  or  invalil 
are,  that  the  ])roducti()n  of  goods  involves  time  before  they  are  t^ 
Labor,  und(»r  the  present  system,  receives  its  share  of  the  prodtsio*^ 
diately.  Capital  has  to  wait  until  the  goods  are  sold,  profit  ami  I* 
adjusted,  and  then  it  takes  its  pay  out  of  tlie  n^niainder.  Out  of  W 
remainder  comes  the  compensation  for  management.    Along  with  tUl 
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the  element  of  profit  and  loss,  which  most  always  go  together.  The 
•n  is  not  entitled  to  profits  on  an  enterprise  onless  be  is  also  willing 
aat^fect  himself  to  the  losses  in  the  enterprise.  Now,  in  an  economic 
•M,  the  item  of  wages  takes  no  part  in  losses  which  occur,  but  receives 
I  share  as  npon  profits.  So  that  the  element  of  time  to  bring  back 
•  price  does  not  affect  the  laborer,  and  the  element  of  profit  and  loss 
MM  not  affect  him.  Those  are  the  only  reasons  why  that  should*  be 
ilUield  and  not  distribnted.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  those 
•sons  are  thorooghly  sound,  bn  those  are  the  only  ones  I  know  of. 
||»  Do  yon  think  it  fEdr  to  treat  the  labor  that  enters  into  production 
im  portioD  of  ^e  profits  of  salet  It  is  quite  as  impossible  that  the 
IHf  could  be  croated  without  tl  or  as  it  m  be  to  create  that 
lag  withoat  the  other  raw  nu  ai  .  id  mi  tnere  not  be  mure 
Mee  in  treating  labor  itself  as  i  i  al  r  than  as  a  share 

ttba  profits  of  salet 


I 

1 1 


li     WHY  LABOB  18  TBBATXD  AB  A  POBTION  OF  THB  PROFITS. 

fkm  That  might  be  so  if  yon  oould  regulate  all  the  relations  of  society, 
H  as  every  man  is  bound  to  buy  his  goods,  whether  a  coat  or  an  arti- 
kof  fbod,  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  and  will  indulge  in  a  good 
'  of  beating  down  before  he  buys  it,  wages  must  be  paid  out  of  the 
of  maonfiictare.  I  know  that  Professor  Sumner  and  many  eoon- 
combat  that  position,  but  it  is  so  clearly  illustrated  in  eyery-day 
tkat  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  dodged.  For  instance,  I 
an  illustration  which  shows  what  vou  ask.  In  a  neiglboring 
largely  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  there  is  a  large  dealer 
is  very  popular  with  tiie  small  dealers  because  they  can  buy  a  pair 
at  his  Bto|p  for  $2.75  which  ordinarily  they  would  have  to  pay 
lAnr.  Now,  turn  the  picture  around.  This  large  dealer  goes  to  a 
iBBfSBU^tiirer  and  orders  100  cases  of  boots  of  such  a  manufacture,  and 
,  ^  I  will  pay  you  so  much  money  for  those  hundred  cases,  according  to 
/*  The  manufacturer  saye  tie  cannot  sell  them  at  that  price ;  that 
impossible ;  that  they  cost  him  that  much.  The  man  says, ''  This 
eash  (»der  for  100  cases ;  you  can  take  it  or  leave  it,  as  you  choose." 
manufacturer  takes  the  order  i  I  cuts  the  price  down  25  cents  a 
'}  the  large  dealer  gives  the  i  kii  dealer  the  benefit  of  that,  while 
small  dealer  buys  from  others  he  has  to  pay  this  25  cents  a  pair 
;  be  therefore  damns  the  manufacturer  and  praises  this  dealer. 
iUaatrates  the  whole  question.  So  long  as  there  is  a  necessity  foi 
goods  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  that  will  continue.  If  you 
doini  raw  material,  you  pull  down  labor  somewhere.  If  you  say 
will  mil  ei^co  at  4  cents  a  yard,  and  not  reduce  the  wages  of  the 
and  weavers,  then  there  must  be  a  reduction  in  the  compensa- 
of  the  cotton  people  in  the  South,  so  that  labor  does  suffer  after  all. 

mOH  WAGES  STDCULATE  CONSUMPTION. 

Then  there  is  no  remedy  bt    in  labor  being  powerful  enough  and 

It  enough  to  defend  itseli  all  the  way  round ;  having  something 

opon  and  refusing  to  ^   »rk  until  its  conditions  are  fulfilled  f — 

no  solution  so  long  as  selfishness  breeds  selfiabiiess.    When 

the  rule  that  unselfishD       breeds  unselfishness,  and  when  the 

which  1 1  II  A  iiule  while  ago  comes  about,  when  all 

laflMturei  i,  or  a       ^  i      3rity  of  them,  adopt  more  thorougbly 

rule  by  w  run  their  manufactories,  we  shall  have  a 
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better  state  of  alBfaira,  because  if,  is  tnie  that  skilled  and  well-paid  labor 
means  more  product ;  and  when  the  manafootarer  and  everybody  elie 
learns  that  the  laboring  man  will,  with  more  money,  have  better  clotheB 
and  food;  that  by  having  better  pay  for  the  time  he  puts  into  prodne- 
tion  he  will  be  able  to  sustain  and  consume  a  larger  result,  there  will 
be  an  improvement. 

NECESSITY  FOB  3IOBAL  AS  WELL  AS  INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION. 

Q.  Would  yon  put  in  moral  education,  too  f — A.  I  should  put  in  monl 
education,  too.  I  do  not  believe  much  in  intellectual  edqoation  withotl 
moral  education.  Moral  reform  must  come  from  the  top.  Political  re- 
form comes  sometimes  the  other  end  up,  but  moral  reform  must  eoM 
from  above :  that  is  to  say,  if  the  men  having  the  adjunct  of  educatiei 
and  liberal  oringing  up  cannot  be  moral  leaders  of  society,  it  is  nnnt- 
sonable  to  expect  that  men  who  have  had  no  education  and  who  haTe 
been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  live  at  the  bottom  should  give  tiie 
example.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it.  And  yet  I  feel  that  the  monl 
character  of  our  operative  population  will  bear  very  close  inspectioo. 
If  it  were  not  so,  the  property  in  our  manufocturing  towns  wonld.  I 
think,  be  worth  but  very  little. 

Q.  If  this  principle  that  yon  speak  of  were  applied,  and  aliemptojoi 
became  more  and  more  benevolent,  and  disposed  to  give  their  emplojA 
their  rights,  do  you  not  think  that  the  ultimate  resalt  woold  be  the 
same  competition  that  now  exists  when  that  benevolence  is  nnivenellf 
diffused  ! — A.  The  same  competition,  but  a  lessening  of  the  sobstntUt 
and  an  elevation  of  the  whole.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  vhei 
you  come  out  of  one  condition  into  a  higher  all  other  conditions  wUA 
you  looked  at  previously  become  discolored.  9 

Q.  In  business  do  you  not  think  the  goo<l  men  are  as  sharp  in  eoH- 
petition  and  trade  as  anybcwly  else! — A.  OU,  yes. 

Q.  The}'  are  more  honest,  perhaps,  in  dealing,  but  they  make  as  sbirp 
a  trade  as  aiiybo<ly,  do  they  not ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  a  man,  because  he  is  a  good  man,  afford  to  deal  moreliberiliT 
with  his  help  than  another  man  in  his  line  of  business  who  is  a  nharp, 
bad  man  f  He  lias  got  to  meet  that  man  in  the  markets  of  the  w«»rid 
and  sell  in  competition  with  him,  and  has  he  not  therefore  to  paybii 
operatives  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to  make  that  C4>mi>etitioD ! 

HIGH  WAGKS   INDUCE   CAREFULNESS,  SKILL,  AND   INDUSTBY. 

A.  That  position  is  rather  fictitious.     A  man  who  pays  the  bestpoi- 
sible  wages  compatible  with  succ4*sstnl  i)rodnction,  will  secure  a  mort 
careful  and  more  skilled  class  of  empl(\vds,  and  the  result,  if  he  isa^bw 
manufacturer,  is  that  his  leather  will  be  better  cut  up;  there  will  be 
loss  waste,  less  goods  spoilo<l  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  he  wiD 
put  into  the  market  a  p)od  article  evcTV  time,  instead  of  a  lar;:ep<*r- 
centa<r<»  of  (U^fectivo  *i^oods.     One  pair  of  shoes  in  a  case,  not  well  niaJ**. 
and  turned  back  upon  the  manufacturt^r,  makes  a  large  diflervnw  :b 
tiie  total,  and  if  every  pair  of  siioi\s  is  perfect,  which  is  the  result  nnlt 
of  interested  workmen,  you  wonhl   find  not  oidy  a  better  profit  bot» 
quicker  sah\ 

C^.  Then  your  wlioh*  theory  is  based  not  upon  the  benevolent  iisp«* 
of  the  case,  that  is,  sofaras  its  su(;cessful  work  is  coneernwl,  hot  o|Mi 
the  economic  tact  that  the  better  treatment  ^ill  enable  the  employee H 
contend  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ? 
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ILL,  IKBUSTRT,  AND  CAREFULNESS  DESERYE  HIGHER  WAGBS. 

.  Tea ;  it  is  clearly  illastrated  in  driving  nails.  A  man  who  is  in- 
lent  and  knows  the  force  of  a  certain  blow,  and  knows  thoroughly 
to  drive  nails,  can  drive  twice  as  many  nails  in  a  day  as  another 
who  does  not  understand  it  so  well.  If  yon  pay  the  man  who 
ITS  how  $2  a  day  and  the  other  man  $2  a  day  for  working  the  same 
lib  of  time  but  a  great  deal  harder,  what  is  the  result  t  You  have, 
I  the  skilled  nail-driver,  secured  twice  the  result  that  you  have  with 
iUier. 

»  So  that  all  these  improvements  in  his  condition  really  have  to  be 
I  fort — A.  Tes;  and  should  be.  The  moment  a  man  puts  intelli- 
i»  into  his  work,  he  is  entitled  to  a  greater  share  of  the  rewards  of 

Mry. 

»  Knowledge  is  power,  you  think  t — A.  Every  time. 

t  8o  that,  after  all,  the  power  to  do  this  is  essential  in  the  workman, 

Ibe  capacity  to  do  it  is  based  in  his  own  x)er8onal  improvement  f — 

lea. 

KUrVATE  THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKINGMAN. 

»  Then,  the  tirat  necessity  Is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  work 
lis  competency  t — A.  If  you  can,  improve  his  moral  condition: 
have  the  moral  force  go  along  with  the  sanitary  and  mental 
in :  all  should  go  together ;  and,  though  you  may  say  that  com- 
will'be  the  same  when  they  all  get  up,  while  the  millennium  will 
reached  very  soon,  you  have  elevated  the  standard  of  living, 
)fore  elevated  his  value  to  the  State  by  the  result  of  his  new 

Paid  of  living. 

i  An  a  result  of  this,  by  the  establishment  of  the  new  intenlepend- 

lirf  positions  and  profit  realized,  the  manufacturer  is  still  going  to 

Iris  10  per  cent  t — A.  He  is  still  going  to  get  his  10  per  cent. 

i  Beyond  wages  f — A.  Beyond  wages,  or  whatever  it  is,  for  his  risk 

tiine. 

^  "  SIMON-PURE  "  CO-OPERATION  A  FAILURE. 

t  If  you  should  adopt  cooperation,  you  would  at  once  see  that  cap- 
Iprta  its  profit  first  as  manager,  while  the  laborer  gets  his  profit  last 
a  result  of  the  market. 
That  would  not  be  so  if  the  manager  and  laborer  were  all  one  t — A. 
were  all  one — ^but  the  instances  of  ^^  simon-pure'' co-operation 
lingly  rare,  and  where  they  have  been  carried  on  they  have 

[Why  have  they  failed  t — A.  On  account  of  human  nature.    If  you 
engage  to  make  bureaus  on  a  venture  and  to  divide  the  profits, 
fim  Uiat  I  am  making  two  bureaus  to  your  one  and  a  half,  I  am 
to  keep  it  up  very  long. 

OO-OPBRATION  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  MILLENNIUM. 

[Toq  think  then  that  co-operation  is  the  theory  of  the  milieu- 

-A.  Entirely  so.    I  don't  think  industry  can  stand  upon  it  except 

the  capacity  of  the  operatives  is  entirely  equal.    I  am  not  going 

two  borea""  •*  '^'*"  to  your  one  and  a  half  while  I  only  get  out 

two  the  sam       n     it  that  you  get  for  your  one  and  a  half,  and 

defeat  co  <  ion  constantly.    We  hear  much  about  oo- 

(5  Li 
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operation  principles,  and  those  ^riiwiples,  aobtaa  tbegr  on  to* 
in  indnBtnal  partnerBbips,  and  in  looh  aiTuuiemeiito  as  we  Aadrt 
d^e,  K.  L,  by  the  Hacurdii,  prove  niocesafu  w  loBg  as  the  beal 
diotates  them  is  living. 

CO-0FKBi.TI0N  IX  HABKCA,  H.  H. 

Q.  In  liTashna  Oiere  is  a  tittte  oooperative  compaDy  ilirt  hm  a 
started:  do  yon  know  anytMng  of  iti — A.  ITo. 

The  Ohaibican.  Mi^or  Crowley  came  to  Manabeater  aod  t 
lAoatit.  They  are  iron  workers.  AbontfouryeanagottsaoM 
which  they  were  workiDgooold  not  pt^  them  aodtbQyttpalljdq 
tiieiDselTes,  hired  a  Uttle  eapital— #4,000, 1  thhik  and  wmt  m 
aeea together.  TheyagreedthateachmuishoaldhavewaaBaaa: 
be  wero  at  work  fior  8(»oe  othw  employer.  'Buj  Umd  wMUh 
and  to  them  tiiey  paid  wages  at  tite  market  rates. 

The  Witness.  But  tliat  is  not  simple  eo-<qierattoiL 

The  OHAntM ATT.  I  know  that. 

The  Witness.  Iliat  w<ffks  sometimes  very  weQ.  It  doeaak  I 
Mass. 

.  TheOHAIKMAN.  Yeg,  Tlie»L>  iieopU^  »I.  Nashua  ^t  along  Tf 
ceesfiilly.  They  pay  ^rages  to  tbosc  within  and  without  the  or: 
lion  the  same  as  are  paid  iu  the  open  market.  In  addition  to  th 
have  doubled  their  capacity  twice,  so  that  now  it  is  $16,000,  si 
have  distribnted  10  per  c^iit.  at  one  time  to  the  stockboldKra  in  » 
to  the  wages.  The  last  issue  of  Btock  was  immediately  takttn  d[i 
stockholders  iilready  in,  and  to  tbe  extent  tliat  it  has  beva  can 
with  the  uomber  of  uicu  iu  it,  Major  Crowley  saye  tbat  thvy  fan 
perfect  snooese,  and  that  they  find  tbey  are  entirely  compcti-D 
the  bosinesa  and  get  aloug  nicely. 

The  Wnmiss,  Those  e^tablisliuienfs  jjet  along  verj-  well. 

The  Ghaibuan.  Tbat  allows  for  a  mixed  condition — h^  way 
millenniam,  as  it  were. 

The  WiiHESS.  That  is  adopting  co-operattTe  principles,  and  ii 
the  sat^st  roads  to  better  conditions. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  tbiuk  we  have  now  been  pretty  well  over  th 
ter  of  wages.  Did  you  have  any  farther  observations  npon  th 
Ject  to  make  f 

The  WiTHESs.  No. 

TEW  HOUBB  A    SUFPIOIKMT   PAT'S  WORK. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  hoars  of  labor— does  the  teo-b* 
benefit  Massachusetts  f — A.  I  think  ten  boars,  nnder  the  |H«sett 
tioti  of  machinery  and  the  conditions  nf  the  human  body,  an 
right. 

Q.  Bat  the  working  people  want  eight t — A.  Tes,  bntif  yooi 
step  below  ten  it  wonld  be  a  great  injury  to  Massachusetts,  h 
the  teu'hour  law  was' an  injury  to  Uasaachnsetts  in  the  bsfnoi^ 
slight  injury  at  first,  but  is  none  now,  i'or  our  in  vests  gations  aho* 
MassacbusettBwithten  hours,  pays  as  high  wages  and  produce!  M 
product  per  loom  or  spindle  as  those  who  work  eleven  and  1 1 
twelve  hours. 

Q.  Is  tbat  owing  to  the  fact  that  labor  does  as  much  of  ititf,fl 
there  are  other  circumstances  auxiliaryt — A.  Masaachnsetts  uMSi 
high  grade  of  machinery.    I  do  not  suppose  that  a  maa  woikii| 
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Bacliiiie,  whore  the  machine  only  requires  attention,  can  produce  aa 
idi  in  ten  houra  an  in  eleven,  becanae  in  the  lant  hour  the  machine  in 
i  any  more  tired  than  in  the  first,  but  where  tlie  labor  is  a  mixture  of 
tBcnlar,  mental,  and  nervous  strain,  and  all  these  elements  which  p) 

0  the  conduct  of  machinery,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  product  of 

1  hours  is  quite  as  valuable  as  of  ten  and  half  or  eleven  hours.  Cer- 
niv  that  has  been  shown  in  the  mills  in  Connecticut  that  have 
Opted  ten  hoars  right  in  the  midst  of  eleven  hour-districts. 

1^  Yon  have  been  lately  to  Europe,  I  believe  t — A.  Yes. 

BKLATIVB  OONDITIONS  OF  LABOR  IN  EUBOPE  AND  AMEBIC  A. 

1^  And  had  made  observations  of  the  conditions  of  labor  perhaps 
Ibre  that  time,  as  well  as  on  this  last  occasion,  and  of  course  you  have 
NHed  the  subject  largely.  Where  are  laborers  best  olBf,  in  Great  Brit- 
L  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  in  the  United  States! — A.  In  the 
■ted  States.  Their  standard  of  living  is  much  higher  here.  The 
Piing  of  laborers  is  quite  as  good  abroad  as  here ;  rents  are  much 
per;  that  \»  the  result  of  accumulated  capital  and  lower  interest ; 
we  interest  is  lower,  rents  are  lower,  but  wages  are  lower  also.  In 
Hit  places  in  Great  Britain  and  in  some  localities  en  the  continent  of 
yon  will  find  as  good  conditions  as  in  this  country*,  but  take  it 
whole,  the  standard  of  wages  here  is  as  high  as  any  place  in 

PUBOHASmO  POWEB   OF  WAGES. 

Or  else  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  is  greater ;  otherwise 
rorking  people  could  not  get  these  advantages  Y — A.  Yes ;  a  man 
BKMre  for  his  .work  here  and  lives  on  a  larger  scale.    I  am  not  able 

how  mnch  greater  wages  are  here  in  various  industries  than  they 

there,  but  there  are  some  matters  of  which  1  have  made  specific 

Take,  for  instance,  a  four-loom  weaver  in  Lancashin*  or  Massa- 

»tt«;  he  receives  here  not  much  more  than  he  doi^s  there,  but  the 

it  you  step  beyond  that  and  take  up  six  and  ei^ht  loom  weavers, 
icamiDgs  are  very  mnch  greater.    A  mule-spinner  here  earns  M  or 

cent  more  than  a  mule-spinner  in  Lancashire. 

RBLATIYB  WAGES  IN  AMERICA  AND  EUBOPR. 

is  not  such  a  very  great  difference  in  those  trades  into  which 
enters  largely,  but  in  the  hand  trades,  where  skilled  hand- 
is  employed,  the  supply  of  labor  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
Britain  being  so  much  more  than  here,  wages  are  less.    Our 
meobanics«  using  their  minds  and  hands,  receive  much  larger 
tbmo  akiUea  mechanics  in  any  part  of  Euroi)e. 
Aad  they  consume  more  ! — ^A.  Yes. 
Thmt  is  to  say,  they  have  much  greater  advantages  t — A.  Yes ;  they 

Af6  their  personal  accumulations  relatively  greater  or  less — I  mean 

in  the  nature  of  fixed  capital  or  a  jirovision  in  the  sa\ings  bank, 

aeeumulation  to  meet  the  accidents  and  casualities  of  life  t — A. 

toch  greater  here.    The  city  of  Manchester,  in  England,  supi>orts, 

only  one  savings  bank. 

Bot  there  are  postal  savings  banks  there? — A.  Yes;  lam  n«>t 

with  the  figures  there,  but,  so  far  as  1  know,  the  savings  banks 

•MMre  thrift  here  than  there. 
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IN   EUROPE,  MEN  BORN  TO   STATION ;  IN  AMERICA,  TO  DO  THE  BEST 

THET  CAN. 

Q.  Our  working  people  are  more  iudepoDdent  of  their  eiuployers  thai> 
those  in  Europe f — A.  Tes^  in  Europe  men  are  bom  to  a  station;  in 
this  country  they  are  bom  to  do  the  best  they  can,  and  they  are  bound 
to  do  it,  and  while  they  have  here  a  school  system  to  aid  them  and  all 
the  land  of  the  country  to  aid  them  in  securing  a  foothold,  they  could 
rarely  secure  any  foothold  in  Europe. 

Q.  Have  they  a  homestead  law  that  you  know  off 

HOMESTEADS  IN  CREFELD,  GERMANY. 

A.  In  some  localities  you  will  And  efforts  made  to  secure  homesteads 
for  the  people.  In  Orefeld  they  have  forty  thousand  weavers,  and  four- 
fifths  of  them  own  their  own  homes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  homestead  exemption  law  there! — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  fact  is  in  England  f — ^A.  I  know  of  no  ex- 
emption there. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  this  country  the  only  one  that  has  a  home- 
stead lawY 

HOMESTEADS  IN  AMERICA. 

A.  So  far  as  I  am  aware.  I  have  not  particularly  examined  that  feat- 
ure of  our  condition.  Our  workingmen  occupy  more  space  in  their 
own  houses,  they  have  larger  breathing  room,  and  have  more  use  for 
deeds  of  land,  of  course,  than  in  Europe,  because  land  is  easily  obtained 
here,  but  until  interest  becomes  very  much  lower  in  this  country,  rents 
will  be  higher  here  (as  they  always  are  in  newer  countries)  than  they 
are  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 

Mr.  Enwright.  Will  you  please  ask  the  witness,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to 
what  proportion  of  the  factory  operatives  in  this  country  are  citizens, 
s<»  as  to  get  an  idea  in  regard  to  their  political  power  as  against  the  em- 
ployers f 

The  Chairman  (to  the  witness).  You  have  heard  the  question.  You 
may  make  such  answer  to  it  as  you  choose. 

The  Witness.  I  have  not  the  figures  in  my  mind,  but  my  recent  re- 
ports will  give  you  the  exact  data. 

Mr.  Enwright.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  not  citizens,  and  of 
course  they  have  not  the  political  power  that  they  would  have  if  they 
were  citizens. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  18,  1883. 
George  C.  Richardson  recalled  and  further  examined. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Question.  I  think  you  left  oil*  yesterday  when  making  some  remarks 
ill  regard  to  exporting  goods.  You  said  you  sold  largely  for  ex])ort, 
did  younot  f — Answer.  Largely  for  export ;  yes. 

EXPORTATION  OF  THE  COARSER  YARNS. 

Q.  What  kind  of  goods  do  you  sell  for  export  f — A.  The  coarser  yarns 
for  exi>oit — from  No.  9  to  No.  12.  In  one  of  the  newspaper  reports  that 
was  made  yesterday  it  stated  that  I  had  said  we  could  live  in  our  cot- 
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mannfactiires  nnderfree  trade.    I  mentioned  that  weooald  oompete 

tkene  goods — the  coarser  goods,  saeb  as  we  export — under  free 

le ;  Dot  the  finer  fabrics. 

[r.  PuoH.  I  understood  jou  as  you  now  say.    It  was  only  the  kind 

joods  embracing  drillings,  sheetings,  shirtings,  and  so  on  that  enter 

I  the  goods  which  the  mfyority  of  people  wear. 

lie  Witness.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
t*  Tou  do  not  include  any  wool  T — A.  I  do  not  include  any  wool. 

By  Mr.  PuoH: 

!•  In  respect  to  woolen  fabrics,  how  is  itf — A.  I  do  not  care  to  speak 
ioden  fabrics,  because  I  am  not  much  in  the  woolen  goods.  Mr. 
Iftn,  treasurer  of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  can  speak 
ter  of  wool  than  I  can,  although  I  know  considerable  of  the  woolen 
Imms  for  the  last  few  years.  I  know  therd  are  manufiicturing  estab- 
nents  in  this  country  to  day  that  make  money,  but  they  are  not  so 
isroas  as  they  ought  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

IXKXNOE    OP    COST    OF  FINER   OOTTON    GOODS  IN   ENGLAND  AND 

AMERICA. 

Have  you  ever  compared  the  prices  of  the  finer  cotton  goods  in  this 
with  thoise  of  England  Y — A.  Yes ;  1  imported  fine  goods  for 

r  jws. 

What  is  the  difference  in  cost  to  a  wholesale  purchaser  in  England, 
goods,  and  to  a  wholesale  purchaser  of  the^  same  class  of  goods 
ton  t-*-A.  In  fine  goods  there  would  be  a  difference  of  all  the  wya 
U  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent. 
fe  Iloes  that  increase  in  the  difference  cover  the  goods  as  they  be- 
pflnert — A.  As  the  goods  become  finer  the  margin  fs  wider;  that 
pe  difference  is  wider. 

<^ weighting"  of  ENGLISH   GOODS. 

is  one  point  that  I  did  not  mention  yesterday  fully,  though  1 

to  it;  that  is,  in  regard  to  weighting  gooils,  patting  in  forci;;n 

•foi-nothiug  material  to  assist  in  making  an  api>earance  of  gooils 

hand  and  to  aftiect  the  weight  on  the  other.    There  is  a  great 

that  done.    Some  four  or  five  years  ago  wo  tabulatefl  a  statement 

the  difference  exactly ;  for  instance,  I  took  American  g<KNl8 

tehed  by  samples  from  Manchester;  went  into  all  the  leading 

ami  imported  those  goods  here,  had  them  deanniMl,  bn»iight  into 

iginal  state  the  same  as  our  gotnis,  and  the  average  shrinkage  wa^ 

cent. ;  ours  averaged  in  shrinkage  but  1^  or  3  ]>er  cent. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

I^Toa  can  fix  yours  before  a  great  while  so  that  they  will  shrink 
ean't  you,  under  the  existing  process  f — A.  That  is  an  art  our 
need  to  learn  before  they  can  compete  with  Europe  in  the  lower 

[^  goods  or  the  finer  goods.  But  the  itnrehasers  abroad,  even  in 
are  much  better  informe<l  on  that  point  than  they  were  a  few 

ago. 

Mr.  PUGH : 

is  in  respect  to  woolens  t — A.  No ;  in  res])ect  to  cottons. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  pay  them  in  the  end  to  do  this  bun 
honestly  and  maintain  the  character  of  the  manufacture  f — ^A. 
that  is  what  we  say  our  manufacturers  have  always  done. 

HONESTY  THE  BEST  POLIOY  IN  MANUFACTURES. 

Q.  Then  you  think  this  tendency  to  the  use  of  shoddy  will  di 
pear  Y — A.  I  think  so.  In  China  the  information  was  given  in  regsa 
this,  and  it  created  a  great  excitement.  The  Chinese  merchantB 
I>eople  found  that  they  had  been  buying  much  that  was  good  for  nod 
and  in  Shanghai  there  was  so  much  feeling  on  the  subject  that  tbes 
public  meetings  to  denounce  it.  They  thought  they  had  been  swin 
that  the  manufacturer  had  swindled  them,  but  that  was  not  so,  bee 
he  had  made  such  goods  as  were  ordered.  The  presentation  of 
point  to  the  people  all  over  the  country  had  a  great  inflaence.  W( 
culated  s^me  ten  thousand  circulars  giving  all  the  facts. 

By  the  Chairman  :  - 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  occurs  to  you  that  might  be  i 
iceable  to  the  committee  t — A.  Ko,  nothing  in  particular.  I  went  < 
the  ground  pretty  well  yesterday. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  IS,  188 
Arthur  T.  Ltman  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  Waltham, Mass. 

Q.  What  is  your  business! — A.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  Lowell  Mj 
facturing  Company,  which  manufactures  carpets.  I  am  also  largel] 
terested  in  the  worsted  mills  at  Lowell. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  interested  in  them? — A.  About  tit 
years.     My  father  was  largely  interested  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  Then  you  know  the  history  of  the  manufacturing  interest  fori 
years  or  more,  by  inheritance,  one  may  say,  and  from  personal  kiK 
edge? — A.  Yes,  I  think  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  corp 
tions  niannfactnring  in  this  i)art  of  the  State,  as  good  a  knowlnlg* 
anybody  almost. 

Q.  How  far  back  can  you  remember  with  any  particularity',  youw 
the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  interests  and  of  the  wage  W(»rid 
people  oft  he  State  ? — A.  I  was  treasurer  of  the  ^'  Appleton  "  aiid"Hi 
ilton"  mills  in  Lowell  in  18()0.  Since  1860  I  have  been  continiM* 
treasurer  of  a  tine  cotton  mill  at  Ilolvoke. 

relations    between    employers     and    employes    in    HASSlO 

SETTS. 
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h#iD6tiine8  of  a  ri(  character  Y — A.  Nothing  that  I  remember 
mills  that  I  ha  u  to  have  any  connection  with. 

tat  I  mean  ij    i       State  f — A.  There  have  been  some  in  Fall 
1  don^  know  whether  at  Lowell  or  not. 

OAUSES  OF  STRIKES. 

We  are  directed  to  inquire  ii  »  the  causes  of  strikes  and  their 
lee.  To  what  causes  do  you  ;  tribute  strikes! — ^A.  Sometimes  a 
oecors  because  the  people  rec  ving  wages  and  making  the  strike 
Hit  they  are  not  getting  ade  te  compensation,  or  generally  I 
t^  they  feel  that  they  are  not  geiting  a  fair  proportion  of  wages. 
imeSy  of  course,  they  are  mistaken  as  to  that  A  mill  that  is 
Boney  in  selling  its  goods  may  appear  to  any  one  in  the  mill  to 

[actively  employed,  and  of  course  every  effort  is  made  to  push 
product,  but  no  one  can  tell  by  looking  at  the  machinery  work- 
lether  the  mill  is  making  money  or  not.  So,  of  course,  they  are 
feoeived  in  that  matter.  In  this  country  they  have  not  such  good 
•tioii  as  in  England. 

TRADES  UNIONS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Why  notf — A.  In  England  the  trades  unions  have  become  more 
ped  than  they  are  here,  and  not  only  with  relation  to  causing 
L  but  also  in  preventing  them.  The  officers  of  the  trades  unions 
1  think,  as  far  as  I  have  noticed,  have  a  greater  feeling  of  respon- 
f  in  advising  a  strike  when  there  would  be  no  good  reason  for  it 
•rbaps  a  similar  class  of  men  in  this  country  have  had. 

mber  a  case  of,  I  think,  the  miners  in  Cornwall,  England,  a 
ago,  where,  owing  to  the  rapid  fall  in  the  iron  interest,  a  re- 
■  of  wages  became  unavoidable.  The  miners  did  not  know  all 
it|  and  threatened  to  strike.  The  officers  of  the  trades  unions, 
ivestigation,  advised  the  miners  that  they  had  better  not  do  so ; 
hve  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  reduction  of  wages  in  the  fall 
■S.  Of  course  there  is  no  i)ositive  remedy  for  it  except  generally 
litiDent  on  both  sides,  and  an  avoidance  of  misrepresentation  and 
Mderstanding,  both  of  which  are  difficult  to  avoid  under  certain 
But  that  is  the  only  remedy  that  I  can  see. 


BBPRESENTATION   OF   FACTS   INDUCES    ACQUIESCENCE    IN    RE- 
^  DUCED  WAOES. 

hft  when  the  operatives  understand  that  the  circumstances  fairly 
i  •  reduction  of  wages  they  are  reasonable  and  will  acquiesce 

fkere  that  information  is  given  to  them,  and  they  are  dealt  with 
Mable  men,  you  think  they  will  acquiesce  f — A.  I  think  so. 
mi  think  the  result  could  be  attained  in  that  way  without  trades 
M  well  as  with  them  t 


OP  TRADES  UNIONS  IN  AVOIDINO  LABOR  DIFFICULTIES. 
$ 

fUlf  probably ;  but  then  their  trades  unions  I  think  have,  on  the 
'Nmy  likely  rendered  some  assistance,  in  England,  especially, 
llB  here.  I  think  some  of  their  officers  in  England  investigate 
I  Biore.    It  may  be  that  distance  creates  a  more  favorable  im- 


I. 
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pression  of  tbem,  bat  it  strikeB  me  that  their  leaders  and  ofBecn  there 
investigate  the  subject  and  find  oat  whether  there  is  really  a  sniBcint 
reason  in  the  general  state  of  the  trade.  Undoubtedly  in  the  pnieot 
state  of  England  in  the  cotton  trade,  there  is  reason  for  complaiDt  od 
the  part  of  employers,  and  so  there  is  in  a  good  many  trader  inthii 
country,  also,  at  the  present  moment.  Of  course,  the  employer  is  williBg 
to  stand  it  as  long  as  he  can,  because  the  man  who  only  gets  his  day^ 
wages  of  a  moderate  amount,  and  whose  wages  go  in  so  large  a  propor- 
tion into  the  first  cost  of  living — that  is,  into  bread,  meat,  and  mt— 
would  be  seriously  affected  by  a  reduction,  whereas  if  a  man  has  twoor 
three  or  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  a  reduction  of  10  or  20  per  oeoi, 
although,  perhaps,  affecting  some  men  seriously,  does  not  really  tmA 
the  question  of  bread  and  butter. 

WEEKLY  OB  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

In  1878,  if  I  correctly  remember,  the  cotton  mills  in  which  I  wu  tha 
engaged,  and  in  fact  all  the  cotton  interests  of  this  State,  were  at  a  Toy 
low  ebb,  culminating  at  perhaps  the  worst  point  in  the  winter  of  IKI 
with  reduced  wages,  the  reduction  being  about  10  per  cent,  in  Deeoi' 
ber  of  that  year.  We  were  not  making  money  then,  and  were  losio; « 
the  wages,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  we  issued  a  circular  to  the  opoft* 
tives  employed  at  that  time  in  Holyoke,  giving  them  a  statement  (MT til 
reasons  why  the  reduction  was  inevitable,  and  also  at  the  sai^fKeUMi 
of  my  agent  up  there,  or,  [perhaps,  at  my  own  suggestion,  we  paid  rkm 
once  a  week  to  see  if  that  would  give  them  some  advantage.  We  pit 
that  question  to  a  vote  among  them — whether  they  would  prefer  H 
have  weekly  payments  in  cash,  and  they  decided,  on  the  whole,  in  b^ 
of  it. 

Two  or  three  years  afterward,  as  matter  of  curiosity,  I  had  a  poll  taktf 
amon^  them  again  as  to  whether  tliey  preferred  to  have  wages  p«i 
once  a  month,  once  ii  fortniglit,  or  once  a  week.  Quite  a  iiumi»er5iii 
once  a  month ;  the  larger  i)art  of  tliose  who  were  heads  of  families  pi*- 
ferred  to  have  their  pay  once  a  fortnight  or  once  a  week.  Wbetkf 
they  do  get  any  real  advantage  it  is  diilicult  to  decide. 

ADVANTACrES   OK    CONCENTRATION    IN    PrRCHASING. 

They  cannot  get  the  same  advantage  in  this  country,  I  think, asiij 
England,  because  in  England   there  is  a  much  greater  developweotrfj 
the  co-o])erative  stores  for  distribution.     Moat  of  th<»se  liau*  failnl  ■[ 
this  country;  I  doirt  know  why,  ))erhaps  from  the  fancy  whicb  V^\ 
liave  in  this  country  of  going  to  so  many  (liferent  phices,  tos<>  DiUfj 
difierent  butch(*rs,  l)akers,  *S:c.     In  England  business  is  ver^  iimcb 
concentrated,  1  su|)])ose,  an<]  if  tiie  classes  of  people  wlio  patr»>niz''*j 
o])erative  stores  would  go  to  them  in  sutlicient   numbers  ami  ii»ii<>*j 
trate  their  puH'hases  1  .shouM  think  they  would  get  a  large  iulv;in« 

They  also  get,  ofcour.se,  an  advantage  if  they  go  to  one  placi.c^ 
if  there  is  no  co-operation  about  it,  but  simply  to  a  cash  storr,  Ih\'« 
a  man  who  has  a  store  <an  sell  two  jumnds  of  tea  as  cheaply  a-*  ' 
sells  one,  so  far  as  his  lal)<»r  is  concerned,  ainl  if  a  customer  gc>es  to  1 
stores  he  has  got  to  pay  a  portion  upon  two  rents. 

CO-OPEKATION   AND    INDUt>TRIAL    PARTNERSHIl*. 

Co-operation   and    industrial    partnership  has  been  suggosti-*! 
remedy  for  strikes.     Those  fea*Mres  have  not,  so  far  as  trietl,  ojiei 
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tMy  in  that  ^  ',  aud  of  coarse  employers  and  employed  are  fro- 
ntly  nnreasonauie,  but  yon  cannot  pernuade  many  people  to  do  wliat 
br  their  interec  to  do  or  what  it  is  fair  they  should  do. 
[)oK>peration  in  England  in  the  matter  of  diHtribution  of  goods  lias 
m  eminently  snccessful,  and  co-oi>eration  in  the  pnxluction  of  arti- 
•  has  been  attended  in  some  cases  with  success,  but  in  general  1 
mid  say  that  co-operation  in  production  has.  not  been  successful. 

OO-OPBBATION   IN  PBODUCTION — OASE  OF  LE  CLAIB,  IN  PARIS. 

Fbere  is  a  case,  however,  that  may  be  called  co-operation  in  produe- 
ii  of  a  man  name<l  Le  Clair,  in  Paris  (France),  who  was  one  of  the 
■I  marked  successes  in  that  direction.  He  emp]oye<i  many  men  all 
ft  Paris  to  work  for  him,  and,  largely,  without  superintendence  or 
might.  But  he  found  that  he  was  losing  money  on  his  business,  and 
it  they  were  all  idling  away  their  time ;  so  he  offered  to  give  them  a 
me  in  the  profits.  The  result  was  that  his  business  quite  changed  in 
character.  The  men  really  went  to  work  and  did  something.  They 
m  not  employed  to  work,  as  mill-hands  are  employe<l  to  work,  on 
tidnes.  It  was  largely  a  matter  of  their  own  )>ersonal  attention  and 
Mai  labor.  You  may  take  the  case  of  a  plunil)er,  for  example,  who 
i  in  a  house  and  apparently  does  nothing;  for  a  long  while,  while  if  he 
18  working  for  his  own  interest  or  working  really*  for  his  employer's 
pwty  it  is  fair  to  suppose  he  would  occupy  himself  diligently. 

mUBTPn.  YALUE  OF  GOOPEBATION   IN  MKCHANICAL  BRANCHES. 

ittt  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  machinery — where  the  machinery  is 
My  large  i)ortion  of  the  outlay,  as  in  a  ex)tton  mill — the  machinery 
lie  absorbing  a  very  large  part  of  the  caintal  investe^l,  and  where  the 

Ki  comparatively  simple  and  comparatively  small  in  quantity  and 
that  case  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  lino.  If  you  couUi  get  ma- 
r  to  run  b}*  itself,  for  instance,  so  that  it  would  need  to  Xhh  at- 
Hfed  to  only  once  a  week,  it  would  niuke  but  little  comparative  differ- 
He  whether  it  was  attended  to  all  the  time  or  not.  In  line  cotton 
Kkt  if  I  could  run  every  h>om  myself,  I  should  give  it,  an  an  owner, 
pKMial  attention,  and  should  attend  to  saving  the  waste,  &e.,  which 
make  a  very  large  difference ;  and  I  should  avoid  a  large  exi>eiise 
matter  of  oversight.  That  matter  the  operatives  could  largely 
of  course.  But  the  question  whether  any  division  of  profits  wouUl 
them  to  pay  the  |>er8onal  attention  which  the  owner  would  pay, 
^peculiar  one — the  amount  they  would  receive  being  so  small  at  the 
of  a  year.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  over  the  matter,  and  it  is 
by  great  difficulties. 

SHOULD  SUBPLITS  BE   DISTRini' TKD   TO    LABOR  f 

,  Colonel  Wright  just  testifle<l  InTore  you  caim*  in  (taking  his  tig 
ifhnn  his  own  last  report  to  the  legislature  of  Massachus4*tts)  that 
"Hurafactnrers  of  the  State,  after  pa>in«r  wa«rcs  to  their  help,  ami 
p.  paying  every  form  of  outgo;  after  pavinjrii»t<*ivst  at  i\  ]H»rcent.on 
pfeapital  invested,  and  after  paying  lor  repairs,  insni*anre,  and  in 
" —  way  preserving  and  maintaining  the  niarhinrrv,  ^:c.,  n|>  to  its  full 
-tcy^made  last  year  10  per  cent.  ii]>oti  the  <Mpital  inv(>sted:  so  that 
it  the  matter  st4inds  as  though  the  inatiut art u ring  interest,  it*  rep 
^  by  a  single  employer,  had  realize<l  to  him  lor  t  lie  year  previous 
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the  same  as  16  per  cent  upon  a  mortgage  investment.  Now,  awuming 
that  G  per  cent,  fairly  and  jnstly  belongs  to  him  as  an  interest  upon  the 
investment,  is  there  any  reason  that  occurs  to  yon  why  the  laborioc 
man  should  not  have  some  portion  of  that  10  per  cent.  T  He  has  reonved 
simply  his  wages,  obtained  and  paid  at  the  lowest  possible  point,  bdiif 
competed  for  in  the  general  market ;  the  manufacturer  has  got  evoy- 
thing  back  excepting  compensation  for  his  personal  services  and  attn- 
tion  to  business  for  the  year.  Now,  assuming  that  he  should  receiTe  i 
salary  just  as  the  wage- worker  receives  his  wages,  and  assuming  tbt 
he  should  be  very  liberally  paid,  because  a  man  superintends  that  whiek 
is  his  own  with  a  degree  of  efficiency  which  he  does  not  ordinarily  evince 
as  a  salaried  man;  assuming,  then,  that  he  is  very  well  paid  out  of  tJiii 
10  per  cent.,  is  there  any  reason  why  a  part  of  what  is  left  of  the  10  per 
cent,  should  not,  in  part,  be  distributed  among  the  working  popolft- 
tionf — A.  That  would  depend,  would  it  not,  on  the  rate  of  wages  thit 
these  laboring  men  were  receiving  t 

WAGES  IN  1882  IN  EXCESS  OF  57^^  PER  OENT.  OYER  WAGES  OF  IMI 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  get  their  wages  the  same  as  raw  matml 
is  bought. 

The  Witness.  We  paid  in  wages  in  May,  1882,  an  excess  of  57}  pff 
cent,  over  the  wages  of  May,  1862. 

Q.  So  that  the  laborer  is  Detter  off  now  than  he  was  then  t — A.  Tci; 
and  how  much  of  that  10  per  cent,  or  of  that  16  per  cent,  has  gone  iiti 
that  57^  per  cent.  I  don't  know.  Tou  start  at  a  point  at  which  yn 
cannot  tell  whether  that  provision  has  already  been  made  fairly  or  vtH 
Of  course,  you  can't  say  at  any  time  that  the  laborer  has  received  ICptf 
cent,  because  there  is  no  particular  capital  on  which  he  receives  his  pif* 
Therefore  you  cjui't  tell  whether  the  division  is  fairly  made  or  not,  if  lb» 
capital  is  receiving  10  per  cent.  I  did  not  hear  Colonel  WrijrhtV  state- ^ 
ment  of  the  figures,  but  I  sliould  Jiul^e  from  my  own  experienw  thsU 
thiit  was  a  most  excessive  estimate  of  the  profits  of  capital. 

The  (-IIAIRMAX.  It  was  much  larger  than  I  had  understoo<l  it  lo  lie, 
but  he  says  those  are  liis  fifjures.  lie  says,  however,  that  tben*  aw 
some  doubts  of  tlieir  full  reliability,  because  men  sometimes  make  unre- 
liable returns  as  to  the  capital  invested,  and  he  thinks  the  amount  rf 
ciipital  invested  is  really  larger  than  is  returned  to  him;  he  thinkitlbiK 
the  10  per  cent,  would  be  diniinishe<l  if  the  true  valuation  of  the  pint 
were  today  put  in. 

INCKEDULITY  AS   TO  10  PER  CENT.  PUOFITS  OF  MANUPACTUEEBS. 

The  Witness.  I  was  ^oin^  to  say  that,  Jis  to  the  corporations  at  Li)»- 
ell,  if  he  tak(»s  the  number  of  shares  of  capital,  that  does  not  repreMt 
the  capital  at  all,  or  the  value  ofthei)lant.  To  carry  on  the  husiwrfil 
would  take  two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  capital  that  stands  on  ifci 
books.  As  dealin^r  with  the  question  of  the  division  of  that  llipt^rcai 
at  the  present  moment,  some  of  those  mills  which  he  included,  if  betrtk 
all  the  mills  in  Massachusetts,  are  not  making  any  money  at  all. li* 
there  are  some  that  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  lost  very  bfavijy. 

Q.  Then  there  are  others  that  are  making  more  than  10  per  cent. !»• 
cause  10  per  cent,  is  the  averafje.     Of  course,  there  shimld  In*  nodivifri 
ion  where  there  is  no  ])rofit,  but  there  would  be  some  mills  UKikinjIP^i 
haps  20  per  cent.,  if  there  are  others  makin<^  nothing  Y — A.  l*loB< 
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iuk  I  know  of  any  case  where  they  are  making  20  per  cent,  or  any- 
!D(?  like  it  on  the  capital  in  the  mills.  I  can  tell  you  two  or  three 
m  where  the  whole  capital  was  losf ,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Manches- 
*;  that  mill  stands  and  looks  very  fine  to-day,  but  the  original  share- 
Uers  lost  all.  The  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills  in  Lowell  paid  out  dividends, 
t  they  were  paid  out  of  the  real  capital,  because  at  the  end  of  a  cer- 
I  period  of  time  the  mill  had  all  to  be  renewed ;  the  machinery  was 
ii8ed  np,  and  that  renewal  took  all  there  was  of  it. 
|.  I)o  yon  know  at  what  rate  the  capital  of  the  country  has  in- 
ised  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

|.  Or  do  yon  know  anything  of  the  rate  at  which  the  property  of  the 
■try,  as  a  whole,  has  increased  f->*A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

DIFFIOULTY  OF  ASOEBTAININa  PBOFIT& 

|.  The  census  shows  something  of  that,  but  I  do  not  know  myself 
r  to  ascertain  the  profits  made  in  the  manufacturing  industries  for 
last  forty  years.  I  do  not  know  that  it  exists  anywhere.  I  have 
■ired  of  several  gentlemen  who  ought  to  know,  but  do  not  Do  you 
ml — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  There  have  been  losses  in  mills. 
!he  Chaibman.  But  I  mean  the  average  profits  on  capital  invested  in 
cotton  business  for,  say,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  f 
ke  Witness.  I  don't  know. 

L  Do  you  know  any  way  in  which  one  can  search  for  really  reliable 
Irmation  on  that  subject  f  You  see  it  would  afford  the  fairest  basis 
b  inquiring  how  labor  is  treated  from  year  to  year,  for  if,  in  the  fluc- 
in  the  fortunes  of  capital  the  wage- worker  gets,  on  the  whole,  as 
the  capitalist,  that  would  be  one  showing,  but  on  the  other 
if  the  capital  gets  10  jier  cent,  all  that  time,  after  paying  for  every- 
it  would  seem  to  show  that  there  is  not  a  fair  division  of  the 
It  product,"  as  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  expresses  it. 

IVAL   PBOFIT8  OF  MANUPAGTUBE  FOB  THIBTY  OB  FOBTY  YBABS 

10  OB  12  PEB  CENT. 


f 
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Ten  or  twelve  per  cent.,  I  fancy,  would  represent  the  profits  of 
tnriug  in  this  State  for  the  last  thirty  or  fort}'  years,  keeping 
t  and  things  whole ;  perhaps  more ;  but  that  certainly  must  be 
the  average  rate  of  profit  in  the  United  States,  or  out  of  this 
on  a  great  many  enteqmses.  They  would  not  be  Matisfiecl  with 
eent«  in  a  great  many  of  the  States  of  this  country.  That  is,  the 
in  profits  by  doing  business  in  the  West  in  considerable.  A 
part  of  the  profits  here  has  been  from  the  development  of  the 
;  that  is  to  say,  the  percentage  of  profits  has  l>eeii  much  larger  of 
j«  than  the  profits  on  the  manufacture  of  this  State  at  present, 
it  would  have  been  very  much  mort»  for  my  i>ersonal  interest, 
noe,  to  have  got  rid  entirely  of  all  manufacturing  interests  in 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago  and  to  have  einploved  the  capita) 
of  it 

twhat  rate  per  cent  do  yon  think  it  would  have  l>een  as  well 

interests  which  you  represent  to  have  invested  money  on  goo4! 

rather  than  to  have  engaged  in  manufacture — say  from  tht* 

have  been  in  business  f    You  mentiontnl  ISGO,  did  you  f — A. 
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Q.  NotF,  take  tLe  capital  whicli.you  Lave  been  connected  witb-^ 
manngement  of  wbicL  you  Lave  been  acinainted  witli  from  ISflO  lo  dH 
present:  time — consider  what  it  was,  wLat  it  Las  been  all  ilie  viay  dom 
and  wLaC  it  is  now.  At  wLat  rate  [>er  cent,  do  you  think  it  woatdluni 
been  as  well  to  Lave  invested,  in  auch  way  a.s  to  have  been  abao)iili|( 
secure  of  your  inlereat,  and  to  have  been  rid  of  the  bosinew  of  nuH 
facturiu^  t — A.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer,  beciMK  liM 
.twenty  years  Lave  been  years  of  great  ductnation.  j 

The  Chaibmak.  Wu  have  got  to  antiwer  it  iu  some  way,  and  tf  M 
do  uot  answer  it,  we  may,  on  the  evidence  before  ns,  have  to  anawetl 
in  such  way  as  perhaps  to  lead  yon  to  wish  you  had  loltl  as.  ij 

BFPEOTS  OF  TIIK  WAK   AND   THE  TAEIFF  ON  MANOFACrnBt    1 

The  Witness.  Well,  in  1R61,  in  a  mill  in  which  I  was  enfiapu 
bought  a  large  quantity  of  cotton.  That  cotton  went  up  anernmi 
donble  and  treble  in  value.  j 

The  Chatrmah.  Well,  that  is  an  abnormal  state  of  thttigs.  I 

The  Witness.  Most  of  the  mills  shut  down  entirely.  ! 

Q.  How  was  it  with  1870  or  1805  I— A.  Well,  the  effects  of  tbe  n| 
oti  prices  and  the  extraordinary  turitTucts  Lave  afiecied  that  wholv  fd 
riod  in  a  very  extraordinary  way.  The  risks  have  bwn  frightiiil,  iM 
the  loasea have  been  frequently  tremendous.  l>rofilshavc  been  stIiM 
very  large.  Of  conrse  no  cotton  milla  could  rnn,  hardly — tbooe  M 
ran  made  money,  but  there  were  very  few  of  fLem  that  did  rap— « 
the  woolen  mills  mode  money.  At  the  preaeut  time^  hoCTL-ver,  if  » 
body  oould  get  (t  per  cent,  with  sbsulule  security  ho  would  pn^aUxS 
better  off  than  in  1S40  or  1850.  I  think  he  wonld  Ite  better  off  lUt 
going  into  mauufacHuing.  His  whole  phinl  in  a  mill  gets  os«i  xs^it 
time.  TLere  are  plenty  of  machines  that  artt  good,  bnt  ma«;hine«  loit 
their  ulility  every  ouee  in  a  while  from.  jierLaps,  change  of  faiihioii,* 
for  instance,  In  women's  dress  goods.  Betbre  the  war,  printed  detiiHl 
became  nnsaleable  in  a  night,  you  might  almost  say.  ■  1 

I 
EFFECTS  Off  FASHIDH  OS  MANUFACTUHE.  j 

Then  one  mill  changed  rapidly,  and  met  with  heavy  loN8,lo|i 
themselves  in  condition  to  make  the  goods  tLat  came  into  fuH 
Another  mill  in  New  Hampshire  kept  on  iu  that  businesMforsoowl) 
and  came  near  being  ruined  by  it.  That  same  change  <if  tJashioo  s 
yearaago  almost  crn&hed — certainly  jiaralyzeil — a  milt  for  the  tine M 
iug,  by  a  change  of  fashion  from  stiff  Foster  wools  Ki  the  noft  frat 
cashmere  wools.  TLat  has  been  going  on  for  some  ycai*.  To  ^  ill 
the  fashion  again  involves  changes,  and  requii'es  almost  the  ihnn^ 
away  of  certain  kinds  of  machinery. 

Q.  Hod  yon  any  matter  in  your  mind  specially,  whieh  yon  woe  i 
airons  of  stating  to  the  committee  I — A.  1  might  say  that  there  it»ea 
pauy  that  1  represent  now  at  Lowell  (1  have  only  bc«<n  their  tnaoi 
two  or  three  years);  I  looked  over  the  dividends  of  the  la»t  ten  }«■ 
and  they  show  a  trido  nndei'  5  per  cent. 

METHOD  OF  ASCF.aTAISDiG  DIVIDENDS. 

Q.  Before  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  what  is  la  ken  out  of  the  I 
realized  from  production  I — A.  Of  course  yon  takeout  all  i!iumiiiiiu«li 
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IIm  iMToductiou  of  the  product,  such  as  tbe  price  of  the  raw  luaterial, 
v>g^  general  repaint  keeping  machinery  in  running  order,  &c.,  and 
fou  ought  to  take  out  (and  very  much  dependn  upon  whether  you  take 
•it  tnoue}*^  enough  to  do  it  or  not)  a  considerable  sum  for  depreciation 
•f  tbe  machinery  beyond  the  best  repairs  you  may  give  to  it.  For  in- 
MaaGe^  yon  may  keep  up  a  cotton  mill  in  p<Ttcct  order,  if  you  please, 
lit  unless  you  put  aside  50  cents  a  year  for  each  Hpindle  that  you  have 
kthe  mill,  and  either  keep  that  money  on  hand  for  the  pur])ose,  or  ex- 
pend it  for  new  machinery,  your  machinery  will  bi^  all  used  up  at  the 
md  of  ten  or  twenty  years.  Yon  have  simply  paid  out  money  which 
fpo  really  did  not  make.  After  paying  all  this,  sn])pose  you  start  at 
lie  beginning  of  the  year  with  nothing  on  hand  (to  take  a  simplr.case); 
liber  paying  for  the  raw  material,  wa;;es,andtlie  actual  interest  on  the 
ioney  borrowed  (not  charging  any  intei*ost  on  capital  or  anything  of 
Iftt  kind),  that  would  be  simply  money  paid  out.  Then  you  put  on 
ke  other  side  of  the  account  what  you  sokl  your  goods  for,  and  if 
pme  are  no  bad  debts,  and  you  have  anything  left  over,  that  which  is 
ift  over  is  what  we  call  profit. 

Q.  There  is  no  item  of  interest,  as  such,  sdlowed  for  the  value  of  the 
lutf— A.  No. 

THE  BESEBYE  FOR  RENEWING  PLANT. 

tO»  And  yoar  dividends  have  averaged  5  i>er  cent,  for  ten  years  f — A. 

dr;  and  I  don't  think  there  has  been  enough  reserved  in  that 

for  plant.    The  plant  is  increased  somewhat,  but,  if  anything,  too 

has  been  paid  out,  becaiuso  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be 

on  it — new  work  has  got  to  go  in. 

What  mannfiEicturing  work  is  it,  then,  that  combined  with  yours 
all  tbe  rest,  makes  the  average  10  or  16  per  cent. 

XFFECT  OP  TARIFF  CHANGES  ON  CARPET  MANUFACTURE. 

The  carpet  work  is  not  so  successful  as  some  of  the  other  cotton 

ies  or  cotton  branches,  or  some  of  the  worste^l  industries.     It 

been  mach  disturbed  this  year  by  the  changes  in  the  tariff.    The 

we  ose  is  foreign,  and  4  cents  a  yanl  difference  in  the  duty  eliects  it. 

Have  you  any  industry  that  pays  IGifercent.  pn»t\t  in  this  State! — 

HOi  sir;  I  am  not  interested  in  any  that  does. 

And  yon  are  not  aware  of  any  that  exists  on  a  large  malef — A. 
dr;  I  should  think  that  that  is  an  excessive  figure. 

IF  FROFiTs  Apparently  16  per  cent.,  upon  what  basis. 

eoorse  there  may  be  some  mills  that  have  kept  in  the  business  the 
that  they  made,  say,  during  the  war,  and  if,  during  the  war,  tiM*y 

large  profits 

(Interposing.)  But  I  mean  profits  at  the  present  time. — A.  Wrll, 
It  case  they  might  make  a  profit  (»n  their  nominal  inroriHtratnl 
sl^  that  would  be  IG  |K»r  cent. ;  wh«»n»as  tln»  real  pn)fit  on  the  c:ipi 
ffavested  in  goo<is  and  money  that  they  havt*  paid  out  foT  the  plant 
'1  not  be  anything  like  that. 
This  deception,  if  any,  is  in  the  statement  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
It,  then  f — A.  In  many  cases  1  know  it  is. 
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DIPFEBENGE  IN  AMOUNT  OF  LABOR  ON  COARSE  AND  PIKE  WOOLHn. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  Whatisthe  difference  in  the  amoant  of  labor  employed  in  the  nun- 
factare  of  common  woolen  goods  that  enter  into  general  nae  andtke 
finer  woolens  that  are  called  dress  goods  f — ^A.  1  can't  give  yon  aif 
exact  answer  to  that,  except  simply  to  say  that  it  is  very  large.  I  dm 
know  any  definite  answer. 

DIFFERENCE  IN  AMOUNT  OF  LABOR  ON  COARSE  COTTONS  AND  COim 

WOOLENS. 

Q.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  amoont  of  labor  emplojcd 
at  making  coarser  cotton  fabrics  that  go  into  eveiy-day  nse,  m  tk 
coarser  woolen  fabrics  that  go  into  every-day  use ;  is  there  any  diier 
ence  f — A.  Yes,  a  very  great  difference. 

Q.  There  is  more  labor  require  in  the  manofactore  of  wool,  »|0i 
understand  f 

The  Witness.  More  in  the  coarse  woolens,  do  yon  mean,  than  in  IM 
cottons  f 

Mr.  PuGH.  No ;  but  comparing  the  coarse  cottons  with  the  eom 
woolens,  what  is  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  labor  employed  k 
making  the  two  kinds  of  cloth. 

A.  I  don't  think  I  have  any  figures  that  will  enable  me  to  gi^joi 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  that 

MORE  HAND  LABOR  IN  WOOLEN  THAN  COTTON  MANTTFACTDBIi 


Q.  Does  it  take  any  more  labor  or  any  finer  machinery  to 

woolen  goods  than  coarse  cotton  goods  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  am 
petent  to  answer  that,  but  coarse  cotton  machinery  is  on  a  large  sodCy 
and  carries  itself  throiigli  on  large  scale,  while  woolen  requires  wan 
hand  work — more  manipulation.  Of  course  jou  may  say  a  cotton  bO 
goes  almost  by  itself  relatively  to  a  coarse  woolen  mill,  but  I  am  hardlf 
competent  to  answer  that. 

Q.  Is  there  more  wool  imported  to  make  carpets  than  woolen  cloths f— 
A.  That  I  don't  know.  Those  figures  are  all  given  in  the  United  Stat* 
statistics,  however. 

EMPORTATION   OF  WOOL  FOR  CARPET   MANUFACTURE. 

But  almost  all  the  wool  used  in  cari>ets  is  foreign  wool  that  is  l» 
ported.  That  is  so  cheap  that  it  does  not  pay  anylMxly  in  this  1*0006} 
to  raise  it.  I  don't  suppose  that  a  great  deal  of  the  wool  iniporte«I  Hf 
carpets  i)ays  the  sheep  grower  more  than  4  or  5  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  And  that  is  most  of  the  wool  imported  ? — A.  For  can^ets,  ye*. 

Q.  I  mean  is  the  wool  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  can*t»4i 
bulk  of  the  wool  that  is  imported  altogether! — A.  1  think  it  i»,W 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  other  wool. 

Q.  But  the  i)rineipal  import  is  for  wool  to  make  carpets — that  is 
fact,  I  understand! 

CARPETS:   UNIVERSAL   USE   IN   AMERICA. 

A,  This  country  is  a  frreat  country  for  car]>ets,  no  other  people 
snming  so  many  carpets  as  the  Americans,  and  nearly  all  the  wool 
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into  carpets  bere  U  foreign  wool,  because  if  anybody  in  this  conn- 
J  conld  laise  wo^l  on  four  legs,  he  wants  more  for  his  services  than  is 
ioted  for  wool  raised  anywhere  else.  1  don't  know  whether  the 
•oont  imported — 35,000,000  pounds,  I  believe— is  any  more  than 
lOQgh  for  carpet  purposes  or  not. 

Q.  Does  the  importation  of  wool  for  cari>ets  interfere  with  our  wool- 
•trerst  I  think  you  have  said  in  substance  that  it  does  not,  by  say- 
f  that  oar  wool-growers  do  not  raise  wool  for  carpets  f — A.  I  can't 
f  that  it  does.  Some  coarse  wool  is  imported  that  goes  into  blankets, 
d  I  suppose  the  wool  that  is  imported  would  be  imported  anyhow. 

AlCERIGAN  WOOL  FOR  CARPETS:  WHERE  RAISED. 

are  certain  wools  in  this  country  used  for  carpets,  like  the 
of  the  Territories,  wool  from  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Texas, 
A  there  the  sheep  exist  in  a  natural  state  and  grow  nothing  but  car- 
t  wool ;  but  thoee  are  very  rapidly  becoming  changed  by  the  breed- 
I  of  sheep  that  carry  a  very  much  larger  and  finer  wool,  and  a  wool 
•More  value. 

Q.  Outside  of  carpets,  what  proportion  of  the  wool  used  in  the  man- 
iMore  of  the  finer  woolens  do  you  import  f — A.  I  don't,  personaUyi 
tything  to  do  with  anything  but  carpet- wool  in  importations,  but 
large  proportion  of  wool  is  used  in  fabrics. 

IMPORTATION  OF  WOOL  FOR  SOFT  FABRICS. 

are  oertain  classes  of  wool  that  are  required,  especially  now, 
tte  soft  flEibrics.    The  French  cashmere  fabric  you  may  say,  in  gen- 
tenns,  is  imported,  because  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  that 
in  this  country,  or  hardly  any.    Anything  that  would  make  the 
m  of  carpets  cheaper  would  of  course  extend  the  manufacture, 
present  moment,  for  instance,  we  cannot  export  carpets.    If  the 
kof  moduotion  could  be  reduced  by  the  reduction  of  duty  on  car- 
hmis,  which  are  all  a  very  low  grade  of  foreigii  goods,  then  we 
export. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  OARPET  WOOLS. 

What  is  the  duty  on  the  wools  you  import  to  make  carpets? — A. 

ftt>m  2^  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound. 
And  you  say  that  that  is  not  needed  for  the  benefit  of  the  wool 

in  this  country — tliat  they  do  not  make  that  class  of  wools  f — 

IKOBBASINa    SUPPLY   OF  AMERICAN  FINE  WOOLS. 

Tk&a  of  the  finer  wools  that  you  imi)ort  the  supply  is  increas- 

The  supply  is  increasing,  and  the  supply  is  ver}*  largely  of 

wools,  but  there  must  be  some  to  come  from  abroad  to  make 

•tyles  of  fiftbrics  in  the  market. 

I  understand  fh>m  a  manufacturer  at  Woonsocket  that  our  wool 

enters  into  the  manufacture  of  our  common  woolen  goods  is  a  bet- 

A  than  that  which  they  get  from  abroad — that  it  is  stronger,  that 

is  better,    ^^hat  is  your  opinion  on  that  subject  f — A.  1  don^t 

in  tbBt  olast    of  goods.    I  coold  not  ^ve  you  any  information  of 

oo  tliat 
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GOOD  EFFECT   OF  INCREASED  MANUFACTURE  AND  BXPORTATIOH  Of 

CARPETS. 

Of  coarse,  anything  that  tends  to  make  the  mauafactare  of  carpeU 
cheap,  tends,  so  far,  to  help  ns  to  get  a  market^ — to  send  them  to  Canads 
or  abroad ;  and,  so  far  as  that  goes,  that  helps  the  American  wool 
grower,  too^to  get  more  car|)ets  made,  or  more  woolen  cloths  made; 
tor,  so  far  as  I  employ  more  carpet  weavers,  for  inertance,  they  will  all 
want  clothing,  and  so  far  as  they  use  woolen  clothing  it  woald  be  woofeB 
clothing  made  of  American  wool. 

NEED  OF  FREE  RAW  MATERIALS  FOR  CARPET  MANUFACTURE. 

The  manufiicture  of  carpets  is  so  hampered  by  duties  on  dye  atoii 
and  wool  that  the  quantity  manufactured  is  reduced.  If  I  can't  export 
them  to  Oauada,  for  instance,  which  1  c^mnot  now,  the  clothes  that  an 
iiuvde  for  the  operatives  will  be  made  of  Canada  or  English  wool  Tbi 
condition  of  the  various  industries  now — the  manufacture  of  fine  eoUM 
cloths,  fine  cotton  yarns,  carpets,  and  similar  fabricSi  is  such  thataaj 
considerable  reduction  of  the  new  tariff  duties  on  those  classes  of  goo<ii 
would  make  them  to  be  produced  only  at  a  loss,  and  I  think  there  woqU 
be  no  way  of  producing  them  here  under  those  curcumstauces,  bat  l^  a 
heavy  reduction  of  wages  to  something  like  the  European  levels.  Tot 
see,  our  machinery  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  the  English  machiooiyf 
and  the  cost  of  i)laut  here  is  an  item. 

GREATER  COST  OF   AMERICAN  THAN  ENGLISH   MAGHINSBT. 

Q.  How  is  it  thatour  machinery  costs  more  than  the  English T — ^A.  Iiq^ 
])ose  it  is  owin^  to  the  liijjher  wages,  partly,  and  ])artly  to  the  advaa- 

tages  whidi  tlio  Kii^lish  have  iu  having  their  coal  and  iron  top'thrr. 
and  having  large  shops  in  which  they  have  been  enga^e<l  for  a  long 
time. 

Q.  What  is  the  character,  as  to  skill,  of  the  labor  30U  employ  in  mak- 
ing carpets  an<l  other  woolens  ? — A.  1  should  think  that  a  large  part  of 
the  labor  engaged  in  manufacturing  carpets,  weaving,  «&c.,  is  higher 
than  in  some  of  the  woolens.  Of  course  some  of  the  worsteds  take  the 
more  skilled  labor,  ami  the  tine  worsted  nulls  do  a  better  chi^s  of  work. 

HIGHER  SKILL  IN  CAKPET  MANUFACTURE  THAN  IN  COEMON  WOOLE5S. 

Q.  It  takes  a  better  elass  of  labor  to  make  line  cari)ots  than  coniiwia 
woolen  goods  ? — A.  I  should  think  so — more  ex])ensive. 

The  ('IIAIRMAN.  Any  li;»ht  than  can  be  thrown  on  the  .Nubji*<-r  .iN»ot 
wiiieh  1  ([uestioned  you  in  connection  with  the  statement  of  Coi*»D«l 
Wiiglit,  I  would  b(*  glad  to  have  frtmi  you.  If  the  working  |>eople  gti 
on  the  whole,  all  that  thev  ought  to  have,  of  course  that  is  the  end 
of  it. 

PROPORTIONS    OF    EARNINGS    WHICH    LABOR     AND     CAPITAL   SEOrXP 

RECEIVE. 

The  Witness.  Well,  there  is  no  positive  criterion  as  to  wh  it  labor 
ought  to  have  or  \vh:it  capital  ought  to  have. 

The  CuAiKMAN.  I  know  it  is  somewhat  u  mixed  thing — jat«t  a^  J<ft 
go  to  a  jury  with  a  case  at  law. 
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The  Witness.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  everybody  that  they  should 
re  all  that  can  justly  be  paid  to  them.  That  they  should  be  in  good 
iditlon  is  certainly  for  the  interestof  everybody  in  the  Commonwealth, 
t  we  can't  divide  money  that  we  don't  make,  and  we  have  to  keep  a 
ft  reserve  in  order  to  preserve  the  whole. 

rise  of  OOTTON  manufacture  in  AMERICA. 

[here  is  a  large  cotton  corporation  located  at  Waltham.  Soon  after 
I  war  of  1812, 1  think  about  1820,  when  it  was  an  offense  punishable 
traosportation  for  life  to  send  any  English  inventions  out  of  the 
oitry,  the  Merrimac  printing  machines  came  to  this  country.  They 
I  to  be  brought  either  in  a  man's  mind  or  else  piece  by  piece.  When 
I  Waltham  machinery  was  started  no  machinery  was  allowed  to  be 
Kght  out  of  England.  Mr.  Lowell  brought  out  designs  of  machinery, 
lusver — bringing  a  gre^t  many  of  the  devic*>es  merely  in  his  mind. 

tWas  it  he  who  started  the  city  of  Lowell  ? — A.  Ves.  .  At  that  time 
were  no  manufacturing  industries  here.  The  work  of  New  Eng- 
P  was  commercial — it  was  the  carrying  tradt;  generally ;  but  that  h^ 
li  broken  up  by  the  embargo,  and  there  were  no  colleciioiiM  of  people 
Miich  the  cotton  mills  could  draw  for  operatives.  The  i>eople  were 
tofttives  at  the  time.  There  were  hardly  any  foreigners  to  be  found. 
lit  care  was  taken  in  starting  the  factories  at  Waltliam,  for  instance, 

ft  the  boarding-houses  and  all  the  arrangements  about  the  mill  in 
order  that  the  operatives  who  came  in  from  the  country'  should  be 
treated.  That  system  was  Ciirried  to  Lowell,  and  has  had,  1  am 
a  very  powerful  effect  in  influencing  the  method  of  treatment  and 
eoDdition  of  the  operative  classes  in  Waltham,  I^owell,  Lawrence, 
T,  and  all  other  corporations  that  have  been  established  in 
England. 

HOW  WAGES  ARE  DETERMINED. 

By  Mr.  Puoh  : 

Tbe  maDufacturer  decides  for  himself  what  rate  of  wages  he  can 

to  pay,  does  he  not f — A.  He  may  decide  that;  but  that  depends 

demand  for  labor. 

If  he  cannot  get  labor  at  one  price,  he  has  got  the  world  to  supply 

land,  has  he  not  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  practically,  because,  although 

ly  say  that  an  operative  in  Lancashire  can  croHS  the  ocean,  yet  he 

>t  to  have  some  amount  of  money  to  come  here,  and  he  niUHt  know 

is  going  to  get  something  here  when  he  comes. 

I  know  that,  but  still  you  have  the  world  to  go  to  to  get  a  supply 

labor  that  you  may  need,  have  you  not  f — A.  I  know,  but  there 

ever  been  a  year  that  there  have  not  U^en  looms  ntopiMxl  be- 

operatives  could  not  be  had  for  them.    The  o]>eratives  go 

tbe  sammer  of  course.    At  other  times  there  are  more  than  can 

lyed. 

operative  in  buying  what  he  wants  to  consume,  is  confined  to 
itry,  is  he  notf — A.  No. 

HOW  PRICES  OF  products  ARE  FIXED. 

_  dictate  the  price  of  what  he  himKelf  wants  to  consume,  <»f  the 
he  manufactured f — A.  No,  sir;  1  don^t  dictate  the  prices  in 

29 — O  3 (5  LAW) 
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Q.  Yon  fix  the  price  of  your  fabrics  t — A.  Wc  aak  b  certain  ptia 
them ;  HometimeH  we  gut  it  aud  soinotimes  we  don't. 

Q.  r  niid(>n«taud  that,  but  when  sold  th«.v  arc  sold  at  a  price  6i«i 
joii,  are  they  uot  t — A.  Oft«u  tixud  by  the  baycr. 

Q.  Bat  what  coutruU  the  buyer ;  he  in  limited  iu  his  field  of  parchi 
is  he  uot,  aud  you  are  uot  limited  iu  your  Held  of  sale ;  yon  cm  bnj 
bor  iu  the  uiarketa  of  blie  world,  aud  he  buys  in  this  market  vbit 
wants  to  eonsnme  iii  this  market  or  else  he  must  pay  the  diffenan 
am  uot  talking  about  the  price  he  actually  pays;  but  whatever  iti 
it  not  the  general  fact  that  the  price  which  the  oiierative  pays  in  biq 
what  he  consumes  of  your  manufacture  or  any  other  American  mi 
factore,  is  regulated  by  the  American  market  1 — A.  Ves. 

Q.  Well,  the  price  of  j-oiu"  labor  you  can  affect  by  importing  laiN 
from  abrosui  T — A.  Well,  the  efl'ect  of  that  ia  geuerally 

Mr.  PUQH  (interposiug).  lam  uot  talking  about  llie  effect,  balal 
the  fact. 

The  WrrsEBB.  We  can  import  them,  of  courtie,  but  |>copte  cam  ia 
libeir  clothes  and  urticlea  to  compete  with  the  article  we  make ;  car 
are  imported  to  compete  with  our  carpets,  aud  ho  with  other  utidt 

DIFFICULTY  OF  ASOKUTAININQ  LAUOU^H   UltillT  HUAKB. 

The  following  letter  from  this  witness  was  received  later: 

Office  of  thb  Lowell  Manufactdbisg  Coupisr 
Boston,  Sorrmber  13,  M 

Dbab  Sm:  Excuse  me  for  taking  aji  any  more  of  yoor  dnwvk 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  proportion  of  the  prii;c  of  goodat 
the  working  people  should  receive,  or  rather  to  illostrate  the  diCo 
of  the  probleni.  Of  coarse,  when  proflbi  are  large  wages  rise,K*r 
though  not  always  at  once,  and  when  profits  disappear  wages  mart ' 
though  otteu  ouly  after  a  long  time,  and  after  heavy  losses  hare  b 
incurred.  I  attentled  lately  a  meeting  of  directont  of  one  of  the  b 
equipped  aud  best  inanagecl  mills  in  the  conutry,  and  yet  Che  pnA 
the  six  months  ou  the  real  capital  invested,  t*.  e.,  ou  tiie  coet  of  nfi 
ing  the  property,  was  less  than  3  per  ceut^  Now,  what  I  wieb  toi 
attention  to  is  that  this  result  had  come  alrant  without  iU  being inl 
least  in  the  power  of  the  owners  or  managers  or  operatives  lo  bfip 
The  price  of  raw  material  was  about  as  it  had  been ;  wages  bad  not  it 
reduced  at  all;  the  price  of  the  goods  had  so  fallen  ua  to  deslRifi 
profit  practically. 

For  the  coming  season  the  prospect  is  tliat  many  milU  *ill> 
without  profit  or  at  a  loss.  Wc  ask  a  certain  jirice  for  goodf.  Md 
price  as  we  think  or  hojie  the  buyer  will  pay;  if  we  piU  it  ti»H 
we  lose  tbe  chance  of  selling.  This  year's  (and  many  othexyuiV)< 
perieuoe  shows  that  the  prices  and  tbe  profits  are  often  ntteriy  tN^ 
control.  Of  course  at  other  times  there  is  an  advanc«^^  iu  goods  f^ 
pesisttess. 

I  think  it  very  desirable  that  all  should  share  iu  the  ttenlti* 

business  fairly,  but  the  work    people  cannot  bewr  any  shaie  '» I 

taal  losses,  aud  of  course  the  profile  must  not  only  pay  a  fitir  nM 

the  business  from  time  to  time,  but  also  compensate  for  actiul  M 

Yours,  truly,  J 

ABTHUK  T.  LYMU 

Hon.  H.  W.  Blair, 

Wmhingion,  D.  C. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  October  18,  1883. 
Thomas  O'Donnell  exauiincd. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

QaestioD.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  At  Fall  River. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  livcnl  in  tliiH  coniitry  f — A.  Eleven  years. 
Q.  Where  were  you  l>oni  t — A.  In  Kanisbotham,  England. 
Q»  Have  you  been  naturalized  here  t — A.  No,  sir. 

LIFE  OP  A  MULESPINNER. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  I  am  a  mule-spinner  by  trade.  I 
fre  worked  at  it  sinc^e  I  have  been  in  this  country— eleven  years. 
Q.  Are  you  a  married  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  a  married  man ;  have 
Hfe  anil  two  chihlren.  1  am  not  very  well  educated.  I  went  to  work 
hen  1  was  young,  and  have  been  working  ever  since  in  the  cotton 
■liiess;  went  to  work  when  I  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  old.  I 
PgoiDg  to  state  how  I  live.  My  children  get  along  ver^*  well  in  sum- 
fr  time,  on  account  of  not  having  to  buy  fuel  or  shoes  or  one  thing 
lA  another.  I  earn  $1.50  a  day  and  can't  atfbrd  to  pay  a  very  big 
Vae  rent.  I  pay  $1.50  a  w*eek  for  rent,  which  comes  to  about  $6  a 
tnth. 
%  That  is,  you  pay  this  where  you  are  at  Fall  River! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Do  you  have  work  right  along  f — A.  No,  sir;  since  that  strike  wo 
down  in  Fall  River  about  three  years  ago  I  have  not  worked  much 

than  half  the  time,  and  t^t  has  brought  my  circumstances  down 


viach.  ^^k 


Why  have  yon  not  wor^^more  than  half  the  time  since  then  f — 
^ell,  at  Fall  liiver  if  a  man  has  not  got  a  boy  t(»  act  as  '^  backl>oy  ^ 
▼ery  hard  for  him  to  get  along.  In  a  great  many  cases  they  dis- 
men  in  that  work  and  put  in  men  who  have  boys. 

Men  who  have  boys  of  their  own  f — A.  Men  who  have  boys  of  their 
eipable  enough  to  work  in  a  mill,  to  earn  30  or  40  cents  a  day. 

LABOR  NEGSSSABY  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT   OF   PARENTS. 

Id  the  object  of  that  to  enable  the  boy  to  earn  something  for  him- 
•A.  Well,  no;  the  object  is  this:  They  are  doing  away  with  a  gn»at 
of  mule-spinning  there  and  putting  in  ring-spinning,  and  for  that 
it  takes  a  giK)d  deal  of  small  help  to  run  tliis  ring  work,  and  it 
m  the  men  oat  of  work  because  they  are  doing  away  with  the  niult\H 
Lttiug  these  ring-frames  in  to  take  their  phices.  For  that  n^ason 
get  all  the  small  help  they  can  to  run  these  ring-frames.  There  are 
ly  men  in  the  city  to  work,  and  whoev(»r  has  a  lM)y  can  have  work, 
rboever  has  no  boy  stands  no  chance.  Probably  he  may  have  a  few 
of  work  in  the  summer  time,  but  will  be  discharged  in  the  fall. 
what  leaves  me  in  |M>or  circumstances.  Our  children,  of  coursis 
often  sickly  from  one  caiuse  or  another,  on  account  of  not  having 
It  clothes,  or  shoes,  or  foo4l,  or  something.  And  also  my  woman ; 
did  work  in  a  mill ;  she  wiis  a  housekeeiNT,  and  for  that  reason 
^1  help  me  to  anything  at  present,  as  many  women  do  help  their 
ids  down  there,  by  working,  like  tlieniselves.  My  wife  never  did 
te  a  mill,  and  that  leaves  me  to  provide  for  the  whole  family.  1 
two  children. 
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HARDSHIP  OF  UNDERTAKERS'  AND  DOCTORS'  BILLS  UPON  THK  FOOI. 

And  another  thing  that  helped  to  keep  me  down:  Ayearagothii 
month  I  buried  the  oklest  boy  we  bad,  and  that  brings  things  very  ex- 
pensive on  a  poor  man.  For  instance,  it  will  cost  there,  tobuiy  abody, 
about  $100.  Now,  we  couUl  have  that  done  in  England  for  aboot  £5; 
that  wouUI  not  amoant  to  much  more  than  about  $20,  or  something  in  tkit 
neighboriiood.  That  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference.  Doctore'  biDs 
are  very  heavy — about  $2  a  visit ;  and  if  a  doctor  comes  once  a  day  for 
two  or  three  weeks  it  is  quite  a  pile  for  a  poor  man  to  pay. 

Q,  Will  not  the  doctor  come  for  a  dollar  a  day  t — ^A.  You  might  fsfi 
a  man  sometimes,  and  yon  sometimes  won't,  but  they  generally  cbtfge 
$2  a  day. 

Q.  To  operatives? — A.  Oh,  all  around.  You  might  get  one  fiyr  IIJI 
sometimes. 

Q.  They  charge  you  as  much  as  they  charge  people  of  more  meamt— 
A.  They  charge  as  much  as  if  I  was  the  richest  man  in  the  city,  excqiC 
that  some  of  them  might  be  generous  once  in  a  while  and  put  it  dovi 
a  little  in  the  end ;  but  the  charge  generally  is  $2.  That  makes  il 
hard. 

ONE  DOLLAR  AND  A  HALF  A  DAT  FOR  NINE  MONTHS  TO  SUPPORT  fl 

PEOPLE  TWELVE  MONTHS. 

I  have  a  brother  who  has  four  children,  besides  his  wife  and  himmlL 
All  he  earns  is  $1.50  a  day.  He  works  in  the  iron  works  at  Fall  Bivir. 
He  only  works  about  nine  months  outaf  twelve.  There  is  geneial^ 
about  three  months  of  stoppage,  taking^^%e  year  right  through,  and  kh 
wife  and  his  family  all  have  to  be  snppi|Bd  for  a  year  outof  thewafa 
of  nine  months — $1.50  a  day  for  nine  monxns  out  of  the  twelve,  tosapfNit 
six  of  tlnMu.  It  doi»s  not  stand  to  reason  that  those  children  and  be  hi* 
srlfciin  have  naturjil  food  or  he  naturally  dressed.  His  children  ar? 
oftiMi  sick,  aii<l  he  has  to  call  in  doctors.  That  is  always  hanging  ovtf 
him,  and  is  a  great  expcMise  to  him.  And  then  if  he  does  not  iwiy  \ht 
bill  tlie  trustee  law  conies  on  him.  That  is  a  thing  that  is  not  ]»n)i*rij 
l<)<)k<Hl  after.  A  man  tohl  m(^  the  other  day  that  he  was  trust«r<lfi«f 
Al.T."),  :iih1  I  understood  that  tliere  was  a  law  in  this  State  that  a  nwfl 
could  not  be  trusteed  for  l(*ss  than  $10.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  mKih'' 
thin*::  wion*,^  in  the  (iovernment  somewhere;  where  it  is,  I  can't  tt*ii. 

Q.   How  much  money  have  y(m  got  T — A.  I  have  not  got  a  triii  in 
the  house;  didn't  have  when  I  came  out  this  morning. 

i^.  liow  much  mon(\v  have  vou  had  within  three  months? — A.  Ili*^ 
had  about  $!<»  inside  of  three  months. 

(^.  Is  that  all  y<»u  have  had  within  the  last  three  months  to  livoonf- 
A.   Yes;  .Ml(>. 

SUPPORTING   A   FAMILY   ON   $133   A    YEAR. 

Q.  \U}\\  \m\r\\  liav(»  yon  had  within  a  year? — A.  Since  Thankspvnf 
I  ha|)|)ene<l  to  net  work  in  th<'  ('rescent  Mill,  an<l  worketl  thereeiartlf 
thirteen  weeks.  I  got  just  iUiO  a  djiy,  with  the  exception  of  a  fewdiJ»J 
that  1  lost — because  in  following  nj)  mule-s])inning  you  are  ohliptJ*" 
los«»  a  dn.v  once  in  a  while;  you  caift  follow  it  up  regularly. 

i).  Thiilei'u  weeks  would  he  seventy-ei^rht  days,  and,  at  $I.j*>«»1^ 
that  would  make  ."^IIT,  less  whatever  time  you  lost  ! — A.  Yes.  I  worW 
till  It  ecu  weeks  then*  and  ten  ilays  in  another  place,  and  then  ii*trtj 
was  a  dollar  1  ^ol  this  week,  WecUiesday, 
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Taking  a  ftall  year  back  can  yon  tell  bow  mncb  yon  bave  had  T — 

kyat  woald  be  abpnt  fifteen  weeks'  work.    La8t  winter,  as  I  told 

[  got  iiK  and  I  worked  np  to  about  somewhere  aronnd  Fast  Day, 

ff  be  New  Year's  day ;  anyway,  Mr.  Howard  has  it  down  on  his 

jj  if  yon  wish  to  have  an  exact  answer  to  that  question ;  he  can 

Br  it  better  than  I  can,  because  we  have  a  sort  of  union  there  to 

Mtraelves  together. 

I>o  yon  think  you  have  had  $150  within  a  year  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Have  you  had  $125  f — A.  Well,  I  could  figure  it  up  if  I  had  time. 

kirteen  weeks  is  all  I  have  had. 

The  thirteen  weeks  and  the  $16  you  have  mentioned  f — A.  Yes, 

That  would  be  somewhere  about  $1^,  if  you  had  not  lost  any 

U-A.  Yes.  sir. 

That  is  all  you  have  had  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

To  support  yourself  and  wife  and  two  children  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Have  yon  had  apy  help  from  outside  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Do  you  mean  that  yourself  and  wife  and  two  children  bave  had 

ig  but  that  for  all  this  time  f — A.  That  is  all.     1  got  a  couple  dol- 

Vorth  of  coal  last  winter,  and  the  wood  I  picked  up  myself.    I 

■onnd  with  a  shovel  and  picks  up  clams  and  wood. 

DipOINO  CLAMS  TO  EKE  OUT   AN  EXISTENCE. 

What  do  you  do  with  the  clams  f — A.  We  eat  them.  I  don't  get 
^  sell,  but  just  to  eat,  for  the  family.  That  is  the  way  my  brother 
%H>,  mostly.    He  lives  close  by  us. 

Stow  many  live  in  that  way  down  there  f — A.  1  could  not  count 
^ey  are  so  numerous.    I  su[)po8e  there  are  one  thousand  down 

M.  thousand  that  live  on  $150  a  ycarf — A.  They  live  pn  leiis. 
MM  than  that  f — A.  Yes ;  they  live  on  less  than  I  do. 
[ow  long  has  that  been  sof — A.  Mostly  so  since  I  have  been 


Spw  long  is  thatf — A.  Six  years  this  month. 

Why  do  you  not  go  West  on  a  fiirm! — A.  How  could  I  go, 

it 

TOO   POOE  TO   GO   WEST. 

Well,  I  want  to  know  why  you  do  not  go  out  West  on  a  $2,000 
€r  take  up  a  homestead  and  break  it  and  work  it  up,  and  then 
H  for  yourself  and  family  f — A.  I  can't  see  how  I  could  get  out 
$    I  have  got  nothing  to  go  with. 

M  would  not  cost  you  over  $1,5(MK — A.  Well,  1  never  saw  over  a 
ply  and  that  is  when  1  have  been  getting  a  mouth's  pay  at  once. 
one  would  give  me  $1,500  I  will  ^ro. 

there  any  prospect  that  anybo<ly  will  do  that  f — A.  I  don't  know 
ly  that  would, 
say  yon  think  there  are  a  thousand  men  or  so  with  their  fanii- 
live  in  that  way  in  Fall  River  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  1  know  many 
They  are  around  tliere  by  the  slioiv.     You  can  see  them  every 
1  am  sure  of  it  because  men  tell  me. 
you  a  goo<l  workman  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Tere  you  ever  turned  off  iKHMuse  of  misconduct  or  incapacity  or 
for  work  t — A.  No,  sir. 
Or  beeaose  you  did  bad  work  f — A.  No,  sir. 


I- J 
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Q.  Or  because  you  miulo  trouble  among  thn  help  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  YOU  ever  have  any  personal  trotibU*  mill  an  empkjwt- 

No,  sir.  jIH 

Q.  You  have  not  anything  now  yon  rhJ'I — A.  Xo.  sir.  ^^H 

Q.  How  old  arc  yon  t — A.  Ahnnt  thirty.  ^^| 

Q.  Is  your  health  good  ! — A.  Yen,  sii'.  ■     -« 

Q.  What  wonld  yon  worli  for  if  yon  cnnld  get  work  riiiht  aloiit;: 

yon  could  be  sni'e  to  have  it   for  fleo  years,  slaying  risht  wl>enrj 

arcf — A.  Well,  if  I  wai*  whei-e  uiy  family  ronid  hv.  with  iii«,  and  I  mi 

have  work  every  day  I  would  take  (11.50,  nnd  hf  glail  I«. 

Q.  One  dollar  aud  fifty  cetits  a  day,  wiMi  thrt^  hundre«l  days  tn 
year,  would  make  more  than  yon  mnkenoff  in  thre^'orfonr  ycwB,«n 
it  not  I 

ONLY  A  DOLLAK'a  WOKTH   OK  COAL  IN  TEK  MOSTBB, 

A.  Well,  I  wonld  have  uo  opiiortunily  then  l«  pick  op  chisit. 
have  had  uo  coal  eswjit  oni-  dulbi'f*  worth  sini*  Inst  (.'liristmiw. 

Q.  Wheu  do  the  clauis  givf  onl  ? — A.  Thi'v  gtv«^  ant  iu  vini«r. 

Q.  Youspokeoffuel— whiit  Jnym  l,;ivi' fiirfni.lT— A.  WoodMido 

(J.  Wheru  doe.S  the  wooit  iinni-  Inxn  t — A.  1  pU:\t  it  up  AToiiDd 
shore — any  old  pieces  I  «•■■■  ;n"iitiii  tiuir  nni  not  gwMl  for  unjiU 
There  are  many  more  thiil  <hi  Thf  sii.iu'  ihin;:. 

Q.  Do  you  get  meat  to  !i\  i-  mi  muili  t— A.  V«>r.v  m-ldotd. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  meiitiio  you  ;;*'[  for  ymir  faintly  I — A-  WeU,i«w 
a  while  we  gets  a  piece  of  pork  and  soiuv  olauis  iwtl  inuke  »  etim-ck 
der.  That  inake.-<  a  very  good  meal.  We  soiuetime»  g**t  a  pk-«eof  b 
beef  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Have  you  hw]  t-r,  fv-h  t <  withirr  ^i  tnuntb  T— A.  Yw;  «1 

a  jiiece  of  pork  sti    '  !  iv. 

Q.  Hiivo  ymi  I,.:-  -..U  '.-~.\.  No.  sir.     I  «*t 

vited  to  a  man's  house;  on  Sunday — lie  wanted  me  to  go  op  to  his  ^ 
and  we  bad  a  dinner  of  roat^t  |>»rk. 

Q,  That  was  an  invitation  out,  but  I  mean  have  you  had  aiiyfci 
ateak  in  your  own  family,  of  your  own  purchase,  within  a  month  t- 
Yea ;  there  was  a  half  a  pound,  or  a  pound  oue  Sunilay — I  think  it  i 

Q,  Hare  yon  had  only  a  pound  or  a  hiilf  a  pound  on  Snndajl- 
Thut  is  all. 

Q,  A  half  pound  of  pork  t — A.  Yes.  About  two  pounds  of  p«ii 
gness  we  have  had  in  the  month,  to  make  clam-chowder  witb,  aad  n 
times  to  fry  a  bit. 

Q.  And  there  are  four  of  you  in  the  family  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  pounds  of  beefsteak  have  you  had  in  your  fanilf,  A 
yon  bought  for  yonr  own  home  consumption  within  this  year  tb»l' 
have  been  speaking  oft — A.  I  don't  think  there  has  been  five  peu 
of  beefsteak. 

Q.  You  have  ha^l  a  little  pork  steak  1 — A.  We  had  a  half  a  pooil' 
pork  steak  yesterday ;  I  don't  know  when  we  had  any  before. 

Q.  What  other  kinds  of  meat  have  you  bml  within  a  year  t— A  W*! 
we  have  ha<l  corn  t>eef  twice  I  think  that  1  can  remember  this  ye«r-4 
Sunday,  for  dinner. 

Q.  Twice  is  all  that  you  can  remember  within  a  yeart — A.  Yes-l^ 
some  cabbage.  j 

Q,  What  have  you  eaten ! — A.  Wpll,  bread  mostly,  when  we  iM 
get  it ;  we  sometimes  couldn't  make  out  to  get  that,  and  have  bwl  t>^ 
without  a  meal. 
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^  Has  there  beeo  any  day  in  the  year  that  yon  have  had  to  go  with- 

I  aoything  to  eat  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  several  days. 

L  More  than  one  day  at  a  time  f — A.  No. 

|.  How  aboat  the  clidldren  and  yonr  wife— did  they  go  without  any- 

■gtoeattoot 

THE  OHELDSEN  ORYINQ   FOB  FOOD. 

lu  MV  wife  went  oat  this  morning  and  went  to  a  neighbor's  and. got 
mt  of  bread  and  fetched  it  home,  and  when  she  got  home  the  children 
IS  erying  for  something  to  eat. 

^  Have  the  children  had  anything  to  eat  to-day  except  that,  do  yon 
■k  t— A.  They  had  that  loaf  of  bread — I  don't  know  what  they  have 
I  aliioe  then,  if  they  have  had  anything. 

LDid  yon  leave  any  money  at  home  f — A.  No,  sir. 
If  that  loaf  is  gone,  is  there  anything  in  the  house  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  my  wife  goes  out  and  gets  something;  and  I  don't  know  who 
ild  mind  the  children  while  she  goes  out 

Has  she  any  money  to  get  anything  with  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Have  Uie  children  gone  without  a  meal  at  any  time  during  the 

I— -A.  They  have  gone  without  bread  some  days,  but  we  have  some- 

ijgofe  meal  and  made  porridge  of  it. 

what  kind  of  meal  f — A.  ^metimes  Indian  meal,  and  sometimes 

Meal  stirred  up  in  hot  water  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Is  it  ccdd  weather  down  there  now  f — A.  It  is  very  cold  now. 

BOAKT  OLOTHINO  IN   GOLD  WEATHER. 

What  have  the  children  got  on  in  the  way  of  clothing  f — A.  They 

fot  along  ve^  nicely  all  su  omer,  but  now  they  are  beginning  to 

finite  sickly.    One  has  one  shoe  on,  a  very  poor  one,  and  a  slipper, 

I  picked  up  somewhere.    The  other  has  two  odd  shoes  on,  with 

oat.    He  has  got  cold  and  is  sickly  now. 

Have  they  any  stockings  f — A.  He  had  got  stockings,  but  his  feet 

through  them,  for  there  is  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  shoe. 

What  have  they  got  on  the  rest  of  their  person  t — A.  Well,  they 

a  little  calico  shirt — what  should  be  a  shirt ;  it  is  sewed  up  in  some 

one  little  petticoat,  and  a  kind  of  little  dress. 
How  many  dresses  has  your  wife  got  f — A.  She  has  got  one  since 
married,  and  she  hasn't  wprn  that  more  than  half  a  dozen 
i;  she  has  worn  it  ust  going  to  church  and  coming  back.    She  is 
good  in  going  to  church,  but  when  she  oemes  back  she  takes  it  off, 
'  is  pretty  near  as  good  now  as  when  she  bought  it 
She  keeps  that  dress  to  go  to  church  in  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
How  many  dresses  aside  Arom  that  has  shef — A.  Well,  she  got 

three  months  ago. 
What  did  it  costf — A.  It  cost  $1  to  make  it  and  I  guess  about  a 
for  the  stuffy  as  near  as  I  can  tell. 
The  dreas  cost  $2  f — A.  Yes. 

,  What  else  has  she  f — A.  Well,  she  has  an  undershirt  that  she  got 
to  her,  and  she  has  an  old  wrapper,  which  is  about  a  mile  too  big 
;  somebod,y  r^'^e  it  to  her. 
She  did  not  1       it  f— A.  No.    That  is  all  that  I  know  that  she 
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Q.  Yoa  have  bad  $1  or  $2  worth  of  coal  Ia6t  winter  f — A.  I  tbinkh 
was  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  and  I  believe  it  was  $2.25  worth. 

Q.  Is  that  all  yon  have  had  f — A.  That  is  all  1  had  last  winter.  AD 
the  rest  I  picked  uj) — wood. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  get  work  f — A.  1  was  working  last  winter. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  good  many  others  ai-e  situated  just  like  yon  are  f- 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  as  many  as  a  thousand  down  in  Fall  River 
are  just  in  the  same  shape,  if  not  worse;  though  they  can^t  bemnrh 
worse.  I  have  he.ard  many  women  say  they  would  sooner  be  desidtkaB 
living.  I  don't  know  what  is  wrong,  but  something  is  wrong.  Tbefeii 
an  overflow  of  labor  in  Fall  River. 

Q.  Why  do  not  these  people  go  out  West  upon  farms  and  go  to  fani- 
ing  f — A.  They  have  not  got  the  means.  Fall  Kiver  being  a  maDoliMt 
uring  place,  it  brings  them  in  there ;  and  when  the  mills  in  other  plaoa 
stop  for  want  of  water  that  brings  them  into  Fall  River.  I  think  tbeiv 
are  quite  a  lot  of  them  that  have  come  from  Lowell  and  Lawreuoe  then 
three  or  four  weeks  back — whatever  brings  them. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  want  to  say  to  the  committi*!- 
A.  Well,  as  regards  debts ;  it  costs  us  so  much  for  funeral  expeDMCittd 
doctors'  expenses  ;  I  wanted  to  mention  tbat. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  that.  It  is  clear  that  nobody  cm 
afford  either  to  get  sick  or  to  die  there. 

The  Witness.  Well,  there  are  plenty  of  them  down  there  that  arem 
very  poor  health,  but  I  am  in  good  health  and  my  children  genenQr 
are  in  fair  health,  but  the  children  can't  pick  up  anything  and  only  frt 
what  I  bring  to  them. 

Q.  Are  you  in  debt  t — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  muchf — A.  I  am  in  debt  for  those  funeral  expenses  sot 
$15 — since  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  the  rest! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  live  in  a  hired  tenemont  f — A.  Yes;  but  of  course  I  eairtjay 
a  big  rent.  My  rent  is  }?()  a  niontii.  The  man  1  am  livin;r  iiinl<TwniiId 
come  and  put  m<»  ri^lit  out  and  give  me  no  notice  either  if  I  diclirtj'aj 
my  rent.  He  is  a  sherift'  and  auctioneer  man.  I  don't  know  vhefbrf 
he  has  any  authority  to  do  it  or  not,  hut  he  does  it  with  ]MH>ple. 

Q.  Do  yon  see  any  way  out  of  your  troubles — what  are  yon  ;:oiiij:U> 
do  for  a  livin*,^ — or  do  you  expect  to  have*  to  stayri^ht  there  f — A.  Y«i 
I  can't  run  around  with  mv  tamilv. 

Q.  You  have  nowh<*re  to  ^^o  to,  aiid  no  way  of  *:ettin^  there  if  thrt» 
was  any  place  to  ^o  to  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  means  nor  anything; 
so  I  am  ohIijx<*(l  to  nMnain  there  an<l  try  to  piek  up  s<»mi»thin;r  i^"^  1  <■*■• 

Q.  Do  the  ehi!<lren  ^o  to  school? — A.  No,  sir;  tht\v  an*  in»t '^ 
enou*rh  ;  the  oldest  child  is  cmly  three  and  a  half;  the  younpst  ewii 
one  and  a  half  years  old. 

Q.  Is   there  ai:vthin«;:  else  vou  wante<l  to  sav  ? — A.   NothiiiL' fnnbrf. 

•  •  •  •  ^ 

exeei)t  that  I  would  like  some  remedy  to  be  <;:ot  to  help  us  p*M.ri»o'F 
down  tlu^re  in  some  way.  Kxeeptinjx  the  Government  decide^  f<'  ^ 
soniethinjr  with  us  we  have  a  poor  sho>v.  We  are  all,  or  mostly  :i!!.^ 
good  health  ;  that  is,  as  far  as  the  men  who  are  at  work  ^o. 

Q.  Vou  do  not  know  anythinjr  hut  mule  spinning,  I  snppt'M?— -^ 
That  is  what  I  have  l>een  doinj:,  hut  I  sometimes  do  s«»nietliin;r  *'*k 
pick  and  shovel.  I  have  worked  for  a  man  at  that,  l>eeause  1  am  r*o|*? 
on.  I  am  lookin^^  for  work  in  a  mill.  The  way  they  do  there  i<  th»: 
There  are  about  twelve  or  thirteen  men  that  ^o  into  a  mill  every  iim'I* 
ing,and  th<\v  have  tostantl  theii'ehanee,l()okin^Mbr  work.  The  man»h» 
has  a  boy  with  him  he  stands  the  best  chance,  and  then  if  il  i*  "(f 
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t  or  a  Deighbor's  turn  who  has  no  boy,  if  another  man  comes  m  who 
a  boy  be  iB  taken  right  in,  and  we  are  left  oat.  I  said  to  the  boss 
)  it  was  my  turn  to  go  in,  and  now  yon  have  taken  on  that  man ; 
t  am  I  to  do ;  i  have  got  two  little  boys  at  home,  one  of  them  three 
«  and  a  half  and  the  other  one  year  and'a  half  old,  and  how  am  I  to 
•omething  for  them  to  eat ;  I  can't  get  my  torn  when  I  come  here. 
10  said  he  coald  not  do  anything  for  me.  I  says,  ^^  Have  I  got  t(» 
re;  aint  I  to  have  any  work  f  They  are  forcing  these  young  boys 
the  mills  that  should  not  be  in  mills  at  all ;  forcing  them  in  because' 
f  are  throwing  the  moles  out  and  putting  on  ring-ftames.  They  are 
i(  everything  of  that  kind  that  they  possibly  can  to  crush  down  the 
f  people^the  poor  operatives  there. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  18, 1883. 
DfWABD  0.  Garrioan  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

pKntion.  Where  do  yon  reside  f — Answer.  In  Boston. 

k  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  principal  of  the  evening  high 

lal  of  Boston,  and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of 

iition.    I  am  a  student  of  law  in  the  ofiBce  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler. 

pe  Chairman.  Please  give  the  committee  a  full  account  of  the 

|ni«  establishment,  and  peculiar  characteristics  and  purpose  of  this 

Mngbigh  school,  of  which  you  are  the  principal  f 

le  WITNESS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  committee  any  information 

lie  on  this  question,  or  any  other  matter  pertaining  to  the  evening 

THE  BOSTON  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

evening  high  school  of  Boston  was  established  in  18G9.    It  was 

iment  at  the  time,  and  on  account  of  its  organization,  as  I  have 

from  the  re|)orts,  its  attendance  was  not  as  large  at  the  beginning 

tiie  end  of  the  tenn.    Its  course  of  ?tudy  comprised  l>ookkeeping 

itar3'  and  advanced),  English  literature,  arithmetic,  gnimmar  and 

Btion,  French,  German,  Latin,  penmanship,  geometry,  algebra, 

and  political  geography,  history,  natural  philosophy,  elocution, 

J,  geometrical  drawing,  and  architectural  and  mechanical  draw- 

nopils  were  required  to  pass  an  elementary  examination  for  ad- 

to  the  clav^ses.    The  school  had  a  prosperous  life  until  ISdl, 

on  account  of  a  lack  of  accommodations,  the  school  l>oard  discon- 

it. '  It  was  then  re-established  in  the  present  building  in  1881,  and 

itsnewlifein  the  present  high  and  Latin  school  buildingof  Boston, 

it  now  is.    I  was  put  in  charge  of  the  school,  and  have  been  in 

of  it  since,  and  am  now  principal.    That,  in  brief,  is  its  history  to 

ITS  ORGANIZATION. 

its  organisation :  It  is  first  organizinl  by  the  ailmission  of  pupils 

examination,  which  examination  is  limited  to  a  fair  knowletige 

noetic,  as  far  as  through  decimal  fractions,  and  common  sch<N>l 

of  about  the  same  gnide.    The  applicant  having  passed  the  ex- 

m^  is  admitteii  to  the  school  on  a  certihcate,  and  then  chissitied. 

is  allpwed  to  elect  his  course  of  study  and  pursue  the  same 


• 
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witboat  change  to  the  end  of  the  term.  <  i  ain  ents  for  lAai 
ance  are  that  he  Bhall  come  at  least  fonr  m  »we  c.  Thatii|Ai 
school  is  divided  into  divisions— one  div  lor  i  ky^Wednenif, 
and  Friday,  the  other  division  for  T  niay  au J  xuuRNlay.  BtA  ni> 
sion  lasts  two  hours,  b^niiing  at  hi  ast  7  and  ending  at  half  mi  1 
Therefore,  the  least  nnmber  df  h  .  i>er8on  can  come  ttstekfei 
hoars  (or  two  evenings)  a  week.  We  nave  classes  that  omne  flvs 
ings  a  week,  bat  on  acconnt  of  the  occapations  of  most  of  liie 
they  can  only  come  three  evenings  a  week,  and  perhaps  85 
them  only  come  two  evenings  a  week.   We  have  ap|^iealtoiMi,  , 

from  those  who  wonld  like  to  come  tf  >  hoars  or  uree  housavwl^ 
bat  we  cannot  take  them. 


METHOD  OF  XBACUINO. 

The  teaching  is  different  from  the  day  schools.    We  do  roC  ois  fti 
interrogatory  system,  becanse  we  do  not  find  it  advantageous  itar  a; 
son  to  be  called  np,  not  having  prepared  himself  on  toe  k 
the  instractor  teifches  the  lesson.    That  is  the  pecaliar  dUBBNMsl 
tween  this  school  and  the  day  school:  that  is.  there  is  more 
done  and  less  qnestioning.   Considerable  blackooaid  work  is  ~ 
ticalarly  in  those  stadies  reqairing  that  ezerdse. 

ATTBlfDAlfOB  OF  PUPILS. 


As  to  attendance:  It  may  be  said  that  in  this  school  the 
has  been  excdlent,  from  the  record  and  from  the  report  of 
theschooL 

GLASS  OF  PERSONS  ATTBHDINa. 


The  papils  are  earnest  and  enthnsiastio  to  learn.  They  come  ftoa 
all  vocations.  Perhaps  I  had  better  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  tti 
class  of  pupils  that  we  had  in  the  school  last  winter,  having  do  tli* 
tistics  made  np  for  this  term.  Last  winter  we  had  one  hnndredtfi 
forty-seven  clerks  and  forty-two  office  boys.  Then  there  were 
men,  bookkeepers,  machinists,  apprentices,  printers,  students, 
gers,  compositors,  masons,  cabinet-makers,  reporters,  telegraphen,i 
ufactorers,  and  canvassers.  We  had  even  those  who  were  8tod5ii| 
phonography  with  as,  stndents  of  law,  theology,  and  of  medidoe,  ui 
teachers  in  the  pablic  schools.  Both  sexes  are  admitted,  of  ooini 
We  have  clerks,  cashiers,  librarians^  copyists,  stndents,  teadMn,  tri*- j 
ors,  and  different  other  occapations. 

NUMBERS  IN  ATTENDANOE. 

This  year  as  far  as  I  have  made  up  the  percentage,  we  have 
now  over  fourteen  hundred  papils. 

Q.  How  many  of  each  sex,  and  are  there  any  married  men  or 
amoDf^  themf — A.  Yes.    We  have  about  foarteen  hnodred  papils,j 
about  forty  per  cent,  of  those  are  females.    We  admit  none  under ' 
teeu  years  of  age,  and  we  try  to  limit  the  age  to  thirty,  but  where 
are  seats  vacant  in  a  class,  and  the  |)erson  coming  there  is  shown  to i 
desirous  of  studying  the  subject  in  which  he  is  interested  for 
specific  pur|)ose  nither  than  for  some  accomplishment,  we  make 
distinction,  and  the  f>erson  is  admitted  to  the  school.    So  that  we 
some  there  as  old  as  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
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GOUBSE  OF  STUDY. 

oonrse  of  study  this  year  is  somewhat  differeut  on  accoant  of  the 
m  schools  havinfi:  boon  organized  nince  1860.  The  evening  high 
nas  departed  from  \t»  old  carriculum,  and  the  present  coarse  in- 
book  keeping,  penmanship,  composition,  grammar,  spelling,  read- 
Ithmetic  (elementary,  commercial  and  advanced),  algebra, geome- 
Bgliah  literature,  phonograph}*,  French,  and  German.  I  think 
\  aboQt  the  list.  I  may  be  in  error.  The  larger  proportion  of  the 
lake  commercial  studies.  Those  who  study  French  and  German 
m  smaller  number.  We  endeavor  to  encourage  them  in  more 
Md  rather  than  classical  work. 

DISGIPLINE. 

to  discipline,  our  rule  is  simple — that  each  one  disciplines  himself 
idf.  Daring  my  connection  with  the  school,  I  have  had  no  occa- 
ir  what  i  4  called  ^^  discipline."  The  pupils  who  come  there  are 
irell  behaved.  They  are  as  fairly  well  behaVed  and  decorons  a 
If  people  as  you  will  find  attending  church  or  any  other  meeting. 
m  there  for  the  purpose  of  study,  and  they  are  stadions  while 
Therefore,  they  require  no  discipline.  Since  I  have  been  there 
^  bad  no  occasion  to  use  any  force  or  violence,  and  althongh  I  have 
id  three  or  foar  persons  daring  the  two  years,  yet  I  have  taken 
Imk^  with  one  exception — having  shown  evidence  of  good  faith  on 

Prt,  they  were  readmitted  to  the  school, 
the  attendance,  it  is  as  regular  as  it  can  be  under  the  circnm- 

LEOTUBES  ON  PBAOTIOAL  SUBJECTS. 


to  the  coarse  of  study  last  winter  (and  I  shall  do  the  same 
ids  year,  provided  the  committee  allow  it,  and  I  think  they  will),  I 
•eed  lectures  on  practical  subjects — subjects  {)ertaining  to  the 
i  I  had  such  gentlemen  as  Dr.  Minor,  Rev.  £.  £.  Uale,  and  Henry 
Her,  of  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  bankers  here,  give  the  pupils 

Stalks  on  the  importance  of  early  study. 
ve  a  corps  of  fourteen  teachers  now  in  all. 
]f 

*  PHONOGRAPHY. 

% 

|M)graphy  has  been  introduced  since  I  have  been  there  on  my  own 
IMidation.  We  do  not  propose  to  make  short-hand  reporters^ 
•  you  have  here  present,  but  the  object  is  to  make  amanuenses ; 
JiWny  business  houses  I  have  found,  by  inquiring,  that  it  is  im- 
Id  for  the  cashier  or  bookkeeper  to  know  something  of  short  hand, 
li^audeavor,  in  the  coarse  of  the  term,  to  give  them  all  the  theory 
ipby  (using  Benn  Pitman's  system),  so  that  they  can  start 

it  when  they  get  through,  and  some  of  them  have  gra<luated 

through,  writing  at  the  rate  of  eighty  words  a  minute. 

ly  the  average  would  be  fifty-five  or  sixty  words  a  minute. 

is  twenty  weeks.  We  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  October, 
ridoee  twenty  weeks  from  that  time. 

TERMS  OP  TUITION. 

bftion  is  tree  to  all  residents  of  Boston.    Those  who  come  from 
iiini  have  to  pay  a  certain  tuition,  which  ia  commensurate  to  the 
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expeuse  of  the  bcIiooI  ;  that  is,  if  tbe  school  cost  us  $20,on0,  avA  m  hid 
two  tbousand  impik,  each  oot-of-lown  pupil  n-ould  Iiavt-  to  paj  tbe  pro 
portioDiite  amount,  but  it  in  free  to  tlie  inhabitant!!  of  ItoAtuD. 

Q.  Uow  luany  have  you  fVom  out  of  town  t — A.  I  Itavo  tkis  yew,  p» 
hapa,  tveuty ;  but  I  disconrage  it  becaUHe  they  have  to  pay  the  tmm 

Q.  That  discouragfw  them,  1  ttuppoaer — A.  Yes;  very  inatnialh. 
Our  school  committees  have  bwn  very  peneroHs — ind<wd.  are  excetHam 
geiierouH  towanl  Mit8  and  otlier  evening  8choolii.  And  in  eoncMap 
ihiH  niibject,  1  would  like  to  qhr  a  quatatir<u  ooverine  the  Aubjmtof  tki 
msbool,  written  by  oni*  of  tlie  bett  educHtorH  of  the  country,  Jota  Di 
Philbrick,  who  wam  tanpnriutondent  of  ttchools  lor  a  lon^  time.  Iih> 
re[>ort  of  1874,  he  said  of  this  nchool :  "1  know  not  one  artntineatfer 
the  support  of  a  day  high  school  in  tJiift  city  on  a  liberal  ocale  tlntli 
not  equally  forcible  in  favor  of  a  liberal  msintcnanco  of  this  tuHU» 
Ntitation."  And  while  the  inanHgenient  of  this  school  dora  not  beim 
in  going  into  e^ctravugance,  at  the  same  time  I  feel,  and  those  vlwfeam 
1>eun  engaged  in  teachinc  in  the  evenings  feel  that,  if  there  is  adM 
which  desires  to  study  any  iiarticular  aubjeot  tan;;lit  in  tlie  day  siAmL 
and  there  is*  evidence  that  they  need  that  inforniation  or  Maty  ■ 
their  lifework,  they  ought  to  have  it.  As,  for  instance',  in  tb«  itaijit 
Latin;  many  come  there  who  are  compnaitora.  They  say  they  waam 
study  Latin  for  use  in  the  compositor's  room.  An  elemeatary  ooomll 
Liilin  wonid  be  tienetlcial  to  that  class— not  a  higher  coarw.  A 
young  men  come  there  who,  after  graduating  ftum  thn  eveninj; 
school  in  Boston,  go  through  higher  institutions^  an  oollf^ra 
versilies. 

1  tliiuk  that  is  sufficient  on  the  high  school  of  Boston.     If  yoa    , 

like  to  have  some  information  on  the  evening  achools.  I  should  be  fkl' 
to  give  it  to  you. 

SALARIES  PAID. 
By  Mr.  I'uon; 

Q.  How  many  toacheru  have  you  in  thi»  oveuini;  bigh  ncbool^-A. 
Fourteen  tbi»  year.  We  pay  thu  principal  of  th«>M;bool  $10  an  wmiag . 
The  asriiHlanls,  or  iustnictora,  with  thu  exception  of  the  teaebtrtftt^- 
nograpby,  gets  H  uu  eveuitig.  I'he  principal's asitlstant,  who  is  nfWt 
of  the  school,  doing  tbe  clerical  work,  gols  a  salaiy  of  #2.50  an  tt» 
ing. 

liLEMESTAHY   EVENING   SCUOOl.S. 

Theeleuienturyeveuiiigstrboolsof Boston  numtN>rthirt«en,avm*4in|»  , 
tbe  report  of  I88L'.  The  w"hole  reKistration  of  those  schools  is  *,TSI;  <" 
number  of  teachers  employed,  including  those  in  tbe  eveniii)!  U^  r 
school  service,  was  nine'y-threo.  In  1857  the  legislalnn^  ]ta<aedBl'' 
promoting  the  establishment  of  schools,  other  than  thosr  alm«<t;  n 
qnired  by  law,  for  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  agi-,  Befoiv  that  tr 
there  were  evening  schools  established  in  ItoBton,  aud  they  wtf 
ported  in  an  eleemosynary  way.  Now,  tliese  schools  rraiaiued  p 
Bivo  until  last  year,  when  1  drafted  the  present  law,  tlio  sobthuMtd 
which  is  Ibis; 

MASSACHUSETTa  EVENINO-SCBOOL  STATtJTB. 


Every  town  and  city  having  10,000  or  more  inhabitautM  shall  t 
lisb  and  maintain,  in  addition  to  the  schools  require*!  by  Uw  tobeB 
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UiiK'd  then'iii,  evening  HcboolB  for  the  iii8tru<*tioii  of  {)erKonH  over  t^  elve 
I'nirK  of  ap*  in  readiii^r*  writing,  geo;j:ra]>by,  arithiiielir,  drawiufi^,  the 
bihior>'  of  the  I'liitrd  Ktaten,  ami  good  iH'havior. 

8ti4:li  other  liratielies  of  h*arnin^  shall  U'  taught  in  Huch  Hchools  a8 
be  «chool  couiinittiH*  of  the  town  sliall  deem  ex]>e(lient. 

The  H(*hool  eommittee  of  sn<'h  town  shall  have  the  same  snperiiiten- 
leDoe  over  sneh  evening  srluMils  as  they  have  over  day  seliools,  and  may 
etemiine  the  term  or  terms  of  time  in  eaeh  year  and  the  hours  of  esich 
TeuinfT  during  wliieh  seh<M>Ls  may  be  ke]it,  and  may  make  such  rcgu- 
itioHH  as  toattendHm*«»  at  such  sehools  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

TbiH  biw  was  approved  May  14,  188;i.  The  reason  tor  the  ailviNmey 
f  that  law  is  found  in  the  fact  that  although  towns  wen^  permitted  to 
itablisb  evening  sehisils  tli(\v  did  not  do  so,  and  in  hstking  the  matter 
r«r  and  referring  to  the  re|N>rt  of  188L\  I  found  that  the  foUowing  towns 
rkk-h  now  must  maintain  evening  selMNtIs  did  not  (*onie  witliin  the 
Mute:  The  town  ot'Atth*l»on)ugh.whieh  had  1 1,1  Uhn  habitants ;  (>s1>oniy 
I^S8  inhabitants;  Quincv,  lOMU;  Wevmouth.  10,ri71;  (  helsea,LM,7Sr»; 
kicope<\  11,325;  PittsHetd,  13,;i(i7  ;  (Houeester,  HVd'ii ;  Lynn,  :V^,*JH4; 
Imerville,  24,!»S,') ;  Northampton,  lli.lTl*.  There  are  twtMity-niiie  towns 
ithiR  State  having  over  UMMN)  inhabitants.  Dr.  Minor,  (»f  the  State 
iMrd,  Abby  \V.  .May,  ofthessime  lN)ard,  the  secretary,  .lob  n  \V.  Dieken- 
M,  ami  myself,  appeared  befoiv  the  joint  board  of  education  (the  ^*Gen- 
M  Court'^)  with  n*gard  to  the  bill.  1  looked  the  matter  up  and  foand 
IhitthoM*  towns  that  I  have  mentioned  did  not  nniintain  evening  mdiools. 
litbe  other  hand  there  weii*  tbirty-oiu*  towns  in  the  State  that  did 
iniDtain  evening  schtNils  under  the  permissive  statute. 

ILLITKEAOV    IN   MASSACIIISKTTS. 

Our  argument  was  this :  ^lassaebnsetts  had  an  illiteracy  in  1880  of 
35  iK*rsons  who  eoidd  not  reail  and  l)2,l)«sn  who  i*ould  not  write. 

By  the  (-H AIRMAN  : 

Q.  That  is  over  what  age  ! — A.  Over  ten  years  of  age — including  ten 
fearM.    Our  population  is  ],7Si.\osr>. 

>Q.  This  illiteracy  is  found  in  manufacturing  centers  largely.  I  sup- 
t — A.  Jt  slioidd  be  haid  for  Massachusetts  that  durin;;  the  five 
prior  to  1SS<>  she  diK'reasetl  her  illiteracy  in  reading  5  per  cent. 
M  her  illiteracy  in  writing  1.1  per  cent.  Of  tlies4*  illiterates  who  arc 
■^gii  Iwirn  then*  are  S.'*,?!'.*!  who  coidd  not  write.  As  tar  aN  1  havt* 
MchI  it  up  I  found  this  to  be  the  lai't,  that  under  our  statutes  we  requin* 
prhildn^n  under  fourteen  years  of  agetoatt4'nd  public  scImmiIs  at  least 
ty  a'eeks  eaeh  ><*ar,  under  ]MMialty,  and  no  manufacturer  can  em- 
any  ebihl  un4ler  ten  yeais  of  agt»  any  way.  Tlierefor«\  as  we  have 
ined  the  column  of  illiteracy,  it  is  t'onnd  that  while  Massachusetts 
that  numlN^r,  elimimiting  those  who  are  physically  and  mentally 
itate<l,  there  is  not  a  native-born  child  in  the  Commonwealth  who 
ot  read  or  write,  llliter.icy  is  due  entirely  to  the  foreign  po]ada- 
For  instance,  we  hiive  from  the  Candidas  the  French  |H)pulati4in 
iuK  into  these  largt*  manufacturing  centers — hording  in  here — who 
or  D'ad  i»r  write.  Again,  <»thers  are  landed  here  fnan  fon'ign  shorivs 
stay  here.  Theivfore  the  immigration  to  Massachusetts  is  ignorant 
ignition  (*onipared  with  the  Scandinaviiin  immigratitm  which  ;^4K*s 
I  want  it  distinctly  uiidersttNHl  that  while  these  figures  am 
they  have  an  e.\]>laiiation — liiat  it  is  not  the  native  born  but  the 
uboni  population  of  Mass.u'hus4*tts  that  makes  up  tin*  illiteracy. 
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KSOBSSITY  POB  FREE  EVXNING'  0OHOOL& 

These  i)eople  are  working  people ;  they  mast  devote  their  dij4iMli 
labor.  If  they  go  to  8dio<u  at  all,  it  miiet  be  lu  uie  evening;  That 
fore,  in  order  to  cnt  down  thia  colnmn  of  illitenM^,  we  require  efvnf 
BchoolfiL  That  argument  in  a  great  meaenre  earned  oar  eomnittMtf 
edncation  to  the  point  of  recommending  the  paeaage  of  this  law,  vUA 
now  requires  that  all  towns  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  most  imisUb 
evening  schools.  The  permissive  statnte  also  is  that  towns  ondortkit 
number  of  inhabitants  may  maintain  evening  sehocris. 

mBB0ULARITY  OP  ATTBHBAJf GB. 

The  great  trouble  with  our  evening  schools  here  is— «nd  tta  wmm 
trouble  is  found  in  other  cities,  like  i  iaint  Louis,  Brooklyn,  and  Bsv 
York — ^the  irregularity  of  attendance.  WhatthenisthetnNiDlef  Hit 
years  ago  the  city  of  Boston  had  its  evening  schools  in  waid  rooi  1 
gave  the  pupils  second-hand  books,  broken  dates,  and  moie  or  ~ 
broken-down  teachers.  That  is  to  say,  by  a  rule  of  oar  adiool  h 
existing  to-day,  the  teachers  in  the  day  schools  we  not  patiilllaitlj 
teach  in  the  evening  schools.  Mr.  PhUbrick  in  his  report 
that  those  who  taught  in  the  day  schools  should  be  allowed  to 
the  evening  schools  so  as  to  let  us  have  as  good  teadiefa  in  the 
schools  as  in  the  day  schools. 

The  city  of  Boston  in  1880  took  the  step  of  introdoeing  liie 
schools  into  the  day  desks,  and  now  the  pupils,  aa  flur  as  fliv  €■ 
accommodated  in  day-school  buildings,  have  been  removed  noai 
wards  and  put  to  the  day  desks. 

LOUISVILLE  EVENINO  SCHOOLS. 

I  visited  the  evening  schools  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  Mr.  Dsviiftli: 
secretary  of  the  boanl,  and  I  found  that  they  gave  their  evening  8cMi| 
as  good  qaarters  as  they  did  the  day  schools.    That  rule,  I  think,  aifv 
as  I  have  observed  and  can  learn,  is  being  followed  out. 

EXPENSE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  ^VEIONO  SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  present  statnte,  if  I  have  not  made  an  error  in  addiii|r# 
the  column,  I  find  that  the  thirty -nine  towns  in  this  State  whidm* 
now  required  to  maintain  evening  schools  havea|>opulationof  l,U54f5ttj 
Those  twenty-nine  towns  must  maintain  evening  schools  underthe] 
ent  law  of  Massachusetts.    Under  the  permissive  Ktatute,  eiera 
these  towns  did  not  maintain  them,  but  there  were  twenty-font  off 
that  did.    There  were  107  schools  with  an  attendance  of  9,207 
2,007  females,  and  engaging  the  attention  of  451  tesichers.    The 
expense  wa8f  $56,756.12.    The  per  cent,  is  about  59.5  to  00  peront< 
inhabitants  now  that  can  go  to  evening  schools. 

I9EW  TOBK  EVENINO  SCHOOLS. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  New  York  system,  as  fieur  as  I 
observed  it,  both  from  correspondence  and  persona)  obserrstioi. 
think  they  have  there  the  best  evening  schools  of  any  city  in  the 
try.    A  provision  is  there  made — a  very  wise  one — for  tlie  teaduBff) 
English  to  foreigners.    For  instance,  if  Russians  come  to  Kcw  " 
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My  teach  them  Euglisb,  and  if  Italians  come  they  teach  them  En- 
tisii,  and  so  with  other  foreigners.  In  a  word,  they  have  special  schools 
ir  special  nationalities.  They  grade  there  from  the  junior  evening 
shools  to  tbe  evening  high  school.  I  introdaced  that  grade  last  year, 
\  that  those  who  came  to  the  elementary  evening  schools,  not  being 
iepare«l  to  enter  a  high  school,  could  go  to  any  one  of  the  fourteen 
Weutar^'  evening  schools,  and  when  they  hiul  passed  through,  they 
•Id  thi'H  |uiss  to  the  evening  high  sc^hool.    They  get  a  certificate  from 

•  evening  sch4M)1,  and  are  admitted  next  year  to  tbe  evening  high 
kool.  Last  year  I  had  an  examination  of  the  evening  school  pupils, 
d  admitted  to  the  evening  high  school  over  one  hundred  and  forty 
fjf»  and  girls,  and  they  are  now  at  work  in  the  evening  high  school. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  PUPILS. 

Q.  Do  yon  require  any  qualification  whatever— ^ven  a  knowledge  of 

•  alphabet — in  onler  that  they  mav  enter  the  elementary  evening 
t— A.  No. 

How  ohl  are  the  oldest  that  enter  these  elementary  schools  f — ^A.  I 
charge  of  an  elementary  school  two  terms,  and  I  had  pupils  as  old 
ty-seven  years  of  age.     1  think  that  was  the  oldest^ 
Was  that  a  person  who  began  at  the  alphabet  f — A.  Tes;  and 
to  learn  to  write. 
A  man  or  a  woman  f — A.  A  man. 

How  did  he  get  along  t— A.  He  struggled  through  so  that  he  could 
and  could  write  his  name. 
Was  he  a  foreigner? —A.  Yes. 

What  c«>niitryman  was  hef — A.  He  was  an  Irishman.    I  had  sev- 
colored  men  in  that  school.    By  the  way,  there  is  a  peculiar  feature 
in  different  from  the  South.     Although  we  had  one  colored  evening 
hool  in  Boston    ^Anderson  street  school  is  mostly  a  colored  school, 
is  called  a  colored  school),  there  are  some  white  children  in  it.  I 
re.    Almost  every  elementary  evening  school  has  some  colored 
in  it.     The  one  I  had  had  about  twenty  out  of  one  hundred 
nxty. 

jQ,  How  long  did  it  take  this  white  man  to  leiim  the  alphabetf — A. 
p  Blast  have  been  a  month  at  it,  l>ecause  he  was  taught  to  read  some 
plds  *  efore  he  learned  the  al[)habet. 

THE  WORD  METHOD. 

How  do  yon  find  that  system  to  work  f     Many  consider  it  l>est  to 
to  read  without  learning  the  alphabet  at  sll. — A.  The  difliculty 
that  system,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the  English  language  is  a  pe- 
one  to  spell,  and  if  you  don't  learn  your  H|>elling  with  your  read- 
or  learn  it  in  school,  you  are  going  to  have  trouble  iu  going  to  die- 
all  your  life.    I  believe  in  that  syst^em  combined  with  a  system 
lling,  but  a  system  of  spelling  should  go  along  in  connection  with 
iieader.    Exceptions  in  spelling  must  be  memorized,  and  the  theor>' 
you  can  learn  to  si)ell  by  reading  is  a  pretty  hard  theory  to  sup- 
Vo  reading  book  will  have  all  the  exceptions  in  it.    A  spelling 
may. 

What  I  want  to  learn  now  is,  what  class  of  pupils  come  to  learn 

mod  write  at  the  elementary  evening  schools  f    Describe  those 

If  we  were  to  call  in  and  see  those  schools  in  operation,  what 

'  people  would  we  find  before  ust — A.  You  would  find  l)ovs  who 

bn  boot-blacks. 
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OLASSROOMS,  TEACHERS,  ETC. 

Q.  How  many  would  there  be,  for  instance  f — A.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred. 

Q.  All  in  one  room  t — A.  No.  They  used  to  be  in  ward  rooiDB,  bui 
in  1880  a  departure  was  made,  and  they  were  put  in  re<;nilftr  class-roooM 
in  the  day  schools. 

Q.  How  many  class-rooms  would  there  be  for  the  one  hundred  aod 
fifty  ! — A.  There  are  4  class-rooms,  holding  each  from  forty  to  fifty  desks, 
and  1  had  some  seiits  extra  when  there  was  a  crowd. 

Q.  How  many  teiichers  had  you  ! — A.  We  had  ten.  Our  rule  here  is 
that  for  every  fifteen  pupils  there  should  be  one  teacher. 

Q.  All  in  one  roomt — ^A.  Na;  in  several  rooms. 

Q.  Was  it  your  custom  to  have  recitations  or  instructions  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  going  on  all  together? — A.  No.    As  far  as  they  can  be 
classified,  they  are  classified;  for  instance,  in  aiithmetic  we  findthoie 
that  can  begin  with  fractions,  and  we  i>ut  them  in  fractions ;  others  vko 
have  to  begin  back  at  the  properties  of  numbers;  others  who  have  to 
begin  the  book  ;  so  they  are  made  up  in  di\isions.    There  is  more  ia- 
dividual  instruction  cariied  on  there  than  anything  else.    My  theorr. 
and  the  theory  of  Boston  is,  that  after  the  school  is  registered  and  fla«- 
fied,  and  fully  organized,  the  principal  should  teach  one  room,  audrbik 
teaching  that  room,  he  can  save  the  time  of  three  or  four  assistui 
teachers  in  one  class  room.    Then  have  those  teachers  go  into  someotbff 
class  room  and  help  those  doing  individual  work,  and  in  that  way  \m 
can  go  around  the  school,  and  hear  them  read  threoor  fourorfivetioei 
in  the  evening.    If  they  do  not  read  at  least  once  an  evening,  tiirv  wiD 
get  discouraged  and  won't  come.    That  is  a  great  trouble  with  tbc 
schools,  that  the  teachers  do  not  get  them  to  read  enough. 

Q.  Describe  the  character  of  pupils  moro  in  detail. 

AGES,  OCCL  TAJ  IONS,    AND   NATIVITY   OF   PUPILS. 

A.  The  ago  of  ])iii)ils  in  the  elementary  seliools  is  from  twehv  yt*.*? 
u)) — as  high  as  titty  or  sixty  years  of  ago,  it*  necessary.  Und«T  tlif  ;J'. 
twflve  years  of  age  is  as  soon  as  they  <*an  be.uin  in  these  elf!iT./ai7 
evening  seliools.  Tlu»  boys  are  oeeiii)ied  tlirough  the  day  in  sii«'!i '»■'*£ 
pations  as  boot-hlaeks,  otrKje-boys,  news-boys,  tS:e..  antl  girls,  win* iff 
easli  girls  in  stores,  as  in  ♦Ionian,  .Marsh  cS:  (.\»mi>anv\s,  and  j»l«-r»l> 
that.  I  ha«l  a  lar*;;!*  number  of  ;;irls  at  niv  elenientarv  eveniii;:  m- :;••■. 
who  worked  lor  this  house  (the  Qnincy  House),  and  girls  wh"  w,.:ifi: 
in  t'aetories.  1  also  had  laboring  men,  foreigners,  \vh<>  wt»uKl  *i:ii'  i- 
iVom  tin*  neigliborh(K»d  into  those  elenuMitary  schools. 

y.  Did  you  liavr  nniny  of  Anu'ri«'an  birth  f — A.  No,  in  thr  h-'>^ 
that  I  had  perhaps  about  1.")  to  -."»  per  crnt.  might  be  of  Annrioii::  V.tk. 
The  rest  w«'rr  mostly  Irish,  th(»re  were  some  Seot(di,  some  Swe»it**. ■*"3* 
Italians,  and  other  torei^ii  elements  ol*  that  kintl.  They  lH*gaii  i- icii* 
ihere  tit  read  an«llo  write.  Then^  is  one  thing  very  interestini:a^»ii--*- 
Ihat  those  l'orei;,Miers  will  eome  right  along  for  two  t)r  three  nr  !"arO 
tors,  until  they  re;illy  have  a  pretty  good  education.  I  have  t^^":- ■'• 
evening  high  school  now  who  be^an  with  me  in  an  elementar)  rVriU( 
school  sorih*  ,\«Mrs  a;:o.  1  have  several  who  are  iWllce-boys,  iitw*V»^ 
anil  clciks,  who  attended  tln'se  elementary  evening  sehoi»ls,  an*!  4rf«i4 
me  now  III  file  «\(ning  lii^^h  school  taking  the  hi;»her  slwihrv  ^**i 
youn;;  man  is  liltinL:  hims<'lf  for  tin*  Institute  of  Teehnohii^y. 

(^>.  'rin>e  >rlMM)l>  ;;i\c  the  opi)ortunity  f(U"  full  work  in  ihc  •i.».^  •♦■Jl 
ami    h»r  >|Kndin._;   thrcNenin;;   protitably  / — A.    Ves,  lliey  <»li'u*» 
past  7  and  close  at  half  past  D. 
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NATIONAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION. 

Q.  I  Moe  by  the  newMpapern  that  you  att^^nded  a8  a  delegate  from  thm 
lie  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Aid  Educ*>ationaI  Convention 
LoainviUe.  We  nliould  like  to  hear  from  you  some  information  as  to 
It  convention,  and  your  vit^wH  upon  the  question  oi'  national  aid  t4> 
imtioii ;  and  how  yon  found  that  quc^stion  Htandin^  in  that  conven- 
it — A.  1  was  a  delegate  from  this  State  with  Dr.  Minor,  Thomas  W. 
iknelK  John  W.  Dickennon,  W.  T.  Llarris,  and  liev.  A.  A.  Mayo. 
).  Who  are  these  gentlemen  f — A.  Dr.  Minor  is  a  niemljer  of  the 
Hte  board  of  edac^ition,  as  I  am  myself;  John  W.  Dickens<m  is  the 
l^ary  of  that  board ;  Thomas  W.  Bicknell  is  the  editor  of  the  New 

rd  Jonmal  of  Education,  and  president  of  the  Teachers'  (Council 
United  States.  William  T.  Harris  is  of  the  Concord  School  of 
Bmophy,  and  was  for  fifteen  years  8up«!irintendeiitof  the  Saint  Louis 
)ftc  sehcMils.  Bev.  A.  A.  Mayo  hiis  been  in  tMlucational  life,  and  was 
ptrinteudent  of  the  Springfield  sc;hool,  I  bt*lieve.  He  was  in  the 
pUi  for  several  years  writing  on  this  question  of  Federal  aid,  with 
^Cnrry,  of  Virginia. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Peabody  educational  fund  ? — A.  Yes. 
picked  out  as  representing  the  b4*st  thought  of  the  State.  As  to 
[Jdonveution,  I  will  say  that  it  wsis  universally  in  favor  of  FcHleral  aid. 
Who  were  the  parties  coniiK>sing  the  pamonnel  of  the  conven- 
-A.  The  convention  was  coni|M»sed  of  delegates  ap|Hiinted,  I 
|L  from  twenty-one  different  States;  ap]M>inted by  the  governments 
klM  States.  Vermont  had  two  delegates,  Connecticut  one.  1  think 
be  was  represented.  I  know  Vermont,  Conn<H;ticut,  and  Masssichu* 
P  were  represented.  There  was  a  large  bo<ly  of  n^presentati ves  from 
ith.  'Illinois  had  a  large  delegation,  so  hmlOhio.  The  question 
leral  aid  was  discussed. 

What  class  of  men  went  from  the  other  ]N>rtious  of  the  country  f — 

)y  were  the  leading  inlucators,  I  should  say,  of  that  part  of  the 

;  superintendents  of  States,  he:uls  of  nonnal  s4'h(N>ls,  and  gen- 

who  appeareii  to  be  fully  conversant  with  the  subject  of  educa- 

They  it^presented  the  educational  thought  of  the  diilVrent  States 

>m  their  discussion  I  think  a  }M'rson  observing  the  pnH*t*4Mlings 

understand  that  they  were  fully  qualiiied  to  dtal  with  the  sub- 

The  sentiment  was  universally  in  favor  of  national  aid,  and  as 

distribution,  the  sentiment  was  that  each  State  should  take 

f  its  own  distributive  part.     My  own  individual  opinion  is —  I 

going  to  8i)eak  for  others — that  ^lassucliusetts  shi»uld  have 

1  don't  know  whether  anylKNly  el^^e  wants  it  or  not,  but  we 

E6  care  of  a  part  of  it  for  evening  schools.     We  nei*d  it  for  the 

of  evening  schools. 

;Toa  do  not  think  there  is  any  occiisiou  to  cultivate  the  feeling 

rbatever  State  has  some  of  this  money  is  mn^essarily  a  pauper 

-A.  My  point  is  this,  that  although  Massa<'hus(*tts  can  take 

her  own  sch(K>ls,yet  if  any  State  is  to  get  this  money,  all  should 

There  should  be  no  idea  of  pau)H'risiii  conveyi'<l.     1  think  some 

at  the  convention  had  something  of  that  feeling — that  there 

be  a  sense  of  pauperism  involve<l.    Georgia  has,  I  think,  alN>ut 

illiterates,  and  of  course  they  don-t  want  that  State  to  lea4l  off 

iper  State,  nor  do  they  want  any  <»ther  State  in  the  Union  to  be 

If  there  is  to  be  Federal  aid  it  shouhl  Ik*  distributed  ac- 

til  the  pro  rata  of  illitemtes  of  the  tlitferent  States. 

pHAIBMAN.  i  should  not  think  there  would  need  to  be  any  s|>ecial 

LAW) 
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sentiment  about  it  when  one-half  the       Ldr 
school  at  all,  and  there  are  2,000  in  one  y        m  £ 
get  into  a  school-house. 

The  Witness.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  some  300,000  persons  in  tks  BM 
of  New  York  who  cannot  read  or  write. 

The  Chairman.  They  let  their  children  grow  up  in  fhaivigrtfi 
then  talk  about  stigmatizing  States  as  more  ignorant  fhaa  tMif 
States  and  having  more  ne^  of  the  oioiiot.  I  speak  of  tbea  od/m 
illustrations  of  many  places  in  the  North.  There  £b  altogellier  tosvA 
self  righteousness  about  our  ideas  of  imrselves  in  an  Moeatfonliiir 
in  the  North. 

The  Witness.  I  agree  with  you  quite  heartily  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  rather  take  the  ehanoes  of  tlie 
people  fifteen  years  hence  than  ours,  unless  we  wake  up. 

The  Witness.  Unless  Massach        b  takes  care  of  lier  illiliiiiim 
position  is  that  they  are  going  to  i    r     le.   Through  oar  evening 
here,  we  are  decreasing  the  column    t  illiteraoy,  Imt  nnkiS  we 
well  maintained  evening  schods  in  t     factory  viuageSi  we  an 
increase  our  illiteracy  considerably,    u'  the  Scmth  attend  to  tMr 
as  they  should,  there  will  be  a  marked  improrement  within  a  ftw 
Louisville  is  well  provided  for,  having  separate  evening 
white  and  colored  children.   The  co    ^  soho<ds  are  Just  as  good  m 
white  schools,  and,  as  I  stated  in  i     interview  witli 
the  LonisviUe  Courier- Journal,  no  i    »on  in  the  Sonth  need 
Boston  to  see  a  good  school,  becai      there  are  good  gtanuM 
and  good  high  schools  in  Louisvilie;  not  perhaps  aa  good  as  ym 
find  here,  but  there  are  elemente  in  t  am  as  good  as  yon  will  id' 
or  in  New  Hampshire,  or  in  any  other  State. 

With  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  convention,  I  would  a^f  its 
that  it  was  not  in  favor  of  Federal  agencies  aside  from  the  State, 
idea  was  that  each  State  should  distribute  its  own  Federal  aid.   It 
be  intrusted  to  it    There  was  a  sentiment  there  that  there  migkt 
l>erhaps  a  dual  agency,  but  the  majority  of  feeling  there  was  in  &nv 
each  State  distributing,  as  far  as  it  could,  its  own  Federal  aid. 

Q.  The  main  question  is  whether  it  was  in  favor  of  any  aid  at 
A.  Oh,  yes,  indeed,    lonr  [the  chairman's]  bill  was  thoroogUj 
cussed  there  and  thoroughly  dissected,  and  I  think  that  wb^  pn 
back  to  Congress  you  will  find  this  memorial  committee  in  full 
thy  with  your  views  lu  the  main  on  that  question.    1  have  not  any 
about  it.    I  don't  want  to  be  understood  in  this  matter  as  in 
that  Massachusetts  seeks  Federal  aid ;  that  is  not  the  point;  bit 
point  is  this,  that  if  there  is  to  be  Federal  aid,  every  State  should ' 
its  part;  no  ])art  of  the  Union  should  be  specially  selected. 

Q.  Upon  what  principle  could  any  State  be  selected  f    If  yoo 
the  principle  of  illiteracy,  why  should  it  not  be  given  to  allt— A.  I 
see  why  you  should  do  it  to  one  without  the  other. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK  IN  SCHOOLB. 

There  is  one  thing  1  would  like  to  indorse,  and  that  is  the  sent 
expressed  here  yesterday  by  Greneral  Walker,  of  the  State  board  of  < 
cation  in  this  State,  viz,  the  industrial  work  in  schools.    1  think 
that  would  be  a  good  feature  to  add  to  schools  in  large  mam  ~ 
villages,  or  in  the  cities  in  the  evening  schools. 

I  want  to  add  that  I  was  in  Cincinnati  the  other  day,  and  leamedl 
Mr.  Cist  that  they  had  adopted  from  us  the  system  of  teaching 
nography  ])racticed  in  our  evening  schools,  and  I  think  it  ought  1 
taught  in  all  evening  high  schools  in  the  country. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  October  IS,  1883. 
SHJAxni  B.  Newbll  examined* 

By  the  Chairman  : 

MBtion.  Tou  reside  in  this  city  t — ^Answer.  Tes. 

.  What  is  your  occupation  t — A.  I  am  a  printer  by  trade. 

»  Are  yoa  connected  with  the  typographical  union  f — A.  I  am  [iresi- 

i  of  that  organization  for  the  city  of  Boston. 

Im  CHAiRiLAJf.  I  understand  that  yon  have  some  matter  you  wish 

ff  before  the  committee.    You  may  proceed  to  do  so  now. 

ARBITRATION  A  PRBYENTIYB  OF  STRIKES. 

Iio  Witness.  I  felt  that  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  boards 

iteration  to  settle  labor  disputes.    It  would  result  in  doin^  away 

Uy,  if  not  wholly^  witii  strikes.    I  don^t  think  it  would  obviate  the 

dity  for  Uie  existence  of  trades-unions,  but  I  think  it  would  obviate 

strikes.    When  that  can  be  accomplished,  of  course,  the  good  is 

It  to  every  intelligent  man. 

• 

OAUSBS  OF  STRIKES. 

regard  to  the  causes  of  strikes,  they  are  many.    Oftentimes  the 

is  a  want  of  candor  between  the  Employers  and  the  employes, 

in  action  upon  the  part  of  one  or  the  other,  sometimes  upon  the 

both;  or  unfEumess — selfishness.    Sometimes — it  is  quite  fre- 

the  case— the  young  men  in  trades-unions  precipitate  strikes 

the  better  judgment  of  the  older  members.    By  the  establish 

^«f  boards  of  arbitration,  I  think  we  could  do  a  great  deal  to  do 

with  strikes,  and  we  should  gain  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  estab- 

a  condition  of  permanent  peace  between  the  employer  and  the 

TRADES-UNIONS  AND  FREE  TRADE. 

trades-unionist,  I  have  been  very  sorry  to  see  trades-unionists 
before  this  board  and  testifying  in  favor  of  free  trade.    For  my 
iDot  see  how  a  trades-unionist  can  consistently  advocate  free 
which  is  non-protection  to  American  industries    I  think  the  in- 
is  glaring.    It  is  almost  appalling  to  those  who  are  at  heart 
in  the  cause  of  labor. 
shown  by  statistics  here  yesterday  that  the  condition  of  work- 
abroad  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  condition  of  working  |>eo- 
tids  country,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  to  establish  free  trade  would 
drag  us  down  to  their  level.     I  hold  that  we  should  raise  the 
and  fight  to  maintain  it,  and  draw  others  up  to  it,  instead  of 
log  way  to  a  non-protectional  free  trade  and  bringing  our  people 
to  the  condition  of  semibarbarons  nations. 

DEFINITION  OP  FREE  TRADE. 

iQjMr.PuOH: 

It  do  you  mean  by  free  trade  f— A.  Well,  non- protection  to 
,^g  away  with  all  laws  protecting  industries. 
joo  meat   the  abolition  of  all  tariff  duties  upon  imports  t — A« 
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Q.  Do  you  kuow  of  anybody  who  fiiYorn  tiiat  1 — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  i'UGn.  They  would  not  make  a  corporul'u  jpiartl  auywkriv  I 
1  hiivu  been. 

The  Witness.  UhIimih  the  press  of  the  (Miuiitry  have  gUrinel)  i 
r(>pret>eiit«d  the  matter,  gentleaieit  bnve  testified  1)t<forc  IbiKCumnitt 
and  tnidem  uniaiiiHts  at  that. — in  favor  of  fnw  trade, 

fttr.  Pl'Gn.  There  is  but  a  very  mnall  i»rtioii  of  the  {mh^  at 
country  that  favor  the  raising  of  revenue  for  tlie  aupjmrt  of  tlie  ( 
einment  in  any  other  way  than  by  duties  oa  iui[K>rui  and  tlm  pn 
i u te I ual- revenue  tax  on  whisky  and  tobsec43. 
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The  Witness.  It  irt  iu  my  uiud  Jri.-<t  )il  llli^  niKniiut  thai  i_ 
have  ftiipeared  before  this  cotaiuitici'  and  hav.-  alijR-tii-il  Hie  Fr 
C'aimdiana.  Now,  I  don't  blame  llir  I'nin  )i  Caiiiidiah.-s  but  [  bl 
the  system  that  makes  the  I'Vencti  Oatiiidiaa  what  be  la — the  nj*iv 
free  trade  which  baa  kept  the  French  Cauadiaus  In  l^oiatioeii 
bumlaf^e. 

ABSOLCTE  FttEK  TRADE  UNKNOWN   IN   in  IS  CODNTET. 

Q.  Has  there  t'ver  been  any  fi-ee  trade  in  this  euuiitrj'  unae  tlw( 
«riinii-nt  was  established!  Was  there  ever  a  time  wbeu  tiiew  ru 
ntaiifl'dutyT — A.  1  thinlt  not.  I  think  there  has  bm-u  a  tanfTiifa 
description  or  other.  I  am  not  suppoM-d  to  be  hu  etiuvenuni  in  • 
matters  as  yourself,  yon  being  older,  but  so  fur  as  I  aiii  uctioaiDlnl < 
ttie  blDtory  of  the  Government,  we  have  alwuys  had  atohJf  oT* 
kind. 

FOREIGN  HAEKBO'S  UNDfPOBTANT. 

}fow,  with  regard  to  foreign  markets,  there  has  been  quite  acoapk 
from  gentlemen  who  have  testified  before  this  committee  yestedayi 
to  day.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  labor  was  proi>erly  paid  at  tionie,tli 
would  not  be  so  much  importance  attached  to  foreign  markets.  lf< 
i'alists  at  home  starve  their,  laboring  people,  they  may  well  look 
foreign  markets.  Everything  dui>end3  on  the  question  of  bov  ■ 
the  workingmau  can  spend.  I  say,  put  money  iutn  the  hands  of 
working  i)e«ple~of  the  common  people  of  the  country. 

Tlie  niunat'iM^tHK'r  depends  u)>ou  the  wholesaler,  and  the  wbolo 
iijHm  the  rclailer,  and  the  retiuler  has  to  de|)end  n]Kin  the  )>coplt' 
buy  of  bim.  There  in  not  a  man  inBostuu  but  would  double  itxttn 
his  purcha.si'S  it'  he  had  the  means.     I  am  sure  I  would. 

HOME   CONSUMPTION   STIMULATED  BY    HIGH   WAGES. 

And  if  American  labor  were  properly  paid,  (here  would  he  h*Ti 
limit  to  the  purchasing  power  of  50,0UU,0U0  of  peo[de,  and  v«  Hk 
not  have  to  go  abroad  for  foreign  markets — almost  begging  fur  thd 
boine  of  onr  manufactnrers  are  now.  Home  consumption  wmdd  bi 
meusely  inci-eased. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Yon  think  I  here  are  no  more  goods  than  tbe  iMmple  need  if 
couhl  gel  themf — A.  No,  sir. 
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ABRQITATE  WAGES  PREVENT  OVERPRODUCTION. 

there  is  no  Riieh  Miing  as  overprodnotion  t — A.  Not  if  labor  is 
tely  iiaid. 

oar  |K>int  is  that  if  labor  were  adequately  paid,  it  would  par- 
Ad  conHuine  tbis  overpnxluction  f — A.  Yes,  and  double  and 
fhat  we  DOW  produce. 

Du  do  uot  thiuk  there  is  any  more  manufactured  than  would  be 
My  useful  t — A.  I  do  not,  in  a  general  way  ;  there  might  l>e  ex- 
R,  of  course,  but,  as  I  say,  if  the  country  could  be  brought  to  such 
ity  as  that,  that  prosperity  would  be  very  short-lived  indeed, 
it  could  be  protected  in  some  way. 

PROHIBITION  OF  DOaORATION. 

ipose  the  idea  would  seem  abhorrent  to  yon  gentlemen,  but  I 
iow  any  other  way  than  to  put  a  duty  on  immigration  which 
ihnost  amount  to  a  prohibition,  but  the  question  is,  would  it  not 
Msing  to  the  foreigner  in  the  end  to  force  him  to  stay  at  home. 
Be  hiui  to  fight  the  battles  of  freedom  on  his  own  soil,  rather  than 
ildl>'  desert  his  ship  and  let  those  who  stay  at  home  fight  the 
€  lil>erty  and  freedom  there  t 

M  think  that  if  they  had  to  stay,  being  the  nerve  and  pith  of 
i^ective  countries,  as  that  must  necessarily  be  the  rule  or  they 
lot  be  enterprising  enough  to  leave  it,  they  might  achieve  liberty 
Ibtt  a  while? — A.  I  take  that  view  of  it,  sir.  Of  course  the  labor 
b  {a  broad,  and  there  are  many  ramifications  in  it 

THE  EIGHT-HOUR  LAW. 

m  the  eight-hour  law,  I  am  in  doubt,  although  I  have  given  the 
ft  some  considerable  thought,  whether  the  thing  could  t>e  made 
iMe  except  in  corporations.    But  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the 

Pit  taking  hold  of  railroads  and  telegraphs.    I  will  risk  (^n- 
to  that  extent. 

ipmiSNTAL  SUPERVISION  OF  RAILROADS  AND  TELEORAPHS. 

believe  in  the  Government  having  both  the  railroads  and  the 

it— A.  Yes.  sir. 

is  a  big  business,  you  know. — A.  I  know  it  is.  But  as  for 
I  know  nothing  under  the  sun  that  you  (*An  feel,  taste,  or 
itkat  does  not  need  some  protection.  The  corn  in  the  field,  even, 
potecUon;  if  not  protected  it  will  l)e  ruined  by  the  weeds. 
Ini  look  upon  the  higher  development  as  being  the  corn,  and  the 
llliteDed  people  as  being  the  weedsf — A.  I  think  I  may  do  so. 

FREE  TRADE  A  BACKWARD  STEP. 

is  the  analogy  you  mean  to  makef — A.  Yes.    T  am  in  favor 

fm  to  what  little  footing  we  huve  in  the  way  of  advanreil 

Let  us  by  all  means  hold  on  to  it.     Ix't  us  not  take  a  haok- 

"Pree  trade  ^  is  a  very  neat-so!inding  phnise,  but  then*  is 

it. 

there  is  this  differenre,  you  know,  'iH»tween  the  wee<l  and  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Aniericiiii  and  the  foreigner  on  the  other. 
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You  cannot  by  any  possibility  convert  the  weed  into  corn,  but  you  can 
take  a  foreigner  and  convert  him  into  a  good  American  citizen.  We  are 
all  human,  you  know^  and  all  of  one  blood. — A.  Yes ;  but  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  being  a  common  cesspool  for  the  drainage 
of  all  creation.  This  ignorance  comes  in  in  such  a  flood  that  it  does  not 
assimilate;  we  can't  stand  it;  we  feel  the  effects  of  it  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Q.  But  you  have  evening  schools  here  t — A.  That  is  true,  and  that  is 
a  redeeming  feature.    Much  can  be  done  in  that  way. 

Q.  Is  not  that  cheaper  than  to  run  the  foreign  missions  t — A.  Well, 
it  is  an  open  question;  both  are  beneficial  no  doubt. 

Q.  There  are  1,600,000,000  people  on  the  earth,  and  we  have  to  reach 
them  in  some  way,  you  know,  with  our  civilization. — A.  That  is  true. 
As  I  say,  I  would  have  the  Government  take  hold  of  the  railroad  as 
well  as  the  telegraph.  Suppose  the  Government  should  take  hold  of 
and  run  the  railroads  and  telegraphs,  the  tariff  rates  would  be  reduced 
10, 16,  or  20  per  cent,  say  as  a  guess,  and  somebody  will  save  that  money;  • 
the  merchant  will ;  it  will  help  him  in  that  way  to  compete  with  foreign 
capital. 

GOVERNMENTAL  SUPERVISION  OP  RAILROADS  IN  FRANCE. 

Q.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  stated  that  France  has  just  abandoned  the  system 
of  state  superintendence  of  railroads  and  turned  them  over  to  private 
corporations,  because  freights  had  risen,  had  doubled,  I  think  he  said,  in 
seventeen  years. — A.  That  may  have  been  because  the  Government 
was  too  liberal  in  payment. 

The  Chairman.  He  cited  an  article  of  Leon  Say,  who  showed,  as  Mr. 
Atkinson  says,  that  this  was  the  result  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  manage  railroads  economically. 

The  Witness.  That  is  an  astounding  admission. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  that  the  Government  of  France  has  recently 
passed  a  bill  turning  the  control  of  railroads  over  to  piivate  corportitions. 
We  have  had  quit-e  a  number  of  witnesses  wbo  liave  claimed  to  brin^ 
up  the. case  of  France  as  an  illustration  of  governmental  manaijement 
of  railroads. 

TRANSPORTATION  RATES  IN  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  GERMANY. 

By  Mr.  PuGH: 

Q.  Do  you  know,  too,  that  the  tariff  rates  of  transportation  on  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German  railroads  are  some  25  to  50  per  '^•ent.  liigher 
than  they  are  or  ever  have  bee^n  in  this  country!  They  char^^  that 
much  more  than  our  railroads  do;  at  least,,  that  is  wluit  the  railroad 
men  swear  to  down  here  in  New  York;  an<l  they  fnrnisli  the  rates 
charged  in  England  and  France  from  one  ])lace  to  another  by  {\w  dili'er 
ent  roads  at  this  time. 

The  Witness.  We  have  read  in  the  newspapers  statements  contra- 
dictory of  that. 

Mr.  PuGH.  The  statement  I  make  to  you  was  the  statement  of  a  gen- 
telman  in  New  York  who  looks  after  the  charges  of  forty  railroails  in  this 
country,  five  of  them  being  trunk  lines.  Then  there  was  the  tesMinouy 
of  Dr.  Norvin  Green,  to  the  same  general  effect,  with  regard  to  t<*legraphs. 
He  said  the  rates  over  there  were  higher  a  great  deal  than  the  charge 
here,  and  that  surprised  me. 
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AKEBIOAN  EXEOUTIYE  SKltL. 

Hie  Witness.  1  i  American  people  are  a  pecaliiir  people.  I  qaes* 
Ml  whether  we  cannot  make  a  sacceas  where  other  Gk)yemment6  might 
ike  a  fiiulare. 

Mr.  PUQH.  I  snppose  that  as  far  as  we  will  .ever  go  on  that  point  will 
\to  regulate  these  railroads  as  far  as  we  can. 

OAPITAL  PBOSPEBS  WHEN  LABOR  PROSPERS. 

Bie  Wii  NESS.  Whatever  works  in  favor  of  the  workingmen  must  aid 
pltal,  and  whatever  works  detrimentally  to  workingmen  will  be  det- 
ital  to  capitaL  Capital  cannot  prosper  without  the  prosperity  of 
workingmen,  and  I  claim  as  a  trades-unionist  that  the  workingmen 
iiiidispensable  to  capital,  and  the  prosperity  of  labor  is  the  properity 
itaL  The  first  thing  to  look  out  for  is  that  capital  shall  realize 
itB  investment. 
Chairman.  Ton  are  a  monopolist  t 

GOOD  WAGES  ENFOBOED  BT  TRADES-UNIONS. 

Witness.  Well,  I  want  that  capital  shall  proMfier  in  onler  that 
pay  the  laborer  well — that  it  may  give  him  good  wages.    There- 
say  that  oar  labor  should  be  protected.    LahoT  has  been  obliged 
capital  to  pay  good  wages,  and  they  won't  get  it  if  they  don't. 
have  to  force  it  upon  them,  and  the  chances  of  sncceMH  are  more 
if  the  capitalist  is  making  more  money  under  protection  than  under 
i trade.    My  brothers  of  the  firee  trade,  if  there  are  some  present, 
I  think  there  are,  will  please  note  that.    We  have  to  force  it  any- 

FATIONS  OF  OAPITALISTS  GIVE  RISE  TO  TRADES-UNIONS. 

Bj  the  Chairman: 

Too  mean  you  have  to  force  it  just  as  one  man  in  bargaining  with 
gets  the  upper  hand  if  he  can  f — A.  Tes.    We  have  to  combine, 
to  the  tremendous  cost  of  this  improved  machinery,  the  capital 

ive  been  forced  to  combine,  and  we  are  compelled  to  combine  to 

them. 

Chairman.  Much  evidence  was  given  l^efore  the  committee  that 
the  trades-unions  existed,  there  labor  is  the  best  paid  as  a  rule. 

bxnxfioial  results  op  trades-unions  conceded. 

WiTHBSS.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  royal  commission  ap- 

to  look  into  the  matter  in  England,  and  I  had  occasion  to  look 

up,  and  it  was  there  admitted  in  plain  EngliHh,  without  any 

fixr  equivocation,  that  the  trades-union  system  of  England  was 

to  ^  classes,  whereas  a  few  years  before  it  had  b^n  fought 

sod  nail  by  the  Government. 

Chairman.  It  has  been  testified  l>efore  the  committee  that  in 

Pennsylvania  the  manufacturers  favor  the  tradcs-uuionH.    One 

►re  the  committee  in  New  York  and  teHtified  to  that  effVH!t,and 

)Ot  of  01     of        organizations  tliei^e,  Mr.  Jarrett,  whosi*)  name 

]iiention<         re  to-day,  is  looked  u{K>n  as  a  ftiend  of  the  em- 
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pluyvrs  SM  well  asof  tlfAoniployt^M,  iiiiil  li4uibMjii  frcqai^ntlycalMi 
in  Ikut  generally  calletl  upon  wlii^ii  lubor  troaMfit  uriMf,  to  aid  in 
adjtiHl  meiit'. 

The  W1TNS88.  Oertaiuly.  It  in  IxKwtiiing  a  grcnt  deal  an  a 
ooontry, 

Tli«  OhairuAiT.  AbnH(^  it  hiui  boen  seoii  have  been  coDnecUd 
tbe  early  orgaiiizufiou  and  il(>volopini.>tit  of  triidut-utiioDH,  bal  the 
irradaiilly  divestvd  of'tb(>ni,  as  in  En^luut),  nbt're  thinp*  bavDur 
to  snub  a  pass  that  tbu  tiov«ruuiBut  louko  upon  thi>m  with  grest  1 
and  so  do  business  men. 

TRADES-ITNIONS  IN   ENQLAND. 

Tbe  WiTPiBSS.  Tea.  Under  the  Bngli»b  system  of  traded-niui 
hasty  strike  is  im^iossible.  They  have  a  hoard  of  invei4tigati<Hi  1 
duty  it  ia,  wliei-e  there  is  trouble  brewing,  t^  viMt  that  locality  ant 
into  theniatter.aiid  if  tbe  tacts  of  tbecase  will  warraiiraerrikeiibo! 
bnt  110  nnion  ha»  any  antbority  to  go  out  foolishly  and  wilboot  n 
on  strike,  unlens  on  their  own  reti^ponsibility,  an<l  if  tbcy  (Id  it,  tbe; 
have  to  do  it  without  auy  advantage  frou]  the  national  orgaaiii 
In  that  respect  they  are  for  in  advance  of  our  system  in  America, 
are  slow  to  adopt  ideas  coming  from  abroad,  bat  I  bavA  reeonnu 
Ibat  we  pattern  after  tbe  English  system  ko  as  to  render  Kirtkv  ai 
ImpoRsJhIe.  There  is  very  seldom  a  strike  there,  and  whtve  there  I 
you  may  depend  upon  it  it  is  needed,  for  it  i^  ordt^red  only  after  1 
erate  investigation  by  candid,  cool  beaded  men. 

Q.  I8  there  any  other  point  yon  wish  to  present  1— A.  I  do  wti 
tli^e  ia-     I  thank  you,  gentlemcu,  for  the  bearing  you  hare  given 


BosTOH,  Mass.,  Oofo6«- 18,  U 
Eixis  B.  MoEenzib  examined. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  1 — Answer.  In  this  cit^. 
Q.  What  is  your  occupation  T — A.  I  am  a  carpenter. 
Q.  A  working  carpenter  T — A.  A  working  carpenter,  f^eah  fiu 
bench. 

The  Ohaibuan.  Yoq  may  proceed  to  state  what  yon  desire  tkc 
mittee  to  know. 

economic  aspects  op  labor  and  capital. 

The  Witness.  Yon  indicated  last  night  that  you  are  ende«vorii 
find  out  something  in  relation  to  tbe  question  of  labor  and  capital 
sire  to  treat  this  question  this  evening — in  what  little  time  yon 
allow  me — in  its  purely  economic  aspect,  and  to  show,  as  it  seemst 
firom  some  study  of  the  question  in  the  light  of  the  greatertc«c 
something  about  what  tbe  trouble  is,  and  the  way  out  of  it 

complexity  peodtjoed  by  division  op  labob. 

Proudbon  says :  "  We  produce   to  cousnme  an<l  we  coiisnme  U 
duce.''    Adam8mitb  says  :  "The  natural  wages  of  labor  are  thf  pr 
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•f  labor.^  Here  is  a  Bimple  movemeDt.  In  the  l)eKii)niii^,  iH^fore  any 
difiRion  of  labor  has  taken  place  in  society,  except  in  the  family,  thiH 
MTement  is  simple  and  nataral.  The  laliorer  gets  the  product  of  his 
kbor.  But  sis  soon  as  we  progress  to  that  point  where  there  is  a  divis- 
in  of  labor,  an<l  there  is  required  a  medium  of  exchange,  then  the  pn>b- 
fas  becomes  complex,  and  it  is  then  that  we  fail  to  see.  The  simplicity 
if  tlH>  pniblem  is  de]mrted  from,  and,  in  our  modern  civilization,  it  is  so 
Mniilex  that  it  requires  the  closest  study  an<l  a  wide  range  of  knowl- 
wtf^e  in  order  to  follow  its  complexity. 

THE  LABOR  QUESTION  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  MONEY  QUESTION. 

Now  I  take  the  position  that  Mr.  Proudhon,  that  HerlM*rt  Spencer, 

John  Ruskin,  Ailam  Smith,  and  other  great  teiichers  take,  that 

solutionof  the  labor  problem  turns  entirely  on  the  circulation — on 

' — the  instrument  of  association^  and  that  the  solution  will  k>e  found 

this  direction.    We  are  in  a  peculiar  situation  to-day,  as  Mi.  Atkin- 

showed  ns  last  evening.    A  crisis  in  res|>e<*.t  to  banking  and  the 

Cion  is  about  to  take  place.    The  national  bank  system  is  disin- 

iting,  as  Mr.  Ck>e  showed  us  before  the  bankers' convent  ion  in  Ijouis- 

;  and,  as  Mr.  Atkinson  said,  silver  is  liable  to  becrome  the  standanl 

of  gold,  in  consequence  of  the  movement  of  things.    A  revolu- 

in  that  resiiect  is  imminent ;  it  is  upon  us.     A  solution  of  this  dif- 

ilty  is  to  come  through  tlie  reconstruction  of  the  cinrulation. 

THE  RELATION  OF  MONEY  TO  SUPPLY   AND  DEMAND. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  application  of  money  to  the  effective- 

of  supply  and  demand.    Mr.  Atkinson  showed  ns  lM*fore  the  me- 

ics^  convention,  how  small  a  product  it  is  that  we  have  to  di*iN'nd  on. 

said :  '^  It  may  seem  appalling  to  thosc^  who  an*  not  accuHtonied  to 

litting  to  such  narrow  measure  of  comfort,  to  be  assured  that  the 

annual  subsistence,  shelter,  and  taxes  of  each  man,  woman,  and 

together  with  the  entire  margin  for  )>roUt  or  siivin^,  must  come 

n  the  measure  of  what  half  a  dollar  a  day  will  buy.     Y«*t  this  must 

•o,  because  that  is  probably  the  measure  in  money,  at  market  prie<*s, 

all  Uiat  is  produced.    We  cannot  have  mon*  than  thciv  is;  and  this 

y^ry  surely  all  there  is.     Even  if  it  were  7t>  (vnts  a  day,  would  it 

^  then  be  true  that  one-tenth  part  of  the  iM*oplo  of  the  world  do  not 

how  the  other  nine-tenths  live. 

.     AYEEAOE  ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  OF  EACH  INHABITANT. 

[Tery  well;  there  is  50  events  a  day  prmluccMl  annually  for  ea4*.li  man, 

and  child  in  the   nnite<l  States.    That  is  all  w<*  have.     If  Mr. 

rbilt  spends  $5(),(KM)  on  a  ball,  sonielxMly  els4*  must  go  without 

portion  of  the  5<>  cents.     AVhichever  one  has  nion^  of  the  .50  rents, 

other  one  has  less. 

r,  the  qoestion  tobeconsidertnl,  and  the  pn>blem  we  must  consider, 
kt  are  the  relations  of  supply  and  demand  to  this  matter  of  c^pi- 

CAPITAL  LAROEI.Y   A  MATTER  OF  FICTION. 

matter  of  Capital,  I  would  say,  is  almost  entirtOy  a  matter  of  fic- 

For  instam-^s  the  organization  of  rnnlit  thn>ug*)i  which  business 

to-day  is  not  c*^pital.     Mr.  lii-e<*h\\  showetl  *n  n^lation  to  the 
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factories  at  Fall  Biver  that  the  manufaoturers  there— the  employers- 
coald  buy  their  raw  material  and  cotton  on  sixty  or  ninety  days;  tbM 
they  did  not  pay  their  operatives  sometimes  in  sixty  days ;  that  thej 
would  manufacture  that  product,  get  it  into  the  hands  of  commiaioi 
merchants,  and  get  a  return  on  the  manufactured  product  in  time  to  pif 
for  the  raw  material  and  the  wages  of  labor.  So  that  the  selling  ofi- 
talist  there  is  simply  an  agent — a  business  manager;  and  while  be  sceM 
to  have  this  capital,  it  is  really  advanced  out  of  the  wages  of  optfratim 
and  through  the  organizations  of  credit — ^banking  and  difiierent  kinds.  So 
that  in  nearly  all  the  businesses  of  the  country  this  thing  thatiscaDcd 
capital  is  merely  a  fiction,  and  depends  in  this  way  upon  one  thing  cir- 
rying  another.  So  that  if  the  producers  of  wealth  could  get  the  organ- 
ization of  credit  into  their  hands,  they  could  carry  on  business  bj  tk 
organization  of  credits,  and  through  the  existing  organization  of  bori- 
ness,  very  well  themselves. 

WHAT  IS  SUPPLY  AND  WHAT  DEMAND? 

But  with  regard  to  supply  and  demand.  Let  me  ask  what  is  sopplj 
and  what  demand?  There  is  a  general  idea,  as  Buskin  says,  that  de- 
mand comes  down  from  the  sky  and  supply  up  from  the  ground.  Now, 
the  fact  is  this,  that  when  I,  as  a  mechanic,  finish  a  product,  tome  tlitf 
is  a  supply,  while  as  to  another  roan  who  has  produced  a  bosbdsf 
potatoes,  I  have  created  a  demand  for  his  potatoes.  To  me  his  pnidK- 
tion  or  supply  of  commodities  is  demand.  That  is  to  say,  objectinif 
to  me  his  is  demand;  objectively  to  him  mine  is  demand;  but  asaH* 
ter  of  fact  mine  is  supply  and  his  is  supply.  Now,  here  are  tbeeenofe* 
ment^ ;  they  are  really  simultaneous. 

MORE  ACTUAL  THAN  "EFFECTIVE"  DEMAND. 

Peopl(»,  f^et  somewhat  confused  in  relation  to  this  ideA  of  supply  and 
demand,  as  they  do  in  relation  to  the  organization  of  credit.  \\Vkw» 
tliat  tliere  is  more  actual  demand  than  there  is  of  what  the  oiiom^mists 
Mill  and  others,  term  effective  demand.  Tlie  probI<Mn  is,  how  t-aii  ^f 
transform  the  latent.  unexi)ressexl,  uiieffecttive  demand  into  the  ifaL 
actual,  tan<rible  demand  that  exists — liow  can  wc  rentier  it  commert'ially 
ertectivii — ^^ivo  it  piirchasinjif  power  and  capacity  to  find  cxpn^^ssioDin 
the  indnstrial  production  and  (commerce  of  the  country  t  I  wimWlii' 
to  treat  on  that,  and  in  order  to  do  it  Justice  I  should  requiivinowil»*> 
fifteen  minntes. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on. 

MONEY   NECESSARY   TO   "EFFECTIVE"  DEMAND. 

The  Witness.  Now,  there  is  no  demand  of  any  kind  that  ran  1* 
effective  to-day  in  onr  (complex  system  except  thi-oufjh  mont*y.  F«f 
instance,  as  an  illnstration,  here  an^  the  horse-cars  of  this  city.  Tfc« 
Metroi)olitan  Com])any  furnishes  transi)ortation  tor  the  ptniplf.  Tl:**:^* 
on  the  one  hand,  are  tlie  people*  waiting  to  be  transported  ;  lu*n'.  <»ii  ^^ 
other,  is  thct  supply  of  transportation.  In  that  case*  supply  and  di-man** 
both,  are  present,  actual,  and  tanjj^ibh*.  Now,  how  can  the  ]Hi)|»h'ri^ 
if  thev  have  no  medium,  no  monewno  tickets,  no  instrument  of  cvhinj!* 
of  any  kind  or  description  with  wliicii  to  n»nder  their  demand  I'oi  trifl^ 
portation  etfective  f     Tiiey  cannot  express  their  demand. 
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XONET  THE  INSTBUMENT  OP  ASSOCIATION. 

They  may  have  capital,  they  may  have  wealth,  they  may  have  enoagh 
to  pay  the  conductor  a  thousand  time^,  they  may  have  a  carpet  bag,  an 
MibreUa,  or  an  overcoat,  and  may  be  willing  to  pay  either  of  these  arti- 
rid  for  a  ride,  but  their  demand  cannot  be  made  effective  anless  it  can 
|U  exprettrion  through  the  instrument  of  association,  that  is,  the  medium 
if  ezehaDge.  Very  well,  ^ow,  this  latent  demand  which  exists  in  the 
imunity  ta4ay,  and  which  was  expressed  here  to-night  by  that 
man  [Thomas  O'Donnell]  from  Fall  Biver — this  actual  demand  can 
find  expression  when  the  circulating  medium  exists  in  sufficient 
Ltity  to  afford  it  expression.  We  have  nothing  of  that  kind.  We 
have  a  touch  of  it  during  the  war,  and  I  will  give  you  Robert  G. 
dl's  description  of  the  consequences  of  having  something  that 
^ipproximated  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  circulating  medium. 

CONSEQUENCE  OP  INFLATION  OP  THE  OBEENBACK  SYSTEM. 

I^)eaking  of  the  consequences  of  inflation  of  the  greenback  system  of 
»y,  Mr.  Ingersoll  says : 

\M»  %  oooseqaenoe  the  men  who  luid  been  toiling  npon  the  (krma  beeame  tired ;  it 

I  loo  alow  tk  way  to  get  rich.    They  heard  of  their  neighbor,  of  their  brother,  who 

ipme  to  the  city  and  suddenly  become  m  millionaire.    They  became  tired  with  the 

methods  of  agriculture.    The  young  men  of  intelligence,  of  vim,  of  nerve,  Innuime 

lied  with  the  farms.   On  every  hand  fortunes  were  being  made ;  a  wave  of  wealth 

oTcr  the  United  States;  huts  became  houses;  houses  became  palaces;  tatters 

m  garments  and  rags  became  robes;  walls  were  covered  with  pictures,  iloors 

carpets,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  poor  tasted  till  the 

of  wealUi.    We  began  to  wonder  how  our  fathers  endured  life. 

Here  is  an  extract  flnom  Henry  C.  Carey  which  I  found  in  the  New 
Tribune.    The  Tribune  says  :  "  'Here,'  wrote  Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey 

February,  18^5,  *for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  there 
been  presented  a  community  in  which  nearly  all  business  was  done 
cash  and  in  which  debt  had  scarcely  an  existence.'" 

^XmATION  TOWARDS  A  SXJFFIOIBNT  GIBOULATINO  KEDIITM. 

[That  was  the  state  of  things  produced  by  what  was  termotl  the  ^'  infla- 

of  the  currency"  by  the  greenback  and  national-bank  system.    Very 

Now  it  was  not  an  inflation,  but  only  an  approximation  toward  a 

It  circniatinff  medium.    As  you  [the  chairmanj  said  last  night 

Mr.  Atkinson,  the  laboring  people  of  this  country,  many  of  them 

Greenbackers,  said  that  that  was  the  golden  i>eriod  of  our  pros- 

ty.    It  was.    Hr.  Alanson  Beard,  before  the  Middlesex  Club  of  this 

Uin  1865,  idler  Lee's  surrender,  when  there  had  come  a  lull  in  busi 

I  and  real  depression,  and  when  goods  ha^l  fallen  in  price,  said :  '^  What 

OB  ikom  the  depression  then  T    We  could  not  have  ha^i  a  i>auic, 

nobody  owed  anything." 

HO  PAKIO  POSSIBLE  WHEBE  NO  DEBTS  EXIST. 

is  in  oonflrmation  of  Hr.  Carey. 
r.  Beard  continued : 

I  flierehant  did  not  owe  anything;  the  fanner  did  notowe  anythini;.     Wbon  Lee 
_jdcred  there  waa  no  privato  indebtediieaH  in  the  land.     Every  biiHiiioNN  man 
I aeknowl«9dgo  that  thirty  dnyii  ^-a8  the  limit  «if  cn^lit.     Th(«  retailent  owuihI  their 
and  thb  maonfaoturem  their  miUa. 
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That  was  the  Btate  of  things  then.  That  followed  in  eonaeqneiiee  of 
there  being  a  sapply  of  somethhig  that  approximated  to  a  8nfllciMitctf> 
cnlating  medium.    Very  welL 

.NBGB8SITY  FOB  BBOONSTBTTOTION  OF  THE  FINANOIAL  BfllUUL 


1 


.  Now,  my  point  is  this :  tl    b  i 

bor  and  capital  is  to  belo<         i 

I  saw  that  yon  were  very  i      n 

pudied  Mr.  Atkinson  to  \    9wer« 

a  gold  standard,  and,  as  yon  po 

do  it  with.    The  national-lMmk  bj 

mitted  even  by  the  president  of 

of  things,  what  are  we  to  have  V 

lating  system  t    Everybody  admits— ^reenbackers.  guM 

men,  and  all  admit  that  it  most  be  ret  mstmeted,  that  tkero 

something  to  take  the  plaoe  of  the  prei  mt  chaotic  system. 

BUSINESS  SHOULD  FUBNI8H  ITS  OWN  OIBOULATINCI  JIEDIUB. 


on 

b 
m 


ioB  of  this  qoestfam  betwwk 

e  direction  of  dronialion  mif* 

ed  in  tiiat  line  last  nighty  asi 

>  evaded  the point»    Hegociftr 

,  there  is  not  even  eoooi^  gold  li 

ispractically  dead.    Thai  is  si- 

Y<Hrk  Bxebange.    In  that 

ire  we  to  reoonstmct  oar 


IndividnaUy  I  am  a  believer  in  a  Eepresoit  the^sdMMd  of 
economy  of  Prondhon,  of  Bnskin,  i  Herbert  Bpenosr,  and  of 
Smith.  I  say  that  this  reconstenctk  inst  come  by  the  iaatitaliatf 
a  cnrren<^  nystem  different  ftom  whac  we  have  had  aoywhen  biiii^ 
something  resembling  whirf»  thev  have  in  Scotland,  bot  oetter  thmllii 
Business  is  to  fnmish  its  own  mr  lating  medium  in  the  Ibm  of  nn* 
house  receipts,  blanking  credits  ^t  d»  mutiilg  of  notes  through  tb^m- 
dinary  banks),  as  at  present.  1  c<  lerdal  paper,  upon  whkikllpff 
cent  of  the  buaness  of  the  wi  a  o  iductea  to-day,  will  uttiMMr 
fiimish  it  all,  and  the  Oovemm  wili  retire  ftom  that  Held ;  Ike  » 
tional  banks  will  be  abolished,  \  i  we  will  not  have  even  a  gM  ordftf 
money  except  as  subsidiary  coin. 

OOYERNMENT  SHOULD  NOT  INTERFEBB  WITH  MONET. 

Q.  Will  State  banks  exist ?~ A.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  nay  (M 
they  will.  I  think  that  before  we  get  through  with  the  conflict  tbctt 
will  be,  of  course,  experiments  made,  but  ultimately  in  the  tran^Hioi 
State  banks  will  be  tried.  For  instance,  in  Maine  there  were  thirty  ip- 
plications  to  renew  State  banks. 

Q.  But  3  our  system  is  one  which  removes  all  governmental  fanrlioii 
State  or  national,  from  the  circulation t — A.  Yes;  though  in  tbeom 
time,  in  the  transition  ])erio<l,  all  those  systems  may  he  resortrd  tn 
But  I  say  the  ultimate  result  will  be  that  business  will  furnish  alltk 
rin'uiation. 

Q.  IIow  about  tbo  legal  tender? — A.  The  (Joverument  sboulil  Mf- 
uiine  wliat  sbouUl  in  the  last  resort  in  court  be  tendered  in  satisfMtiM 
of  a  debt.  But  I  hold  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  having  any  k^ri 
tender — that  it  will  be  stated  in  the  contract  what  will  be  payable  » 
what  accept-iible. 

Q.  In  other  words,  every  contract  should  determine  thatf — A.  T«R 
or  we  can  determine  it  as  we  have  been  doing  in  respect  of  the  doDH'. 
When  contracts  were  made  un<ler  the  Greenback  regime  the  word  ud 
wjis  "doHar";  not  "gold  dollar,^  or  any  other  sort  of  dollar;  itwn* 
pn)mise  to  pay. 

Q.  But  it  was  a  ])romiHe  to  pay  proi>erty  f — A.  It  was  a  promi^l* 
pay.  AH  documents  ]>romising  to  pay  money  are  ultimately  certiflciltf 
requiring  payment  in  labor — in  the  language  of  Bastiat. 
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lOONOMIO  AUTHORITIES  CONSIDER  WHEAT  THE  BEST  STAND- 
ARD OP  VALUE. 

irehouse  receipt  is  a  promise  to  pay  in  something,  is  it  not  f — 

nise  to  pay  in  some  specific  thing.    It  is  agreed  by  Adam 

inley  Jevons,  and  nearly  all  the  leading   econoniiMts  that 

dd  be  the  best — the  least  flactuatidg  standard. 

URMAN.  Iron  was  used  in  Sparta. 

rNKSs.  Wheat  would  be  the  best  standard  in  terms  of  which 

U  contracts. 

Id  it  be  convenient  always  to  offer  wheat  as  a  legal  tender  f 

ists  in  New  Hampshire  in  the  form  of  flour. — A.  Wheat  will 

idereil.     For  instances,  if  you  have  read  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons's 

1  of  exchange,  you  will  remember  that  he  takes  one  hundred 

ding  products  and  strikes  what  he  terms  a  tabular  standard 

iid  thus  strikes  an  average.    Instead  of  having  one  that  may 

ip  an<l  down,  absolute  equity  is  secured  by  striking  an  average 

Muling  products. 

H»e  that  the  crops  are  short,  and  I  insist  upon  payment  in 

1  my  creditor  insists  on  payment  in  corn,  both  being  included 

I  I  may  insist  on  payment  in  one  of  5(1,  while  he  insists  on 

II  one  of  25.  It  may  be  at  his  option.  He  may  pay  me  in  a 
rithin  50  per  cent,  of  jnst  what  I  demand? — A.  Well,  in  the 
iucts — wheat,  corn,  iron,  and  such — there  are  not  those  great 

Bore  than  in  gold  or  silver,  is  there  not? — A.  It  is  optional 
Sreasnrer  of  the  United  States  now  to  supply  gold  or  silver. 

»  TRANSFERS  OP  STANDARD  OF  VALUE  NECESSARY. 

BO  promise  ti)  pay  can  be  a  promise  to  pay  unless  it  is  a  prom- 
•omethingf — A.  It  must  be  a  promise  to  pay  some  si)ecifio 

not  a  promise  to  pay  in  another  promise,  but  in  oroperty,  and 
Wty  is  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver  dug  out  of  the  Dowels  of  the 
which  C4iu  l)e  turned  into  a  gold  watch  or  other  article  of 
aloe  in  human  afl'airs.  Gold  and  silver  were  selected  because 
tbe  most  uniform,  unfluctuating  value— at  least,  that  was  sup- 
m  the  reason — and  they  were  stamped  with  the  stamp  of  the 
lit,  to  identify  them  as  oflicial  articles.  They  were  therefore 
0^y  that  particular  thing.  Your  system  substitutes  a  prom- 
^mise  to  pay  some  particular  thing;  it  may  be  wheat,  cattle. 
ly  one  of  the  many  things  which  in  early  times  constituted 
lug  media  for  the  transaction  of  business,  as  in  liarter  or  di- 
Ue.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  any  improvement? — A.  I 
tuat  it  is  necessary  in  actual  business  transactions  to  have 
In  of  the  standard. 

AIRMAN.  No,  not  in  ordinary  business  transsictions ;  but  you 
ipower,  in  the  ultimate,  to  enforce  your  promise;  tliat  is  the 
leof  the  legal  tender;  there  must  be  something  back  of  the 
ileps — the  ultimate  |>ower  of  the  individual  to  demand  the 
tiling,  and  that  is  the  basis  of  legal  tender.  And  if  it  is  not 
16  is  nothing  for  the  system  to  rest  upon.  1  suggest  that 
UDot  put  it  as  a  natural  proi)osition,  but  raise  it  in  the  form 
ttk>n. 

ffXESS.  Well  you  will  perhaps  agree  that  the  United  Stat«-8 
Id  or  silver  when  they  issu<Hl  the  greenback. 
ilRMAN.  No,  but  they  agreed  to  redeem  it. 
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CONSIDERATIONS  AS  TO  SESX7MPTI0N  OF  SPECIE  PAYMENTS. 

Tbe  Witness.  They  had  nothing  when  they  issued  the  greenbadc 
It  agreed  to  pay  the  greenback  in  coin  of  a  standard  fineness.  We 
operated  oar  business  on  that  basis  for  about  fifteen  years.  That  it 
agreed.  Now,  the  Government  could  have  agreed,  equitably,  and  with- 
out touching  a  single  gold  or  silver  coin,  to  have  retired  every  ODeoi 
those  greenbiicks,  through  the  custom-house  and  i>08t-offlce,  without  auj 
jierson  who  ever  haxl  one  of  those  receiving  in  exchange  for  them  eitbtf 
gold  or  silver  coin ;  and  there  would  be  no  injustice.  When  I  tender 
to  the  United  States  Government  one  dollar  at  the  post-otBoe  tbe 
Uniteil  States  Government  redeems  that  note  with  postage-stamps;  it 
has  given  an  e<iuivalent  against  which  it  was  issued.  It  was  given  in 
payment  for  services  performed  by  a  soldier  or  some  army  oontnctor. 
It  is  retired  and  redeemed  by  the  United  States  Government  by  tbeii- 
suance  of  these  postoflice  certificates — ^postage-stamps. 

II<>W  TBK  GOVERNMENT  GOULD  REDEEM  WITHOUT  SPECIE.  * 

Q.  If  you  choose  to  present  it  to  be  thus  redeemed  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  depends  upon  your  wanting  the  i>ostage-8tamp6,  does  ft 
not  f — A.  They  are  always  wanted.  Then,  when  it  has  carried  thekC- 
ter  or  newsi>aper,  say,  to  San  Francisco,  it  has  redeemed  that  pronin 

Q.  But  suppose  that  process  goes  on  and  no  other  currency  goc«  iolt 
existence,  and  the  postage-stamps  are  issued  to  those  who  want  thea. 
In  due  time  as  many  i)Ostage-stamps  are  issued  as  there  are  greeubsMi%  .{ 
and  the  promise  of  the  United  St^Ues  to  pay  has  disappeared;  tk> 
there  will  be  no  ciitjulation. — A.  Yes;  it  fould  have  retired  the  vhok 
circulation  through  the  i)Ost-oflice. 

The  CnAiEMAN.  That  would  be  a  redemption  of  the  promise  of  tbe 
United  Stiit«*s  in  the  sense  of  its  keeping  its  promise  to  pay  a  partial' 
lar  thiii'r;  l)nt,  waiving  that  promise,  the  man  has  taken  liis  \h*<a^' 
si  amps,  and  I  he  ciiin'iicy  has  disappeared,  or  it  might  have  Ihmmj  pir 
s('iit(Hl  for  gvld  and  silver,  taken  up,  and  canceled,  and  the  ;;oI«i  avl 
silver  woulcl  have  n»api)eared  as  a  currency  that  the  world  woul»l  liavr 
coiifideiice  in  ;  hut  this  other  process  would  leave  us  with  no  lesa* 
ti'iider  ciirn'ncv  system  whatever. 

TUE   CLF.ARINa-nOUSE   SYSTEM. 

Th<*  WiTNHss.  You  of  course  understand  the  clearing-house  system t 

The  CiiAiUMAN.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  That  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  setthnglwl- 
ances. 

C^>.  P>nt  (loyon  Mippose  that  that  could  exist  if  everybody  did  not  andrf-  j 
stand  that    they  nmUl  demand,  if  they  chose,  gold  or  silver,  and  onf"f   ' 
these  toinis  would  he  the  onlv  form  in  whieli  thev  would  make  theJ^ 
n):ind  f — A.  Tliey  ran  under  the  j)resent  system. 

i).  And  it  is  brcause  they  ean  that  the  clearing  house  exists,  is  rt 
not  ? —  \.  Well,  it  existed  when  they  eould  not  get  it. 

Tlie  OiiAiKMAN.  Oidy  in  this  way  ;  it  existed  and  was  e^utidwl  in^* 
cause  tliey  had  tailh  that  they  could  get  the  gt)ld  or  silver,  so  that  thf.^ 
\^alked  by  taith,  though  not  by  sight,  just  then. 

J'lli:   GUERNSEY   MARKET  NOTES. 

The  Witness.  Take  the  cast*  of  the  (iuernst»y  market  notes.  Am* 
ket  was  erected  in  Guerns(»y  by  Daniel  Abrat.     The  i)eoi>le  b*!  ■• 
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ibd  nothing  by  which  to  erect  a  market  They  seemed  to  nu- 
i  the  system  of  lin^  circulating  notes^  and  they  commenced 
Oieir  market  aua  isout?  notes  to  pay  the  laborers  and  to  pay 
naterial.  The  market  was  boilt.  These  notes  were  drawn  in 
r  poands  sterling,  the  currency  of  the  country.  They  had 
d»e  to  build  a  market  with.  They  paid  the  notes  out,  and  those 
Mit  into  circulation  and  formed  a  currency  for  the  population, 
'  came  in  finally  and  were  redeemed  and  canceled, 
nr  point  is  that  the  currency  may  be  made  payable  in  any  one 
Nie  hundred  products,  instead  of  in  gold  and  silver  1 — A.  Tes. 
imit  that;  but,  admitting  it,  will  that  sort  of  currency,  payable 
laneous  merchandise,  be  as  good  and  as  unfluctuatiug  as  gold 
» or  as  gold  and  silver  combined,  as  a  standard  of  currency  ? 
lie  question. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  THE  POOREST  STANDARDS. 

I.    I  claim  that  gold  and  silver  are  the  poorest  standards  that 

boeen. 

qr  are  they  the  poore^tf — A.  To  ill  s  jr  ^     ':  It 

L  in  the  language  of  Henry  Thomtuu«  y  is      k       of 

for  goods.    It  is  agreed  by  John  S        t       u  vuat  the  pt     ids 

iDgs  which  a  person  receivee  we^     y  ur  yearly  are  not        c% 

9 of  his  income;  they  are  a      rt  :  or  order      ik 

tot  for  payment  at  any  shop  The  nature  oi  mu      r 

»  Jb  an  order,  and  represents  soi       iiuk        ormeU. 

I  necessarily,  does  it;  it  mi  »i         [«      ly  other  thing  of 

^  It  represents,  when  propc  *iy  ^  i     vi  formed,  and 

led  when  the  service  is  perf€ 

OKEY  THE  REPRESENTATIVB  OF  LABOR  PERFORMKD. 

Iigr  does  any  kind  of  money,  or,  least  of  all,  why  do  gold  and 
■nresent  services  i)erformed ;  do  you  mean  in  the  sense  that  they 
t  the  labor  expended  in  digging  them  out  of  the  earth  t — A.  It 

I  by  all  politick  economists  that  a  dollar  stands  for  a  dollar's 
'  labor.  It  stands  commercially  for  the  amouut  of  labor  that 
wst  to  dig  it  and  put  it  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

II  is  what  you  mean  by  service  performed! — A.  Yes.  Now, 
Iri^in  was  found  fault  with  by  the  English  people  for  saying 
gniuea  was  a  document,  he  told  them  it  was  a  document  in  the 
f  that  a  paper  was  a  document. 

m  in  the  same  way  that  a  horse  is  a  document? — A.  No. 
PUBMAN.  Certainly.    If  I  buy  a  horse  and  present  an  order 
(very,  the  order  is  the  equivalent  of  the  horse  and  the  horse 


It  would  be  in  a  sense  true  if,  as  in  the  ancient  eoon 
lltle  were  used  as  money. 

IKAIBMAN.  Whoever  wants  the  tattle  must  give  an  equivalent 
land  the  order  is  for  an  equivalent  in  value t — A.  Tes;  but  the 
pitinguishable  from  money;  he  may  be  the  equivident  of  money, 
Ittot  a  document. 

I  he  is  the  equivalent  of  another  horse  t — A.  Certainly. 
iff  horses  were  today  a  circulating  medium,  as  they  once  were. 
%he  an  equiva      b  to  another  horse  in  the  circulating  medium  T 
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Q.  Houey  is  money  beoaase  it  is  property^  and  beesnse  it  is  !>>»■■■ 
eonFenient  form  of  effecting  ezolianges.— A.  Well|  Umt  diotaui  b  tt 
variance  wltli  tbe  deliverances  of  the  best  authorilaes  on  the  lolijaii 
Mr.  Buskin  has  given  tbe  best  definition  oil  money  of  any  man  K^^ 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bnskin  is  a  fine  painter. 

Tbe  Witness,  fes;  but  be  says  his /oris  is  political  eooBow.ari 
that  the  relation  of  money  to  the  laboring  question  hi  snoh  as  I  mi 
tried  to  show. 

The  Ohaiskan.  You  may  p  ei  flithepresentatioiiafyoai  tlwa 
I  was  simply  arguing  with  y<  iivue  as  you  went  aloDg^  bfOMi  I 
think  you  are  wrong,  if  you  thiuK  r  monej^  can  be  ledmeaiei  vil- 
out  any  property,  or  t       it  w  kbv  redeemed  in  tliese  miHrib 

neous  articles.    Howei      vi     n  t  a  very  nomecoos  tod  hf^^jii' 

telligent  school  of  thtUKc         tuai       ject 

SILTER  AS  A  TEMPORART  SZFEDISNT. 

The  Witness.  For  a  temporary  expedient,  in  a  transitional 
between  what  we  have  now  and  what  is  ultimately  to  be 
the  commercial  system  is  constituted,  I  would  choose  silver,  aad  it 
undoubtedly  the  boding  of  our  Mend  [Mr.  Edwaid  AtkiMos] ' 
evening  tiiat  silver  would  become  the  on^  standard  of  tiiit  e 
try ;  it  is  inevitable:  and  there  will  be  no  evu  resulting  ftom  it  a^ji 
than  an  evil  resulted  from  the  remo        »tion  of  silver.    In  eonf 
of  the  belief  that  silver  will  becoi     t  e  standard,  and  to  expUi 
in  the  transition  we  are  perfectiy  will  ag  to  aooq»t  the  silver  doT 
the  standard,  because  it  is  Just  as  weu  to  confiinn  to  eostosi  is 
degree- 


The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  it  helps  to  Bqoidate 

15  per  cent,  less  than  gold? 

The  Witness  (coutinuiug).  It  will  be  agreed  that  France  is  tlie  i 
country  that  is  accumulating  gold,  and  it  is  a  silver  country. 

PROSPKBITY  OF  FRANCE  DUE  TO  HER  OIROULATING  MEDIUX. 

Eu^laud  is  losing  gold,  Germany  is  losing  gold,  but  France  i8gaitf(l 
it  immensely.    There  must  be  some  explanation  for  that,  there  DiatMj 
an  explanation  why  France  sbonld  be  prosperous  when  she  want 
quered  and  devastated  country,  and  bad  sustained  all  the  shock  noi* 
of  tbe  Franco-Prussian  war,  but  all  tbe  shock  of  tbe  civil  war  tint 
lowed.    Tbe  explanation  Is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  in  the 
of  the  two  countries.    Germany  demonetized  silver;  France  issa«d] 
to  til]  tbe  circulation.    Tbe  result  was  that  France  has  had  pi 
times,  while  Bismarck,  in  ( jcrmany,  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  pbil 
of  La  Salle — tbe  philosophy  of  socialism.    The  difference  is  that  Fi 
is  prosperous  and  Germany  has  not  been.    And  the' reason  why' 
is  so  prosperous  is  because  it  has  had  silver.    That  can  be  shovi 
4lay ;  tbe  facts  will  sustain  it.    Silver  will  ultimately  become  the 
standard. 

NINETY-FIVE    FEB    GENT.    OF   THE    WORLD'S    EXOHANOBS  ASI 

MEBGIAL  PAPER. 

Q.  Of  the  world? — A.  It  will  ultimately  l)ecome  the  standard  of 
country,  but  before  we  can  get  silver  for  a  standard  of  the  trofUj 
shall  have  to  overthrow  the  existing  financial  patchwork  and 
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• 

M  banking,  and  the  bu8ineN8  of  farni^biiig  warebouHo  roceiptu 
g;8  of  that  kind  to  fill  the  circuUition,  and  ;;ive  the  retail  trade 
rciid  pa|>er  with  which  to  do  its  business,  juMt  as  the  wholeHale 
I  itH  paper  with  which  to  effect  it8  ba8ine88  thiongli  the  clear- 
e,  because  95  i>er  cent,  of  all  the  exchanges  in  tlie  world  are 
Lai  paper. 

onimerce — such  business  as  the  telegraph  business,  the  iH)stal 

the  express  business,  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  organized 

re — might  furnish  a  currency  for  the  retail  business  of  the  coun- 

then  all  the  business  of  the  country'  will  be  done  with  commer- 

r. 

>po8e  this  were  all  so,  and  we  had  this  new  commercial  car- 
hat  would  you  call  the  currency! 

•BBATION  OP  A  CUBBENCY  FOUNDED  ON   COMMERCE. 

oald  call  it  commercial  paper.  It  would  be  money  issued  by 
m»  and  telegi'aph  companies  similar  to  our  fractional  currency, 
leemable  in  any  one  of  these  many  products? — A.  The  tele- 
iliey  would  be  redeemable  by  the  ])erfoi  mane^  of  telegraph  serv- 
Ebe  express  money  would  be  redeemable  by  the  peilormance  of 
vvice  to  the  equivalent  of  what  it  says  it  is  the  equivalent  of. 

ITS  OOMPLIOATIONS  DISCUSSED. 

At  if  the  company  should  failt — A.  The  (M)m]>any  is  a  corpora- 
has  no  death;  it  never  dies. 

tttmay  bedis^lvedf — A.  It  mayl)ediK8olv<Hl,and  its  pa|)erliq- 
Hke  a  national  bank  or  any  other  coriK)ration,  in  an  entirely 
I  manner. 

mever  it  is  liquidated  the  promise  goes  for  notliingf — A.  No; 
mother  express  or  telegraph  company. 

10  can  make  the  other  express  or  telegraph  company  agree  to 
kase  forfeited  obligations! — A.  The  company  cannot  go  out  of 
legally  until  it  has  taken  care  of  its  obligsitions. 
b  it  is  a  ruined  company,  and  can  get  out  of  business  if  it 
h»  It  will  go  into  bankruptcy  and  fail  like  a  bankru[)t  bank, 
the  Western  Union  Company  should  is8ue  certificates 
Western  Union  telegniph  service,  and  Mr.  (iduUI  should  con- 
out  or  go  out  of  that  company,  and  somi^  i>er8on  incomi>e- 
the  company  should  take  his  [>lace,  ant]  sup|K>si^  that  in 
e  company  should  fail ;  in  other  words,  should  wasv  to  do 
|ier\ice,  and  should  leave  its  cii*culation  out,  unredeiMned,  in 
||  of  the  |)eople  at  large!  Neither  the  Government  nt>r  amy 
ipmy  could  be  compelled  to  redeem  all  those  outstanding  ob- 
rpecanse  they  might  exist  to  tht*  extent  of  half  the  value  of 
Wfy  of  the  entire  country,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  rtnleem 
m  company  might  have  1>ecome  bankrupt  iHTha|»s  becausi^  of 
liKie.  Or  suppose  some  new  force  in  nature  were  discovennl 
Mpold  supersede  the  telegraph,  and  of  niHM^'ssity  put  an  end 
fD  the  telegraph  companies  and  their  businessT  Nobody  could 
!iq>on  toi*edeem  that,  because  the  telegraph  service  would  not 
liry  to  the  world.     Or  suppose,  wliat   is  not  im|)ossible,  that 

Kvenient  in  the  application  of  elertririty,  greatly  suiM»rior  to 
>w  in  the  control  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  i'onipanv, 
l|  disc<ivered,  and  an  independent  company  should  come  into 
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existenoe  and  do  business  in  opposition  to  the  *  [Tnion,  and  bsik- 

rnptiti  without  any  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  t      w        niTJniM';«te 
power  exists  anywhere  to  oompel  redempti     <    t        Weatan  TJwm 
obligations  in  any  way  t   And  If  not  redee..^^.^  u^/  —  jmm— mI 
and  their  value  is  gone. 

ANBW1EB8  TO  OBJBOTXONS. 


A.  There  is  no  pow     to  c 
were  bankrupted         -^ 
instance^  who  1     i  a 
telegraph  firom  ri<      xork  u> « 
oonstruction  of  tl      1  id 

pay  out  these  oernn        i       i 
soon  as  they  got  the  u     ] 
and  they  womd  '  xu 

certificates  wonla      reoeiv 
andreoeiv4    in  boti 

the  entire  wi     i 

m 


I       •  banks  to  redeem.    Wlwatkr 
rupi   1    yowyif  the  tclagraptwiiir 
Biy,        lid  condnde  to  boiida 
;o  a  Dtd  should  israe  certiileatatia 
t  as  it  was  eonstmoted  tbc^ 
-y  arftmned  in  the  eonstniflUea^ 

ig  1     y  would  redeem  these 
*  cent,  ayear,  and  in  tiiemeantiaei 
i     ren<qr  aU  over  the  United 

jythe  company,  then  in  tea;, 
^    in  the  meantime  their  tsl^pifll 
i    re  issnedy  and  13Mn  is  as 


i^e  a  chance  to  sell  your 
.  and  to  another  pemm  Iv 
perform  telegraph 
er  Congress  midit 
hands— with  allthe 


there  and  is  good  lor  ' 
deemed  security. 

Q.  Suppose  you  owned  a  Ihrm  with  ^|S00  worth  of  stock sail^ 
it  was  all  you  had  in  the  world,  t  1 1  lese  Western  Uiikm  '*" 
were  in  circulation,  and  you  sh 
one  person  for  what  it  is  worth  i 
amount  in  Western  Union  pri  i 
the  potoibility  existing  that  xi;  w 
take  the  telegraph  semce  iniu  I  on 
des  snrroun£ng  even  so  powemu  uufporation  as  that|  of 
ing  service  in  the  transmission  of  inusDigence— whidi  wonld  jos 
the  ^old  or  the  promises  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
that  it  would  do  $1,500  worth  of  telegraph  service  for  yon  in  toM 
come,  when  you  consider  that  the  country  was  flooded  with  jmt 
promises  ? 

THE  NEOESSABY  LEGAL  SAFEGUABBS. 

A.  If  these  certificates  were  issued  under  such  safeguardti  as 
of  courne,  surround  their  issue,  they  would  be  as  good  as  anythiof  ( 

Q.  What  would  those  safeguards  be  T — A.  That  is  simple  enoq^^ 
decide  ;  and  in  respect,  even,  to  there  not  being  any  bona  Me  i 
behind  the  notes.     In  Scotland  they  have  an  individual  or 
banking  method.    Banks  are  not  associated  there;  they  areindi^ 

SCOTCH  BANEXNG  METHODS. 

If  a  bank  fails  there  that  of  course  injures  the  prestige  of  the 
ing  banks.    Now,  the  remaining  Scotch  banks,  without  being 
to  do  so  by  any  moral  obligation,  but  in  order  not  to  shake  cool 
in  the  system  of  Scotch  banking,  voluntarily  agree  to  redeem  eveif  1 
of  the  failed  bank,  so  that  no  bill-holder  loses  a  cent. 

Q.  Let  U8  see  what  you  would  do  in  that  case.     Tou  would  baTf  i 
promise  of  all  the  private  banking  institutions  of  Scotland  T — A 
should  have  the  promise  of  only  one  banking-house  originally,  and 
would  now  be  entirely  banknipt. 

Q.  Very  well ;  then  the  others  step  inf — ^A.  The  others  step  ii 
save  their  prestige. 
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The  tact  that  t  did  so  in  the  strongeBt  assertion  that  unless  yon 
enforce  the  bacKingap  of  this  circulation  by  the  promises  of  th<^ 
I  to  take  it^  it  \  »uld  be  worthless.  Gould  you  get  Mr.  Huntington 
be  other  great  banking  and  railroad  men  of  the  country,  and  all 
rongest  private  individuals  whose  promises  are  worth  something, 
«e  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  Western  Union  promises  and 
them  good,  if  the  company  should  fail? — ^A.  The  system  contem- 
I  by  me  does  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Huntington 
V  Jay  Oonld  coming  in.  Before  it  comes — before  it  is  possible  for 
ome — all  those  i>eople  will  be  gone  to  the  wall. 
What  is  this  to  be ;  it  will  be  somebody's  promise,  will  it  not  ? — 
will  be  the  promise  qf  those  business  concerns  that  come  up  under 
mde  and  freedom  of  contract  between  citizens. 

FBEE  BANKING  ADYOOATED. 

^instaooe,  1  believe  in  perfect  freedom  of  banking  without  any  re- 
ifc  from  the  Gk)vernmeut.  I  don-t  believe  that  the  State  of  Massa- 
Us  has  nmy  right  to  imprison  nie  for  six  months  if  1  issue  my  dol- 

Do  you  meau  that  you  have  a  right  to  issue  your  promise,  and  that 
)rson  is  to  be  lK)und  to  accept  itt — A.  Every  i>erson  has  a  right 
such  at  their  own  cost. 

'hat  if  sharper  and  fool  meet  T  How  can  they  bind  every  body  else 
itee  that  contract  t — A.  It  is  to  be  perfectly  free  and  uninter- 
ith. 
(tracts  in  Scotland  do  not  take  into  cognizance  thecontrac^tsof 
»r8on,  but  simply  of  some  great  persons. — A.  Mr.  Herbert  Sfien- 
that  there  is  no  other  way  than  for  each  i>erson  to  do  it  for  him- 
it  there  is  no  other  way  than  under  perfectly  free  conditions, 
»d  by  the  Government,  exc4^[>t  to  protect  persons  and  prop- 
lich  is  k  negative  function. 
Bow  can  you  enforce  any  contract  except  by  the  Government, 
1^  the  judicial  power  T — A.  That  is  attendeil  to  when  it  conies  to 
ivemment. 
[nst  it  not  come  there?  What  is  there  in  a  contnict  that  makes 
worth  (except  as  matter  of  honor)  unless  it  lia^  at  its  biick  the 
the  courts,  that  great  third  cooitlinate  ]>owcr  of  the  Govern- 
enforce  it  t 

THE  POWEE  OF  COURTS  TO  ENFORCE  THE  CONTRACT. 

IJPqppose  loweyou  $1,000 and  you  refusc^to  take  bank-notes  lHH;ause 
not  legal  tender,  then  if  I  get  legal  tender  and  you  acce]>t  it 
le  end  of  it;  but  if  there  is  a  quarrel  about  it  and  we  go  int^i 
) judge  says,  ^^ This  gentleman  tenders  y(»u$l,<H)0  in  legiU  tender, 
tpt  that  that  ends  it.     If  you  do  not  accept  it,  why  that  ends 

it  is  not  ended  in  a  way  which  allows  you  to  retake  your  money ; 
ly  option  f — A.  Yes. 
;e  it  when  I  get  ready  or  I  go  without ;  you  part  with  it,  at  all 
A.  Yes.    Very  well.    That  is  a  Hiniplt*  wav  to  bring  the  mat- 
end.     Now,  that  is  the  only  use  that  is  made  <»f  legal  tiMider. 
|MH>ple  take  advantage  of  it ;  for  instance',  in  an  anetion  sale 
rin  should  bid  for  an  article  and  should  not  lia\t*  Irgal  tender 
itT  fierson  should  come  in  and  bid  for  it  and  ofl'er  legjil  tender 
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the  auctioneer  woilld  take  it ;  that  woald  nettle  that  maUer,  bat  thit 
woold  l>e  sharp  practice.  The  position  taken  by  the  Kieat  teacktii  ki 
this  line  is  that  the  only  way  to  get  those  questions  titled  fe  to  T 
them  Xo  their  natnral  interaction. 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 

THE  SURYIYAL  OF  THE  FITTEST  FORM  OF  CURRSNOY. 

The  Witness.  There  would  be  a  survival  of  the  fitter  form  of  eni^ 
whatever  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  happen  to  be  a  promise  to  psgrlif  Ihii 
Gtovemment. 

The  Witness.  TSOj  it  would  be  the  best  form. 

Q.  Have  we  not  arrived  at  that  t— A*  Ho,  it  was  not  detomdMl,! 
cept  by  arbitrary  decision. 

The  Chairican.  I  do  not  know  about  tiiat    The  war  was  a 
state  of  things.    It  grew  out  of  human  nature. 

THE  PIEUSSENT  MONET  SYSTEM  IMPOSED  BT  THE  WARi 


The  Witness.  It  was  a  state  of  things  precipitated  upon  as 
we  were  not  prepared ;  we  were  o1    ged  to  do  something,  aad  if 
that,  but  it  was  not  a  natural  grc     u.    It  did  not  evolve  Dram  th0 ' 
ness  condition  of  the  country.    It       *  a  revolution^  andL  as  a 
that,  our  money  system  was  imposeci  tpon  ns,  and  it  had  its 

Q.  If  by  one  leap  we  arrived  at  t     nighest  f<mn  of  erBdit-4ke 
of  the  nation — and  we  have  that  stui  n  an  aetuid  piece  of  pnp 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  arrived        » result  which  yoo  woiild  ft 
again  through  the  revolutions  of      itories. 

THE  BEST  CURBENOY  THE  BESUI^T  OF  NATURAL.  KVOLUTIO^ 

A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  that  would  bo  the  highest  form  if  it 
by  natural  evolution. 

Q.  Wliy  wait,  then,  if  we  have  it  now — whether  by  evolutioo  or 
hitioii — wliy  is  it  not  as  well  to  get  it  that  way  a«  to  take  it  after  " 
centuries  have  pasae<l! — A.  The  trouble  is  we  haven't  arrived  nsti 
at  it.    The  nation  is  about  equally  divided  upon  the  question  of 
^nuMiback  and  the  hard-money  system. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  settle<l.    There  is  no  such 
question  in  the  minds  of  the  Americ^an  people. 

Tlu^  Witness.  It  is  not  i)ennaneutly  settled. 

The  CiiAiUMAN.  Thereoire  not  one  hundre<l  men  in  the  UnitiNl 
who  will  do  busiiu»s8  on  the  p:reenbaek  thc*ory  to  day;  there stpboK 
hundred  business  men  who  will  ask  to  have  the  greenback  tbeoijl 
established. 

THE  GREENBACK  THEORY  PRAOTICALLY  IN  FOBGB  TO-DAT. 

The  Witness.  Well,  the  greenback  theory  is  practically  in 
day.    As  a  commercial  country  we  have  not  resumed  specie 
I  challenge  any  man  to  show  any  institution  in  the  United  StitM 
is  oblige<l  to  pay  spe<;ie  on  demand. 

The  Ch AIRMAN.  That  is  obliged  tot 

The  Witness.  Yes,  that  is  absolutely  obliged,  in  the  \ml 
l>ay  specie  on  demand. 
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^  Wby  not! — A.  BccauHe  bo  can  temler  a  lepal  ri*iiil<»r. 

^  A  inveubsickt — A.  Yos 

lie  CUAIUMAN.  Ami  tbat  <*aii  In*  lak<'n  to  tb(*  GoviTiiineni  and  the 

rernment  in  <>bli;;e(l  to  re<b*eiii  it,  and  will  do  so. 

Tie  Witness.  Well,  tbfn»  is  a  Hction  abromi  that  we  bAve  resonied 

eie  |)ayment,  but  we  bav<'  not  done  ho. 

^  Is  it  not  an  equi  'alent  t 

SPECIE  RESUMPTION   A  FICTION. 

L  We  have  not  resumed. 

!be  Chairman.  No  human  being  wants  Rpecie.    I  Hhould  not  demand 

f  the  bank  if  it  had  ever  bo  much. 

lie  Witness.  You  could  not  get  it  if  you  did. 

Iio  Chairman.  Well,  Hnpjwse  I  do  take  the  greenback  and  1  want 

ile.     1  can  get  it  at  Wushington  or  at  some  one  of  the  numerouH 

ipn  where  they  pay  it  out  if  I  want  the  coin. 

he  Witness.  You  can  get  it  to  60  per  cent.,  i)erhaps,  of  the  green- 

k  circulation — perhaps  75  per  cent,  but  you  cannot  get  dollar  for 

Iv  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  circulation. 

|m  Chairman.  If  you  ha<l  the  whole  circulation  in  your  iNicket  at 

k  it  might  be  so,  but  any  man,  unless  he  has  a  hundred  millions  or 

^hondred  millions,  could  get  all  the  coin  he  wants. 

I 

j  THE  €K)yERNMENT  NOT  OBLIGED  TO  PAY  SPECIE. 

k  Witness.  No  doubt  the  chairman  understands  that  the  United 

n  (Government  is  not  obliged  to  pay  si>ecie. 

pe  Chairman.  It  is  not  obliged  to  pa^*  specie,  but  you  have  the 
of  the  Government  involved.  Every  individual  in  the  United 
was  obliged  to  pay  specie,  if  his  creditor  demandi'<l  it,  lM*fon*  the 
and  he  could  collect  it  in  the  court  by  law. 
Witness.  The  financial  institutions  of  this  country  would  not 
fwiy -eight  hours  if  they  were  obliged  to  pay  specie  on  demand. 
Chairman.  They  are  not  required  to  pay  s|HH*ie;  nolMnly  wants 
to  do  it. 

LEGAL  TENDER  A  BULWARK  AGAINST  SPECIE  PAYMENT. 

Witness,  No;  but  if  it  was  understoo<l — if  there  was  any  con- 

Ae  exercise  of  the  right,  the  specie  could  not  be  got.  If  the  iinan- 
litutionsof  this  country  were  to  i*esume  sptH'ie  payment,  there 

be  a  panic.    They  are  saved  now  by  the  bulwark  of  the  legal- ten- 

An  act  compelling  specie  payment  would  bankrupt  every 

institution  in  the  United  States,  all  the  way  fixun  the  iirivate 

op  to  the  United  States  Treasurer.     If  you  should  make  them,  in 

of  last  resort,  pay  specie,  the  financial  system  ot  the  country 

,Aot  Stand  it. 

Chairman.  If  it  were  all  to  be  done  in  forty-eight  hours,  that 

be. 

Witness.  If  it  were  required  in  the  course  of  business,  that 

be  the  result 

Chairman.  This  theory  of  the  circulation  has  been  brought  up 

times,  and  we  have  not  heanl  anylMNly  but  you  upon  it,  lH*caus4\ 
many  pe      b  seem  to  think  it  is  a  panacea,  yet  it  has  not 

to  OS  thaA      \  oould  have  any  better  circolatiou,  iu  most  re- 
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spects,  than  we  have.  Bat  I  was  glad  to  hear  your  viewSi 
presented  them  in  an  intellectoal  and  intelligent  way.  Yoa  mj  bi 
right  in  yoar  views,  and  I  may  be  wrong ;  and  I  have  onl^  iBtotii|>lii 
yon  when  I  have  wanted  to  see  how  yoor  theory  would  develop  itaV 
into  practice. 

The  Witness.  Of  coarse,  going  into  the  political  branehes  of  tte  aA* 
ject,  I  was  diverted  fiom  the  economic  argament  Bot  I  do  not  wirii  li 
take  np  yoar  time  any  longer. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  yoa  to  complete  yoar  stafeemeiit^  and  I  lUI 
not  interrupt  yon  again.  I  only  did  it  because  it  may  be  as  weD  tkt 
some  of  the  difBcnldes  in  the  \  ^  be  snggested  as  we  goalomi 

Whatever  else  yoa  wish  to  stai  oold  be  glad  now  to  Ikin  In 

PRESENT  OURRENOT  SYSTEM  I7NABIA  TO  FOX  OIBODIiAmnL 


The  Witness.  Well,  I  claim  that  this  latent  and  ineflhetive 
nnder  the  cnrrency  system  coald  be  made  effective  if  the 
that  system  were  filled.    We  have  a  cast-iron  system,  and  aiid«  tfvl^ 
system  the  circolatioq  can  never  be  filled,  bat  auder  the  mtantttm 
business  the  circulation  would  always  be  rail — ^never  overfiul  aadasv 
under  the  point  of  fullness,  because  the  method  is  eiaatio. 

with  FULL*OIROI7IA.TION  interest  DISAPPXABSii 

When  the  circulation  is  fiill  inter  b  will  disappear.  TheiiyWiMik, 
does  disappear  to  the  point  of  Mro,  thac  is  the  evideDee  that  eiraihtiy. 
is  full.  Buskin  takes  the  position  that  interest  must  disappetr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  Social  Statistics,  yon  will  remember,  s^jt  Mj 
even  in  the  matter  of  the  issuance  of  coin,  any  great  metd-boaie  ii' 
Birnnnghani  should  be  free  to  issue  the  coins  of  the  British  Empire-lift 
circalating  medium  of  the  people — in  competition  with  the  Qovenmeil 
and  with  each  other.  He  takes  that  position,  and  in  taking  that  poi- 
tion  he  is  right;  and,  of  course,  if  it  applies  in  the  matter  of  specie, i 
ap]>lies  in  a  greater  degree  to  freedom  of  issue  in  the  matter  of  drflu* 
lating  documents. 

LABOR  DIFFIOULTIES  WOULD  DISAPPEAR  WITH  PULL  dRCTULATlflSi 

Now,  tlie  circulation  being  full,  all  these  special  difficulties  that  «t 
enciounter  to-day  in  this  conflict  oetween  labor  and  capital  will  <ii0^; 
])ear,  just  the  same  as  the  tramp  nuisance  disappeared  when  bosiaeVi 
rovived.  All  tliesc  special  manifestations  of  distress  and  glut  in  All 
hands  of  the  few  will  disappear  in  the  presence  of  this  full  cin-nlur* 
medium  and  the  cash  payments  that  would  result.  There  would  be 
(•redit  if  all  payments  were  cash,  as  Mr.  Carey  said  they  practically  wwj 
in  1805.  Then^tbre  all  this  interest  is  avoided,  and  the  amount  of  Hj^l 
saved  to  the  producer  and  consumer.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  thst  ' 
final  resolution  of  the  entire  problem  depends  solely  on  the 
tion  and  institution  of  a  new  financial  system. 

Q.  Assuming:  that ;  you  are,  I  sup|)ose,  of  the  opinion  that  the 
must  be  postponed  for  a  long  period  of  time  f 

COMMERCIAL   CURRENCY  TO  BE  REACHED  BY   A  CRISIS. 

A.  No;  it  will  come  by  a  crisis,  just  as  Mr.  £dward  Atkinson  h 
cated  when  before  this  committee,  there  is  to  be  a  crisis,  and  be  ' 
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Im  result.  In  this  crisis  there  will  be  the  new  isKue,  as  the  result  of 
koek.  For  instance,  the  New  York  Trihuue  said,  in  1879,  that  had 
lere  been  a  great  storm  in  the  great  wheat  belts  the  political  history 
t  the  United  States  woold  have  been  written  differently,  because  if 
hat  crop  had  been  destroyed  which  the  famine  in  Euro|)e  called  for, 
ringing  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  gold  to  this  countr>'  and  re- 
Ifing  industry  to  that  extent — if  that  had  been  prevented,  the  green- 
§A  system  and  the  existing  system  would  have  been  overthrown  by 
MVisis,  and  we  should  have  gone  through  many  crises  and  much  trouble, 
Mrftasion,  and  anarchy,  but  we  would  finally  have  emerged  all  right, 
hat  is  the  way  it  will  be  in  this  re8|>ect.  A  crisis  is  to  come  in  time. 
biv  accident  might  have  done  it  at  any  time.  When  it  was  threatened 
ibreaJk  lir.  Jay  Gould,  he  threatened  back  that  if  he  were  broken 
would  brei^  the  country ;  and  he  was  powerful  enough  to  do  it. 

at  the  panic  of  1873.    After  the  shock  it  may  be  years  liefore  we 
oat  of  it;  but  before  we  get  out  of  it  there  will  be  much  sufifering. 
Chairman.  That  is  a  danger  that  comes  from  the  credit  system 

T  than  the  currency  system,  it  seems  to  me.    When  the  countr>'  is 
an  to  liquidate  at  once  everybody's  promises  will  be  broken,  and 

is  ruinous,  of  course,  but  that  comes  from  the  credit  system. 
iA4)oamed. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  19, 1883. 
committee  met  at  9  a.  m. 

»HH  KsooH  examined. 

By  the  Chairman; 

I.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — ^Answer.  In  Pall  River. 
Are  vou  an  operative  there! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  job  printer. 
Conducting  business  for  yourself? — A.  Tes,  sir. 
Are  you  a  capitalist? — A.  No,  dr.    I  was  an  operative  for  eleven 
io  the  mills  in  Fall  Biver. 
Bot  yon  have  a  little  establishment  of  your  own  now  t — A.  Yes, 

Tou  are  a  capitalist,  then,  to  that  extent  you  control  yonntelf  and 
own  mofiey,  and  do  your  own  buHiness  as  you  please  f — A.  Yes; 
[  do  not  consider  myself  a  capitalist. 

I  did  hot  mean  in  the  large  and  perha])8  ofl'eiisive  sense ;  but  you 
mo  establishment  of  your  own  f — A.  Ye«. 
Chairman.  You  may  state  to  the  comniittee  whatever  you  think 
mi  to  the  subjects  upon  which  it  is  iiuiuiriiig. 

GRANITE  MILL.  OPERATIVES. 

WlTHBSS.  I  would  like  to  corroborate  what  Dr.  Stow  n;i'u\  yester- 
|iR  lelation  to  the  dwarfing  of  the  operatives  in  the  mills.    Some 
I'ago  when  I  first  went  into  the  mills,  eanlstrip[>erH  in  the  eanl- 
took  care  of  twenty-six  cards — in  (irjinite  Mill  No.  1 — the 
tthat  I  worked  in.    To-day  they  have  to  kH)k  after  forty  eanls  or 
At  that  time  they  were  getting  $10  a  wei'k,  and  now  they  gi4 
IL20  a  day,  or  #7.20  a  week. 

POOR  VENTILATION.  ' 

atauwphei'e  in  the  mills  is  very  clos«\  espet^ially  in  the  weaver- 
Ill  the  w      er-room  I  worked  in  the  atmosphere  w;is  as  high 


I 
I 
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AH  80°  nn  an  nvont;^  both  vfiit^r  and  Ruminor,  niirt  in  llie  tiniiitr 
Millx — 1  workcil  for  tbtit  coriKimtimi  iibant  elovou  ywire — tiiry  luU 
jiiiws  iiverlicad  ninuiu^  along  tlie  ceiling  and  tbt-  watpr  is  fon^Ml  ihm|[k 
atomiz«rM  that  throw  a  etream  or  nlond  of  Hpr.i,v.  whicli  i*  nW  ti> 
dampeu  tin*  work  to  make  it  stronger,  sotliat  it  will  work  lM.<(U<r  fmtb* 
weavers;  but  iust4>ad  of  that  it  bnrtfl  their  health.  Tho  atm<M)ilim  ■• 
HO  ht«vy  that  ttic  lint  which  drops  from  the  loom  or  from  tJif  Mtuoi 
drupM  un  the  flo<jr  just  like  a  covering  of  frost  on  ii  frosty  nxmiinr  1 
have  known  men  lo  1>e  troiihled  in  yearn  piuit  with  riieumatiHiit  wbncro^ 
I>lainwl  very  much}  and  ftome  of  them  have  h!id  to  give  up  wnriineta 
the  mill  on  acoonnt  of  that. 

DtSCOURAOEHBNl'   TO  tlABBIAeE. 

I  tuivn  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  th<'  operattven  tn  dtira  ban'if 
hnmeii  of  their  own.  Now  a  yonu)^  mail  and  woman,  jnut  atler  pr-niiig 
married,  have  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it.  1  have  noticetl  >iMinii  lueii  tM 
before  tliey  were  married  have  b*'en  doine  very  well  iinle«l ;  hot  utif 
Ibey  (j(}t  miirri(Hl,  even  when  their  wivcx  imve  gone  to  work  In  a  mil 
for  a  short  jieriod,  they  have  seemed  logo  down-hill  entin-lj.  \n-iirfmr 
c]ul Lea,  ami  have  to  stint  thcm»clve«  ta  inan.v  things.  Inretationtii 
people  uwuing  their  own  houMe«,  it  iaalmoitt  ImpiiaiMe  for  ayoane  bmp 
or  yonng  woman  alone  to  acquire  innch  pmijerty,  or  toaave  miichBwofjr. 
Where  the  people  own  houM'S  you  will  getieratly  find  that  it  iAslani* 
fauiit,vullworkingtogetber.  They  are  enabled  lA>liTevheap,iutd«UHlt 
money  that  way.  I  have  notioMl  that  a  great  mAuy  p«ople  who  i»n 
iwrquirt-d  property  this  way  bavw  ruinexl  their  ehildrrn'K  heidtb.  Tho 
kavo  compellod  them  (o  work,  aud  the  uliildren  in  a  great  tnAuyam 
bav«  died  pruinatore  daatha.  There  are  hiiiiiln-da  of  yonog  paiplf  a 
Fall  River  at  the  present  day — young  meo  and  ynung  women  no»- 
who  when  they  workeii  in  a  mill  lieljiiug  their  pan-ntH  loiwitiuiro  bam* 
mined  Uieir  health,  and  will  never  Itu  giHwl  for  anything. 

GAUHES  OP  ILL   ItBALTB   AMONO  HILL  OPBBATITB& 

Q.  You  »i>cak  of  this  eondition  of  the  room  by  re«80D  of  the  ftl(- 
meutK  of  eolloii  f;.'lling  ;iruiiiul.  Arc  there  any  iming  tak«U  ftom  tiM 
to  time  diirin;!  th.-  d^iv  tc-  ivriiov.-  tl.;it  litter!— A.  Yea. 

g.  II. .w  tiv,|m.iitl.\  ?— A.  Tliiir  i.s  1,-lt  lo  the  discretion  of  ihe  oftn 
tivejt  themsclvew.  Tln\v  ;ir«  Hiipjiost'd  to  »weep  the  floors  impeadsj  "t 
leant. 

Q.  Not  ofleuer  than  once  a  day  at  lea«tt — A.  JSo- 

The  Chairuan.  [  do  not  know  that  I  get  «i  hlea  of  javt  wltal  >1" 
dillk-uhy  is. 

The  WiTNKss.  This  lint  drops  from  the  eottoii  as  it  is  in  lit 
of  manufacture,  and  guing  through  the  loom  it  drojw  riglit  off  Id 
groQDd.     It  in  very  Uni,»o  that  yon  eitn  hardly  notice  it;  but  wm 
it  ta  very  lliii-k.     If  the  atmosphere  wen'  not.  so  dump,  it  wimhl 
lie  noliccil.     II  will  he  in  the  form  of  light  lint,  wltich  uonld  lianllT 
noticed  witliiiiil  h'iivnig  a  mark  on  thelhHir;  whereaji  now,  iin«.t* 
t4)ke  a  lininli  and  >twt-i'|>  thti  floor,  you  can  hardiv  lake  it  off. 

Q.  Wlint  \!i  the  iiiJTiry  that  it  does  T— A.  It  gets  in  the  hing»  (id 
«[»enitivi's. 

Q.  Itet'ore  it  roiiehi's  the  floor  it  is  inhuleil  T — A.  Yea,  sir. 

it^  l»  it  eoitimoii  to  !tll  mills  1-^A.  No;  this  hiia  beeo  JDtndocdl 
the  last  few  yearn  in  Fall  Uiver. 
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rhat  is  the  advantage  of  it  in  a  buginesa  way — why  is  it  intro- 

— >A.  It  makes  the  weft  or  the  cotton  as  it  comes  off  the  warps 

r :  it  makes  the  cloth  better. 

I  there  any  way  that  the  operative  can  be  protected,  as  by  wear- 

lething  over  the  mouth  or  nose,  without  great  inconvenience  f — 

(n't  know  bnt  what  a  person  wearing  a  mustache  might  not  be 

i  in  danger. 

nd  a  woman  cannot  protect  herself  T — A.  Na 

^oald  it  be  practicable  to  wear  something  like  a  sponge,  with 

0  protect  themselves  T — A.  Not  by  weavers,  because  they  have 
the  shuttles  sometimes. 

is  a  dangerous  thing,  lately  introduced  T — ^A.  This  atomizing 

1  is.  I  would  like,  also,  to  speak  of  the  way  they  have  in  the 
'the  weavers  sucking  shuttles  I  think  that  something  could  be 
d  by  which  the  weavers  could  draw  the  shuttles  through  instead 
ing.  W  hen  in  Lowell  some  time  ago  I  noticed  that  they  have  a 
mk  the  shuttles,  so  that  the  weavers  do  not  have  to  suck  the 
llirongh,  as  they  do  in  Fall  River. 

NECESSITY  FOR  OOOD  FOOD. 

mk  account  of  the  operatives  being  confined  in  the  mills,  they 
|j»  eat  the  best  kind  of  food,  because  they  are  not  strong  and 
;  They  do  not  have  the  open-air  exercise  that  other  people  have 
tk  outside.  They  cannot  eat  good,  strong,  healthy  food ;  they 
ite  something  fine,  and  by  that  means  the  coat  of  living  is  in- 


OPERATTVES  TOO  WEAK  TO  BECOME  FARMERS. 

iMd  yesterday  that  you  asked  an  operative  how  it  was  he  did 
Wt  West.  I  tried  that  plan  myself  in  1878,  and  found  that  it 
iwork.  An  operative  is  not  physically  strong  enough  to  go  out 
•d  go  on  a  farm,  even  if  he  had  capital.  If  he  had  capital 
:to  go  there  and  become  acclimated  it  might  be  different ;  bnt 
M  operative  from  the  card-room,  or  the  weaving-room,  or  the 

Eroom,  and  let  him  go  out  West,  he  would  not  be  strong  enough 
work  of  a  farm. 

CHILD  OPERATIVES. 

lire  quite  a  number  of  young  people  in  Fall  River — little  boys 
l|  between  ten  and  twelve^working  in  the  mills :  antl,  if  I  am  not 
p.  there  is  a  law  on  the  statnte  bc^ks  of  this  State  which  says 
[Aildren  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  work  in  the  mills  dur- 

&  hours.  There  are  quite  a  uuiuber  in  Fall  River.  There  is 
er  of  young  people  going  to  work  at  such  an  early  age  in  the 
^j  on  account  of  the  confinement.  They  are  injured  in  health, 
constitutions  are  endangered. 

I'' 

XILL  HANDS  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  LABORERS. 

■  wonld  take  two  small  l>oys  out  of  the  public  schools  who  had 
Ipe  any  work  before,  and  put  one  of  them  to  the  l»hicksniith\s 
tjA  another  in  a  mill,  the  difference  l)etween  the  physiiuil  const i- 
pTihose  two  boys  inside  a  few  years  would  be  remarkable.    The 
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boy  tiiat  wonld  be  sent  to  tlie  bluckHuiitli  t>liop  would  iH^rlinps  work  joti 
M  bard,  and  perhaps  eveo  harder  than  the  boy  tbat  goe«  toTfa» 
bat  his  work  is  so  mach  healthier  tbat  be  can  gWp  better  aud  eat ' 
ter,  and  have  more  work  in  the  open  air ;  anil,  even  If  bij«  »tatnn  i 
Btnntedhe  would  grow  strong,  while  the  boy  at  the  mill  would  fEro«1 
poorly,  and  woidd  not  be  strong  at  nil.     It  i»  rarely,  it  cvvr,  tiut  . 
will  meet  with  a  ihan  who  has  worked  iu  a  iiiitl  a  numbfj-  of  jean  iW 
is  very  strong  or  ntg{;ed.     Such  men  are  generally  very  )H»>r  both  n 
pbysicatl  stz«ngth  and  every  other  way. 

OEV&ATITBS'  APPEECIATION   OP  EDDCATIOK. 

Tbe  dlildren  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  flft««u  who  wort  in  tl* 
mills  in  Fall  Biver  ate  compelled  to  au  to  Hchool  tbive  inouthi  in  IW 
year.    Ihard]ytblnk(b»tdoes  them  macb  goud,  for  wh«ua  boyco«u 
sdiool  after  coming  oat  of  a  mill,hubasnoambition  toleani.    \Ylit«tr 
~  goes  there  it  is  en&ely  new  to  him,  and  the  ambition  ia  waniinf;.   BA 
the  Digbt-Bohool  aysteiLi  ik  very  good,  though  it  ih  not  iiatfoainfd  bj 
small  children;  yonng  rjun  and  yoiiuf;  women  prin<-ipall.v  goto  thi-  ai«kl- 
schools.    After  they  h;ive  worked  in  the  mills  for  a  wbUftheyaw  iisf 
ambitions  to  get  oat  of  ir^  and  when  they  come  to  Ija  alxiol  eigbt«nw 
nineteen  years  old  tiun'setHbe advantages  of  education;  and  whtnOif 
have  an  opportonity  tLey  go  to  niglit^acboolH.     1  have  come  in  om 
with  a  good  many  children  who  have  been  very  anxious  to  leave  «d 
and  go  wtotiie  milla,  aud  after  they  have  workeil  in  a  mill  aiihi<rtt 
they  nave  bem  very  anxious  to  get  ont  of  it  again. 

meH  BENTS. 

There  in  one  great  evil  in  Fall  Eivet  which  is  growing  wor-i-  <■' 
day,  and  that  inbigh  riMit.t,  although  the  tenements  tbat  an/  i\o\\   • 
comttrncttHl  there  are  niiicb  better  than  they  were  aomo  year!>  ;i^'>-- 
Engliah  iwople,  especially  iu  Fall  River,  who  work  in  the  milht  luv  ■>» 
might  be  termed  "house-proud."    They  like  to  live  iu  a  good  liouwud 
have  nice  furniture,  and  will  pay  high  rents.    Take  a  yonng  mJin  »*" 
he  has  got  married.    Generally  a  young  man  after  getting  matrinl 
th>s  down  and  sets  up  house  and  he  and  his  wife  go  to  work  in  tbe  i 
lor  a  while ;  but  they  never  jwem  to  get  along.     If  they  h-ive  »  fwnilji 
the  chiblren  are  completely  tif^d  down  for  at  least  twelve  year*.   iW 
yonng  niiin  and  young  woman  who  get  married  have  to  live  in  sl» 
abject  poverty  for  twelve  years  at  leant  nntil  their  children  an-  rtn 
enough  to  go  to  work  in  tbe  mills.    That  is  alxnit  all  I  ha4l  io  mr  oi 
to  9ay ;  but  I  would  be  glad  \a  answer  qaeotioiis  which  tbe  oomwl 
may  see  lit  to  ask. 

Q.  ilow  long  have  yon  been  in  Fall  Kiverl — A.  Over  tWMty  <ni 

TRNEMENTS  IMPEOVINO. 

Q.  I  think  you  dropi>ed  an  impression  tbat  the  tenement  boosM  i 
nnprnviiigt — A.  Yes;  1  think  they  are. 

Q.  What  is  their  geti(r;il  condition  in  Kali  River  t— A.  Well,  l>r.a 
gave  a  good  statement  uf  that  question, 

Q.  I  meanasto  whetlieritisgrowinglM'tter  or  wonwf— A,  Ve9;i 
are  growing  better.  1  think  the  plana  of  the  buildings  ant  moc^ 
proved. 
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NATURAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  FALL  BITER. 

The  location  of  Fall  Biver  gxyea  it  many  natural  advantages  as  a 
iflM^tnring  place,  does  it  notf— A.  Yes. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  hanlly  any  place  in  the  country  had  any 
riority  over  Fall  Biver  in  that  reganl.    Do  you  k|iow  what  the  im- 
ioii  or  opinion  of  men  competent  to  judge  of  that  is  with  reference 
I  location  of  the  city  as  a  manufacturing  city  t — A.  The  general  im 
ion  is  that  it  is  tlie  best  in  New  England,  or  in  the  East. 

DECREASED  WATER  SUPPLY  AT  PALL  RIVER. 

Do  you  know  for  what  reasons  it  is  so  considered  T — A.  H4M*auHe 
I  m  natural  fall  of  water  of  about  140  feet,  I  believe,  although  that 
t  of  great  use  now.  The  stream  which  was  very  broad  some  years 
SI6  uamiwed  considerably  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
Why  f — A.  I  cannot  say  unless  it  be  that  the  water  is  in  such  de- 
I*  St»me  years  ago  they  constructed  a  water  works  in  Fall  Uiver. 
I  is  wliat  is  called  the  north  and  the  south  pond  or  the  lake,  and 
lis  also  a  stream,  and  a  great  deal  of  water  which  was  used  by  the 
m  few  yearn  ago  is  now  pumped  into  the  mills  through  the  water 
i  department^  and  the  water  works  department  heiug  so  far  away 
this  narrow  stream  the  flow  of  water  is  turned  towards  the  water 
^  which  is  an  entirely  different  direction  from  the  stream,  so  that 
(he  stream  in  warm  weather  is  almost  dried  up.  It  has  been  ver>' 
Ibe  last  few  months, 
▲nd  steam  is  relied  upon  more  t — A.  Yes.    8ome  years  ago  when 

I  was  not  used  the  mills  in  Fall  Biver  were  run  entin^l.v  by  water. 

II  is  a  sea-port  or  near  one ;  how  near  t — A.  It  is  18  miles  from 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  19, 18S3. 

^T  Howard  recalled  and  further  examined. 

Witness.  I  merely  wanted  to  answer  a  few  questions  which  were 
«6  when  I  was  giving  my  testimony  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

006T  OF  MANTTFAOTURE  OF  A  YARD  OF  CLOTH. 

by  Senator  G^rge  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  munufactun* 
ot  cloth.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that  Hiibj<H*t,  but 
;it  firom  our  statistics,  I  find  that,  as  Colonel  Carroll  1>.  Writrht 
lit  oat,  it  is  26.07  per  cent  for  the  m&nuf}icture  of  it. 

VALUE  arVEN  TO  RAW  MATERIAL  BY  LABOR. 

was  another  question  put  to  me  by  Senator  Pu^h  in  re;>:anl  tt) 
ition  labor  made  to  the  raw  material.     I  to<»k  the  figures  tuit  of 

itics  which  Colonel  Wright  has  funiished  me,  and  1  ihu\  that  out 
Ired  and  ninety  mills  in  the  State  he  hastalnilated  oneliinxlnMl 
The  valneof  the  products  of  the  one  hun<litHl  an<l  filty  nulls  in 
•66,47 I^lo,  and  the  value  of  the  raw  mateiial  $.>r>.<NHj.ios. 
tnt,  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  products,  would  leavo 
^1  or  it  would  make  raw  material  53  i^nts  and  labor  47  cents 
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every  dollar,  or.  worked  i    t 
added  to  the  valae  of      w  i 
53  and  47  into  percenti 
was  •15,451,347.    This 
it  represents  1882'b  nroa 
ment  ($31,462,205).         la 
ployers  of  the  ab     >  c       i 
would  ^ve  for  the  one  nondr 
Taxes,  insaranee,  &c.,  wooU 


0      ?o    I  it  livaMpereaL 

at  by  roffking  Oct  tlM 

X     I        [ii>  Boflamirllid 

>r     nxoi^Bir.  YvngntiniMS.    lamm 

.    Tl      nun,  dedneted  ftom  labaAinan- 

e  nder  of  $16fil(iJBBS  fiv  tke  as- 

b:    r,  working  it  oat  l^dirUn, ii 

la     ttsr  estabUahnientB  tlM^799  wglm. 

nave  vo      dedneted  from  that 


AYERAOB  ANNUAL.  AND  DAILY  INOOm  OV  OVBBAanW. 


Fifteen  million  fonr  hnndr 
forty-seven  dollars  paid  out 
number  stated  in  the  report 
would  give  $258.80  to  eachi 
t^inf?  big  and  little.  Or,dr 
in  a  year),  it  would  average 
son  I  worked  these  figures  ( 
men  who  have  testified     re 
i  mpression  that  $9  a  we         t 
iug  people  are  crying  i    &  irum 


one  Oooaand  three  hmdieiaBi 

i vided  by  «L«M  opentivai  tti 
JN     in  one  hunared  Mid  tl^  al^ 

^     On  an  avCTage  per  aniinm   itiHt 
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sious  should  be  correcu 
the  average  tor  all,  big  i 

I  also  made  some  all 
uring  in  England,  com] 
had  not  the  figuroB  witu 


I  rorthtotlieooiiiitiy,aBd 
veragewacea;  mdwumjWlm 
oBettB  aayfiig  thaft  ftlae  !■!■» 
T  oy  oonaidenbleoliild-hdpiari 

litue  together,  is  82  eente  per  dar* 

inlSewj  rk  Oity  to  theooatof  msHlM 
ively  with  he  ooat  in  Kew  Buglaad;  M 
attbeti  «,andIdidiiotwiahthiflMl 
nient,  which  I  might  make  «o  go  into  rint.  But  here  ia  a  vetan  ii 
Albert  D.  Shaw,  United  States  oonsul  ai  Manchester,  Bngland.  IMil 
his  report  i8  based  on  what  Mr.  Thomly  said,  who  made  a  report  iMftn 
He  gives  the  cost  of  in  an  ufac  taring  cloth  as  follows  : 

IN  ENGLAND. 

At  Asb  ton -under- Lyue,  Blackburn,  StockfKirt,  and  Hyde: 

For  28  inch  cloth,  56  reed,  14  picks,  60  by  64,  58  yards  long  (thitiij 
the  (mt),  25  cents  for  iniinufacturiug  a  cut  of  that  description. 

For  28  inch  cloth,  60  reed,  16  picks,  64  by  64,  58  yards  long,  |e  p^ 
the  average  for  the  places  named  as 28.88  centra  cut.  Healsovofb 
it  oat  in  English  money  ;  but  that  is  useless  here. 

IN  AMERICA. 

At  Providence,  Fall  River,  and  Lowell : 

For  28  inch  cloth,  56  ree<l,  14  picks,  60  by  56,  58  yanls  to  the  cot 

For  Pix)vi(lence  he  gives  17,26  cents  as  the  cost  of  manufaotaiinir* 
.cut  of  that  cloth  similar  to  the  English  cloth. 

For  the  wlioleState  of  KUode  Island  broaghttoan  average,  l&tfi€0iij 
l)er  cut. 

For  Fall  Hi ver,  10.96  cent«  pet  cut; 

For  Lowell,  19.06. 

Average  18.50  cents  a  cut. 

You  siHi  that  that  is  far  away  behind  the  prices  in  England. 

For  28-inch  cloth,  (JO  reed,  15  picks,  64  by  64,  58  yanl^  tong^ 

Providence,  22.30  cent«  per  cut; 
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Pkll  River,  23^  cents  per  cnt ; 
Lowell,  2^20  cents  per  cut 
Average,  22.90  cents  per  cat. 

Ton  will  see  that  on  the  first  description  of  goods  they  pay  in  Eng- 
id  25  cents  a  cut,  while  here  we  only  pay  18.50  (*^nts ;  and  on  the  see- 
dy where  they  pay  28.88  cents  in  England,  we  pay  only  22.90  cents 
!»-— that  'iBj  for  mannfactaring  cloth.  The  difference  is  explained,  i 
lipose,  by  the  foct  that  the  operatives  here  have  to  tend  so  many  more 
idiines. 

X    AMRRIOAN     OPSRATIYB    TENDS    MORE    LOOMS    THAN    THE    EN- 

OLISH. 

Be  s^s  it  would  be  an  absurdity  to  ask  a  weaver  there  to  look  after 
ht  looms,  and  sometimes  they  de  that  in  our  print-clotli  works.  The 
III  they  will  tend  in  England  is  four  looms.  Of  course  they  Hupply 
Mter  class  of  work.  A  spinner  will  have  two  tenders  to  a  long  pair 
MHiming-mules,  Our  mnles  go  fully  as  quick  hero,  and  our  condi- 
pi  are  not  so  fiftvorable.  That  acconnts  for  the  complaint  of  hard 
Ik  here.  They  pay  far  more  in  England  for  the  production  of  a  pair 
jboles  of  a  similar  size  to  those  here,  only  a  spinner  there  has  to  i>ay 
M  out  for  tenders,  and  would  approximate  closely  to  about  what  our 
Mst  wages  are  in  Massachusetts. 

RSLATITB  COST  OF  MANITPAOTURE  HERE  AND  ABROAD. 

htkve  a  few  figures  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  the 
It  countries;  that  is,  taking  it  in  the  whole,  and  including  insur- 
coal,  storage,  oil,  stores,  repairs,  taxes,  &c.  I  find  these  t4>  Im) 
in  flavor  of  the  English  manufacturer ;  they  do  not  cost  him  s<> 
Coal  is  to  him  a  much  lighter  expense  than  to  the  American 
hnfacturer ;  therefore  it  offsets  to  some  extent,  and  i>erha|m  balances 
Hhigh  rates  which  the  English  manufacturer  iiays  for  nianufac;turing. 
But  I  do  believe  that  if  our  manufacturers  would  act  wisely  in  this 
Mitry  they  would  try  to  lighten  the  burden  by  taking  some  of  the 
off  their  operatives. 

Oldham,  in  England,  which  is  quoted  extensively  in  Mr.  Sliaw'n 
t,  they  clear  the  mills  out  once  in  ten  years  and  ]Hit  frenh  nuichin- 
in,  and  that,  I  think,  accounts  to  a  great  extent  lor  the  extraonli- 
gfowth  of  that  place.  At  present  they  have  5,(M)0,(KM>  t^pindles  in 
place  alone— nearly  one-half  of  what  we  have  in  the  whole  Unitinl 
We  have  11,000,000  spindles  in  the  United  States.  Thenum 
^of  spindles  worked  on  this  principle  of  cooi^enition,  taking  Oldham 
Reenter,  is  5,000,000,  and  in  that  city  they  always  give  extni  help  to 
httiers  where  they  introduce  the  larger  mule. 

QUANTITY,  NOT  QUALITY,  DEMANDED  OP  OPERATIVES. 

re  is  one  thing  which  our  manufacturers  lose  sight  of,  and  that  is, 

ity  of  the  work  produced.    They  do  not  seem  to  <rare  al>out 

;  especially  in  the  matter  of  print-cloth,  quantity  is  all  they  ean^ 

at  two  men  beside  one  another,  and  (me  man  who  makivn  goods 

cent,  better  than  another  may  give  a  littU'  less  work  at  the  we<^k\s 

sod  on  that  account  he  is  nited  as  inrerior  to  the  man  whose  sn- 

he  IM,  though  they  can  obtain  133  i>er  cent,  more  quality  out  of  his 

tlian  out  of  the  other  man's.    They  do  not  seem  to  ean»  ailiout 

they  do  not  consider  it  at  all. 


i 
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WASTE  RESULTING   FROM   RASTB. 

I  would  say  myself  th-it.  there  is  more  waste  iiiiule  in  two  of  our  mUls 
In  Fall  Uiver — more  stiitf  de^itroyed  mid  goodK  lost  on  account  of  tfais 
€Xtiaordiniiry  rash — than  there  would  be  iu  a  wliok*  citj  f\ill  of  factories 
in  England,  it  would  drive  a  manufacturer  iu  Eogland  wild  to  see  so 
much  loss.  If  there  is  the  sliglitesttbiugwroDgwith  the  machinery,  or 
the  thread,  iu  England,  the  man  is  assisted,  and  if  he  does  not  do  bet- 
ter he  is  changed  or  removed.  But  here  there  is  no  notice  taken  of 
part«  that  are  lodse.  The  weaver  has  not  time  to  try  ta  straighten 
things  out  and  make  it  ko  that  it  will  work.  Sometimes  what  will  take 
the  spjnuer  half  an  hour  to  work  ia  thrown  into  the  waste-box  and  uo 
notice  taken  of  it.  That  wuste  ought  not  to  t>e  permitted,  but  I  sop- 
pose  the  overseers  are  glad  to  get  it  out  of  their  hands  anyway.  It  is 
trodden  u|>on  and  soiled,  upon  the"  floor,  and  it  becomes  eo  black  and 
dirty  that  it  is  not  good  for  anythiug. 


They  cannot  produce  more  than  5^  yards  of  cloth  out  of  a  i>uuu<l  of 
cotton  here,  while  iu  Kuglund  their  stuff  is  supposed  to  monsure  7  yanls 
to  the  pouud.  We  can  judge  for  ourselves  what  ivn  enormous  loss  that 
must  be  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  chith,  and  I  attribute  that  los«, 
myself,  more  than  t^i  anything  else,  to  the  extra  amount  of  work  they 
put  upou  tJie  o|>erative.  They  do  not  seem  to  consider  at  all  whether 
there  is  uuy  saviug  t<i  be  made  out  of  it. 

HAinTPAOTTTBB  HOST  PBOBPKBOUS  WHEBB  LABOR,  IS  BATIBPmb. 

We  see  works  in  the  State  where  the  welfare  of  the  operatives  seem 
to  be  really  a  matter  of  thought  to  the  mauagers,  where  the  operatives 
have  no  complainta,  no  grumbling,  but  all  seem  to  be  doing  well. 
Wherever  iu  the  United  States  we  find  the  operativeshavingtbeeasiest 
work  we  find  that  they  do  not  have  nearly  so  much  to  do  as  they  have 
in  Fall  River,  and  we  find  such  mills  the  most  prosperous,  notwithstaod- 
iag.  I  could  relate  many  instances,  hut  it  would  be  ouly  taking  up  time. 
I  think  it  would  be  the  highest  wisdom  in  manufarturers  to  take  into 
consideration  the  welfare  of  the  poor  hoys  and  girls  that  drive  their 
looms  from  morning  to  night. 

EX0BS8ITE  LABOR  LEADS  TO  mTEMPBBANOE. 

I  think  that  is  what  is  driving  our  people  to  intemperance,  because 
their  work  is  a  contiuual  race  from  morning  until  night,  day  in  and  day 
out,  all  the  year  round.  They  go  iu  and  come  out  again,  and  there  is  a 
continual  running  after  them  to  keep  them  up  to  the  work.  If  a  man 
had  nothing  to  do  but  run  after  them  from  morniiiguntil  night  he  would 
be  tired.  Thisjacing  and  running  are  driving  our  people  to  intemper- 
ance more  thau  any  other  thing.  I  have  often  talked  the  matter  over 
with  good,  steady  men,  and  I  know  that  that  is  a  fact.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  South.  They  have  told  me  that  they  could  not  eat  their  suppers 
without  having  something  to  stimulate  their  stomachs  after  all  that  close 
atmosphere  that  they  are  iu  all  day.  They  seldom  come  out  to  dinner 
because  they  have  nut  time.    There  is  no  time  allowed  to  clean  up. 
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TREATMENT  OF  LABOR  MORE  CONSIDERATE  IN  ENOLAND. 

Now,  in  England,  they  allow  tbem  an  hoar  and  a  half  for  cleaninf?  up, 
lid  consequently  in  that  hour  and  a  half  they  could  do  the  work  whicli 
fte  npinner  has  to  do  in  meal-hours  in  America.  Tliat  allows  for  time 
ioU  the  mules,  &c.,  while  here  it  has  to  be  done  in  the  dinner-boor. 

■B  BEST  MEASURE  OF  REFORM — <<  MAKING   LIFE    WORTH    LIVING.^ 

I  havo  ofUMi  said  that,  in  onler  to  bring  contentment  to  the  iH'ople 
Md  make  their  work  easy  for  them,  it  would  do  more  gdod  than  all  the 
iBiperance  ]>reacliing  in  the  world,  and  the  action  of  all  the  jails  in  the 
JMe,  if  an  effort  were  made  to  show  men  that  there  is  something  worth 
Mug  for;  to  give  them  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  of  their  labor,  and 
bow  them  that  there  is  a  bright  road  before  them.  I  think  that  then 
to  should  have  a  better  class  of  citizens ;  but  at  present  there  is  such 
'keen  rivalr}-  lietween  mill  and  mill  that  it  is  disheartening. 

<TOMPETITION  BETWEEN  MILL-OWNERS  CAUSENO  DISTRESS. 

We  have  fifty-three  mills  in  our  city,  and  they  have  to  figuri'!  out 

thly  and  weekly  what  per  cent,  it  costs  to  run  these  mills.    Tliese 

nfketurers  see  each  other's  returns  on  the  board  of  trade,  and  if  the 

Dtage  is  one  hundredth  part  more  in  one  mill  than  in  another,  as 

are  of  course  competing  with  each  other,  it  often  results  in  the 

of  one  small  boy,  or  somebody  else. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

You  have  just  stated,  as  other  witnesses  have,  that  when  the  help 

tightly  treated  the  production  is  greater.    If  that  be  the  fact,  how  is 

Ifaat  these  mills  fail  to  compete  with  each  other  to  the  best  advantage 

the  removal  of  the  grievances  you  complain  of  T — A.  I  said  that  I 

in  the  States  where  the  help  is  better  treated  the  mills  are  pms- 

Id  other  parts  of  the  State  T — A.  Yes. 

Are  there  not  some  mills  in  Fall  River  where  the  help  is  tn*ate<l 

»y  ought  to  be,  and  where  there  is  a  greater  pnMluetion  in  ironst^- 
of  the  better  treatment  of  the  hands  t — A.  I  do  not  know  that 

is  any  greater  production ;  there  is  an  o^ld  mill  or  two,  and  I 

they  do  as  well  as  the  others. 

Do  they  do  any  better  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do.     It  is 
S  drive,  drive,  from  morning  to  night. 

Is  Fall  liiver,  as  a  whole,  different  from  other  cities  in  its  nietluNl 
[JbUowing  manufacturing  work  f — A.  I  think  so. 
;Q.  Different  Irom  the  entire  country,  or  nearly  sot — A.  Well,  Lowell 

tilar,  but  not  so  bad. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  "  SICK  WORK.^ 

involves  having  a  certain  amount  of  hulf-idle  hel]>  around.    You 
find  a  number  of  spinners  and  weavers  standing  around  the  mills 

mornings  looking  for  work,  and  they  all  exi>ect  to  get  as  much 

rork  ^  as  will  pay  board. 
What  do  you  mean  by  ^'  sick  work"  f — A.  When  men  are  exhausted 

they  have  to  stop  work  a  little  while.  Men  cannot  work  all  the 
■t  this  work,  and  when  a  man  comes  to  Ih^  off  a  little  in  onler  to 
it,  somebody  else  is  put  in  his  place.     In  fact,  when  a  man  is  hin^d 

the  plaa)  of  sick  help  he  calls  it  being  ''  hireil." 
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AVERAGE  week's  WORK  OP  COTTON  OPERATIVES,  FOUR  AND  A  HALF 

DAYS.     ' 

Four  and  a  half  days  a  week  is  the  average  work  of  a  man  in  cottoa 
mills,  taking  all  the  week  through — especially  where  the  long  mules  are 
in  operation. 

Q.  You  mean  the  physical  strength  of  the  operatives  is  not  sufficient 
to  keep  them  at  work  all  the  time  T — A.  It  is  not  sufficient. 

ACCESSB^LITY  OF  FALL  RIVER  A  CAUSE  OF  SURPLUS  HELP. 

We  are  more  favorably  situated  for  getting  help  than  any  other  town 
or  city  in  the  United  States.  The  boat  leaves  Few  York  every  evening, 
and  is  in  our  city  in  the  morning,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  day  but  what 
it  brings  people  from  England ;  and  it  has  come  to  be  a  common  saying 
that  when  they  reach  Newfoundland,  or  about  there,  the  first  question 
they  ask  is,  *' Where  is  Fall  EiverT^ 

Q.  Why  do  they  ask  for  it,  as  a  heaven,  if  it  is  such  a  hellt — A.  Well, 
they  won't  believe  it  is  such  a  place  as  it  is.  I  have  written  hundreds 
of  letters  to  secretaries  of  operative  associations  in  England,  and  have 
told  them  that  England  is  better  than  Fall  Eiver;  but  they  have  said 
in  answer  that  it  is  no  use  telling  the  operatives ;  they  will  insist  on 
coming  to  see  for  themselves. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  SURPLUS  IN  FALL  RIVER. 

We  have  four  hundred  more  spinners  in  Fall  River  now  than  we  can 
employ.  After  they  have  been  there  awhile  they  gradually  work  their 
way  down  to  Khode  Island,  and  along  to  Boston  and  Lowell  and  get 
around  the  country.  But  that  is  the  first  place  they  strike  when  they 
come  from  the  New  York  boat. 

Q.  The  first,  and  the  worst? — A.  Yes,  and  they  make  it  worse  by 
doin^  so.  This  surphis  labor  is  a  standing  menace.  If  we  iiad  not  such 
surplus  labor,  we  could  do  something,  I  think,  to  improve  things. 

ADDITIONAL  MILLS  BUILT  FROM  SURPLUS  EARNINGS. 

In  regard  to  the  question  that  Mr.  Wright  spoke  of  yesterday,  it  is 
true  that  many  of  our  corporations  have  made  far  more  profit  than  they 
have  shown  to  the  public.  The  profits  that  have  not  been  <livided  have 
gone  to  enlarging  the  mills.  The  mills  have  grown  out  of  nothing,  you 
may  say.  The  Granite  Mills  stock  is  $3,000  a  share,  par  value.  1  liave 
often  talked  with  stockholders,  and  1  have  said.  The  Granite  has  paid  10 
per  cent.,"  but  they  said  "You  don't  look  at  it  right;  the  stock  is 
worth  $3,000,"  and  when  I  have  said  "  There  has  never  been  a  call  on 
you,"  they  have  answere<l,  "  But  some  of  us  have  had  to  buy  that  stock 
and  pay  the  price  of  it."  The  original  stockholders,  however,  have 
trebled  their  investment. 

DIVIDENDS,  TWENTY  PER  CENT,  PER  ANNUM. 

The  Union  Mills  made  20  per  cent,  last  year.  They  make  20  per  cent, 
again  this  year,  I  know.  Every  quarter  they  pay  5  per  cent.,  and  they 
pay  no  more  wages  than  others,  and  less,  if  anything.  Mr.  Chase  was 
agent  for  a  mill  and  built  new  machinery,  and  although  it  did  him  no 
good,  it  has  done  good  to  those  for  whom  he  built  it.    They  can  make 
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d  dirideodfl.  The  par  value  of  the  stock  is  $100  a  share  and  it  is 
log  for  i200.  In  such  conditions  as  these,  people  might  say  that  the 
{kbolders  ought  to  pay  the  operatives  better;  but  they  won't  do  it, 
•ose  there  is  a  regular  rate. 

OOXPSTITION  FIXES  THE  RATE  OF  WAGES. 

be  comt^y  running  the  mills  go  according  to  the  rates  of  the  board 
rmde.  They  go  by  that  wherever  you  travel.  As  to  the  heads  of 
MBvations  making  a  fair  division  of  profits  with  the  laborers,  it  will 
i  long  time  before  it  will  come ;  they  will  only  pay  the  same  as  others. 
»  What  is  there  in  your  mind  that  would  tend  to  secure  proper 

HOW  TO  aiYB  EMPLOYMENT  TO  ALL. 

•  I  have  got  bothered  sometimes  as  to  what  would  be  best,  and  I 
I  thought  that  less  hours  of  labor  would  be  the  best  thing ;  so  as  to 
k  employment  to  the  help  that  is  around.    We  are  crowded  with  sur- 

fibor,  and  people  should  learn  that  fact.  And  we  should  open  new 
to  which  we  might  send  the  surplus  labor.  Our  manufactures  in 
^Sogland  are  not  enough  to  give  employment  to  all  that  come  to  us. 
iJMGashire  manufactures  are  extended,  but  cannot  give  employment 
le  whole  of  the  people.  Population  increases  rapidly,  and  the  only 
i(  found  is  by  coming  to  the  United  States;  and  I  cannot  see  any- 
f  else  for  them,  myself,  weighing  it  all  over. 

'     REDUCED  HOX7B8  OF  LABOB :  WHAT  WOULD  BE  OAINED. 

I 

tit  would  bring  about  the  millennium  if  we  could  reduce  the  hours 
r  and  give  employment  to  the  unemployed,  and  so  avoid  working 
Erple  more  hours  than  their  health  and  strength  would  pro|>erly 
them  to  work.  Instead  of  that,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  Rhode 
idthough  there  are  large  numbers  of  people  out  of  work,  other 
are  working  night  and  day,  and  more  than  human  nature  should 

Do  vou  think  yon  could  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  by  law,  so  that 
would  be  reduced  in  practice,  any  easier  than  you  could  increase 

bar  law  t 

LXeiSLATIOlf  AS  TO  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

,1  think  it  is  the  most  practical  way  to  have  the  hours  reduced  by 
lent.    If  we  wait  until  the  oi>eratives  educate  themselves  up 
Xr.  Atkinson  said,  we  shall  have  to  wait  a  long  time.    Be- 
lli the  New  England  States,  if  you  were  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
ivee  ttiey  would  not  come  to  it.    Yon  will  not  see  an  operative 
Lowell  to  testify  before  this  committee.    It  was  only  yester- 
kt  two  refused  to  come  before  this  committee.    You  can't  Vet  an 
from  tliere  to  come  before  you,  or  before  any  State  committee. 
I  flock  around  me  in  the  streets  and  in  dark  corners,  but  you 
m  man  to  go  on  the  platform  at  a  meeting. 
to  Waltham  yesterday  morning  and  asked  some  of  them  to 
to  testify ;  but  they  said  they  did  not  dare  to  do  so,  but  they 
eome  and  m  )  me  after  dark.    I  said,  <^  Why  are  you  afraid  1" 

LAW) 
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WHY  OWNma  A  HOUE  Ig  OOKSIDBSBD  A.  OUBSli. 

Odo  mau  said  to  moj  '*  Well,  we  believed  at  one  time  tliat  if  a  n 
built  a  little  home  tor  bimBelf  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  him.  K ' 
have  a  buildiug  club  here,  and  several  of  the  meu  have  built  littlohotE 
for  themselves.  There  are  mortgages  on  those  honte^,  aud  if  we  *i 
to  speak  above  our  breath  we  would  be  tired  oat  filter  than  the  m 
that  never  tried  to  baild ;  30  that  it  has  been  a  greater  conw  thai 
blessing  that  we  built  at  all."  It  is  the  same  up  iu  Lewistou.  Afl«i 
man  has  built  a  little  place  for  himself  he  has  got  to  stay  and  Bubmit 
any  reduction  they  ohoose  to  make. 

PEAB  PBETBnTS  LABOR  TELLING   ITS  WBONOS. 

I  was  in  Bhodo  Island,  and  talked  with  the  operatives  aboot  1mi 
ing  the  bour.i  of  labor,  bat  yoa  can't  get  one  of  them  to  open  his  moc 
Mr.  Livermore,  in  Manchester,  said  that  there  wa«  00  tra^le*  ultfin 
Manchester.  There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  that.  The  mom«il  t » 
joined  a  trades  anion  be  would  be  diechargeil.  I  was  in  MancliMla 
while  to  form  a  sitinneHs  union,  and,  shortly  afterward,  I  rittittd  Xi 
Chester  again,  and  I  found  that  six  of  the  men  Ihat  went  into  it  bad  fci 
their  machinery  stopped  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  "  not  butty  tlBCi 
I  went  up  some  lime  afterwards,  and  the  machinery  was  stopped  rti 
I  asked  the  overseer  about  it,  but  he  gave  me  no  satisfaction,  onlf  W 
ing,  '■  I  hear  you  fellows  have  formed  a  nnion." 

SHORT  BOTJSB  DBPENDEHT  ON  HUMANITABLAN  AOITATIOX. 

That  is  one  reason  why  I  do  not  think  the  i»eople  will  ever  be  td 
cated  up  to  a  point  where  they  will  insist  on  shorter  hoars  for  \hn 
selves,  unless  our  huniaDitarians  take  hold  of  the  matter.  I  thiBli 
that  were  done,  and  the  people  had  more  time  to  think,  and  rwd,  i* 
improve  themselves,  they  would  uo  doubt  study  the  subject  up  for  ika 
selves,  and  would  see  some  way  out  of  it. 

Q.  Vou  have  trades  unions  in  Fall  River! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  strong  here  t — A.  Yes. 

LABOR  UKIOKS  IN  FALL  RIVEB  :   CAUSES  Aim  RBStTLTS. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  Fall  Biver  is  the  worst,  in  it 
of  any  place  in  New  England  t — A.  Well,  we  were  driven  to  «p 
tion  by  those  abuses. 

Q.  is  the  condition  better  or  worse  since  the  organizatioo  tf 
unions  T — A,  I  think  it  is  better. 

Q.  l>o  you  attribute  the  change  at  all  to  the  operation  of  the 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Show  us  how  itcomes  about. — A.  In  wages,  I  think,  weuvikl 
if  anything;  but  I  think  our  labor  is  harder.  I  used  to  spin •> 
mules  myself,  and,  like  the  rest,  I  was  disgusted  with  theooDditMj 
things.  Some  four  years  ago  the  spinners  asked  me  to  leave  Uier 
altogether,  and  they  would  pay  me  as  much  as  I  was  gettiof:  at  4 
ning  if  I  would  become  secretary  of  their  organization.  I  wm  U' 
traonliuary  good  spinner — if  I  do  say  it  myself — and  1  left  withB 
reluctance ;  but  soiuethiug  seemed  to  be  necessary.  Hen  otwldirt 
any  satisfactory  settlement  of  their  differences,  and  I  left  and  uMl 
the  position  of  secretary  of  the  organization. 
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*B  UNIONS  BBINO  SMPLOTEB  AND  EMPLOYA  TOGBTHXB. 

{year,  I  think  more  and  more,  I  am  sent  for  by  the  manofact- 
we  talk  things  over  together.  If  1  can  show  the  manofact- 
'  instance,  that  there  is  some  difQcuity  with  the  men  by  reason 
ody  interfering ;  if  I  can  show  that  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  the 
r  try  to  remove  the  difficalty.  They  are  disposed  to  do  things, 
be  to  give  a  direct  advance  in  wages.  I  have  never  failed  yet 
tempt  I  have  made  to  interview  a  mannfactorer,  and  they  have 
let  me  very  civilly,  and  have  done  all  they  coald  to  remove  little 
».  I  was  at  Lowell  once,  nnd  when  I  got  back  t(»  Fall  Biver 
bat  some  of  the  men  had  struck.  Some  of  them  that  did  not 
they  conld  trust  themselves  to  argue  the  matter  with  the  man- 
«  talked  the  matter  over  with  me— they  l^ad  been  waiting  for 
liked  the  matter  over  with  them,  and  then  wiUi  the  manufact> 
d  the  result  was  that  the  men  started  to  work  the  next  day. 
is  intelligent  and  patient,  I  think  the  manufacturers  will  try 
I  with  him.    We  have  removed  many  grievances  there. 

r  PATMENT8  IN   PALL  BIVEB  A  BESULT  OP  TBADE6  X7NI0N. 

te  weekly  payments  at  Fall  Biver.  Some  of  the  mill  people 
illy  think  Uieir  operatives  try  to  beat  them  out  of  something, 
I0y  do  not  try  to  make  concessions  until  the  matter  is  laid  be- 
u    Forty-nine  out  of  the  flfty-three  mills  at  Fall  Biver  now  pay 

ham  they  have  a  **  lisf  to  pay  by,  with  conditions  drawn  up 
Ube  manufacturers  and  the  men.  The  secretary  of  the  spinners' 
■I  goes  to  the  manufacturer  and  talks  to  him  about  it  If  the 
pier  complains  he  communicates  his  complaint  to  the  secretary 
iecretary  replies  to  him.  In  that  way  they  have  no  trouble 
la  secretary  is  bound  to  reply  under  fine. 

EVILS  OP  BLAOK-LISTINO. 

• 

:  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  ^*  black-listing  "  going  on  in 
^and.  If  a  man  speaks  above  his  breath,  or  speaks  a  wotd  at 
1^  nothing  is  said  to  him,  but  his  services  are  dispensed  with. 
Hit  is  what  has  brought  so  many  rebellious  spirits  to  Fall  Biver; 
vlien  they  have  been  discharged,  or  cannot  get  employment  in 
I  places,  Uiey  come  to  our  mills.  I  have  seen  an  excellent  man 
IBoellent  woman  who  could  not  get  employment  They  were 
to  the  organization  when  the  organizatiou  took  place  because 
kteUigence ;  but  they  were  blacklisted,  and  lost  their  places. 
tog  diould  be  stopped,  because  nothing  can  deter  a  man  so 
il  taking  ^teps  to  remedy  his  condition,  especially  if  he  is  a 
Ipdly.  Of  course  a  man  who  has  a  fiEunily  cannot  move  any- 
lA  bis  condition  is  a  very  hard  one. 


«» 


^  AND    UNDEBTAKEBS'    PEES    TOO    HEAVY    POB    THE  WAGE- 

WOBKEB. 

il  one  thing  that  I  wanted  to  mention  in  New  York,  but  I 
l^at  is,  in  relation  to  the  high  expense  of  doctors'  bills,  drugs, 
||ot  through  h  ot  a  man  who  has  a  little  family,  if  sickness 
iWto  or  them,  is  going  to  be  a  hard  one,  because  the  doctors' 


i 
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chargofi  are  so  enormously  liigh.  They  charge  yoa  $2  a  visit  i 
city  if  yoQ  can't  pay  cash  down.  Many  of  them  vrill  take  $LfiO  i 
CMii  pay  cosh  at  once.  They  have  special  places  where  they  ■elf 
for  (irngB,  a»cl  these  plaoes  will  charge  you  90  centa  for  a  little 
oiuH,  while  if  yoa  knew  the  name  of  that  drug  you  could  probab 
it  lor  10  oenta.  That  sort  of  thing  get^  a  man  aunk  down,  and  be 
extricate  himself  until  his  children  grow  large  enough  to  work 
mills,  and  he  incut's  debts  more  than  he  is  able  to  pay. 

If  an  undertaker  Ituriea  a  menibor  of  a  man's  family,  he  will  t 
from  $80  to  (100.    That  is  an  enormous  sum  In  the  eyes  of  a  pooi 

BBTTKE   ABRAJUGEHENTg   IK  ENGLAXD. 

Now,  in  England,  if  such  a  man  is  sick,  the  doctor  will  cori' 
attend  htm  and  give  him  medicine  for  about  half  the  ainoant.  B 
bring  his  medicine  with  him,  and  won't  send  to  the  apothecary. 
is  a  great  saving  to  a  workingman. 

lu  Gngland,  if  a  mau  working  in  a  manufacturing  city  like  hm 
caught  in  the  machinery  and  gets  hurt,  be  is  taken  care  of.  Tli 
an  infirmary  in  such  places,  aud  the  doctor  goes  and  sees  this  ma 
attends  to  him.  He  goes  to  the  mill  and  sees  whether  the  madi 
is  it  II  right  or  not — the  mairhiuery  thiit  caused  the  accident— and 
reutove<I  or  chauged  if  fault  be  found  with  it. 
By  Mr.  PooH : 

Q.  That  is  in  England  1 — A.  Tcs.  They  seem  to  exercise  then 
I>rot«ction  over  the  people  than  tJieydo  here. 

CLOTHING  OF   TITB  POOR  IK  BNQLAWD. 

Their  clothing  ht<re,  also,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  clothu 
England.  lu  England  a  pair  of  shoes  will  last  a  niiin  a  couple  of  ,1 
The  climate  is  humid,  and  yoa  do  not  need  to  change  your  slioi 
often.  Here  the  summer  and  winter  are  so  different  tlut  that  i 
not  do.  Of  course  a  man  coming  from  England  here  has  to  wea 
same  kind  of  clothing  that  people  already  here  do. 

THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  8YSTEU  BETTER  THAN  THE  AXEKICA 

The  school  system  here  I  do  not  believe  iu  at  ail.  The  halftiiDe 
teni  in  England  is  far  preferable  to  the  way  we  have  here.  Our 
are  not  getting  schooling  here,  even  in  culightened  Hassacbtu 
Boys  that  work  seven  months  outof  twelve  know  nothing  aboalri 
ing  when  they  grow  op.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  any  uudeislaa 
about  education  at  all.  The  greatest  benefit  derived  from  onr  ooat 
schools  in  Massachusetts  is  by  the  children  of  the  middle  clan  i 
who  can  keep  his  children  there  all  through.  It  is  an  uneqiul  ti 
that  re-spect,  because  the  poor  man  cannot  keep  his  children  then, 
will  keep  them  there  until  they  are  ten  years  old,  and  he  will  then  i 
them  to  the  mill,  while  business  men  send  them  there  all  ike 
round. 

FIVE  HOHTHS'  EDDOATION  FORGOTTEN  IS  SETXN  XOHTHB^  LU 

What  is  learned  in  the  five  months  that  mill  ohUdren  go  to  teh 
all  forgotten  itt  the  seven  mooths  that  follow.    I  had  ooouioD  to 
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)  Bbode  Island  the  other  day  (a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Chase,  the 
I  of  the  Womans'  Suffirage  Association  of  Bhode  Island),  a 
Gady.  She  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  take  her  abont  the 
Ud  so.    We  came  to  a  little  boy  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 

he  had  no  mother,  and  his  sisters  were  at  home.  His  fother 
ip  carpenter.  This  lady  put  her  hand  on  his  head  and  said, 
*a  read  T^    He  said,  "  No.^    "  What,"  she  said,  "  in  Massachu- 

I  said,  <<  Haven't  yon  gone  to  school  five  months  out  of  the 
^  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  says,  "  but  I  have  forgotten  it  all."  It  is  so 
histances. 

i 

DAY  AT  SOHOOL  AND  HALF  A  DAT  AT  WORK  THE  BETTER 

PLAN. 

n  England  it  is  different.  They  go  to  school  there  either  in  the 
or  the  afternoon  of  each  day  all  the  year  round,  except  during 
time,  and  the  boy  is  not  worked  so  hard  quite  as  not  to  remem- 
i  be  learns.  Many  of  the  men  in  our  city  do  not  see  this  at  all ; 
Chase  has  traveled  a  good  deal  in .  Europe,  and  she  believes 
hglish  plan  by  which  they  give  a  half  day's  work  and  a  half 
looiing  to  children. 

i  would  make  that  suggestion  as  applied  to  the  whole  school 
—A.  I  would,  sir  ^  I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement, 
r  all  classes  of  children  who  attend  the  schools  1 — A.  Well,  I 
ironld  be  an  improvement  to  the  factory  operatives.    The  fiio- 
Bitives'  lot  is  becoming  a  very  hard  one  in  this  country. 

011  OPEBATIYSS  OP  COMPETITION  AMONO  MANUPA0TUBEB8. 


grind  of  competition  that      ?      g  <  t  each  ott      t>v 

iflM^turers  is  having  a  bad  e       ^  ^     y  i.    it  is  not      c 

Igainst  the  foreigner  at  all ;  it  is  i      tu  lu                           lu- 

•Ach  trying  to  undersell  the          ,  u  iuk  t 

ttt  going  on  in  our  city,  this  iuiei      m  ry  ^        h         Su         i 
ill  cloth  at  as  low  a  cost  as  any  i      < 

koald  think  this  competition         lu  n  e  these  large  surplus 

M  speak  of. — A.  Well,  some  muis       »  exceptionally  situated. 
iloe,  the  Granite  Mills  I  speak  < 

R  do  not  mean  that  these  hea  v  pn    t«  vet    1 1— A.  Oh^ 

I  where  one  mill  has  built  an<       r<  <     ^                    stock; 

\gttord  to  divide  three  times  t      oioe 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  19, 188a 
irfrman  presented  the  following  copy  of  letter  written  by  him : 


of  tt*  OomniHl—  on  Sdaofttlon  and  Labor  of  tiio  UBlted  Statoo  Scaato.] 

QuiHCT  HousSy  Boston,  Mass., 

Oetobtr  19,  1883. 

Sib:  This  oommittee  is  now  engaged  in  taking  testimony  under  a  resolo- 
""  ited  Ststes  Senate  directing  au  inquiry  into  the  reUUons  between  l»- 

'  and  the  eoonomio  conditions  connected  therewith,  a  copy  of  whl^ 

re  the  honor  to  inclose  herewitbu 

a  sooree  of  great  pleasure  to  the  committee,  and,  I  am  sors  af  mash 

people,  if  yon  woiud  kindly  consent  to  Csvor  ns  with  such  saggestkMM 


I 
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ftDil  ioforoiatioii  as,  in   reply  to  qnestiona  which  ne  detire  to  uk  yon,  nMM 

you  to  be  pertineat  and  proper  to  give.     We  will  gladly  tnspend  >dt  warkU 

e  may  Qhaoce  to  be  eugai;ed  in  order  to  hear  yon,  so  thai  yon  will  b 


any  horn  which   may  be  most  oonveDieDt  to  yourself  during  to-day,  wUch  i 
the  laat  day  of  our  session  here. 

Verv  truly  and  respeotfnlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  BLAIS, 
Chalrvuia  Contmittte  on  Eduoalian  and  Labor,  UmiUd  Strntt  da 
To  Mr.  WiLUAM  MirnSB, 

RepTt*mtalire  to  Ike  Uitiltd  Slalet  and  Canada 

in  bthaifof  Ike  Engliik  Eogal  ContmiuUm  oa  Tfcknical  fduatiaL 

The  Chajkuais'.  In  responoe  to  this  iovitatioQ  Mr.  Mather  liu  fa 
appeared  before  the  committee. 

William  Matheb  exammed. 

By  theCHAlEMAN; 
Questiou.  Yo»  reside  in  what  part  of  BDglaadI — Answer,  ta! 
Chester. 

Q.  What  is  the  parpoae  of  your  visit  to  this  conntiy  t 

THB  EOTAL    COMMISSION   OF  ENQLAND   ON    TECHKIOAI.    BUrCW 

A.  Il  is  to  ascertain,  on  btihalf  of  the  Royal  Commlssioo  ooTto 
oal  Education,  what  are  the  opiwrtnnities  offered  to  the  people  AT 
country  and  Canada,  to  ac;quire  iudnntrial  training  and  tedinlc^  \x 
eti^t^  of  the  various  occupntiona  and  inOuHtrips  that  are  foUoved! 
and  generally,  what  opportanitJes  «re  affonled  for  science  t^4i«hiii| 
teaching  of  the  elements  of  the  sciences  that  andertie  all  the  ioiaa 
your  country,  as  they  do  of  all  couDtric& 

Q.  Will  you  statu  to  the  committee  yonr  oocnpation  and  pom 
iifi'. — A.  I  mil  proprietor  of  a  large  engineeriag  establish meut  in  I 
Chester— machine  shops. 

Q.  And  bare  been  an  employer  of  labor  1 — A.  Have  been  u 
ployer  of  labor  all  my  life. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  see  the  purport  of  the  inqnii; 
we  are  engaged  in.  We  thought  that  from  your  stand  point,  uu 
servttr  among  us  from  another  country,  a  country  with  which  n 
ourselves  most  intimately  connected,  both  industrially  and  otben 
you  might  be  able  to  give  ua  valuable  suggestions  &om  your  ezpeni 
in  your  own  country,  and  perhaps  from  your  observation  siiMB , 
have  i>een  here.  We  shall  be  obliged  if  yon  will  be  kind  enooj* 
the  lirst  instance,  to  state  to  ns  something  of  the  relation  of  thetT* 
of  technical  or  industrial  training  to  the  industries  of  EnglAod,) 
possibly  the  continent  of  Enrope,  their  importance  absolutely,  ud  d 
importaoce  relatively,  with  a  view  to  the  indnstriat  conditiootti 
must  exist  hereafter. 

OBJECTS  SOItOHT  BT  THE  BOTAL  COMinHBtOl*. 

The  VNiTNESa.  I  may  say  that  the  appointment  of  this  roy«l» 
mission  to  inquire  into  the  technical  education  of  all  the  oonntiiM 
the  world  iirose  out  of  the  fact  that  in  England  we  have  not  mHJI 
portunitie.-*  nor  institutions  which  atTord  to  our  working  popalitiM 
even  to  our  middle  classes,  the  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge <ti 
■oieuces  t>efure  they  enter  the  usual  occupations  of  indnatzial  iUb. 

We  have  fe't  for  the  last  ten  years  very  acutely,  aa  you  kDa*i< 
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letition  which  has  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  Bn- 
i  industries,  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  public  men,  and  by 
>  numbers  of  the  community  generally,  that  our  manufactures  of 
dmplest  kind  would  for  the  future  have  to  yield  to  a  higher  class  of 
netion  if  we  are  to  hold  our  place  in  the  world  as  purveyors  of 
ttaig  and  the  various  articles  which  we  have  hitherto  shipped  fix>m 
IftDd. 

m  countries  of  Europe  have,  of  course,  ceased  to  take  fix>m  us  gray 
i  and  have  ceased  to  take  from  us  the  simplest  form  of  machinery, 
have  in  a  hundred  ways  ceased  to  need  our  services  in  matters  for 
h^  twenty  years  ago,  they  were  absolutely  dependent  upon  us. 

LAlfD    OOMPSLLBD    TO    RAISE    THE    STANDARD    OF    HER   MAKTJ- 

FA0TT7RES. 

consequence  of  this  we  find  it  necessary  to  improve  the  taste  in  all 
lee  we  manufacture,  and  to  bring  to  bear  a  higher  knowledge  of  the 
ittfic  laws  that  underlie  all  the  industries,  and  to  educate  our  people 
etill  greater  skill — a  skill  derived  from  a  higher  intelligence.  Our 
■tunities  hitherto,  in  England^  to  impart  this  sort  of  knowledge  to 

S prentices,  and  men  who  desire  to  learn  after  they  have  entered 
(6  ordinary  work  of  life,  have  been  very  few ;  they  have  been  of 
luitary  character,  and  dependent  chiefly  on  mechanics'  institutes, 
tfngmen's  colleges,  and  certain  night  schools,  which  have  scarcely 
Ilea  this  one  question  that  we  are  now  seeking  to  solve. 

r 

^         nroUSTRIAI.  AND  TEOHNXOAL  SCHOOLS  m  BUHOPK. 

fihe  continent  of  Europe  industrial  and  technical  schools  have 
in  existence— in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland  particularly — 
mmsiderable  number  of  years,  and  the  benefits  accruing  fix>m  these 
I  at  last  invited  our  attention. 

Mrder  to  see  what  we  can  learn  from  them,  this  royal  commission 
ieen  making  investigations  for  two  years,  and  I  have  come  to  this 
to  see  what  you  also  have  done  in  that  direction.  We  have  an 
in  England  that  America  excels,  in  all  the  mechanic  arts,  any 
eountnes  of  the  world.  Her  wonderful  genius  in  the  direction  of 
design — invention — and  the  excellence  of  her  manufactures  in 
to  everything  mechanical,  has  attracted  our  attention  for  a  num- 
years,  and  we  are  curious  to  know  how  it  is  that  the  people  of 
have  arrived  at  such  excellence  and  proficiency. 

KKOLISH  APPRECIATION   OF  AMERICAN   INTELLIGENCE. 

universal  system  of  education  you  have  ei\joyed  here,  we  have 

to  supposed,  has  accounted  for  the  intelligence  displayed  by  your 

\g  classes,  and  of  course  the  immense  resources  of  3'our  country 

^attracted  intelligent  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  settle  here, 

families  having  grown  up  and  enjoyed  your  system  of  educa- 

bve  become  very  intelligent  and  superior  working  i>eople. 

industries  of  England  have  flourished  chiefly,  hitherto,  upon  the 

kand  which  all  the  world  has  nia<le  n{)on  us  for  our  products, 

the  fiicility  with  which,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  material,  we 

lofactured  all  our  machinery  and  textile  goods. 
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ENFOEOED   CHAKOE8  IN  ENGLISH  MANUPACTUBBe. 

During  Uie  last  ten  years  that  demand,  as  I  have  said,  bus  very  I 
decreased,  and  we  hare  now  to  pass  ou  to  a  difi'erent  kiod  of 
nre.  Our  people  caaaot  respond  to  tliie  bigber  demand  mode  on  IbnK 
We  bare  not  had  the  art  schools  or  science  schools  to  enable  tben  k 
anderetand  the  laws  or  principles  upon  which  this  higher  IndtutiT  ii 
based. 

MEOESSITT  FOB  KNOWLEDGE  OP    PBAOTIOAL  BOIEMOE   IN  INDtWW 

In  order  to  meet  this,  we  hope  lo  establish  in  till  our  mannfuctaiiaf 
dietrict«  certsiin  institntioni^ — yon  may  call  tliem  tt-ebuicul  bofaoaJB— ■ 
which  not  trades  shall  be  taught',  bnt  tbe  science  that  nnder)ies«ra; 
industry  shall  be  imparted  to  the  cbiklren  of  workiii^ien  at  tbe  mm 
time  that  tbey  are  somewhat  trained  in  indastrial  skill  to  iiuuii|iiiUt^ 
to  pass  through, and  understand  tbe  operation*!  which  are  utcemujtH 
the  various  kinds  of  manafaetnres  that  we  desire  tu  iuipTvvp.  TbeoMT 
source  of  encouragement  in  that  direcrion  hitherto  with  us  hac  t»M 
tbe  science  and  art  department  of  South  Kensington — the  impoitaBl 
department  of  our  state  which  encourages  studies  (liroughout  Ibpo^ 
try  by  offering  sums  of  money  to  schools  and  institutions  wliicfe  vt 
train  students  to  pass  through  certain  prescribeil  examinations. 


Q.  The  money  goes  to  tbe  school  institution  rather  than  to  the  rtr 
denti — A.  Yes,  alter  tbe  examination.  The  science  aud  art  dcvM 
meat  of  tbe  Ckiremraent  sends  down  an  inspector  every  year,  sm  tl* 
students  come  up  for  examination  in  the  various  branobee  of  scirolifc 
study  which  tbe  department  has  arranged,  and,  according  to  Ih*  pn* 
ciency  of  the  pupil  of  each  school  or  institution,  a  sum  of  tuoatjit 
^ven  totbat  institutiou,  which  is  divided  generally  among  the  tMcbcn^ 
or  applied  to  the  support  of  tbe  school. 

GEOWTH  OP   SCIENOE   SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 

That  has  encouraged  night  study,  and  haa  created  quite  a  large  m 
ber  of  small  science  schools  throughout  tbe  country,  and  the  nninl 
rapidly  increasing.     It  is  found  that  these  boys  and  girls  «ko 
passed  through  these  examinations  are  of  so  much  higher  iBl  ~" 
than  tbe  onlinary  run  of  o|)eratives  thut  those  who  have  takoi 
one  of  these  schools  are  gladly  taken  into  employ.     Some  gvt 
and  some  get  other  things,  and  there  is  a  prize  koown  as  the 
prize,"  which  is  given  for  tbe  highest  proficiency;  so  that  a  pi 
put  upon  good  work,  and  ]>eople  take  advantage  of  it.     Thi«  syfttak 
not  wide-Hprt'ad  at  present ,  bnt  it  is  tbe  beginning  of  a  state  of  "    ' 
which  is  likely  to  help  us  forward  when  generally  adopted. 

Q.  That  is  the  parent  school  at  Kensington  t — A.  Yes.  Thei 
and  art  department  is,  as  you  know,  a  museum  of  scienoe  and  wt,)! 
which  museum  are  attached  varioas  schools ;  there  is  an  art  KboiA 
a  science  school.  8tudent.N  come  in  there,  and  by  the  paymvoti 
small  sum  of  money  tbe\  are  enableil  to  receive  instruction.  Th<(«i>l 
mechanical  drawing  school  and  a  flue-art  school. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  London  f — A.  Ic  is  in  London. 
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|.  In  the  dty  t — A.  No ;  not  in  the  city,  but  in  the  West  End  of  Lon- 
i|  the  moflt  fashionable  part  of  the  West  End.  It  was  located  there 
of  the  last  international  exhibition  being  there. 


lAJmnOR  OF  THB  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  80IEN0E  AND  ART  DEPART- 
MENT. 

^  How  many  Btadents  were  at  the  school  last  year  t — A.  That  I 

Id  not  tell  you ;  bnt  that  is  not  pertinent    The  science  and  art  de- 

iBieDt  has  done  more  work  throaghoat  the  country  than  it  has  in 

idon. 

^  It  ramifies  everywhere  thronghont  the  kingdom  t — ^A.  Tes. 

IPULSOET  ATTENDANCE  OF  APPRENTI0E8  AT  A  PRIYATB  SOIENOa 

SOHOOL. 

And  they  send  inspectors  to  every  point  wherever  there  is  a  school, 

year  t — A.  Tes.    I  will  give  you  my  own  case.    I  have  a  number 

leer  apprentices  in  my  own  works.    I  felt  the  necessity  of  these 

CbUows  employing  their  leisure  time  more  to  their  own  benefit  and 

and  also  more  to  the  interests  of  my  concern,  so  we  built  a  science 

inside  the  works,  and  made  it  compulsory  on  every  apprentice  to 

that  school. 

Durinff  what  hours  t — A.  During  the  eveninff^  two  hours  in  the 

If  they  do  not  attend  that  school  they  are  discharged  fix>m  our 

lyment. 

This  applies  to  whom  of  your  employes! — A.  To  all  the  boys; 
i^prentioes  in  our  works.    And  in  order  to  carry  that  out  un- 
general  system  of  encouragement  offered  to  science  and  art 
Dg,  I  wrote  to  the  department  and  asked  them  to  put  us  on  their 
niey  said,  *^  If  you  will  conform  to  certain  conditions  we  will  do 
.  Their  conditions  are  printed,  and  require  that  three  or  four  gentle- 
will  undertake  to  inspect  this  school  once  a  year  to  see  that  the 
are  fairly  well  attended  to ;  that  certain  rooms  are  devoted  to 
rork«  or  certain  space  set  apart,  and  conveniences  provided  for  the 
They  will  then  appoint  an  inspector  to  come  and  inspect  the 
After  the  examination  they  look  at  the  general  results  and  allot 
school  a  certain  sum  of  money  per  capita  just  as  the  proficiency, 
S  as  ascertained  by  the  examination,  may  determine. 
Briative  to  other  like  schools  t — A.  Tes.    We  have  one  system  for 
country. 

PRIZB8  FOR  BXCBLLENOE  IN  SOIENTIFIG  STUDIES. 

Ill  reference  to  the  relative  standing  of  those  schools  with  each 
«I6  prises  ever  given  t — A.  Prizes  are  always  given.    The  highest 
are  tlie  Queen's  prises.    They  consist  probably  of  boxes  of  draw- 
its. 
That  goes  to  the  individual  t — A.  Tes ;  that  is  given  by  the  Gov- 
It  to  the  individual. 

are  not  pecuniary  in  their  character t — A.  No;  a  scholar 

gets  books,  or  prises  of  some  other  kind  than  money.    When 

are  not  given,  certificates  of  merit  are  given,  signed  by  the  offl- 

aod,  of  course,  the  young  man  getting  one  of  these  probably 

of  it  in  after  life  i        certificate  of  character. 

Jliqr  atodenty  I  suppoi     •     i  get  some  sort  of  certificate  if  he  pays 
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attention  to  his  stadiesf — A.  After  he  passes  the  examiaatioQ.  T 
are  first  junior  and  second  jnuior  claases,  and  first  and  second  K 
classes,  and  passing  through  either  or  all  of  these  entitles  a  bof  i 
prize. 

80IENGE  SCHOOLS  PBCDNIABILT  AISBD  BT  THE  ENGLISH  GOTSBHXl 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  pecuniary  prizes  which  go  to  the  institntiODe  tl 
Belvest — A,  Yes;  for  their  pecuniary  support. — a  certain  sum  of  ist 
which  is  intended  to  encours^e  even  private  science  teachers  to  estat 
schools.  A  man  may,  at  that,  alway»  earn  something  which  wiU  i 
addition  to  his  general  income,  by  using  one  or  two  uights  a  wm) 
this  way,  so  that  they  endeavor  to  utilize,  you  see,  all  the  scientific  pa 
tiiat  the  country  possesses. 

nORUAL  DEPABTUEHT  IH  KBNSHtaTON  SOIBKOE  SCHOOU 

There  is  a  special  department  in  Kensington  for  science  Ipsclva 
pn^s  ati  examination.  They  have  a  standing  esaminadoo  for  tevl 
of  science,  and  any  yonug  fellow  who  wants  to  qnalify  to  t^acb,  if 
passes  an  examination,  will  receive  from  the  department  a  ceraflcalei 
may  be  employed  in  such  schools  afterward. 

Q.  Or  he  may  establish  one  himself  T — A.  Yes;  bathemUAt  tuvett 
or  four  reputable  persons  in  the  community  to  answer  certain  qnMi 
as  to  his  character — whether  he  is  a  respectable  man  and  ih  woftl} 
encouragement,  and  certifying  that  they  will  look  after  the  adioid  i 
general  way. 

Q.  They  assume  a  sort  of  tmsteeship  of  the  school  and  a  geDCtal  M 
vision  of  it,  and  give  the  support  of  their  reputation  to  iti — A.  T«i;  i 
is  riMllv  all  th;it,  we  are  doing  in  England  at  the  present  time.  In  ■! 
wr  rMirtrilnii,':!!  ,'diii-iitioi]. 

Q.  Is  that  system  extendingi — A.  Veryrapidly.  It  U  now  extendi 
in  a  direction  which  is  novel,  and  yet  extremely  important,  aa  yon  wiD> 


Our  national  system  of  edncation,  aa  yon  know,  has  got  fkilly  to  ni 
and  our  board  schools  are  increasing  rapidly  in  every  town.  TbebOM 
school  maua;;er8  (or  school-board  members)  have  recently  intititrii 
classes  for  science  teaching  in  the  school-board  schools.  TfaeyempM 
a  science  teacher  who  ha»  passed  this  examination  of  the  Soatli  U 
sington  department,  and  then  they  put  this  night  school  of  tbe  bMl 
under  tbe  control  of  the  South  Kensington  department,  and  in  tlut^ 
a  certain  number  of  boys  who  have  left  school  probably  at  twdf*< 
thirteen  years  of  age  have  the  advantage  of  oontinning  any  sabjcet  ■&■ 
ward  that  will  fit  them  better  for  their  employment. 

ENGLISH  "SOHOOL-BOABD  SCHOOLS." 

Q.  Will  you  pleaae  explain  a  little  what  in  your  national  *;>MM 
education  you  mean  by  the  "school-board  8chool8''t — A.  Onr  atM 
board  schools  are  your  public  schools.  ^ 

The  Ohaibuan.  I  bad  supposed  them  to  be  so. 

The  WiTKESS.  The  only  difference  is,  unhappily  for  us,  that  oani 
not  free,  while  yours  are  free.     Yours  are  also  much  more  extcuave;  ^ 
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ft  enjoyed  for  twenty -five  or  thirty  years  thia  ezoellent  system  of  free 
ODiu  education       d  yon  have  Uierefore  better  baildings,  a  larger 

k  of  teachers, 1  ..i  the  facilities  for  i>opalar  education  in  this 

it^  better  than  with  ns. 

•  You  say  your  system  is  not  free ;  ^hat  are  the  fees,  or  what  is  the 

iniiuy  cost  to  the  student  in  your  school-board  schools  f — A.  They 

f  from  2  pence  to  6  pence  per  week. 

»  They  are  as  low  as  that  f — A.  Tes.  In  the  better  schools  the  price 

lup  to  6  pence,  and  in  the  general  schools  2  pence  to  3  pence  per 

k|  2  pence  for  infants,  or  those  under  seven,  and  3  pence  for  those 

raeven  and  up  to  thirteen.    Then  we  have  a  few  graded  schools  at 

rient  time ;  we  are  building  and  extending  them ;  but  it  is  slow 
In  the  graded  school  we  charge  6  pence,  because  there  we  teach 
iee. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  BNaLISH  SCHOOLS. 

»  How  extensively  have  they  come  to  be  attended  by  the  children 
lift  kingdom! — A.  With  us  the  attendance  is  excellent;  on  the  whole 
Ir  than  it  has  been,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  the 
itinity.    We  have  compulsory  attendance,  and  a  very  well  applied 


r 


I  Do  yon  have  on  your  list  the  names  of  all  the  children  of  the  conn- 
;ween  specified  ages  T — A.  In  some  towns  there  has  been  a  house- 
canvass  in  onler  to  establish  the  validity  or  otherwise  of  the 
fixed  by  Government^  which  was  simply  an  assumption,  namely, 
-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country  composed  that 
called  ^'  children  of  school  age,"  and  the  school  age  with  us  is  from 
thirteen.    The  house-to-house  canvass  established  by  school 
in  various  districts  has  proved  that  that  is  a  fair  assumption, 
we  take  that  as  the  school  population. 
This  fee,  paid  by  the  scholar  in  each  case,  is  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
[tibe  entire  expense  of  maintaining  the  school  t — A.  No. 


f 


SNOLISH  SCHOOLS  AIDED  BY   GOVERNMENTAL  GRANTS. 

What  relation  has  the  Government  to  the  school  T — A.  The  G^v- 
it  gives  a  grant  according  to  results.    Our  education  grant  means 
some  two  or  three  million  pounds  sterling,  and  the  amount 
of  course,  as  our  schools  increase.    That  ^nait  is  accorded 
all  according  to  atten<lance.    The  first  condition  of  a  Govern* 
It  is  that  the  school  shall  have  a  certain  standard  of  average 
throu|^h  the  year;  and  then  after  that,  of  course,  the  various 
of  study  in  which  examinations  are  made  by  Government  in- 
every  year  in  every  school,  and  according  to  the  result  of  that 
together  with  the  regularity  of  attendance,  a  certain  sum  of 
is  given.    It  may  vary  from  5  to  15  shillings,  and  even  up  to  a 
in  certain  cases. 

What  becomes  of  the  fee  paid  by  the  scholar? — ^A.  It  helps  to 
thesehooL 

le  fund  thus  accruing  is  paid  to  the  school  board,  is  itt  or  does 
tiie  teacher  directly  T — A.  All  the  teachers  in  the  school-board 
are  paid  by  the  boanl,  and  the  amount  received  in  school  pence 
in  by  the  treasury  of  the  s(*.hool. 

goes  so  &rt — A.  Tes:  it  goes  so  far,  and  any  deficit  beyond 
remment  and  the  chilaren's  pence  will  amount  to,  is  made  up 
towns. 
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Q.  What  meiviiB  are  there  for  raising  that  mouvy^-cao  it  be  raiii 
taxation  1 — A.  Yes;  it  comes  oat  qf  what  we  call  the  *^  pour  ratvM." 
rates  are  not  divided  like  yours.  It  sometimes  comes  oat  of  a  boi 
rate,  or  city  rate. 

Q.  But,  by  the  general  law  of  the  country,  this  it«m  ia  mads  pa; 
from  the  borongh  or  city  rates  t 

GOTEBNMEINT  LOANS  FOR  BUILDUIO  80HOOL8. 

A.  Yes;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  cities  have  to  luiild  the  k1 
There  is  no  grant  of  Government  money  tor  the  buUdiuK  of  sd 
There  ia  only  a  loan  from  the  Oovemmetit.  The  Treasury  findt  I 
for  us,  if  we  prove,  through  the  cdtiiration  depart laeut,  that  t» 
schools  are  required  according  to  the  school  population  of  our  ra 
cities,  the  "  public  loans  department"  will  letiil  cvrtttiu  snins  of  id« 
and  on  thnt  the  interest  has  to  be  paid,  and  the  principal  is  spread 
thirty  or  forty  years.  PosUirity  really  is  paying  the  expeOK  oi 
schools. 

Q.  Posterity  is  to  eiyoy  the  beoctit  of  them  I — A.  We  are  prepa 
for  posterity,  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  give  ns  any  further  suggestion  in  relation  to  leduia 
training  schools  that  occnr  to  yon  f 

CRITICISMS  OK   TBB   AHBRICAN  SOBOOL   SVSTEX. 

A.  In  my  travels  through  yonr  country  in  pursuit  of  my  inqnta 
have  visited  abont  twenty-two  cities,  and  staid  at  each  for  a  wfaue,i 
ing  inquiries.  I  auppose  1  have  visited  over  one  hundred  institW 
of  various  kinds,  particularly  schools  and  collegeii,  and  I  tlitnk  I  hi 
pretty  fair  notion  of  what  you  are  doing  in  ihf  iliii-,ii.,n  .t  iltia 
both  generally  and  specifically.    My  opinion  is.  in    .  ,yn-. 

raised  by  your  inquiry,  that  you  would  havr  .ui    ,  ,,r  , 

the  condition  of  the  working  classes  here  if  yon  would  alter  the  met 
of  teaching  in  yonr  primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  very  mncb 
in  the  high  schools.  I  think  the  whole  tendency  of  your  teaching  ii 
imparting  of  temporary'  information  to  the  children. 

NEGLEOT  OF  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  SCHO 

After  having  given  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  aod  thoee  mdia 
of  edui-Ation,  which  you  give  thoroughly  and  intelligently — you  see 
that  respect  to  ground  the  children  thoroughly  well  in  the  mdimea 
education— you  then  seem  to  pile  upon  them  a  lot  of  studies  whie 
not  enter  into  their  lives  afterward,  when  they  come  to  work,  aod 
atterly  ignore  in  all  your  publicschools  that  element  of  industrial  0 
lug  which  seems  to  me  so  necessary  for  every  people,  {tarticularlya 
pie  like  the  Americana,  so  mechanical  and  indnatrial  in  their  ooe 
tions.  I  find  that  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  your  school  population 
nally  passes  into  the  high  schools;  that  practically  at  6fteen  jmi 
age  the  contents  of  your  primary  and  grammar  schools  pass  a«af 
the  various  industrial  occupations  of  the  country. 


And,  looking  at  the  course  of  education  of  the  grammar  aobMl 
graduates  of  that  school  everywhere  appear  to  me  to  have  apeut  a  g 
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hU  of  time  on  the  reflnements  of  grammar  and  of  literature,  education 
txery  little  consequence  to  them  when  they  pass  into  their  life-employ- 
mniBj  and  during  that  time  they  have  no  opportunity  of  acquiring 
■owledge  of  the  natural  laws  or  elements  of  science,  chemistry,  natu- 
kl  philosophy,  or  the  Tarious  sciences  that  underlie  all  the  industries 
ml  abound  in  the  country,  and  into  one  or  other  of  which  these  chil- 
vn  are  passing.  That  is  all  a  dark  and  unknown  land  to  them,  and  I 
link  it  is  a  misfortune  to  the  working  classes  of  thin  country  that  their 
location  runs  so  much  to  the  side  of  literature,  and  not  to  the  Indus- 
M  and  scientific  side. 

ATTRAOnVENESS  OP  PBAOTIOAL  EDUCATION  POB  CHILDREN. 

To  illustrate  how  readily  children  can  acquire  such  information,  we 
ive  adopted  in  England,  in  our  new  <<  boanl  ^  schools,  quite  a  different 
Mem.  If  you  examine  a  boy  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  in 
IT  good,  new  ^'  board  "  schools  throughout  any  of  our  large  cities,  you 
n  And  that  he  will,  at  that  age,  know  ]is  much  about  the  elements 
i  science,  natural  philosophy,  simple  mathematics,  mechiinical  draw- 

tehemistry,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  all  these  general  elements  of 
ice,  as  many  of  your  boys  and  girls  do  in  the  high  schools  when  they 
In  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age.  That  is  not  owing  to  the  fact 
■it  oar  boys  and  girls  are  any  smarter  or  more  intelligent  than  yours, 
M  is  owing  entirely  to  the  system  of  education  adopte<l.  We  are  en- 
Toring  to  bring  this  national  system  of  education  in  our  country  to 
int  where  it  will  be  of  use  to  the  working  classes  chiefly,  and  we 
Tor  to  teach  them  those  subjects  that  will  have  a  direct  bearing 
their  ftitnre  employments.  Without  teaching  them  a  trade  or  any 
r  handicraft,  all  the  tendency  of  the  teiiching  is  to  make  them 
commercially  a  success  or  industrially  a  success,  in  the  way  of 
g  some  scientific  knowledge  which  they  can  utilize  ais  they  pass 
their  various  occupations. 

mU  NEEDED  IN  THE  CUKBICULITM  OF  OBAMMAB  SCHOOLS. 

find  in  this  country  what  I  should  call  a  lamentable  want  in  that 

I  think  it  only  requires  that  your  public  men,  your  eiluca- 

should  take  this  into  immediate  consideration,  in  onler  at  once  to 

the  curriculum  of  the  grammar  schools,  8o  that  a  large  portion  of 

I  tone  should  1)0  devoted  to  these  more  important  subjects,  and  less 

to  the  facts  of  ancient  history  or  remote  matters  which  the  chil- 

will  never  think  of,  probably,  when  they  on<.*e  pass  out  of  the 

into  the  ordinary  occupation  of  life.     I  say  your  grammar  school 

your  grammar  school  is  about  the  only  class  of  school  we  have 

lis  our  country.    Wo  have  not  got  the  high  school. 

Ton  have  the  elementary  school  ? — A.  Yes,  we  have  two  grades, 

we  hope  to  have  three  eventually.    Our  [iresent  grades  corre- 

to  vonr  primary  school  and  grammar  schmil.    Our  graded  school, 

ciiIj  it,  will  probably  take  the  place  of  your  high  school  at  present: 

iples  of  those  are  very  few  and  far  between  ;  we  have  not  haci 

time  or  the  money  to  establish  them  ;  we  have  only  been  working 

the  act  for  ten  years. 

OABFSNTBY  OB  JOINEBT  CLASSES  IN  ENGLISH  SCHOOLS. 

the  ordinary  school  arrangements  we  are  now  trying  to  intro- 
indiistrial  oconpations  generally,  and  we  have,  thus  far,  aied  it  to 
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the  extent  of  joioery  or  carpentry  olaeseia.  We  hare,  in  MiveialortiM 
Uni)ulieater  suhooU,  put  up  eheds  fur  carpcotry  classea,  fitted  npwU 
heui^thes,  &c.,  And  turned  every  boy  in  the  school,  noleru  rolnu,  vhfta 
as  old  as  ten  years  of  age,  into  the  carpentry  class  for  ihree  houn  tttij 
weet,  dividiug  the  time  into  three  lessona  per  week.  There  all  (k 
varioua  timbers  &om  all  parts  of  the  world  arc  collected,  and  a  liltk 
lecture  is  given  to  the  boys  as  to  the  character  of  the  woods,  aad  vtial 
they  are  good  for.  Then  eaeh  boy  mast  take  his  tools  and  cntoffftta 
a  log  a  certain  piece  of  timber,  under  the  iustractiun  of  the  foremw  at 
the  department.  So  each  boy  goes  through  the  different  lines  of  w«rfc 
in  the  department,  always  nuder  instractiona.  This  has  had  a  woadtt> 
ful  efi'eut  on  the  pupils,  and  has  really  smartened  them  up  iotcltecuialitf, 
BO  that  the  three  boors  lost  fi'om  the  other  departments  of  tJw  wluH 
are  not,  in  fact,  lost,  as  the  boys  keep  well  abreast  with  tlt«  otlianii 
the  other  studies. 

Q.  They  keep  abreast  in  the  same  studies  that  they  formerly  pomedt— 
A.  They  do  not  learn  really  any  less  than  they  did,  buttbeBtodlnbMt 
been  adjusted;  they  wouUlprobably  bealittle  bit  less  on  aome  aaOBK 

INDUSTBIAL  BDUOATtON  BBIOHTENa  THE   DNDEBSTAKDIKa. 

Q.  You  Bnd  this  industrial  education  quite  as  beocflcial  to  tb»  llM 
levt  at*  the  pursuit  of  the  studiea  iu  the  literary*  department  t — A.  Tit; 
it  would  almost  seem  to  have  revealed  to  na  aUvady  that  the  pnfs 
metbtHi  of  training  the  intellect  is  to  Join  induistnal  nork  with  At 
toachiugi  of  the  school.  We  find  these  boys  are  more  capable  of  m^» 
sfAudiug  the  oral  telu^hi□g,  and  they  uudorstand  better  what  tlMfiMi 
Their  minda  are  made  more  receptive  aud  reflective  by  the  6w*  iM 
they  have  depended  more  u|Km  themselves,  and  put  into  openliMthi 
kuowledge  tUat  they  have  before  acquired  in  the  schooto. 

INDKSTaiAL  EDDCATION   IN   FEANCE. 

That  eiperiment  has  been  tried,  as  you  are  pnibably  awaiv,  vccrd 
tensively  in  France  since  the  Republic  was  established  there,  aadr^ 
very  remarkable  results.    On  seeing,  in  some  cases,  the  beiKdta  ti 
derived  from  that  plan,  we  have  made  some  experiments  in  Kagi 
aud  we  think  they  are  so  satisfactory  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  bi 
to  adoption  in  alt  onr  publie  schools  some  plan  of  iudnstrial  or  in 
ical  training  to  go  side  by  side  with  the  intellt'ctnal  coorses. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  observatioD  of  your  own  in  France! — A.  YmjI 
have  traveled  a  good  deal  in  France,  Germany,  SwiijEerlaod,  Bom    ^^ 
and  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  observed  what  was  eoisf  M    ^_ 
there. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enoagU  to  give  us  the  results  of  your  obMil    _ 
tiou,  if  you  pleaset     We  shall  not  often  have  opportunity  to  gel  ^>M 
so  authoritative  a  source.  ^ 

OEIIEBAI.    0B8KBTATI0N8    OK    rNDUSTRIAI.    AJ(D    MEOHAinCiL  Iff 
CATIOW   m  EnEOPE. 

A,  Well,  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  quite  pertinent  to  the  q< 
we  are  discnsaing.    All  1  need  to  say  is  that  I  think  the  opi 
in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  for  technical  traming 
late  years  become  quite  extensive.    In  all  large  citieetfae 
very  thorough.     If  they  err  at  all  there,  it  is,  I  think,  that  Uief 


vccT^I 

to  barf 
niMta- 
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and  cause  th<  s  leuU  to  imagine,  in  passing  through  their 
schools,  that  i  f  e  already  acquired  all  the  knowledge 
to  maJce  then  0  tars,  chemists,  miners,  &c.,  and  that  the 
letical  work  in  shops,  mines,  and  laboratories  is  not  necessary. 
A  evil  that  is  encountered  by  their  methods  of  teaching,  and 
%  I  think  neither  the  Americans  nor  the  English  are  likely  to 
Ir  own  systems  when  they  adopt  anything  of  the  kind. 

f  TBOHiaOAL  SOHOOLS  UNEXCELLED,  BUT  NOT  AVAILABLE 

TO  THE  POOR. 

know,  your  country  does  possess,  already,  a  considerable  num- 
7  remarkable  technical  schools,  which  certainly  are  not  sur- 
any  school  in  Europe.  They  are  schools,  however,  that  are 
trie  for  the  working  classes,  as  are  those  of  France,  Germany,  and 
id,  and  what  little  we  have  done  in  England.  They  belong 
W  rank  in  society,  and  therefore  you  have  not  felt  them  in  your 
IfB.  But  for  the  training  of  skillful  managers,  foremen,  and 
lietors  of  large  industries,  about  a  dozen  of  the  schools  and 
f  this  country  are  not  surpassed  by  anything  we  have  in  Europe. 
\/  refer  to  the  Technological  Institute  of  Boston,  for  example. 
I  of  school  is  a  purely  technical  school,  and  in  the  branches 
r  adopt  for  their  course  of  teiichii\g  they  have  a  practical 
rearrying  out  all  the  occupations,  industrial  and  practical,  in 
torm  before  the  students,  which  I  think  is  much  more  to  the 
Ian  anything  that  is  done  in  Europe.  The  American  mind  is 
l^tnore  practical  than  the  Oerman  and  the  French,  and  in  these 
I  aee  the  effect  of  the  difference.  They  keep  their  eyes  fixed 
ttdng — that  these  young  men  are  to  become  masters  or  cap- 
dustry,  and  therefore  all  the  teaching  has  a  strong,  practical 
I  State  universities  in  this  country — those  coming  under  the 
!Bt  grant-^would  of  course  become  excellect  sources  for  tech- 
industrial  training,  which  might  be  utilized  largely  without 
ieh  money,  either  to  the  State  or  to  the  community. 

lAB    OPPOBTUI«ITY  IN  AMERICA    FOR    TECHNICAL  AND  SCI- 
ENTIFIC EDUCATION. 

H  to  me  to  have  a  widespread,  almost  universal,  op|)ortunity 
(]ieople  here  to  get  a  technical  and  scientific  education.  Ail 
MBit  is  a  shufBing  of  the  cards  to  alter  the  curriculum  of  the 
iititutions.  There  is  more  spent  in  this  country  than  in  any 
Itbe  world:  both,  I  think,  by  private  beneficent  individuals, 
IbA  money  for  certain  colleges  and  universities,  and,  of  course^ 
Mrosity  of  your  towns  and  cities  in  the  public  school  system ; 
ibct  of  world-wide  notoriety.  I  do  not  think  the  working 
fa  have  anything  at  all  to  complain  of  in  regard  to  education, 
iHuit  it  does  not  have  a  strong  enough  and  close  enough  rela- 
Industries  which  the  working  classes  pursue. 

pAlfOBS  NBEDBD  TO  PERFECT  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
f-^  SYSTEM. 


is  tarn  oat  ninA-tAnths  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  country 
HUiar-school  h— fourteen  or  fifteen — you  can  see  how  im- 
P  that  at  tha  bhey  should  not  have  been  carried  through 
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tliat  precise  course  of  stady  whicb  tbone  may  re»«o»ah1.v  pAM  ll 
who  JDteDil  to  pursne  educatioo  up  to  the  age  of  clKlitr^n  In  tfe 
Bchool.  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  very  simple  matKr  (o  maka  god 
latioua,  iu  reUttoD  to  primary  and  industrial  schools  for  tboae  cl 
whose  parents  intend  they  shall  leave  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  ye««< 
and  not  pursue  llie  studies  of  the  high  school;  that  iu  those  cut 
a  change  should  he  matle  iu  the  curriculum  of  all  the  schools  tl 
occnpationa  or  form  of  teaching  should  he  of  a  more  iudn.strul  i 
and  give  them  that  inlorniation  which  will  enable  them  to  par«a 
occupations  more  intelligently.  That,  1  think,  is  a  thing  that  the 
ing  classes  have  a  right  to  claim  here — a  revision  of  th«  coo 
instructions  iu  the  public  aohools. 

WHY  MANUAL  LABOB   IS   UNINTEaKSTIKO. 

One  thing  1  have  heard  remarked  by  many  Americans,  and  afai 
myself  as  I  have  gone  through  the  oonulrj',  that  boys  and  (drlijn 
veloping  at  that  c^rly  age  for  entering  into  oc^apations  invi 
manual  labor,  rather  seek  what  we  eall  in  England  polite  ruipln>'Bi 
to  be  clerks,  or  to  be  in  stores,  or  some  work  that  does  not  involn 
nary  manual  labor.  Frequently  there  is  a  considerable  dtSca 
some  of  the  mills  and  maiinfitctories,  in  keeping  there  tbose  «h 
have  commenced  to  leaxn  a  trade  or  occnpatinn,  because  tlw; 
manual  labor  uninteresting,  as  they  are  sure  to  find  it  wheii  the; 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  meaning  of  all  this  Uilx>r,  orof  tbe 
tiflc  truths  underlying  it  alt ;  their  resjiective  i>owera  are  not  inlen 
hence  the  manual  labor  becomes  a  drudgery,  and  they  soon  leave 
iudnstriea,  if  they  have  opportunity.  Most  of  your  employers  «J 
cannot  keep  the  American  yontha  at  this  work.  Tliey  do  m 
miinuitl  labor. 

NECESSITY  FOB  EXALTING  MANUAL   LABOB. 

We  want  to  elevate  and  exalt  the  idea  of  mannal  labor  in  Eiif 
Wcdo  not  want  our  public  school  system  to  give  the  children  i 
working  people  the  idea  that  labor  is  low,  uninteresting,  and  ti 
We  want  to  avoid  that  by  giving  them  opportunity  to  take  int«( 
the  great  sciences  that  underlie  all  our  industries,  and  so  imbne  I 
through  that  instruction,  with  an  intelligence  that  wUI  give  tb« 
enjoyment  of  life  unknown  to  their  fathers.  That  character  of  iu 
tion  it  is  not  possible  to  get  at  such  schools  as  I  have  described. 

Q.  We  should  like  if  you  would  give  us  some  idea  of  theaciul 
dition  of  the  working  people  of  England,  as  there  la  a  strong  int 
felt  t^iroughout  our  own  country  in  the  relative  conditions  of  tbe  < 
ing  forces  in  the  two  countries,  and  I  should  like,  in  that  coudm 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  trades  unions  as  they  exist  in  Eoglu 
a  factor  in  your  industrial  forces. 

TRADES  UNIONS  IK  ENGLAND. 

A.  Well,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  trades  nmons  with  nshaveba 
part  and  parcel  of  our  life.  We  have  accepted  them  now  as  one  <it 
proper  societies  for  the  working  classes  to  form,  and  conducted  w 
are  by  able  and,  I  think,  in  the  main,  conscientious  and  respectable 
we  bavejoined  with  them  rather  than  separated  from  them.  Empli 
of  labor  generally  have  lost  that  violent  antagonism  which,  yon  I 
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^  one  time ;  the  trades  anions  have  moderated  many  of  their 
iy  and  whatever  demands  they  now  make  they,  at  any  rate, 
more  mo<lerate  language  and  in  more  polite  ways.  The  capi- 
ad  laboring  population  have  both  learned  by  experience,  aild, 
:  may  say,  have  come  to  see  that  none  of  the  interests  of  capi- 
>or  can  be  served  when  there  is  an  antagonism  between  them. 
Cher  hand  I  think  the  labor  claMses  see  that  capital  has  certain 
B8  and  trials  and  experiences  of  which  laborers  know  nothing, 
frequently  comparing  ideas,  as  we  do  under  the  arbitration 
Mi  are  sometimes  est  ablJHhed  between  roasters  and  workingmen, 
leal  of  information  is  passed  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

STRIKES  IN  ENGLAND. 

inseqnence  is  that  our  strikes  now,  though  they  may  be  long, 
rlolent  though  they  may  be  stubborn  on  the  part  of  the  men, 

not  see  that  trade  is  in  such  a  state  that  higher  wages  can 
ranted,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  who 
ir  own  stubtornness  sometimes,  and  try  to  withhold  from  the 

classes  the  amount  of  wages  they  ought  to  give  them  when 
m  improved ;  these  two  positions,  while  theywill  always,  of 
osome  extent,  exist  (for  there  will  always  besome  obstinacy 
lddes),yet,  as  a  rule,  violence  and  passion  have  departed  fh>m 
qpates  and  all  questions  settled  with  good  feeling. 

U>S8  ASIDE  FBOM  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES  FREE  PROM  STRIKES 

IN  ENGLAND. 

tarades  aside  fix)m  the  textile  industries  of  our  country  we  have 
f  years  been,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  free  from  strikes.  In 
leering  difficulties  disputes  have  been  settled  freely  and  with- 
fn  feeling.  The  engineer  class  with  us  are  the  most  intelligent, 
wfore  the  most  reasonable. 

iHkt  do  you  include  under  the  term  engineering,  aside  from  your 
pork  T — A.  The  engineer  trades  with  us  would  include  {latteni 
Siolders,  smiths,  fitters,  turners,  and  directors  of  machinery — 
lig  connected  with  machinery  we  call  engineer  trades, 
iv  alK)ut  builders  t — A.  They  have  their  own  trades  unions, 
^ilrom  the  engineer  tnvdes. 

I  strikes  continue  to  be  a  feature  of  working  life  in  those 
Not  in  the  engineer  trades.    Since  1851  there  has  been  no 

n  in  the  building  trades. 

ARBITRATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

Ity  have  a  strike  occasionally ;  but,  compared  with  the  number 
mees  that  they  settle  by  arbitration  and  conference,  the  strikes 
§t  much  importance.  They  have  had  long-continued  dis[)utes 
It  .to  time,  but,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  violence  eonnecteil 
After  a  certain  amount  of  suftering  on  the  part  of  the 
nhappily,  it  generally  terminates  that  way  with  us),  the  4iiffi- 
settled  and  they  go  to  work.  I  think  we  have  bridge<l  over 
Ities  by  this  simple  remedy  of  arbitration.  We  have  leas 
««vnrs  of  labor,  and  have  brought  nine  hours  a  day  to  be  the 
instead  of  ten  hours  a  day. 

I--0  3 (5  LAW) 
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ENGLISH  SYMPATHY  WITH  SOCIAL  LIFE  OP  WORKING  PSOPLB. 

Employers  generally  have  endeavored  to  .show  a  sympathy  with  the 
social  life  of  aU  oar  working  people  by  establishing  provident  disjiensa- 
ries  for  their  succor  or  assistance  when  either  injured  in  their  work  or 
stricken  down  by  disease.  We  have  nnrseries — institutions  carried  on 
under  the  superintendence  of  our  wives,  who  go  down  into  the  lowest 
parts  to  tind  and  aid  distress.  This  is  common  to  every  manufacturing 
town  in  the  country. 

Q.  You  mean  the  wives  of  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  em- 
ployers generally  ? — A.  Yes.  They  have  found  that  the  lives  of  the 
people,  after  their  hours  of  work  are  over,  are  matters  of  their  highest 
regard — for  the  sake  of  their  own  interests.  Hence  various  institutions 
have  been  established  by  public  subscription,  and  are  managed  by  the 
manufacturing  class  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborers. 

Q.  You  say  "  for  the  sake  of  their  own  interests.''  1  would  like  to 
inquire  whether  you  find  that  they  secure  any  happiness  themselves  in 
doing  it  T 

The  Witness.  You  mean  the  manufacturers  ! 

COMMERCIAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  HX7XANITARIAN  POLICY. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  their  wives. 

The  Witness.  You  may  readily  understand  that  any  vii*tuons  and 
good  act  brings  its  own  reward.  That  is  an  axiom  that  we  have  all 
accepted.  But  when  I  spoke  of  their  interests  I  meant  that  from  quite 
a  material  point  of  view,  leaving  out  the  philanthropic  motives  and 
the  higher  relations  of  men,  and  speaking  of  it  merely  ss  a  matter 
of  business;  wherever  the  employers  of  labor  have  manifested  this  in- 
terest they  have  fouiul  it  to  be  of  advantage  in  a  business  point  of  view. 
Whatever  difficulties  might  arise  between  them  and  their  employes  in 
cousequence  of  wages  have  been  more  readily  adjusted,  and,  at  any  rate, 
the  motives  of  the  inanulactiirers  are  noi  misunderstood.     The  men  onl  v 

• 

require  to  be  convinced  of  the  exigencies  of  the  trade,  and  to  see  that 
the  thing  which  is  stated  to  them  is  really  true,  to  induce  them  to  yield. 
This  sympathy,  this  endeavor  to  elevate  and  improve  the  working 
classes  all  round,  sometimes  by  individual  manufacturers,  at  other 
times  by  manufacturers  combining  together  to  make  a  district  the  cen- 
ter of  some  means  of  reaching  and  improving  the  working  classes,  is 
having  the  most  excellent  eftect. 

COFFEE-HOUSES,    PUBLIC    PARKS,    MUSICAL    ENTERTAINMENTS     FOR 

WORKINGMEN. 

For  example,  the  establishment  of  coffee-houses  all  over  our  cities,  to 
form  a  sort  of  antidote  to  the  public  house,  to  give  workingmen  a  nice 
room  in  which  they  can  meet  their  fellows,  and  sit  in  comfortable  chairs 
and  have  a  smoke  and  a  talk  together,  and  an  opportunity  to  take  this 
harmless  beverage,  and  creature  comforts  of  that  sort,  to  the  excilusion 
of  spirituous  liquors — all  that  has  had  a  great  eflect.  The  public  ])arks 
have  also  heli)ed ;  the  musical  entertainments  in  the  open  air  during 
the  summer  time — many  of  them  encouraged  by  our  corporations  and 
supported  largely  by  the  employers — all  that  work  is  well-directed  out- 
lay for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people. 
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PPT  EFFECTS  OF  SEDUCTION   OF  WOBKINO  H0UB8    IN   ENOl^AND. 

[he  redaction  of  the  honrs  of  labor  fh)m  sixty  hours  a  week  to  fifby- 
r  has  allowed  all  tbe  working  people  to  have  a  holiday,  leaving  their 
ik  OD  Saturdays  at  12  o^clock.  It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  make 
ir  purchases  in  the  day-time,  and  to  take  tbeir  children  out  into  the 
IJks  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  The  working  hours  are  such  .that  the 
ridngman  has  practically  got  daylight  all  through  the  year  for  his 
ik;  and  then  during  the  summer  months,  of  (H>nr8e,  thet^  are  long 
IKings  of  daylight,  and  the  half  hour  less  labor  at  each  end  of  the 
f  gives  the  workingman  an  opportunity  to  wash,  and  covers  the  time 
Mn  he  would  be  going  home,  and  is  a  great  consideration  to  him.  In 
irideration  of  this  extra  time  allowed  for  recreation,  we  tind  that  men 
^•tteiidiDg  reading-rooms  more  than  they  did. 

LIBEABIES  AND  BEADING-BOOMS  FOB  WOBKINOMEN. 

We  have  fr'ee  libraries  and  reading-rooms  established  in  each  ward 
ftittriet  of  our  towns.  If  the  ward  is  very  large  we  divide  it  into 
and  establish  a  reading-room  which  does  not  cost  much  money, 
or  four  thousand  pounds),  and  there  we  keep  the  papers  of  the 
and  scientific  and  literary  periodicals,  and  some  standard  books, 
we  find  that  the  working  people  are  appreciating  these  advantages 
in  proportion  as  they  get  more  time  to  devote  to  them.  They  have 
l&ure  now,  and  many  take  advantage  of  their  time  to  pursue 
studies. 

ETSNINO  SCIENCE  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 

beeaose  of  this  we  think  our  evening  science  schools,  which  we 

leavoring  to  improve,  will  be  better  attended,  and  we  shall  there- 

r|nl  some  science  and  art  teaching  into  the  adult  working  classes 

k  1UIT6  already  begun  their  life-labor,  who  have  almost  always  the 

to  beoome  better  informed,  and  will  in  this  way  be  able  to  satisfy 


!AN  nrTENSITT  OF  LABOB  HAKES  NINE  HOTTB8  A  SUFFICIENT 

day's  WOBK. 

jon  wiU  allow  me  to,  I  should  like  to  make  another  remark,  as  a 
of  m^  observation  in  America.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  to 
^'^  differences  of  opinion,  but  having  said  it  to  several  employers 
it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  say  it  here.  I  l>elieve  tbat  all 
working  people  Lave  greater  activity,  greater  nervous  euerg>' 
our  people  have,  and  1  believe  they  do  more  work,  and  can  do 
woork  from  tbat  spirit  of  intense  desire  which  they  have  to  accom- 
something,  to  accomplish  more,  eviMi,  day  by  day,  than  they  have 
'before.  This  is  in  the  spirit  of  your  i>eople.  They  work  harder 
St  work,  and  I  therefore  say  that  nine  hours  of  labor  here,  with 
ity  of  diligence  which  your  people  display',  would,  I  think, 
for  more  than  ten  hours  of  our  people's  work. 
Andyet  yor  think  that  nine  is  better  for  your  people! — A.  We 
nine  is  enoi        Tor  our  people.    I  will  give  you  my  exi)erieuce. 
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OPERATION  OF  THE  NINE-HOUR  RULE  IN  ENGLAND. 

When  we  had  the  ten-hour  system  our  people  came  to  me  and 
they  were  quite  sure  they  would  do  as  much  work  if  they  had 
hours,  and  we  would  not  lose  by  it^  as,  in  the  summer  time  espec 
they  would  not  be  so  much  weaned  by  their  work,  and  wodd 
fresher  to  their  work  in  the  morning.  Looking  at  it  from  the  hoi 
tarian  view,  I  thought  they  were  right,  and  without  any  ado  weal 
gave  them  nine  hours. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  you  employing? — ^A.  We  wereempli 
then  about  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  men.  We  have  inai 
the  number,  however,  since  then.  I  have  discovered  since  that  f 
that  we  have  had  less  trouble  in  managing  the  men;  less  vigilai 
necessary  on  the  part  of  foremen  and  managers  than  before  that  p 
We  have  kept  the  wages  the  same,  and  I  believe  the  productive  ] 
of  our  work  is  now  greater  with  the  same  number  of  men  than  t) 
with  the  ten  hours. 

CONTRAST  OP    THE  ENGLISH    NINE-HOUR  RULE  WITH  AN  AXB 

EIGHT. 

Q.  You  have  alluded  to  a  more  intense  capacity  to  work  on  tti 
of  the  American  industrial  classes  than  you  think  is  possessed  b^ 
own.  If  you  found  a  redaction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  nine  atti 
with  greater  production  from  your  laborers,  would  there  be  sooie  r 
to  hope  that  the  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  system,  for  which  our 
ing  people  almost  universally  ask,  would  result  in  a  similar  advaatii 
A.  I  think  the  reduction  to  an  eight-hour  system  would  not  en 
with  your  ten-hour  system  to-day. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  it  would  compare  favorably  with  the  English 
of  nine  hours  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  should  think  that,  all  things  bein^  eqi 
the  ei<i:ht  hours  would  enable  the  managers  and  foremen  to  re| 
their  work  so  that  it  may  be  brought  lo  the  working  people  to  i>erfc 
if  all  the  operations  connected  with  the  machinery  foulil  be  attend 
as  well  with  eight  hours'  employment — if  they  would  all  work  fc 
eight  hours  as  intensely  as  they  seem  to  work  now  under  the  teo  b 
I  should  think  eight  hours'  work  would  be  equivalent  to  our  nine  I 
at  the  i)resent  time.  We  should  not  in  England  want  to  bar 
eiglit-hour  system  to-day.  We  think  that  nine  hours  gives  them  a 
sonable  day's  work;  it  assures  them  a  half- holiday  on  Saturday, id 
apparently,  from  tlieir  experience  and  ours  too,  a  dividing  line  ben 
excessive  work  and  moderate  work;  but  eight  hours  I  should  cow 
likely  largely  to  reduce  your  production  throughout  the  coonoy. 

Q.  Undoubtedly  it  would,  somewhat,  but  my  question  was  to 
point  whether  the  eight  hours'  production  by  the  American  lab 
would  be  probably  equivalent  to  the  nine  hours'  production  by  the 
glish  laborer  ? — A.  I  should  think  so,  judging  by  the  intensity  that  1 
them  put  into  their  work  here. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  opportunity,  I  suppose,  of  becoming  acqnaii 
with  the  wages  generally  paid  here  U)  the  working  i)eople.  1^ 
like  to  know,  taking  into  account  the  greater  productivenessof  the  A 
ican  i)eoi)le  c()ini)are(l  with  your  own,  growing  out  of  the  cause  y(Hil 
stilted,  whether  you  think  there  is  much  dillerence;  and,  if  so,i 
way  it  is,  relatively,  in  the  reward,  or  the  purchasing  power  of  ti 
ward  which  labor  gets  here,  as  compared  with  that  which  it  gt 
England* 
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rSB  WAGB8  AND  OONDITION8  OP  LABOB  IN  AMERICA   THAN  ENG- 
LAND. 

•  Undoobtedly  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  this  country 
qperior  to  ours^  all  round.  The  ver>'  fact  that  you  have  food  just  as 
D  as  we  have  it — ^in  some  places  they  say  it  is  cheaper,  but  at  any 
It  is  just  as  chea[)  as  our  working  {>eople  enjoy ;  that  you  pay 
varying  from  one-half  as  much  again  to  double  as  much  again 
emplo3'ment;  that  you  have,  of  have  had,  hitherto,  as  I 
kf  more  constant  employment  than  our  people  have,  and  therefore 
iggregate  earnings  in  the  whole  year  aro  greater  than  they  are  with 

Cpl(>— all  these  indicate  that  there  is  more  purchasing  i>ower  in 
da  of  the  American  workingman  than  an  English  workingman 

AMBBIOAN  HOUSE-BENTS   INOOMPBEHBNSIYELY    HIGH. 

)m  one  subject  which  strikes  me  as  being  very  difficult  to  compre- 
1^  and  most  oppressive,  I  think,  upon  your  working  people,  is  the 
pKKis  amounts  they  pay  for  house-rent.  I  do  not  think  I  overstate 
when  1  say  that  rents  are  double,  all  through  this  country,  for 
le  degree  of  comfort,  that  they  are  in  England.  That  is  so  even 
lan  City,  which  is  a  model  city.  It  hsis  always  struck  me  as 
very  remarkable  and  almost  unnatural  condition  of  things  that 
intry  where  there  is  so  much  land,  and  where  the  resounds  of 
Ae  are  so  much  greater,  and  material  therefore  ought  to  be  so 
the  habitations  of  your  working  [>eople  cost  so  much.  It  is  cer- 
indisputable  fact  that  rents  are  double  here  what  they  are  in 


Chaibiian.  Our  people  think  that  the  labor  entering  into  the 

ion  of  houses  costs  them  more.    However,  I  should  not  like 

yen  away  from  your  thought.    There  is  the  fact  that  rents  are 

Witness.  \es.  In  other  resi>ects  I  think  the  opi>ortunities  for 
igmen  to  become  happy  and  prosperous  in  this  country  are  im- 
more  numerous  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

SUBPLUS  LABOB  IN  AMEBIOA. 

mea  complain  in  the  New  England  States  that  there  is  too 
itkkj  I  believe  that  if  they  were  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  their 
were,  they  would  be  in  the  fields  which  have  been  so  mu- 
provided  by  nature.     I  think  the  mistake  of  the  working 
here  is  that  they  cling  to  the  industries  in  which  so  much  skill 

Ohaibman.  These  men  you  find  glutting  the  market  here  are  not 
from  the  "forefathers"  you  speak  of,  but  come  almost  im- 
ly  from  the  labor  markets  of  Euroi>e,  and  so  keep  our  labor 
e  than  frdl.    That  is  the  renl  <lifticulty,  I  think,  in  the  way 
loa  labor  here,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  effect  a  removal  as 
the  new  supply  arrives. 

Witness.  May  I  ask  if  the  complaint  that  is  nuMle  as  to  labor 
fcooiplaint  of  the  particular  class  coming  hi^re!  as  immigrants  or 

whose  pai  tnts  have  l>een  here  for  two  or  three  geiiemtions  f 
iGHAnucAN.  It  is  most  largely  from  those  who  have  more  nnK^ntly 
Of  tha  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  before  us,  in  New 
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York,  for  instance,  the  minority  were  of  1        n  birth  or  mm 

the  children  of  foreign  parents,' bnt  uora  <  <  ai^fL  Itwaomj 
Bcldom  that  we  had  one  of  what  w<     1  be  a       icao  deoofilk^ 

fore  the  committee.  Bntldonot  a  l^  that  to  make  aoj  objeetta^ 
however  indirect,  to  the  immig:  s  coming  heore,  bdt  natardly  Af 
immigrant  arriving  in  this  countiy      fpB  somewhere  tai  the 


often,  being  an  operative  himself^       stays  here  permanently  poAML^ 
becanse  there  are  generally  more        ories  on  the  Atlantie  eoMt^  ill 
of  conrse  it  is  hanier  for  him  to  i    ch  land  where  he  ooidd  fitt^ 
cheap.    We  had  an  operative  here    ist  night  ttam  FUl  BiW|  «Mr  > 
described  his  condition  there,  and  said  it  was  like  that  of  a  tkmttii 
other  persons  in  Fall  Biver.    Mr.  He  vard,  who  has  Jest  beon  tHW^: 
ing,  brought  that  witness  here  and  vooohed  Ibr  his  idlabili&r*  w 
teS^  was  one  which  I  should  be  glad  to  believe  was  exoeplfanu  li  mt 
conutry  whatever,  and  yet  he  said  he  ras  here  aa  the  rapnmnMimm 
at  least  a  thonsaud  men.    These  hardships,  I  think,  oome  to  oar  wall 
ingmeu  very  largely  from  the  competition  of  tibe  laborera  whoaieMi* 
stantly  seeking  this  country  with  th<  ise  who  have  been  bote  a  UtH^ 
longer.    We  have  our  protective        sm  for  goodSi  bat  thatdottM^ 
protect  in  any  corresponding        \sn  uie  working  people  fipom  the 
petition  of  the  living  machine. 

UNNATTJBAL  STDTOLATIOir  BT  PBOKBOnOV. 

The  Witness.  I  think  if  you  did  y<  a  wonld  bring  npon 
ing  any  of  the  fruits  of  that  system  a  j^emeais  asjmat  aa  the 
which  your  manufacturers  are  now  i  offering.  One  of  the  ' 
arising  here,  out  of  your  development,  is,  that  yon  have 
velop^  your  industries ;  you  are  going  at  a  rate  that  ia  not 
you  are  forcing  all  around.*  On  this  very  question  of 
the  New  Eugland  States,  the  system  you  have  adopted  of  protcfllim 
your  textile  industries,  has,  of  course,  enabled  manufacturers  to  f^ 
very  large  profits  iu  a  short  time,  and  Las  attracted  employers  to  kwl 
au(i  it  has  at  last  develo[>ed  a  comi)etition  here  greater  than  welMf 
at  home  with  all  the  world  to  compete  with.  We  are  right  down  oalll 
ground.  We  are  thrown  on  the  fact  that  we  must  produce  a  i 
artistic  article  in  order  to  make  ourselves  felt  in  the  future  iu  Out 
kets  of  the  world.  That  is  the  only  outlet  for  us,  but  it  is  a  natoialtflj 
desirable  one. 

In  America,  as  testified,  I  think,  by  one  of  the  witnesses  this 
ing,  yon  have  continued  to  make,  rapidly,  a  material  which  is  not  of ( 
very  high  class,  or  not  of  the  highest  class;  you  have 
thing  to  quantity,  iu  order  to  make  profits.    All  this  vast  capitil 
all  parts  of  the  country  put  into  these  textile  fabrics  enters  ioU> 
tition ;  at  the  same  time  the  wages  remain  what  they  were 
first  e8tablishe<l  these  industries 

Q.  (Interix>sing.)  Or  they  have  increased. 

The  Witness.  When  you  have  been  doing  a  ** roaring"  trade. 
manufacturers  feel  now  that  their  capital  is  engaged  ooUectivehi^ 
vast  industry,  verv  creditably  conducted,  very  well  managed, sad ^ "" 
the  strictest  economy,  I  think,  regarding  all  labor-saving  contrii 
but  with  an  equally  palpable  waste  with  regard  to  raw  nuUwial 

PRODIGAL  WASTE  OF  RAW  MATERIAL  IN   AMEKIOA. 

In  this  country  waste  of  raw  materials  is  the  normal  conditiM 
things.    You  waste  your  forests,  your  metals,  your  food,  and  jonr< 
There  is  so  much  waste  here  that  it  is  not  noticed. 
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UOXNOE    WITH    WHICH    AMERICAN    MANUFACTURES  ARE  CON- 
DUCTED. 

in  regard  to  manafactaring  industries  as  a  whole,  they  are  con- 
Ibere  with  an  intelligence  and  success  that  I  think  eqnalsanything 
^  part  of  the  world ;  but  they  have  been  bnilt  up  on  this  artificial 
flu  This  simple  kind  of  work,  for  example,  of  making  printed 
I  calico  prints,  and  such  simple  iudustriea,  has  been  done  under 
active  system  which  has  brought  vast  capital  into  the  work ;  this 
I  must  make  some  kind  of  return^  and  the  general  competition 
berefore,  become  intense.  Then,  when  manufacturers  say,  ^^  We 
t  making  high  profits :  we  can  prove  to  you  that  we  are  not,^  the 
m  peopto,  accustomeu  to  a  certain  amount  of  wages,  complain 
key  must  not  take  less,  and  here  is  a  difficulty  that  can  only  be 
I  probably  by  much  bitter  experience  on  both  sides.  It  is  an  arti- 
Itftleof  things,  and  can  only  be  solved  by  natural  law. 

rlOCNTAL    INTERFERENCE    WITH    INDUSTRY   UNNATURAL,  EX- 
A8    TO    HOURS    OF    LABOR,    SANITARY    REGULATIONS,    AND 
IX  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

» not  think  it  is  possible  to  found  any  solid,  reasonable  argument 
POr  of  any  Government  interference  whatever  in  this  country  in 
|ito  your  working  population  other  than  that  which  we  have  in 
^"^ ;  that  is,  the  preservation  of  life,  sanitary  regulations  of  the 
iries,  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  labor  of 
iud  children. 

class  that  as  a  real  sanitary  regulation  f— A.  Yes;  it  is  all 

The  general  encouragement  given  by  Government  to  all  vol- 

^cAbrt  to  help  the  working  classes  is  the  most  important  thing ; 

16  secret  of  our  success  in  England.    We  have  an  almost  univer- 

»tented  class— contented,  I  mean,  with  the  form  of  Government 

industrial  conditions.    Government  has  simply  aided  other  en- 

by  establishing  museums  and  institutions  that  shall  directly 

Wj  benefit  the  working  classes.    This  voluntary  effort  has  in- 

^tbe   kindliest   sympathy   in   every  community,  and   that  has 

tiie  employers  and  their  laborers  together,  so  that  now  whether 

politics  or  social  affairs  we  meet  really  on  a  ground  common  to 


BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYES  EN  ENGLAND. 

(t  is  the  interoonrse  between  the  employers  of  labor  in  your 
and  the  working  people  f — A.  In  the  first  place  all  the  institn- 
the  aid  of  the  working  people  are  kept  up  by  the  employers — 
ipitals  and  dispensaries — to  give  cheap  meilical  advice,  and 
fioal  aid,  and  relief  in  time  of  need.    We  have  workingmen's 
^lished  by  philanthropic  people;  we  have  cofifee  houses  where 
igmen  oao  come  and  read.    Into  these  members  of  the  commit* 
ftom  time  to  time,  and  take  an  interest  in  the  young  people.    In 
clubs  we  have  various  means  of  bringing  all  the  classes 
klhy.    The  political  clubs  are  little  places  provided  for  meet- 
generally  the  leading  men  there  are  the  lea^ling  employers. 
apolitical  club  with  us  T — A.  Well,  ours  are  for  the  advance- 
neither  liben  I  or  conservative  interests.    They  do  a  great  deal 
They  enable  us  to  bring  the  classes  together,  and  altogether 
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our  life  in  England  is  tending  in  that  direction-  attentioii  oftte 
employers  of  industrial  labor  has  been  directed  w  it^  and  fhqr  an 
mingling  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  the  social  condition  of  the  worid^ 
people— down  to  the  very  bottom. 

DBMOC&AOT  IN  XHGIiAin). 

Q.  Yon  are  rapidly  approaching  the  condition  of  a  demoen^^i. 
We  are  a  democracy,  we  think,  in  many  respects,  now,  more  thaa  jn 
are ;  we  are  trying  to  solve  some  of  those  more  di£Bcalt  problems  oii 
are  related  to  political  economy,  and  related  to  a  fiur  day^  wofk  f»& 
fair  day's  wage,  by  showing  some  sympathy  and  attt^ntion  to  the 
ing  people,  of  course  this  is  done  more  in  some  places  than  in 
but  we  are  all  tending  in  that  direction. 

OOIfDITION  OF  AGBIOTTLTURAL  LABOBXB8  HT  BBGLABB. 

• 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  agricultural  laborer  t — A.  UndoQbtedljhakH- 
not  been  touched  yet  by  those  influences.  He  is  not  vet  under  the  !►  I 
fluence  of  our  public  spirited  men.  He  still  lives  nnder  the  pstiMilj 
of  the  countiy  parson,  and  in  the  employment,  of  coarse,  of  the 
squire.  The  school  boards  are  gradually  permeating  our  coutiji^] 
triers,  and  until  we  get  extended  franchise  among  the  term  laborair 
probably  shall  not  have  a  great  deal  done  for  the  agricaaltural 
All  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  in  twenty-five  years  his  wagM 
increased  from  a  starvation  point  to  the  possibility  of  Just  liviu 

Q.  How  numerous  is  that  portion  of  your  working  psflvk^ 
tivelyt — ^A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  figures. 

Q.  l^erhaps  one-half  t— A.  Oh,  I  should  think  not  more 
third. 

PBOGBESS  OF  WORKING  PEOPLE  EVEBTWHSBE. 

Q.  Takiuj?  the  working  people — the  common  people — of  this  worUftf 
you  have  observed  them,  using  the  word  "  world  "  in  that  resUidei 
sense  which  iiu))lies  some  civilization — bow  are  they  getting  on,  Iwttir 
or  worse! — A.  They  are  improving  all  round,  every  way. 

EFFECTS  OF  EMANCIPATION   IN  RUSSIA  ON  THE  WOBKINO  CUM, 

Q.  You  speak  of  Russia.  How  are  they  getting  on  there  f— A.  Ill 
working  people  of  Kussia  are  of  course  immensely  igiproved  mM 
than  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth — in  conseqiienoe  of  eiiiaiidpi>] 
tion.  I  was  there  before  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  and 
things  were  going  on,  and  I  have  had  opportunities  of  going  IM] 
since.  I  have  very  interesting  industrial  arrangements  in  Rnsrii. 
know  what  has  been  the  benefit  of  that  wonderful  thing,  emanripilifl^l 

AMERICA  THE   LEAST  GOVEBNED  COUNTBY  IN  TUB  WOBID. 


The  American  workman  (coming  back  to  that  question) 
think,  look  more  to  his  own  self-help  and  the  agencies  in  society 
are  gradually  developing  for  his  benefit  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
than  to  any  legislative  action.     I  do  not  see  bow  it  is  possible  for 
Government  of  this  country  to  interfere  any  mora  than  our 
ment  has  done.     IIa])pi]y  in  this  country — I  can  sc^  it  as  I  go 
you  are  the  least  governed  country  in  the  world — and  that  is  yoor 
glory ;  you  are  the  least  controlled. 
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PATKBNAL  GOTXBHlOBirr  NOT  DS8IBABLB. 

I  think  the  working  claMee  would  make  a  great  mistake  if  they  be- 

tto  seek  for  paternal  government  in  the  Bepablic,  if  the  paternal 
ire  fthouhl  involve  helping  them  otherwise  than  as  I  have  already 
idicated.  If  it  came  to  be  a  question  of  granting  them  money  every 
Mk  I  do  not  think  in  the  long  ran  they  would  benefit  by  it. 

^  DUTY  OF  THB  WSALTHT  0LA8SB8  TOWARD  LABOR. 

jil  think  what  you  require  here  is  a  larger  interest  in  the  working 
■MS  by  your  wealthier  people.  You  require  more  institutions  for 
Mr  intellectual  epjoyment,  for  their  entertainment  and  their  recrea- 
pi ;  you  require  lesa  hours  of  labor  certainly. 

RXDUOTION  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  NE0B88ART. 

think  yon  ought  to  reduce  your  hours  of  labor  to  nine ;  it  would  be 

Uie  benefit  of  the  whole  country,  em))loyers  and  employed — so  as  to 

ftiU,  solid  half  holiday  each  week  for  the  entire  mass  of  the 

ig  people.    They  would  ei\joy  family  life  more,  and  would  have 

tomptation  to  indulge  in  vicious  habits. 

AlOSRIOA'S  NEBD  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

in  your  common-school  system,  by  introilucing  industrial  edu- 

side  by  side  with  intellectual  education  (and  it  would  not  hurt  in- 

education,  but  would  help  it),  you  would  have  a  larger  num- 

of  people  who  would  be  willing  to  go  out  into  the  far  West,  and, 

Ig  the  forces  of  nature,  subdue  them  in  a  territory  that  is  appar- 

onlimited  and  as  rich  as  it  is  boundless.    All  that  spirit  would  be 

[  by  these  simple  changes,  which  would  be  very  easy  to  make. 

Id  only  require  probably  the  resolution  to  do  it,  and  it  would  be 

FATORABLB  SITUATION  OF  AHERIGAN  WORKINGMEN. 

all  oilier  respects  the  working  classes  of  this  country  are  infinitely 
sitiuited  tiian  any  people  abroad.    They  have  in  their  form  of 
iment  oo  hinderances  of  any  kind,  either  from  tnidition  or  feudal- 
tiiey  ean  require  land  easier — it  is  almost  given  away  in  many 
of  this  country.    They  have  an  equality  among  themselves  and 
JOTMnen  and  managers  that  you  do  not  see  in  any  part  of  the 
I  am  particularly  struck  by  the  respect  which  the  managers 
fJtaramen  here  seem  to  have  for  their  workmen,  the  civility  the}'  show 
i;  all  of  these  are  advantages  to  the  workingmen,  apart  from  their 
ligbtSy  which,  of  oourse,  are  universally  admitted  here;  all  these 
op  a  social  condition  superior  to  anything  we  have  in  England. 
if  the  working  people  were  only  by  their  habits  to  show  that  they 
kpable  of  taking  the  advantages  ofifcred  them  by  nature  and  by 
institutions,  they  ought  to  be  the  happiest  and  most  prosper- 
mia in  the  world.    Government  nee<l  do  nothing  more  for  them, 
bat  society  requires  to  do  a  great  deal  more  for  them. 
Does  any  other  observation  occur  to  you  T — A.  Well,  no;  but  1 
lid  I  have  given  you  a  rather  rambling  statement. 
Puos.  You  have  ma<le  a  very  remarkalile  contribution,  sir,  to 
of  information.    I  do  not  know  of  anything  now  al>out  which, 
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for  my  part,  I  should  il«flire  to  inquire  further.    Yoa  haw  ooven 
ground  remarkiibly  well. 

The  Cbaibh&n.  I  think  you  have  done  more  for  onr  fomitiy  t 
yon  had  sent  over  your  navy  here,  and  we  had  itunk  it. 

ENGLISH   PBIDE   Hi   AMBRIOAK   PB0GBE88. 

The  W1TKKS8.  1  think  Bngliind  i«  prowing  year  by  year  into 
ing  of  pride  and  Hatinfactjon  in  reifart)  to  all  your  prodncta.  "Q 
nojealuuHy  of  feeling.  Vta  like  to  emulate,  and  we  like  to  bold  on 
and  we  think  we  arc  ttupei'ior  yet  in  Home  reepectB ;  but  we  t*) 
obBerratioo  of  the  Miperior  excellence,  oriffinalily,  and  funeral  pr 
which  itt  manifested  (bmnghoui  all  those  industries  wliieb  arc  to 
tain  extent  competing  with  onr  own.  My  only  fear  for  them  is  tbi 
you  are  in  uuch  exeellent  form,  you  have  learned  your  lesMW  a 
and  the  meuhanical  genius  of  your  countri,'  is  so  f^eat— it  is  a 
nature,  of  Pi'ovidoue&— that  when  you  do  strike  down  all  yourwal 
barriers  and  tloml  the  world  with  your  products,  the  oonsequenec 
be  rather  irifflcult  for  us  to  fHoe. 

The  Ohaibman.  Bat  there  are  abtMit  I,500,0U0,00O  of  people  : 
world,  and  we  can  probably  all  get  along  by  each  man  eoottil 
vbat  he  ean.  I  thliiK  the  feeling  now  throughout  the  worhl  i 
England  and  the  Vnlte«l  States  are  one  jieople.  I  tbink  the  dUTei 
between  the  peojile  of  tbe  two  countries  are  almost  obsolete ;  a 
time  passes,  the  two  nations  bt^coinc  more  alike.  1  feel  that  the 
meut  yoa  have  given  ns  to-day,  read  as  it  will  be  universally  tbt 
ODt  this  coontry,  will  prove  ti>  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  contrib 
wbich  the  committee  has  received — valuable  to  us  certainly,  an 
sibly  your  obsen'atious  in  onr  country'  may  be  of  some  use  to  yoa 
peo|ilf.     At  li'iist  we  hope  so. 

Tin-  Wn  isi:ss.  Of  that  I  have  no  doubt. 

The  Chaibman.  It  will  do  our  i>eople  good  to  aee  their  foalts  1 
have  seen  them,  and  I  am  sure  they  cannot  be  more  complimented 
yoD  have  <»mplimented  them. 

FAILURE  OP  AMEEICAN   SOCIETT   IN   ITS  DUTY  TOWARD    LAB 

The  Witness.  I  have  beard  a  gentleman  say  here  tbat  corpon 
were  not  distinguished  for  their  sympathy.  That  is  tme,  and  d 
why  I  point  out  that  society  in  America,  in  all  the  great  oenten  > 
dnstry,  bas  a  duty  laid  npoii  it  that  I  think  it  is  not  performing  ii 
fidl  aenae  of  its  responsibilities.  In  these  great  corporations  tbea 
are  held,  I  preNume,  by  wealthy  persons  representing  probably  (be 
are  of  your  cities,  und  ]>robably  m-cupying  public  positione.  It  * 
be  a  very  simjtle  matter  for  any  of  those  corporations  to  appn^i 
by  their  shareholders,  fn)m  year  to  year,  such  amount  of  money  m 
might  wish  to  appropriate  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  i>eople. 

And  if  public  opinion  in  this  coiiutry  were  directed  toward  thei 
ioration  of  the  condition  of  the  workiug  classes  all  around,  it  1 
Dot  be  an  uucomm<ui  thing  for  certitin  sums  of  money,  probably  1 
year,  to  be  given  for  their  benefit.  That  is  not  uncommon  vili 
We  are  tending  somewhat  ourselves,  you  know,  to  turning  all  ow 
cems  into  joint  st(H;k  companies ;'  but  I  am  very  happy  to  be  ik 
say  that  wu  often  find  that  spirit  of  humanity  among  onr  oorpoitii 
aot  80  much,  perhaps,  as  with  individuals — but  there  is  cuiiuiig,  '■ 
and  more,  to  be  an  aokuowledgment  of  the  fact  th»t  aoy  ewpkqia 


A 
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e  daaa  of  peoi  e  is  b  to  regard  those  people  on  the  social  side, 
rail  as  the  industrial  t 

be  Chaibxaic.  I  :  i        there  is  the  great  faalt  of  this  ooontry ; 

I  whether  among  indiridaals  or  corporations  the  contest  for  the  dol- 
tMlf  has  been  so  sharp  that  people  have  forgotten  all  aboat  the 
MDity  by  which  they  hare  got  it.  The  feeling  that  humanity  has 
I  disre^u^ed  is  getting  to  be  very  strong  among  working  people. 
I  getting  to  be  felt  more  and  more  and  must  be  heeded.  If  not 
led  willingly,  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense,  we  shall  find  condi- 
I  arising  that  will  compel  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
king  people. 

io  not  think,  ftom  what  you  state  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
pb  in  England,  that  you  would  listen  with  any  patience  to  some  <^ 
hich  we  have  heard,  and  yet  they  are  very  exceptional.  The 
for  them  ought  not,  however,  to  exist.  They  could  exist  only 
those  who  have  an  abundance  of  means  and  are  in  close  con- 
(with  the  working  people  have  forgotten  that  these  workers,  like 
hielves,  are  human  beings.  It  is  a  shame  that  we  have  to  listen  to 
fi  of  the  tales  which  have  been  told  uk  and  told  us  with  truth.  It 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  wealth,  and  I  think  that  we  must  ex- 
fthat  the  humanitarian  element  is  likely  to  develop  itself  among 
of  people.  Indeed,  it  is  already  exhibiting  itself.  Many  of 
orations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  turning  their  attention  to 
of  the  question,  and  industry  is  going  to  be  more  and  more 
upon  humanitarian  principles  by  the  controllers  of  capitaL 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  19, 1883. 
i»Attf.«g  H.  Daltoh  examined. 

By  the  CHAIBMA3I : 

ifBaitioo.  Where  do  yon  reside  T — Ajiswer.  In  Boston. 
Ip  What  is  your  bmdnessT — A.  Cotton  manufacturing  and  calico 
'  ig;  the  management  of  cotton  manufactures. 
For  what  companies,  and  where  are  they  located  T — A.  I  am  treas- 
the  American  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Lowell,  and  president 
Atlantic  Cotton  Mills  at  Lawrence  and  some  other  cotton  mills 
it  parts  of  5ew  England. 


0OHPITIO5  OF  C0TT05  MANUFACTURE  ET  AMERICA. 

What  is  the  condition,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  cotton  manufaet- 
this  country  t    I  have  reference  to  the  amount  of  production  and 
for  the  production. — A.  The  production  1  believe  to  be  at 
mm.    The  market  is  in  por>rer  condition  than  we  have  known 
several  years.    There  is  a  large  consumption,  but  at  very  low 

do  yoa  find  your  market  Y — A.  We  market  our  goods  in  al- 

State  and  Territory  of  the  Uni<m,  but  we  consider  the  Mis- 

Yalkjasthe  great  conKunier — the  Weintfrn,  Southwei^teni,  and 

States.    Our  goods  go  to  every  part  uf  the  United  States, 

tl  em  market  is  also  supplied  T — A.  Yes. 

yoa  send      v  «oc      to  other  countries  T-  A.  A  very  few — a  very 

i  t. 
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NEED  OF  A  FOREiaN  MARKET. 

Q.  Do  you  onisider  it  of  much  importauce  to  the  American  manoCMl' 
nrers  of  cotton  goods  to  be  put  in  a  condition  to  find  an  outlet  into  for- 
eign countries  for  their  manufactures  f — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  highly 
important  for  the  future. 

Q.  You  have  reflected  upon  moat  X)hases  of  the  questions  relating  to 
the  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures.  We  should  like  to  have  yooridei 
as  to  the  conditions  tiiat  ought  to  be  brought  about,  and  the  vay  in 
which  they  could  be  brought  about,  if  it  occurs  to  yon,  in  onler  that  the 
foreign  market  may  be  secured  for  this  8ur|>lus  of  American  mannfitti- 
ures,  so  that  the  latent  capacity  to  manufacture  more  may  be  exeidied 
and  employment  given  to  our  people. 

ENGLAND'S  METHODS   OF   MAINTAINING   AND  INOREASINO   HgB  XAI- 

KETB. 

A.  It  is  not  a  question  that  I  have  studied  sufficiently  in  detail  to  give 
you  any  opinion  that  would  be  of  value.  I  have  supposed  genenl^y 
that  any  foreign  distribution  of  American  cotton  fabrics  would  be  d 
slow  gn)wth  to  bo  secured,  and  must  accompany  the  general  develop- 
ment  of  our  foreign  commerce.  As  we  observe  the  success  of  Eugfaol 
in  distributing  her  goods,  we  find  that  the  Govenimeut  keejM  a  largB 
army  and  a  large  navy,  and  in  every  possible  way  encourages  comma- 
nication  between  England  and  all  ])arts  of  the  civilized  and  semi- 
civilize<l  world  where  she  can  introduce  her  manufactures.  She  in  ad- 
mirably represented  by  intelligent  officials.  If  they  are  found  to  ba 
competent,  they  are  steadily  advanced  in  dignity  and  importance,  ap- 
])Iyiug  information  to  manufacturers  at  home,  which  is  disseminatii 
throughout  England,  protecting  her  routes  of  communication  a)»niad, 
and  of  <*()urse  bringing  back  t'orcigii  j)ro<Iucts  to  Kngiand.  Tli;iti>ao 
important  rleiiK'nt  in  distrihutiiiglieroNvii  gooilsto  tlu\seothern»uiitnt^ 
Tliat  has  hren  done  «luriii«j:  \\\v  last  .'*.0  or  40  or  50  vears,  as  v<m  are 
awaiv,  and  has  amazingly  increased  tlie  connnercc  of  England — imprf- 
redeiitlv  so  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  English  (Tovernmeiit  ba* 
always  shown  itself  favorable  to  doing  all  it  Ciui  possibly  aeonnpli>h 
with  its  army  and  navy  and  diplomatic  corps  to  extend  its  cnimiierm 
it  s(»eTns  to  me  thai  America  mnst  have  communication  with  \Uv  worM 
before  she  can  expect  to  occiij>y  her  proper  relations  to  the  coiunnrivi^ 
the  worhl,  or  to  establish  very  large  commercial  relations  with  lon-:jB 
eonntiies. 

Q.  It  sn<*h  means  of  <'ominnnication  existed,  practically,  mnlfr  ibe 
]»atronage,  control,  and  protection  of  our  own  Governnu*nT.  ili»  vi< 
think  you  would  be  ahle  to  ex]K)rt  to  any  considerable  extent  in  vihit 
line  of  manufacture,  all  other  conditions  remaining  the  samef 

ADVANTAtiKS   or  J:N(xJ.AND  OVKK   NKW  KNGLANl)   IN  MANUFACIIBE- 

COAL. 

A.  No,  sir.  1  mink  the  other  conditi(»ns  would  gra«luallv  niodifj 
themselves  to  nu-ct  the  <'ompetition  of  the  British  mannfactimT.  11' 
has  certain  pii.v^^ical  advantages  over  the  American  manulMcliinT. i> 
least  in  this  |».irt  of  tlie  <-ountrv.     I  confine  mv  remarks  to  cuTten  ^^3D 

I  •  •  , 

ufacturcrs.  Tije  ;:ri*at  a«lv.inia;,^4*  that  England  ]>ossesses  over  ^t• 
England  in  those  |»ailii-ulars  is  in  her  cheap  coal.  <  VkiI.  of  i*oarv, rfi 
ters  into  ever>  change  of  structure,  and  the  higher  the  grade  of  id*d'* 
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n  the  more  heat  aud  the  more  coal  are  required,  and  at  every  step 
and  has  her  cheap  coal,  raised  firequently,  as  1  have  seen  it,  within 
m  mile  or  a  mile  of  her  furnaces,  the  very  furnaces  that  consume 
oal.  New  England  brings  her  coal  through  four  or  five  or  six  hun- 
Bfles  of  distance. 

OHEAP  LABOB  IN  ENOLAND. 

Id  other  positive  advantagres  that  England  possesses  to-day  over 
llean  mannfacturers,in  competing,  is  the  lower  price  of  her  labor; 
ttat  is  temporary*.  The  price  of  Isibor  may  advance  there  or  de- 
Id  here,  or  it  it  may  come  to  be  equalized;  but  there  are  certain 
IdaI  conditions  that  no  legislation  and  no  change  in  prices  will 
MKne  entirely. 

I  a  manufacturer  and  person  interested,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
ting  his  life  to  developing -American  manufactures,  I  would  say 
ifor  a  great  many  years  the  whole  idea  was  to  secure  the  trade  of 
leioa.    Even  that  has  not  entirely  been  secuixnl.    There  are  some 

fcDf  cotton  manufacture  that  are  still  supplie<l  from  abroad— of 
ler  grades — where  the  raw  material,  so-called,  is  a  very  small 
It  hi  uie  value,  and  where  the  value  is  chiefly  labor,  such  as  very 
ming  of  laces  and  the  ver^'  finest  kinds  of  cotton  goods.  They 
imported,  so  that  we  have  not  absolutely  secured  our  own  conn- 
oar  own  manufactures. 

^srousH  smppiNa  an  aid  to  enolish  manufactuses. 

the  methods  which  could  be  a<lopted  for  introducing  our  goods 

Ign  oonntries  and  contesting  with  the  English  and  Germans  in 

I  must  confess  I  have  not  given  the  subject  much  atten- 

Bat  it  is  clear  that  England  has  great  advantages  in  her  com- 

m  with  every  part  of  the  world  where  consumers  could  be 

'oia  are  connected  with  the  working  people  generally  in  the  cot- 

in  the  woolen  business.    How  do  you  find  their  condition  as  a 

there  any  grievances  or  hard8hi)>s,  or  causes  of  general  com- 

to  year  knowledge,  among  them ;  if  so,  what  are  they,  and  what 

HUB  can  you  make  to  the  committee  in  connection  with  the  labor 

prdperly  so-called  f 

•CONDITION  OP  OPERATIVES  IN  AMERICA. 

it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  to  observe  the 
of  their  operatives  very  closely,  to  see  whether  they  are  in  a 
condition  of  health;  whether  they  are  contented  to  remain,  in- 
shifting  from  place  to  place;  whether  their  general  condition  oi 
is  snch  as  makes  the  property  safe.    In  the  field  of  my  observa- 
most  say  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  ciiuses  of  dissatisfaction 
at  present,  and  when  cases  have  arisen  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
the  employer  and  the  employed,  it  has  generally  been  upon 
itions,  not  general  questions — not  such  questions  as  even  the 
of  a  State  could  deal  with  wisely  or  efifectually,  but  generally 
arising  from  differences  of  opinion  of  a  local  character  that 
overcome  and  adjusted. 

IN   LOWELL    SAVINGS    BANKS    EQUAL    TO    THE    CO>IBINED 
CAPITAL  OF  ALL  THE  LOWELL  COTTON   MILLS. 

p.^Mjperity  of  the  neople  at  Lowell,  for  instance — taking  that  as 
typicn}  town  of  New  England,  which  has  grown  to  l]^  a  great 
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manofactaring  center  entirely  on  accoant  of  its  water-power^l  vmU 
ftay  as  one  item  of  the  property  accnmulated  there,  that  the  depoatt  ii 
the  savings  banks  are  equal  to-day  to  the  capital  stock  of  idl  theoottoi 
mills  in  lx>well. 

Q.  How  largely  are  they  owned  by  those  who  earn  wages  in  tkaie 
corporations  f 

PEOPOBTION  OF  OPERATIVES'  DEPOSITS  IN  LOWELL  SAYINGS  Bim 

A.  That  necessarily  is,  to  a  considerable  degree,  a  matter  of  estimafee; 
but  the  best  estim<ite8  that  I  can  get  vary  from  75  per  cent,  to  87)  ps 
cent.,  as  coming  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  pay-rolls  of  the  eoipO' 
rations. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  fair  to  suppose,  when  you  take  into  account  titf 
the  deposits  are  greater  than  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporations,  ad 
the  portion  owned  by  operatives  and  earned  in  the  mills  is  75  or  80  ps 
cent.,  that  this  portion  owned  by  the  operatives  is  probably  equivihit 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation f — A.  No,  sir;  I  shooikl  tUA 
not. 

Q.  It  would  fall  somewhat  short  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  it  would  not  be  a  great  difference ! — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  would  Ml 
be  a  great  difference.  The  coincidence  of  these  two  sams  w  a  noi 
incident. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  curious  incident,  though,  and  seems  probabtoyta 
your  statement,  that  the  ofteratives  have  the  means,  if  they  eboMtoM 
apply  them,  to  buy  out  tlie  corporations  themselves  t 

STOCK  m  LOWELL  CORPORATIONS   OWNED  BY  OPEBATITK 

A.  Well,  they  do  own  more  or  less  of  the  stock  of  the  oorpontMi^ 

aside  from  their  deposits  in  the  banks;  that  is  not  the  only  ]m)p«tr 
that  tliey  own.  Tliere  is  a  vast  anionnt  of  jn'operty  that  theyowB. 
For  instance,  on( -filtli  of  the  ('apital  stoek  of  the  Merriniae  Mannfiirt- 
nrin<r  Conii)any,  at  the  last  time  that  I  observed  it,  was  oirwd  ii 
Lowell,  and  that  has  been  bought  1'rom  time  to  time.  None  of  it  w* 
owned  ori^rinally  in  Lowrll. 

Q.  I  nnderstood  you  to  say  that  some  of  it  was  owned  by  opeintirBi 
in  the  mills  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  find  the  stock  of  the  cori)oration  a  ])aying  investment  t 

SAVINGS  banks'  LOANS   TO   MANUFACTURERS. 

A.  I  sliouhl  think  it  is  j::enerally  the  highly-paid  operatives, such  oinf* 
tiv(\s  as  overseers  and  snbordinate  su])eriiitendents  that  would  own  iU* 
far  as  it  may  be  owned  :imon.i»:  o])eratives,  iKM-ause  the  stock  of  tb«<M 
eompanies  was  j)lae«'d  nt  $1,000  a  shaiv,  and  most  of  these  8tock*«« 
>?1,<M)0,  and  it  is  ratlicr  a  lar^^e  snm  for  the  common  oi>erativf».  Ihnt 
fore  tiiey  sec»k  natnrally  the  savin«j:s  banks  for  de])Osit ;  but  indinertly 
they  are  i)er<)iiiin;r  in«(»r(^sted  in  the  eori)onitions,  l>eeause  the  corpfli*' 
tions  nse  and  employ  a  ;:reat  deal  of  this  savin<^s-bank  money.  lti*» 
v(»ry  favorit<'  loan  on  the  part  of  the  savinjjs  bank  to  secure  the  pip* 
of  thest*  corporations. 

STKIKES. 

i}.  Have  yon  had  oc<'asion  to  observe*  strikes  and   any  of  tbt*  cao.^ 
of  strikes  in  Now  Kn;;hind  in  thirty  years? — A.   1  have  lH*en  iH'iN^oill? 
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roed  in  only  two  or  three  strikes,  I  think,  all  of  them  arising  from 
B&t  canses — ^two  of  them  at  any  rate.  The  lirst  one  that  I  recall 
DC  that  lasted  two  or  three  days  only,  and  was  entirely  dae  to 
iitfaction  of  the  operatives,  arising  from  the  removal  of  a  snper- 
lent.  It  lasted  less  than  forty -eight  hours,  I  think.  Another  one 
B  the  depressed  period  of  1857,  when  it  was  felt  necessary  to  re- 
Oke  production  of  the  mills,  and  all  the  operatives  were  required 
piested — it  was  suggested — that  they  should  work  four  days  in  a 
,  I  think,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  one  portion  of  the  opera- 
Monging  to  the  trades-unions,  whose  rules  were  very  strict,  struck, 
Ifosed  to  accede  to  the  rules  applied  to  the  others  of  the  opera- 
Another  strike  was  from  some  detail  in  the  change  of  working 
.which  was  misapprehended,  I  think,  as  it  turned  out,  by  the 
BTes,  and  it  lasted  two  or  three  days.  In  thirty  years  those  have 
me  only  strikes  that  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with. 
0lrikes  have  not  been  frequent  in  ^ew  England? — A.  No,  sir; 
lie  rare.  It  is  hardly  an  element  in  considering  the  mannfaotur- 
ANestsof  New  England. 
b  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  yon  to  state  f 

STATE  LEGISLATION   BEGABDING  LABOR. 

We  are  called  upon  frequently  when  appeals  are  before  the  legis- 
pi^when  factory  acts  are  being  considered  by  the  committees — to 
pHdence,  and  we  find  that  the  various  interests — supposed  or  actual 
Its  of  operatives  are  constantly  being  consideriHl.  Before  these 
■tees  of  the  local  legislature  we  find  intelligent  attention  given 
pe  questions,  and  committees  are  capable  of  securing  every  va- 
information  from  every  source,  directly  from  the  oi>erativesand 
management,  as  well  as  from  the  public  in  general  and  from 
indirectly  connected  with  manufacturing  interests,  such  ais  the 
leers  and  that  class  of  persons.  The  legislatures  of  the  dififerent 
igland  States,  however,  arrive  at  dififerent  conclusions  in  regard 
^«ame  questions.  Massachusetts  is  in  advance  in  many  points, 
Uy  in  the  hours  of  lalK)r,  which  have  been  restricted  here  much 
m  they  have  in  other  States  of  New  England.  It  has  not 
wise  to  the  legislatures  of  other  States  to  put  the  same  restric- 
the  hours  of  labor  as  Massachusetts  has  put. 

INCONGRUITY  OP  NATIONAL  LABOR  LAWS. 

fore  occurs  to  me  that  any  general  law  of  the  United  States  Oov* 
with  regard  to  hours  of  labor  and  other  things — sanitary  mat- 
instance — ^though  they  might  work  wt^ll  for  one  or  two  States — as 
tte  like  Massachusettis  or  New  Hampshire,  for  example — might 
unfortunate  for  the  interests  of  other  States,  such  as  California 
We  have  felt  that  there  art*  not  un frequently  bills  pro{x>8ed 
islature  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  class— of  the 
class — that  had  better  not  l)e  passed  ;  that  the  relations  be- 
16  industrial  class  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  organize  and 
the  general  scheme  had  l>etter  be  as  simple  and  elastic  as 
I  had  nothing  in  my  mind  to  suggest  that  would  bo  of  any 
the  committee  in  regard  to  any  general  laws  as  far  as  New 
is  concerned,  and  especially  Massa<*,husetts. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  October  19,  UO. 

James  Trant  examined. 

• 

Tbe  Chairman.  I  nnderstand  yon  have  something  which  yoa  dwn 
to  Btate  to  tbe  committee. 

Tbe  Witness.  I  wanted  to  say  that  I  was  at  the  South  latdy,ii 
North  Garoliua,  for  a  few  weeks,  and  a  cotton  mannfhcturer  thoe  told 
me  tbat  be  worked  children  in  his  business  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  ka 
worked  himself  I  have  forgotten  how  many  hours  j  thathekeptaston 
and  paid  bis  people  in  store  goods.  I  asked  him  what  if  a  pcm 
wanted  to  buy  goods  in  some  other  store,  and  he  said  if  be  dki  be 
would  be  struck  oii'  tbe  pay-rolls.  He  kept  a  mill  in  Deep  Biver,  Bn- 
dolpb  County,  North  Carolina.  That  is  tbe  reason  the  South  is  torn- 
peting  with  the  mills  here.  They  hire  minors  and  pay  their  help  ontrf 
store  pay.    He  told  me  he  made  20  per  cent,  interest  on  his  moncj. 

By  Mr.  Puon : 

Question.  What  is  his  name  t — Answer.  I  cant  give  his  name,  botHi 
mill  is  on  Deep  Eiver,  I  think  it  is  called.    He  kept  a  ooondy  ilon 

tbere,  and  he  told  me  that. 

Hy  tbe  Chaibman  : 

Q.  He  is  a  manufacturer  and  also  keeps  a  country  store  t — ^A.  Tal 

Q.  Cotton  or  woolen  manufacture f — A.  Cotton  yam. 

Q.  How  many  bands  does  he  employ  f — A.  I  judge  about  70  or  M 
Tbat  is  what  be  told  me ;  tbat  is  all  I  know  about  it-.  I  only  got  it  6m 
bis  own  words.  I  wasn't  in  bis  mill.  Speaking  about  the  Ewttn 
mills,  1  say  tbat  down  South  they  don't  pay  any  money,  probablj. 

Mr.  PuoH.  We  will  find  tbat  all  out  before  we  get  through.  Wewl 
not  take  hearsay  testimony  on  it. 

Tbe  Witness.  Tbat  is  what  be  told  me. 

Mr.  Puon.  I  know  tliat  is  not  true ;  tbat  any  man  would  noi  sUa 
what  lie  stated  to  you  if  he  were  i)ut  on  tbe  stand.  It  is  not  the  fMt, 
and  tbat  will  be  shown  by  tbe  proof  taken  by  this  committee. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  19, 1883. 
Charles  J.  Chance,  Jr.,  examined. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

Qnestion.  AVhere  do  you  live! — Answer.  In  Somerville,  Ma^s. 

Q.  AVhat  is  your  business! — A.  I  am  a  currier;  have  worked  dome  tf 
tanninj^,  but  ani  a  journeyman  currier. 

Q.  AVho  do  you  work  for  at  present  I — A.  For  Keubler,  at  North  Ga* 
l)rid<xt*. 

Q.  How  many  men  work  with  you  for  him  f — A.  At  present  there« 
Q\f^h\  men  in  the  shop. 

Q.  Is  then*  nuuh  business  done  by  curriers,  or  in  tbewayrfyo* 
trade  there? — A.  Yes.     1  have  not  been  lon^r  in  tbe  shop. 

Q.  You  havf  learned  the  trade, have  you? — A.  Yes;  I  servcdmyi 
at  it,  and  leariuMl  th<'  trade  thorouj^hly. 

Q.  And  you  work  at  it  now  for  a  living:? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE   tanners'   and   CURRIERS'   UNION  OF   M ASS ACHU SETTS. 

Q.  Are  you  <M)nnee<ted  with  any  labor  union? — A,  YeSj  sir. 
Q.  What  is  it  t — A.  Tbe  Tanuers'  and  Currien'  Union  of 
setts. 
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|»  How  many  membern  are  there  in  that  organization  f — A.  About 

lb;  over  2,000 1  woald  miy.    It  is  a  new  organization,  not  long  in  ex- 

ooe.    It  haa  been  in  existence  only  nine  months. 

|»  There  have  been  such  organizations  of  your  trade  in  other  States, 

ippoae  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

|.  How  many  of  them  are  ther^— you  are  organized  by  States,  I  pre- 

laf — A.  Well,  that  1  don't  know;  I  couldn't  answer  that  qnestioiL 

|i  How  many  lodges  of  curriers,  or  organizations  corresponding  to 

ts,  are  there  in  the  country  f — A.  That  I  couldn't  answer. 

L  About  how  many  curriers  are  there  in  the  country,  do  you  think  t — 

I  suppose  about  20,000  tanners  and  curriers. 

^  Your  trade  is  that  of  tanner  and  currier  f— A.  The  trade  is  tan- 

j^and  curriers ;  yes,  sir.    In  some  places  they  have  a  oombination 

Iran  tanning  and  currying  both. 

|i  Do  you  suppose  one-half  of  the  tanners  and  curriers  of  the  coun- 

|Hre  included  in  organizations  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  yet,  through  fear ; 

is  one-half  of  them  that  are  afraid  to  join  any  organization. 

Are  nearly  all  of  them  that  live  in  Massachusetts  included  in  the 

ihnsetts  organization  f — A.  No,  sir. 

But  there  are  about*2,300  yon  S£^  T — A.  About  2,000 ;  it  is  some- 
over  2,000 ;  but  say  2,000  for  certain. 

Where  ^re  those  2,000,  mainly  f — A.  Eleven  branches  of  the  union 
kted  in  Boston,  Koxbury,  Charlestown,  Somerville,  Salem,  Wo- 

SloDeham,  and  Chelsea. 

^BLAOILLISTED  "  FOB  ORGANIZING  A  TRADE  UNION. 

Ton  have  something  to  say  to  the  committee ;  you  may  proceed  to 

it  DOW. — A.  Before  1  commence  on  anything  for  the  committee  I 

state  that  I  am  in  a  position  now,  but  having  taken  an  active 

forming  the  curriers'  union,  I  have  been  either  black-listed  or 

ing  of  that  sort,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to  ob- 

[work,  until  this  last  two  weeks,  when  I  managed  to  get  into  a  place 

they  had  either  never  beard  my  name  or  not  known  as  much 

the  union  matters  ivs  other  shops  had  known.    When  I  started  in, 

union  matter,  I  wa8  fairly  situated  in  my  family  and  home.    Since, 

I  have  had  to  run,  and  have  run,  in  debt  for  that  reason.     I 

been  known  as  a  good  workman,  and  never  had  any  bother  in  that 

The  matter  to  be  bnmght  before  this  committee  I  suppose 

(Interiiosing.)  Before  you  come  to  that,  let  us  know  more  partic- 

about  your  connection  with  the  union,  and  in  what  way  it  has 

in  your  failure  to  get  work ;  when  did  you  commence  these 

and  what  did  you  do  by  way  of  organization  ;  where  were  you 

began  T — A.  Here  in  Boston. 
^ell,  what  did  you  do  Y — A.  I  started  in  speaking  for  the  men 
the  organization. 

Jug  to  them  in  public  meetings  f — A.  Yes,  some  of  them, 
calling  meetings  yourself,  with  others,  I  suppose  f — A.  Yes, 
meetings, 
lere  did  you  call  your  first  meeting  f — A.  The  first  one  that  I 
myself  was  in  Charlestown. 
lere— in  what  building  or  hallf — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you 
the  name  of  the  hull. 

[ow  many  were  prei^ent  T — A.  Theiti  wert^  present  28, 
of  your  trade  f — A.  All  of  my  trade :  yes. 

did  you  do — what  did  yor  say  to  them  f — A.  I  didn't  say  a 

J4-CI 8 (5  LAW) 
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great  deal.    I  gave  them  rales  of  organization  of  the  nnion,  as 
founded  before  I  got  into  it,  and  encouraged  them  to  join — ^to  1 
branch  of  the  organization  in  Charlestown — which  they  did. 

Q.  What  reason  did  yon  give  them  for  forming  such  an  organic 
— A.  The  reason  we  gave  was  that  we  may  possibly  get  the  men 
gether ;  that  they  would  come  to  a  fair  understanding  between 
selves,  and  that  in  time  we  may  regulate  the  prices  of  wages  more  < 
than  at  the  present  time. 

ORGANIZATION  AVOIDS  STRIKS8. 

Q.  How  could  you  do  that ! — A.  We  could  do  it,  and  have  d 
since  the  organization  has  been  started ;  done  it  in  sevend  plaee 
unanimous  movement  of  men,  i\ot  in  any  hard  manner,  as  bystr 
anything  of  that  kind  :  there  has  been  no  severity  used  by  any  of 
but  it  was  done  in  a  legal  manner,  by  the  men  waiting  on  the  fin 
coming  to  a  settlement  with  them  before  there  was  any  ehai 
strikes. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  strikes  ! — A.  There  was  one  strike  inO 
town  shortly  after  the  organization  was  form%d.  The  proprietors 
place,  Hubbard,  Buzzell  &  Blake  made  an  attempt  at  rednet 
wages  and  a  demand  for  more  work.  The  men  refused  to  agree 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  them. 

Q.  They  wanted  the  men  to  take  less  pay  and  do  more  work 
Yes.  So  the  committee  waited  on  one  of  the  firm,  and  he  gavetl 
very  independent,  ^'  sassy ''  answer,  and  the  consequence  was  thsl 
of  the  men  were  discharged,  and  the  rest,  when  they  saw  how  ou 
were,  left. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there! — A.  Eighty  men  went  oat  al 
time. 

LABOR  LEADERS  REFUSED  EMPLOY:vmNT  BECAUSE  OF  THEIR  Pi 

NENCE. 

Q.  Yoli  jH()t('st»'(l  against  either  change — either  more  work  oi 
j>ay  ? — A.  (t  rtainly.  We  didn't  want  to  have  any  change,  or  to 
the  union  brought  in  as  tlie  cause  of  it.  We  wanted  tohavetheu 
lirst  iairlv  st;iit(Ml,  and  then  to  make  anv  fair  arrangement  with  tl 
but  tliey  un(h  rtook  to  brrnk  up  the  union  on  the  start;  that  wa5 
idea,  and  alter  iIk  y  ^ot  beaten  on  that,  they  gave  in  to  tlie  strike, 
since  tljcn  tlicy  have  discharged  tlie  eight  men  that  waited  on  tbfi 
a  committee. 

(^>.   How  Ion;r  airo  is  that? — A.  That  is  three  months  ago  tbi^'^roo 

O.  Were  \ou  one  of  the  coniniittee! — A.  I  was.  Thev  havt»  s 
discharged,  as  1  >a> ,  those  eifiht  men  that  waited  on  tbeiua.«'J»f 
mittee,  mtmI  the  meml)er  of  the  firm  tliat  I  have  sjH)ken  of  pri«i 
fairhtully  lliat  after  thinjis  had  been  settU'd  there  would  k'lio^ 
feelin^rs  hetween  tliose  men  and  him.  But  he  has  euiploviHl  aniD<' 
petenr  foreiiiai;  tliere,  and  tht»  foreman  is  running  the  sh4)p  f(»r  hi©* 
it  looks  so  to  the  men,  at  any  rate — either  for  liiniself, or  on  onler*D 
the  iirm. 

Q.  Von  think,  th(Mi,  that  the  organizati(m  prevented  the  nniurticl 
l)ay  and  the  inciease  of  W(»rk  ? — A.  Ye8,  sir;  instead  of  j;etnDi:tbe 
<biction  they  icceived  a  half-dollar  advance,  and  did  le^s  work. 

Q.  Yen  attribute  that  to  the  or<;anization.  do  youf— A.  ^V(•ll.a<)J 
actly  to  the  ornatiization,  although  ])art  of  the  men  w«»re  ineuiN*rs« 
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ily  had  some  effect  on  the  firm,  as  the  committee  waited  on 
i  gave  them  the  vote  of  the  organization*  Since  that  time,  in 
lere  there  was  work  to  be  got,  I  was  refused  the  work  myself, 
reasons  I  don't  know.  I  had  no  hard  words  with  any  of  the 
oiybody  else. 

WAGES  OF  CUBBIBBS. 

here  anything  else  yon  wish  to  say  f — A.  The  men  working  in 
rier  shops  receive  small  wages,  as  a  general  thing,  all  through, 
at  is  the  pay  f — A.  The  average  pay  of  a  currier  would  be  about 
lek. 

tollar  a  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

bat  the  pay  of  a  first-class  workman  f — A.  That  is  an  average 
men. 

at  are  the  extremes  f — A.  The  extreme  would  be  about  $13. 
ean  what  is  the  lowest  sum  received  by  them  to-day,  and  what 
^estf — A.  The  lowest  is  $4  a  week  and  the  highest  $13  or  $14. 

>  they  paid  weekly? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  all  places;  there  are 
tktm  that  pay  weekly.    That  is  another  thing  that  I  wanted 

at  pay  did  you  receive  when  yon  were  last  working  f — A. 
las  last  working  I  received  on  an  average  about  $12  a  week. 

►  you  an  "agitatorf— A.  No,  sir;  not  to  any  extent;  but  I 
i  encouraging  unionism  as  much  as  possible. 

lAiBMAN.  We  have  heard  something  about  ^^  agitators."    Tou 

ik  like  a  very  dangerous  man  in  the  community. 

kOTNESS.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  1  am. 

lAiBMAN.  1  on  seem  to  be  a  peaceable  man,  who  would  mind 

HB  and  do  his  work ;  but  you  have  delivered  some  addresses. 

kink  that  was  right  f  ^ 

CTNEsa.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.    Resistance  to  oppression  is  an  Ameri- 

(think  it  was  right  to  call  that  meeting  of  28  men  over  in 
and  try  to  organize  that  society ;  do  yon  think  that  was 
with  your  duty  as  an  American  citizen  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
do  not  feel  condemned  for  it  at  all  f — A.  I  do  not ;  no,  sir.   1 
you  see  your  trade  getting  ruined,  and  getting  underneath, 
I  time  something  should  be  done,  and  if  one  man  dont  do  it, 
"  will  have  to  take  hold  and  do  it. 

business  have  you  to  meddle  with  your  trade  t — A.  Well,  I 

that  1  have  any  business  to  meddle  with  it  any  more  than 

have  a  right  to  meddle  with  us.    When  they  come  to  cut  us 

ilSonand  of  us  work  that  we  will  not  or  cannot  do,  it  is  time 

really  think  so  t — A.  Yen,  sir. 
tve  got  that  idea  in  regard  to  your  relations  to  society  and 
as  a  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

rou  still  insist  that  you  had  a  right  to  do  it,  and  are  not  to 
led  for  doing  it.    Of  what  consequence  is  your  trade  to 

what  consequence  f    1  have  to  make  a  living  by  it. 

think  you  have  a  right  to  make  a  li^iugT — A.  Well,  ac- 
the  ideas  of  some  men,  a  workingman  has  no  right  to  make 

rou  were  wrong  in  making  that  speech  over  in  Gharlestown, 
^  *     "    No,  sir. 


I 
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The  Chajkhan.  Well,  society  may  be  in  more  or  less  ilanga 
"agiWUTs  "  like  yuu,  bnt  still  wo  are  goiog  to  give  .you  »  h«»riiig. 
may  proceed  to  statts  whatever  you  wish  the  comiuinn-  to  h««r. 

Thu  Witness.  The  principal  thing  you  waut  to  ftiKJ  out,  I  M| 
is  tho  condition  of  the  workingineu,  aud  why  they  liMve  tJiOM 
ances  to  bring  npf 

The  Cbaikuam.  1  would  like  to  hear  what  aort  of  8|wvt:h  yoa 
make;  so  go  on. 

The  Wi'rn&sa.  Perhaps  not  so  much  as  some  of  thv  politictU  m|n 
when  they  start  io. 

The  Chaibuak.  But  this  is  aboat  your  trude.  That  wooM  do 
poUtical  speech,  would  it  I 

The  Witness,  Well,  some  of  them  would  think  so,  perbi^M. 

The  Ghaibman.  Well,  now,  let  us  hear  about  your  tnwte— win 
wanted  to  say. 

GBIETANCUS  OF  0DBBIBK8  AND  TAitlTBRS. 

The  Witness.  In  tbv  firHt  pla«;e,  the  men  working  for  low  wig 
a  general  thing,  are  subject  to  hardshipA.  in  the  winter  fitneriullf 
is,  the  men  on  table-work,  what  they  call  "scouring."  Most  oJ 
as  a  general  thing,  are  in  poor  condition.  In  winter,  tb<*  ice  te  all 
the  floors,  tables,  and  toola^for  the  want  of  keeping  a  little  hvell 
place.  The  men  are  conoeqoi^ntly  sabjeot  to  severe  colds,  wkM 
take.  Then,  the  men  working;  on  the  beams — "be«mKl«i»,*  di; 
calleil — are  subject  to  diseases  of  the  bowels. 

Q.  What  pnidoces  them  1 — A.  The  works  and  the  colil. 

Q.  Oonld  the  works  be  changed  orimpmrni!  in  thla  re^cpeetl^-l 
tanners'  and  curriers'  shops  could  be  heated. 

Q.  Are  they  inclosed  in  the  winter,  or  open  to  tfaf  nirin  MHiHpan 
A.  Tliey  ^re  iriclo.Hcil. 

Q.  But  they  are  too  cold  T — A.  Yes. 

COLD  SHOPS. 

Q.  Theyarenotheat«d  asarulef — A,  Notasamle.  AiterI2(A 
in  the  day,  as  a  general  thing,  there  is  heat  euough  in  almost  all  of  d 
bnt,  take  the  first  three  or  four  hours  iu  the  moming,  there  w  no 
in  the  places. 

Q.  There  may  be  reasons — if  so,  what  are  they — why  it  isaajki 
or  more  dangerous  for  you  to  work  under  cover  iu  the  winter  dfl 
other  working  people  to  work  iu  the  open  airt — A.  Thedifieiti^ 
that  they  ha\e  got  to  strip  off  some  of  their  clothes  when  tbey  II 
and  to  hitndle  water,  and  "slosh"  around  in  it;  and  when  ititH 
zero  in  a  jilace,  and  a  man  is  handling  water,  it  is  not  very  ca^y  to  I 
the  ice  from  freezing  him  up. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  have  you  to  dof — A.  Men  hftTetodoiiai 
ually,  from  one  end  of  the  day  to  the  other. 

Q.  With  their  bauds  iu  cold  water  all  the  year  ronnd  1 — A.  Tfl^ 

Q.  Winter  as  well  as  summer  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  has  to  be  done  with  the  outer  clotlung  offt — ^A.  T<i 
is  impossible  to  work  otherwise. 

Q.  Are  you  obliged  to  bare  your  armsT — A.  Tea. 

Q.  How  far  up  generally  f — A.  Above  the  elbow. 

Q.  You  work  with  your  forearms  naked  in  the  wiuter  timel— ^ 

Q.  And  with  no  heat  in  the  room  f — A.  Aa  I  say,  moat  of  tha|l 
are  cold  until  aboat  12  o'clock. 
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Jb  tbere  a  great  quantity  of  water  used  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
It  fa  not  possible,  I  suppose,  to  modify  the  temperature  of  the  water 
I  printer  season  f — A.  1  don't  know  a^  it  is. 

Tbey  use  so  much,  I  presume,  that  that  would  be  impracticable f — 
BSy  sir ;  tbey  use  it  continually ;  all  day. 

In  the  summer  season  I  suppose  that  is  not  so  much  of  an  objec- 
-— A.  They  have  not  so  much  objection  to  it  in  the  summer  time. 
Ton  say  it  is  unhealthy;   how  do  you  knowf — A.  Well,  it  is 
•Ithy  in  this  way,  that  they  are  subject  to  severe  colds. 
Do  you  mean  that  they  do  get  colds,  and  get  sick  frequently! — 
E^  sir. 

p  More  so  than  other  working  people,  do  you  think  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
k  is>  that  particular  class  of  men. 

NEGLECTED  SANITARY  ABBANGEMENT6. 

^  What  other  peculiar  hardships  are  there  about  your  trade,  as  it  is 
f— A.  As  a  general  thing  there  are  no  closets  or  privies  for 
in  more  than  one-half  the  tanners'  and  curriers'  shops,  and 
in  poor  condition  when  there  are  any — two  or  three  boards 
jtogether,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  shop  does  get 
and  they  have  occasion  to  use  them,  it  is  bad.    The  men  have 
to  their  employers  about  it,  and  have  in  some  cases  been  dis- 
for  speaking  of  it. 

your  trade  a  difficult  trade  to  learn  f — A.  Parts  of  it  are. 
iWhen  you  have  learned  that  trade,  it  is  hard  to  turn  your  hand 
ling  else,  I  sup[K)sef — A.  Yes. 
id  if  employment  fails  you  there,  you  do  not  know  what  to  do, 

^ — A.  No,  sir. 
kve  you  any  other  trade  t — A.  No,  sir. 


^ 


]C£N  DISCHABOED  FOB  BELONGING  TO  TRADE-UNIONS. 

there  any  other  point  that  you  have  on  your  mind  which  you 
state  Y — A.  Out  here  in  Boxbury  there  is  a  shop  running  some 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  concern  out  there  has  threatened  to 
[ttp  the  union,  or  the  ^'  clique,"  as  he  calls  it,  and  he  has  corn- 
already  to  discharge  men  that  have  been  belonging  to  the 

\X  is  simply  because  they  do  belong  to  the  union  f — A.  That  is 
Edwards'  shop. 

ly  do  they  want  to  break  up  the  union  ;  what  reasons  do  they 
*A«  That  the  men  will  be  wanting  to  get  more  pay  when  they 
organized. 
\m  do  you  know  that  they  give  that  as  a  reason  T — A.  They 

the  men  that. 
)y  have  themselves  told  them  thatf — A.  Yes,  sir. 
they  claim  that  they  are  unable  to  give  more  pay  f — A.  No ;  and 
^e  also  demanded  that  the  men  do  more  work.  That  is  where 
of  our  Massachusetts  curriers  are  making  a  mistake  in  regard 
They  are  4nving  the  work  out  of  the  men,  and  they  are 
calf-skins  to-day  that  are  not  as  strong  an  common  cloth. 

rALITT  OP  THE   PRODUCT  DEPRECIATED  BY  OVERWORK. 

work  dep  (  t — A.  Yes ;  the  way  they  are  doing  it;  they 

•o  miud       b      the  help  that  it  is  impossible  to  turn  oat 
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good  leather.    It  is  a  big  mistake  they  are  making.    They  tiunk 
the  bigger  the  pile  of  work  a  man  does  the  better  it  is  for  themsel 
There  is  one  shop  hero  in  Boston  that  is  an  example  for  any  of  t) 
It  is  Wescott's.     It  turns  out  what  is  known  as  Wescott^s  calf.    1 
pay  their  help  more  than  any  other  shop  in  Massachusetts,  and 
get  out  superior  leather — better  leather  than  any  other. 

HIGH  BENTS. 

Q.  You  get  a  dollar  a  day,  wages  f — A.  That  is  the  average  pay 
men  receive.  The  rents,  especially  in  SomerVille,  are  so  high  that 
almost  impossible  for  the  workingmen  to  live  in  a  house. 

Q.  What  rent  do  you  pay  t — A.  For  the  last  year  1  have-  beeo 
ing  $10  a  month,  and  most  of  the  men  out  there  have  to  pay  aboat 
amount  for  a  house — $10  a  month  for  rooms. 

Q.  For  a  full  house,  or  for  rooms  only  f — A.  For  rooms  in  a  hooi 

Q.  How  many  rooms  t — A.  Four  or  five. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  time  have  you  been  out  of  work,  or  idle 
the  last  full  year,  say  f — A.  I  have  not  been  out  of  work  more  t 
three  weeks  altogether,  because  I  have  been   making  a '  dollar  or 
peddling  or  doing  something,  when  I  was  out  of  work,  in  the  con] 
line. 

Q.  Making  about  the  same  that  you  made  at  your  trade  f — As  ^ 
I  have  made  at  my  trade  a  little  more  than  that,  but  that  ia  theavn 

Q.  Are  you  a  common  drunkard  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  smoke  a  great  deal  f — A.  Well,  yes,  sir ;  I  smoke  as  m 
as  any  man. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  how  much  you  have  got  togeClM 
the  course  of  a  year,  and  what  you  have  spent  yonr  money  for,  so  t 
folks  can  see  whether  you  have  liad  ])ay  enough  to  get  nch  on. 

The  Witness.  A  ^ood  idea. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  precisely  the  sort  of  idea  that  people  oo 
to  know.  How  iinicli  money  do  you  think  you  have  earned  durlD;:! 
last  year;  has  it  avera<;ed  a  dolhir  a  day  for  three  hundred  days! 

The  Witness.  1  have  averaged  more  than  that;  1  have  averaj 
$350  or  $400,  I  will  say,  for  the  year. 

Q.  You  i)ay  810  a  month  rent;  that  makes  $120  a  year T— A.  I 
sir. 

The  Chaikman.  I  have  asked  you  these  questions  in  this  abrupt « 
because  I  want  to  lind  out  whether  you  have  spent  much  for  practi 
that  mi^ht  have  been  dispensed  with.     You  say  you  smoke f 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR   NT^:CESS1TIES   AND    LUXURIES. 

Q.  How  much  a  weidv  do  you  si)end  for  that  ? — A.  1  ^et  20oent^«^ 
of  toba(!co  a  week. 

Q.  That  is  $10.40  a  year  f— A.   Yes,  sir. 

().  And  von  sav  von  are  not  a  common  drunkard! — A.  No,  sir. 

(^.  Do  yon  ima;:iiic  tiiat  you  have  spent  as  much  more  for  au)  W 
of  beer,  or  ale,  or  an>  tiling-  of  tiiat  kind,  that  you  couhl  have  jiot  alfll 
withont? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  has  gone  in  that  way  ? — A.  Alx)Uill' 

Q.  During  the  whole  year! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  make  $11.40  or  $12.40— we  will  call  it  $l:J— p>f«t 
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kedness.     Now,  what  else,  besides  your  living,  besides  the  support 

roar  wife  and  children  t — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  there  is  anything 

I. 

L  Can  you  not  think  of  anything  else  that  was  wronjcf — A.  No,  sir. 

|.  Twelve  dollars  have  gone  for  sin  and  iniquity ;  and  $120  for  rent; 

ilmake8tl32T— A.  Yes. 

L  How  many  children  have  yoaf — A.  Two. 

§^  Your  family  consists  of  yourself,  your  wife,  and  two  children  f — 


|»  One  hundred  and  thirty  two  dollars  from  $400  leaves  you  $268, 

IS  it  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

|>  And  with  that  amount  you  have  furnished  your  family! — A.  Yes, 

I 

You  have  been  as  economical  as  you  could,  1  sup[K)se  f — A.  Yes. 

How  much  money  have  you  leftt — A.  Sixty  dollars  in  debt. 

How  did  you  do  that! — A.  1  don't  know,  sir. 

Can  you  not  think  of  something  more  ♦hat  you  have  wasted  t — A. 
«ir. 

Have  you  been  as  careful  as  you  could  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

And  you  have  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  $<>0  in  debtf — A. 
Sir. 

Have  you  been  extravagant  in  your  family  ex|)en8est — A.  No, sir; 
can't  be  very  extravagant  on  that  much  money. 

From  year  to  year  could  you  do  any  better  than  that  at  your 
.  Yes,  sir;  we  could,  providing  they  would 


PSSMTCTMS  OFFERED  FOR   ABANDONMKNT   OF  ITNIONS. 

(Interposing.)  I  mean  as  things  are? — A.  If  I  would  leave  union 
alone  and  go  to  work  at  my  trade  as  a  non-union  man  and  work 
unionism  I  could  receive  20  a  week  steady. 
How  is  that;  they  could  not  pay  all  the  unitai  men  that  way,  could 

•A.  No,  sir. 
Bow  do  you  know  you  could  have  thatf — A.  Bei'anse  I  am  acom- 

workman. 

But  you  have  said  that  the  highest  wages  paid  were  $14  ? — A. 
^ve  asked  me  if  I  could  do  better,  and  the  answer  is  that  in  that 
could  do  better. 

How  do  you  know  you  could  do  better — that  you  could  get  $6  a 
[ipore  than  equally  skilled  workmen  f — A.  1  have  had  the  otl'er. 
hat  did  they  offer  you  $20  a  week  for  when  others  only  get  $14  f — 
idea  they  have  is  that  they  could  break  up  the  union  if  they 
get  some  of  the  men  that  are  goo<l  workmen  and  officers  of  the 
to  abandon  it — that  they  will  gain  their  object  that  way — and  the 
are  that  if  I  did  take  that  $20  a  week  it  would  \k*  only  for  a 
two,  until  things  would  get  straightene<l  out  for  themselves. 
)n  the  onion  should  be  broken  up  you  think  you  eould  not  get 
>A«  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  get  20  cents  then. 
Too  would  be  on  the  blac*.k  list  again  f — A.  Sure. 

there  any  other  points  in  the  case  t — A.  1  don't  know  as  there 
)t  the  matter  of  some  of  the  men  complaining  about  the  human 
quite  an  item,  that. 

EFFORTS  TO   BREAK    UP   UNIONS. 

there  anything  else  that  you  know  of  that  l>ears  ui>on  the  way 
rork  between  the  employers  and  the  trades- unions — anv  efforta 
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to  break  the  unions  up— any  means  for  doing  itf  Ton  have  spoken  id 
the  means  used  to  get  you  away  from  the  union. — A.  Ye«,  sir.  They 
have  used  the  same  means  in  Hubbard,  Buzzell  &  Blake^8,  in  CharlM- 
town — they  have  sent  those  men  out.  And  at  Roxbury,  at  Quiriu^s,  tb«T 
have  done  the  same  thing.  There  is  a  shop  at  Woburn  where  they 
have  done  the  same  thing ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  done  all  aroaud.  Ai 
soon  as  there  has  been  a  union  started,  the  men  have  been  discharged. 

Q.  What  is  the  prospect  of  their  breaking  the  unions  up— or  are  tbe 
unions  progressing  f — A.  The  unions  get  stronger  every  day,  sir. 

Q.  ^'  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church,'^  is  it  f— A 
Yes,  Nir. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  prove<l  so  in  England,  we  have  found  fron 
some  witnesses  who  have  testified  already. 

LABORERS  PREVENTED  FROM  TESTIFYINa  BT  FEAR. 

• 

The  Witness.  There  ar^  men  that  would  be  willing  to  come  here 
and  testify,  but,  like  myself,  they  know  that  as  soon  ^s  they  get  hav 
tliey  are  done  for.  I  have  spoken  to  several  of  them,  but  they  are  aD 
sifraid.  They  are  union  men,  but  are  afraid  to  come  out  in  public  ui 
give  any  voice  to  their  wrongs.  It  is  a  general  feeling  that  all  work* 
ingmeu  have ;  and  I  believe  that  I  will  be  the  only  tanner  and  cmm 
that  you  will  find  to  come  before  you.  There  may  be  one  or  two  dmr 
that  would  come  if  they  could  possibly  get  together,  but  as  a  geDcnl 
thing  they  have  all  got  this  fear  in  them.  They  have  been  asked  aboit 
this  JiuuKin-hide  tanning  that  has  been  carried  on  here  in  Massachi- 
setts  for  eighteen  years,  and  they  are  afraid  to  acknowledge  it. 

TANNINO  HUMAN  HIDES. 

Q.  What  do  yon  know  about  itf  If  you  know  anythinjr  about  it.t*^B 
it. — A.  1  don't  know  a  ^reat  deal  about  it.  x\ll  I  know  i^  that  'T  bw 
l)(M*n  (lon«»  here  for  eijj:hteen  yeans — ri^lit  here  in  ^lassaehusetts;  Asd 
inside  of  two  hours  a  man  eould  get  all  the  information  lie  waTiteil  aMi 
it,  providinj^'  tht»  men  would  give  it  to  him.  I  eonld  ;ret  it  from  tLeniHL 
hut  tliey  are  afraid  to  come  out  and  speak  for  themselves. 

The  ('HA1K3IAN.  1  do  not  suppose  that  it  has  been  earned  on  Xoanj 
great  extt*nt. 

A.  It  has  l)een  stopped  lately ;  it  has  1hh.mi  put  down  witliin  tht»  l«s 
three  months,  which  has  luien  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  h5ip|»ewd 
for  tiie  tanners  and  curriers. 

if.  Just  wliat  is  it  you  mean  to  convey — I  <lo  not  conijirelieiMl  tiiist-ilk 
of  yours  about  the  tanning  of  human  skins.  I  have  he;inl,  ef  ii>ar«f. 
wiiat  has  been  in  the  ])apers,  but  that  is  campaign  talk.  Iha\>  .^ap- 
posed. — A.  Well,  1  am  in  a  jmsition  now,  and  if  I  spiMk  out.  wb«»  i* 
;join«r  to  support  me  if  I  am  (liseharged  from  where  I  am  t«nl:i\  f 

The  (IIAIKMAN.  You  have  spoken  the  whole  thin-:,  ainl.  m  wlji^voc 
have  .said  about  it,  you  cannot  make  yourself  any  better  «»tf  atitr>JT 
ing  that  it  has  been  cariie<l  on  for  eighteen  years)  by  sayinj:  tli.itvM 
do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

The  WiTNKss.   I  know  it  has  been  done  for  eighteen  year>i. 

The  (iiAMi.MAN.  Now  and  then,  i)erhap.s  it  has  been  ihnic  h\  N^mfr 
body  who  reiu'csented  nobody  else — «lone  as  a  freak  or  tanc^  — "r  in'3 
some  whim  or  notion  f 

The  \ViTNi:ss.  It  has  been  no  bits  or  small  pieces,  but  it  hasi*<t 
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legnlar  hide,  steadiiy ;  almost  every  month  two  or  three  or  foar  whole 

lan  hides. 

t»  Toa  do  Dot  know  that  yourself  f — A.  That  I  don't  know  myself. 

!•  Ton  have  heard  things  of  that  kind  saidf — A.  Tes;  I  certainly 

m  hettrd  it  said,  and  from  the  men  that  handled  them,  which  is  very 

i  authority. 

|»  For  what  purpose  is  it  donef — A.  That  I  can't  answer.    They  use 

tt  for  everything.    I  couldn't  say  what  it  is  done  for. 

|»  This  is  something  yon  know  nothing  of  {lersonally,  only  what  yoa 

H  heard  from  others f — A.  Nothing  for  the  eighteen  years,  but  for 

past  three  or  four  years  I  know  it  has  been  going  on. 

^  How  long  is  it  since  you  first  heard  of  it  f — A.  I  have  known  it  for 

Mm  years  or  more,  but  1  have  not  seen  any  until  within  four  or  five 


[ 


What  have  you  seenf — A.  I  have  seen  the  human  hides. 
How  large  f — A.  The  whole  length,  the  whole  back ;  the  whole 
of  a  woman,  perfect 

How  do  you  know  it  was  the  skin  of  a  woman,  or  of  a  man,  or  of 
an  being  f — A.  Well,  sir,  if  you  saw  a  woman  naked  you  would 
it  was  a  woman ;  that  is  the  only  way  I  can  answer  that. 
You  spoke  of  a  piece  of  leather — ^tanned  hide  f — A.  Tes,  sir. 
How  do  you  known  it  was  the  skin  of  a  human  being  f — A.  Be- 
it was  just  as  natural  as  if  the  woman  was  alive.    The  hair  and 

ing  on  her  was  just  as  natural  as  if  she  was  alive. 
Tet  tanned  f — A.  Yet  tanned, 

And  you  say  you  saw  it  yourself  f — A.  I  saw  it  myself. 
How  long  ago  f — A.  That  is  three  years  ago. 
H^lieref — A.  Well,  that  is  a  question  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to 
;  be<»use  it  may  injure  me. 

Chairman.  Well,  Uiat  is  a  question  you  ought  to  answer,  because 
people  will  doubt  your  story  unless  yon  can  give  particulars. 
Witness.  Well,  I  am  satisfied  to  stand  it.    It  was  in  Muller's, 
bridge. 
Is  that  a  tanning  establishment  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

id  the  proprietors  know  of  it  t — A.  Sure.    They  must  have; 
Bow  came  you  to  know  of  it  f — A.  Well,  I  am  not  the  only  one. 
are  men  that  never  worked  in  a  currying  shop  in  their  lives  that 

m. 
Who! 
Witness.  Do  you  want  their  names  f 
CnAiRMAN.  Yes. 
ell,  Dan  HcDermott,  of  Somerville.  is  one. 
o  is  another f — A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I  might  injure  these 
giving  their  names. 
Chaibman.  No,  you  will  not.    I  take  the  responsibility  of  ask- 

question,  and  I  want  yon  to  answer  it . 
Witness.  A  man  named  Worster  is  another  one. 

you  know  his  given  namef — A.  No,  sir;  I  oould't  say  exactly 
given  name  is. 

ere  do  these  two  men  live  f — A.  In  Somerville. 
you  know  of  any  others  that  have  seen  what  you  say  you  have 
A.  I  know  of  others,  but  I  can't  think  of  names. 
ve  yon  seen  more  than  one  such  bide  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
w  manyf — A.  Well,  I  would  say  five— six. 
n  did  yon  see  the  last  one  f — A.    About  a  year  ago,  I  ^'lould 
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Q.  Yon  sa;  five  or  six,  the  first  hoiur  llvu  or  six  y cwni  ago  T— A. 
oi  six;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  known  of  Hucb  thin{;s  yitu  hbj-  for  vlewn  yea 
A.  Yes;  Li-ard  of  tliem  for  twenty — for  uightiMsn  ycant;  from  mee 
have  worked  in  tanueries. 

Q.  Bid  you  ever  bear  of  it^  being  done  any wfacru  uLk-  oxcept  i 
you  say  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  else  T — A.  It  has  bwu  douo  at  Wobnm. 

Q.  Wbatusednyouiindemtand  tbey  madeof  tbi-m1~A.  Idnntl 
what  use  j  1  couldn't  say,  sir.  There  are  men  that  iiaed  to  oat  p 
off  and  carry  them  away  with  them.  This  McUennott,  that  I  qM 
bad  a  piei«  that  be  carried  in  bia  pocket  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Q,  How  large  a  piece! — A.  Well,  half  an  inch  or  no. 

Q.  Did  yoUHeeitf — A.  No,  sir;  I  didu't  see  the  piece  he  ba 
beard  men  talking  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  hel|)e<l  tan  oneT — A.  No,  sir, 

Q,  You  do  not  know  whetbex  the  proprietors  knew  anythini;  o( 
or  not! — A.  Of  wbttihT 

Q.  Of  this  prat^tiee,  so  far  as  it  was  carried  on.  Tnu  do  tioi  v« 
know  whether  tbey  understood  it  or  not;  you  simply  tbink  (lief  i 
have  understood  it  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  certainly  tbey  uudt- Movd  it, 
did  most  of  the  woik  themsolvus,  principally. 

Q.  Bid  most  of  the  work  with  their  own  bands,  do  you  tafasl 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  yiiu  know  ibatt — A.  The  men  in  ibe  8bop  My  to, 
have  worked  with  tbem. 

The  Cqaibman.  Well,  let  ns  go  on  to  sometJiing  ebw— if  Iha 
auythiug  else  that  yon  wi^b  to  state  to  the  commiUe«  relMiu^  ta 
txsde. 

tanners'   wages  niGHBK   ABROAD  THAN    UtIKE. 

The  Witness.  Some  witnesses  have  spoken  to  yoa  of  the  eft 
foreigners  on  wages  here ;  but  from  what  I  can  find  out  and  from ' 
I  see  of  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  coming  here  to  this  coontry, 
general  thing,  they  stay  only  a  few  weeks  and  go  back  to  Engtai 
France  again.  As  a  general  rule  there  are  very  few  men  of  onr  0 
coming  from  abroad,  that  stay  here,  working  at  tauuiug  and  cnn; 
They  have  better  pay  and  accommo<Iation8  iu  their  own  couDtrr; « 
proof  of  that,  they  do  not  stay  here  long.  There  are  but  few  ¥n 
meu  tbiit  come  here  at  all,  and  tbey  stay  but  a  short  time  here,  ft 
reason  that  they  can  do  better  at  home. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bornl — A.  In  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  beeu  out  of  the  country  t — A.  Yes^Hir;  Ibanl 
to  Germany. 

Q.  WbenT — Some  few  years  ago. 

Q.  How  loug  were  you  theret — A.  Ten  weeks. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  Germany  fort — A.  Partly  for  the  good d 
health.     J  wa.s  run  down  at  that  time. 

Q.  Anything  else,  any  busiuessi — A.  I  went  along   with  my  W 

Q.  Is  your  father  still  livingt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didyou  get  betterwhile  yon  were  gouel — A.  Yes,  sir :  SMuev 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  working  people  theret 


A.  Yes,  sir,  a  little,  not  a  great  deal.    I  know  tbey  are  fixed  bt 
in  their  homes  than  the  working  people  of  this  ooonliy  ue,  and 
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ippier — hare  more  pleasures  together — ^more  social  enjoyment  than 

bt  they  have  in  this  country. 

^  Do  yon  think  they  live  better — that  they  have  more  to  eat  and 

link  and  wearf — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  they  have  any  more  to  eat; 

bgr  have  plenty  to  eat — good  and  substantial  an  it  is.    They  don't  eat 

I  much  flesh  meat  as  they  do  in  this  country,  but  they  use  other  dishes 

lit  are  as  strengthening,  if  not  more  so,  than  what  the  meats  are  that 

Hget. 

lQ.  Does  any  other  matter  occur  to  your  mind  that  you  would  like  to 

if  to  the  oommittoe  f 

■FLOTEB8  DEMAND  MOBB  WORK  THAN  CAN  BE  THOBOUaHLT  DONE. 

▲•  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  way  they  have  of  running  the  labor 
ith»  currying  shops.  As  a  general  rule,  the  boss  hires  one  young  mau, 
iy  nineteen  or  twenty  or  twenty  two  years  of  age,  and  pays  him  to 
very  hard.  If  he  is  a  good,  smart  young  man,  he  gives  him  a  half 
liar  a  week  more  than  he  gives  the  rest  of  his  help  on  the  same 
of  work,  so  that  he  may  ^^rnn"  them— get  them  to  do  a  certain 
int  of  work.  That  is  done  in  almost  every  shop  in  Massachusetts 
There  are  one  or  two  men  hired  thn)ughout  the  shop,  and  they 
^  the  rest  of  the  help  in  the  shop.  They  are  generally  French 
lians. 

What  do  you  mean  by  '<  running"  the  helpf — A.  Doing  more 

;  starting  in  the  morning,  and  insteatl  of  doing  a  regular  day's 

— for  instance,  regulating  calfskins,  of  whi4:h  a  go<xl  day's  work  is 

to  sixty,  to  get  the  **  stretch  "  out — he  may  do  seventy-five  to  eighty, 

»by  gaining  for  the  employer  fifteen  or  twenty  a  day.    That  is  a 

:e  they  make,  as  I  have  said  before.    Then  there  are  the  ^^shav 

^;  almost  ^1  shavers  that  nre  working  (m  calfskins,  or  on  leather 

r,  the  employers  are  demanding  of  them  constantly  to  do  more 

L,  when  it  would  be  constantly  an  advantage  to  reduce  the  amount 

have  asked  them  to  do  instead  of  increasing  it.    The  average  day^s 

on  calf-skins  would  be  al)out  85  to  DO  to  ^*  skive  "  or  shave.     The 

a  general  rule,  want  them  to  do  1:^0  to  i'nSo  or  140. 

•m  OF  THB  PBEFEBENOE  FOB  QUANTITY  EATUKB  THAN  QUAL- 
ITY. 

don't  seem  to  look  at  the  amount  of  leather  that  is  cut  off,  or  the 

iberof  holes  that  are  cut  in  a  calfskin,  which  will  make  it  uselesM 

boot.    These  have  to  be  turned  into  small  shoes  an<l  made  up  for 

purposes.     As  I  have  said,  in  Hubbard,  Buzzell  &  HlakeV,  in 

tostown,  they  practice  that,  and  in  all  branches  of  work.    The  new 

that  they  put  there,  who  is  running  the  conceni  at  prt'sent,  is 

g  it  on  that  principle,  and  if  he  knew  his  business  it  would  cer 

not  be  done  in  that  way.     The  calfskins  nianufactunsl  in  this 

«  aome  of  them,  as  I  say,  arc  poor,  for  the  reason  that  they  will 

it  the  time  in  to  get  out  proper  work — 1<»  get  the  leather  out  in  gcxMl 

>o.    There  is  no  i*eason  why  there  is  a  cry  in  this  country  for 

goods,  when  we  can  go  to  work  and  nianiifacture  leal  her  our 

and  put  it  in  a  shoe  that  will  outwear  two  oairs  of  Fn^nrh  calf; 

people  will  not  give  in  to  it.    The  idea  has  got  around  among 

er  people  of  this  country  that  there  is  nothing  like  Fn>nch  calf: 

is  a  calf-skin  manufacturer!  here  in  Boston,  as  I  say,  that  could 

IS  good|  and  better,  with  wages  paid  to  the  men  not  Ivt^s  than 
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$18  or  $U  a  week,  and  it  would  tbon  give  retonui  of  40  or  M{Mr  toot 
for  the  work. 

Q.  There  would  not  be  so  larse  a  market  for  boots  aud  shoes,  woirid 
(ihefe,  if  the  leather  were  better  T— A.  Well,  I  don^  see  why. 

B9TTBS  WOBXMANBHEP  A  PBSVJfiHillVK  OF  DCPOiETAilFIOBr. 

Q.  Do  you  think  people  would  wear  as  many  pairs  f — ^A.  ITo,  I  djodt 
taiow  as  tbey  would ;  but  if  the  leather  was  better  numu&etnied  hen 
in  Massachusetts,  there  would  be  more  of  our  own  leather  bought  and 
less  of  the  imported  stock.  There  is  one  concern  here  in  Portlaiid 
street— ^Dahl's---that  are  running  out,  I  suppose,  150  dosen  a  week  into 
the  market,  and  I  have  never  known  them  to  jzet  out  anything  that 
was  stronger  than  brown  paper.  And  that  stuff  is  put  into  boots  aiod 
shoes  and  sold  for  calf-skin.  That  I  know.  I  worked  for  the  oonoem 
three  years.  They  get  out  poor  stock  and  sell  it  in  the  market^  $mA 
run  their  prices  lower  than  others — lower  than  men  that  are  willing  to 
give  good  wages  and  get  out  good  stock:  and,  of  course,  those  men 
are  at  ift  disadvantage  for  that  reason.  Dahl  has  also  threatened  to 
break  up  the  union,  if  possible,  working  in  an  underhand  manner  witii 
his  brother,  who  is  foreman  at  Qnirin's  place. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  t — ^A.  That  is  all  I  can  tfaiidc 
of  just  now. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  t — ^A.  Twenty-flve,  going  on  twenty-six. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  married  t — A.  A  little  over  tbtee  years. 

Q.  How  mudi  have  you  attended  school — what  edncatioD -did  you  get 
whUe  in  Oambiidge  t — A.  I  have  been  to  work  ever  since  I  have  been 
nine  years  of  age. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  opportunities  for  schooling  since  then  f — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  at  scbool  at  all  since  then  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  at  work  at  your  trade  sinc^  then  f — A.  Not  all  the 
time  at  the  trade. 

Q.  What  did  you  commence  doing  first! — A.  Well,  I  commenced 
shining  boots  while  my  father  was  in  the  Army,  and  when  I  was  nine 
years  old  1  went  to  work  in  a  telegraph  oflBce. 

Q.  You  shined  boots  how  long  ! — A.  Well,  on  odd  days,  while  my 
father  was  in  the  Army,  I  shined  boots. 

Q.  Have  you  got  brothers  f — A.  I  have  one. 

Q.  Is  he  older  than  you  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  younger. 

Q.  Are  you  the  oldest  child  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  mother  living  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  helped  support  the  family  in  that  way  while  your  father  was 
in  the  Army  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  your  father  in  the  Army  f — A.  Two  years  and  nine 
months,  I  think,  or  three  years,  I  won't  be  certain  which. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  a  telegraph  oflBce  t— A.  I  suppose  six 
or  nine  months;  I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.  And  then  what  did  you  d(j  ? — A.  I  worked  m  a  tailor's  shop  then, 
running  errands.  From  that  I  went  to  a  bookstore,  and  was  there  two 
or  three  years. 

Q.  What  bookstore  ? — A.  The  store  of  P.  R.  Sturges ;  he  was  a  gen- 
eral agent  for  books.    That  was  in  Scollay's  building,  in  Scollay  Square. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  with  him  f — A.  I  was  with  him,  I  think,  two 
J  ears ;  I  lived  with  him. 
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Too  lived  in  his  fiMnily ,  do  you  mean  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  lived  in  tlie 

big  that  is  now  overhead  Horton's  store  and  pavilion. 

Then  where  did  yon  go  f — A.  Then  for  six  months  I  was  in  a  batch- 

tore. 

And  then  f — A.  From  th^^  to  carrying. 

To  the  trade  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

How^old  were  yon  when  yoa  commenced  learning  t — A.  Aboat 

ten  years. 

Where  was  it  t — A.  In  Soath  Boston. 

With  what  establishment  t — A.  William  V.  Gogan's. 

Bow  long  didyoo  work  for  him? — A.  Over  three  years ;  I  served 

pe  with  him. 

Were  yoa  apprenticed  to  him  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bad  a  written  agreement  f — A.  No,  sir;  well,  my  father  made  the 

pent ;  I  ooaldn't  tell. 

Yoa  staid  with  him  antil  yoa  learned  the  trade  f — A.  Yes. 

pow  old  were  yoo  when  yoa  got  throagh;  19  or  20  f — A.  No,  sir ; 

iMd  yoa  work  for  yoarself  after  yoa  learned  the  trade  ? — A.  Yes, 

?jid  earned  all  the  money  yoa  have  had  since  then  t — A.  Yes,  sir; 
was  a  year  oat  of  my  time  I  have  earned  all  I  have  had  sinoe 
I  saved  np  enoagh  to  go  to  the  GenteDnial  at  Philadelphia,  and 
Hme  back  and  worked  and  saved  enough  money  to  go  to  G^- 

len  did  you  say  you  were  married  ? — A.  About  three  years  ago 
kt  is  since  your  return  from  Germany  ? — A.  Yes. 
kt  property,  or  how  much  money  bad  you  when  you  were  mar- 
^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  had  a  great  deal.    After  I  had  paid 
bftimitareand  everything  that  I  bought,  which  was  at  that  time 
little,  I  guess  I  had  about $50  left  to  start  with. 
jid  voa  came  out  $60  in  debt  this  year  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  $60 
to-day. 

id  no  property  or  money  saved  anywhere  to  meet  it  f — A.  No, 

ordered  out  of  the  house  I  am  living  in,  besides. 

lat  for  f — A.  The  house  has  been  sold,  and  a  man  by  the  name 

has  bought  it,  and  he  wants  it  for  his  own  nse.    When  I  moved 

hoase  I  was  promised  to  be  left  there  as  long  as  1  wished  to 

or  10  years — and  the  man  that  I  hired  the  house  from  agreed  to 

any  damage  he  would  do  me ;  but,  like  everything  else,  when 

to  getting  any  pay  from  these  men,  you  can't  get  it.    I  got  orders 

;  notice  that  he  wanted  the  house,  and  if  I  didn't  leave  it  by 

~  ^y  he  would  put  my  things  into  the  street. 

yoa  owe  him  any  rent  f — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  rent  due  him ; 

[veoeived  the  rent  regularly,  and  has  got  good  recommendations 

rent,  bat  he  wants  the  house  for  himself;  there  is  no  other 

there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? — A.  Nothing  else,  I  guess, 
have  any  questions  to  ask. 

lIbman.  I  do  not  think  of  any  more.    1  wanted  to  get  your 
hear  how  yon  had  got  along. 
^ITKSSS.  Well,  I  don't  expect  you  will  believe  the  story  of  a 

kind  until  you  find  it  out 
teAlBMAN.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  you  cannot  tell  the 
do  not  doubt  y<     ;  but  I  cannot  do  anything  further  about  it 
doobts  yon  say,  they  can  find  ont  what  the  reoord  is. 
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I  can  pay  do  further  attention  to  the  matter .  If  lybody  wantB  to  I 
whether  you  are  a  truth-telling  man,  they  can  du  > ;  the  r^erenoe 
on  the  record,  and  can  go  to  the  public. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  19, 181 
Albert  A.  Cablton  examined. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — ^Answer.  In  Lynn,  Mass. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  a  shoe-cutter — a  portioo 
shoemaker. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  shoe-catterf — ^A.  Perhaps  twi 
years. 

Q.  Have  you  always  worked  in  Lynnf — A.  Always  worked  in  I< 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  any  labor  society  f — A.  I  am,  sir. 

THE   "KNIGHTS  OP  LABOR." 

Q.  What  is  it,  and  what  is  your  relation  to  itf — A.  I  am  conoei 
with  the  '^  Knights  of  Labor,"  and  I  hold  a  prominent  position  m  i 
organization. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  "Knights  of  LtlN 
— A.  Some  five  years. 

Q.  How  many  "  knights  "  are  there  in  Massachusetts  f — A.  Ftt 
me  if  I  do  not  not  answer  the  question,  because,  for  purposes  of  pn 
tion,  it  is  not  customary  in  the  organization  to  tell  the  number  oi 
members. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  I  never  press  a  question  that  a  mio  i 
not  wish  to  answer. 

Q.  Is  it  to  be  fouud  in  all  parts  of  the  country  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  ol>iect  of  the  association,  so  far  as  you  can  raak' 
pul>lic^ — cV.  The  object  of  the  association  is  to  educate,  first, 
workers  of  the  country;  to  place  before  them  their  condition,  and  J 
tolind  measures  to  better  their  condition;  thin*j:s  of  that  sort. 

OPPOSITION    OF   EMPLOYERS   TO   LABOR    LEADERS. 

Q.  Won't  you  ^(»  on  and  state  to  tlie  connnittee  what  you  desire 
committee  to  knowf — A.  The  princij)al  thin^  tliat  occurs  to  me  i>iB 
lation  to  those  wlio  take  a  i)r()minent  part  in  hibor  niovenients, 
attempt  to  organize  hiborin^  men.  When  a  man  assnuies  a  Iwid] 
position  he  becomes  a  marked  man,  to  some  extent,  by  eniployi 
Emph)vers  have  an  i(h\i  that  he  is  a  dangerous  man.  simply  been 
he  talks  those  things  that  he  bebeves ;  and,  after  a  whih*,  it  l»rtOi 
difficult  for  him  to  obtain  employment,  at  whatever  his  trade  ij*. 

Q.  Is  it  as  much  so  now  as  formerly  t — A.  I  think  it  is,  yes;  in tl 
vicinity  ;  because  in  this  vicinity  the  labor  questions  are  a^itatt^lo| 
now  than  tornu*rIy,  and  for  that  reason  there  seems  to  be  a  di>[>o«ti 
on  the  part  of  leadinf^:  employers  to,  if  possible,  crush  out  suoli  mo^ 
meuts. 

Q.  Leading  employers  in  what  kind  of  business  t — A.  In  ut^arWi 
kinds  of  luisiness,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain. 

ANTAGONISM    OE   (UPITAL   TO   LABOR    ORGAMZATIO.Nn 

(J.  What  success  are  they  having? — A.  Well,  it  is  just  coming* 
stubborn  fight,  apparently ;  both  sides  might,  to  a  certain  exteat^ 
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to  be  gaining  Bome  advantage.  Labor  is  organizing,  and  there  is 
thing  in  connection  with  it:  employers  of  labor  have  an  idea  that 
ring  men  band  themselves  together  for  the  par[>ose  of  encouraging 
iitBj  when,  as  a  mle,  a  strike  is  the  last  thing  that  they  have  in  min(L 
Krarse,  a  man  naturally  thinks  of  his  wages,  but  at  the  same  time 
disposition  of  ])eop]e  is  to  effect  this  revolution  (if  it  is  a  revola- 
)  by  peaceful  measures-T-by  such  things  as  we  have  a  legitimate 
ttooBe. 

8TBIKS8  NOT  THE  OBJEOT  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

'e  do  not  desire  to  indulge  in  strikes,  although,  apparently,  to  the 
men  who  band  themselves  together  a  strike  appears  to  be  tne  only 
itive  weapon  that  we  have  at  hand ;  but  by  means  of  these  organ!- 
■18  they  are  educated  to  something  higher;  they  are  educated  to  a 
iMtion  of  their  position  and  condition,  and  are  also  expected  to  con- 
\  themselves  as  men  and  as  citizens  who  take  pride  in  their  country, 
lefore,  if  we  complain  of  laws  or  of  regulations  that  are  unsuited 
i^  we  endeavor  to  educate  men  up  to  that  standard  to  effect  these 
iges  by  peaceable  measures. 

OBJECTS  OF  LABOR  OBOANIZATION. 

r. 

»  What  changes  do  yon  desire  to  effect! — A.  There  are  certain 
pi  in  oar  State  regulations  that  we  desire  to  change — the  hours  of 
~  principally.  Another  one  of  the  principal  objects  is  to  effect  a 
in  the  hours  of  labor,  because  we  do  not  believe  that  men  have 
lent  time  to  educate  themselves.  We  are  entitled  to  a  certain 
It  of  education  and  culture— or  we  believe  we  are  entitled  to  it — 
bom  to  it  just  as  well  as  others  are.  We  know  that  as  things 
working  at  the  rate  of  pressure,  and  for  the  length  of  time  that 
work,  our  toil  unfits  us  to  get  the  education  we  want;  we  do 
kve  the  time;  and,  if  we  had  the  time,  we  are  too  tired  to  be  able 
it  properly.  Therefore  we  consider  that  a  shortening  of  the 
of  labor  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  working  people,  and  will, 
end,  accomplish  for  them  a  larger  education. 

EIGHT-HOUR  LAVf. 

[Bow  much  would  you  like  to  reduce  the  hours f — A.  We  have  set 
at  eight  per  day,  believing  that  that  is  fair.    There  is  another 
|ire  consider:  It  has  been  the  custom  among  employers,  whenever 
tier  oi  wages  is  taken  into  consideration,  for  them  to  say  to  as, 
you  work  at  a  reduction  of  so  much ;  ^  and  that  is  told  us  in 
manner  that  men  are  given  no  chance  to  consider  it.    That  is  the 
Tbatisoneof  the  causes  of  strikes.    A  strike  would  not  happen  in 
^ioatances  if  the  employers  would  confer  with  their  men  and  show 
Ition  to  have  a  fair  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  case, 
there  any  difficulty  in  employers  ^retting  what  lal>or  they  want 
^orsuit  in  the  State  at  this  time  f — A.  No;  1  do  not  think  there  is. 
Sw  say  they  tell  you  to  take  it  or  leave  it,  in  effect  t — A.  Yes. 
ibor  is  abundant  now  ;  if  it  were  8can»e,  how  would  it  be  f — A. 
rery  other  commodity,  it  would  command  the  higher  price. 

fnfTERCHANOE  OF  VIEVfS  AS  A  PREVENTIVE  OF  STRIKES. 

Too  mention  d      At  yon  thought  there  should  be  more  conference 
interc  between  the  employer  and  his  workmen,  or  em- 
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ployte,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  lowering  or  raising  wages,  ^  Is 
there  any  other  matter  that  yon  have  in  yonr  mind  to  state  f — A.  I  pin- 
cipally  desired  to  speak  because  the  feeling  seems  to  be  growing  ao 
strong  in  the  direction  stated.  Without  too  much  repetition,  there  neeoi 
to  be  a  division  between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  and  the  liM 
appear  to  be  more  strongly  drawn  than  formerly,  as  the  employers  seen 
to  think  they,  to  a  certain  extent,  own  th^se  men  for  so  many  boors  a 
day ;  and  they  also  think  they  have  the  right  to  say  how  much  they  shall 
pay ;  and  if  a  man  raises  bis  voice  against  it  they  say,  ^^  You  have  no 
ngbt  to  interfere  with  my  business,"  and  the  principal  actors  are  it- 
moved,  as  a  general  rule. 

LABOB  ENTITLED  TO  A  YOIOE  IN  PIXINa  WAGES. 

Q.  Why  are  they  not  right  in  saying  that  it  is  nothing  to  yoo,  redlyf 
If  they  ciin  get  help  cheaper,  they  have  a  right  to.  Why  is  it  reaUy  a^y 
more  a  question  for  yon  to  discuss,  if  you  are  a  workman,  with  the  oao 
who  employs  you,  than  it  is  what  price  he  shall  pay  for  the  raw  leather 
or  the  pegs,  or  the  other  materials  that  go  into  a  shoe  f — A.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  any  difference  as  to  what  he  shall  pay  for  the  raw  mateiial; 
but  the  man  wbo  sells  the  raw  material  has  something  to  say  as  to  what 
he  will  sell  it  for.  The  man  who  sells  his  labor  should  have  somethiaf 
to  say  as  to  what  he  sball  sell  that  for. 

Q.  Do  you  not  have  just  the  same  to  say  about  the  labor  that  tk 
other  man  does  who  sells  the  raw  material  f — A.  Not  at  alL 

Q.  That  man  asks  his  price  ?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  the  manufacturer  pays  it,  or  does  not  pay  it;  and  the  adhr 
has  just  as  much  to  say  about  the  price  he  asks  as  the  other  about  thi 
price  he  will  pay  ? — ^A.  The  man  who  sells  the  article  oftentimes  ooa- 
bines  with  other  men  selling  the  same  article  to  regulate  the  pi» 
they  will  ask  ;  mid  the  man  who  sells  his  labor  should  have  tb*-  sanw 
right  of  combination  with  his  fellow  laborers. 

COrorNATIONS   OF   EMPLOYEBS   TO   DETERMINE    WAGES. 

Q.  How  general  is  this  disi)Osition  to  say  what  they  shall  pay  ?— A. 
1  think  in  nearly  all  industries  it  is  the  custom  to  have  a  coiul'ir.atiOii 
of  employers. 

Q.  What  evidence  is  there  of  that! — A.  Well,  when  we  have  Iwi 
engaged  in  labor  troubles  we  have  seen  accounts  of  the  n»eetin;;>  ofna- 
ployers.  Then  after  these  meetings  we  have  had  submirteil  t«ms«<c- 
tain  terms. 

Q.  That  is  not  recent,  is  it  f — A.  That  occurs  whenever  lal>ortnMiMrt 
occur. 

Q.  When  last  have  labor  troubles  occurred  in  this  State  f — A.  TL<*5 
are  occurring,  i)erliaj)s  in  a  small  way,  but  they  are  mrurrin^  n^it 
straight  along,  you  may  say,  each  year. 

Q.  None  of  any  imi)ortance  this  season,  are  there  t 

» 

THE    telegraphers'  STRIKE. 

A.  None  since  the  telegraphervs'  strike. 

Q.  Do  you  (•»)nsi(ler  that  that  strike  was  a  laiiure  ^ — A.  It  wjs  i 
failure  in  one  way;  ii  was  a  success  in  another. 

Q.  Wa^  it  any  special  goo<l  to  the  telegra])hers  f — A.  It  ma>  ha^ 
been  in  learning  them  a  lesson. 
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Q.  Have  there  been  any  increases  of  pay,  or  changes  since  that 
brikef — A.  We  have  been  informed  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
iy«  to  a  certain  extent,  and  a  shortening  of  the  hoars  of  labor;  bat  I 
ave  nothing  official  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  Sunday  work  is  paid  for  or  not,  now? — A. 
believe  it  is ;  bat  my  information  is  not  official  on  the  point. 
Q,  I  think  you  are  correct.  I  think  changes  have  been  made,  and 
hat  Sunday  work  is  paid  for  now.  Have  you  some  other  matter  in 
ilidf — A.  No;  the  only  matters  I  desire  to  speak  of  are  those  men- 
iMied. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  BUSINESS. 

Q.  What  is  now  the  general  condition  of  the  boot  and  shoe  business; 
lit  flourishing  or  otherwise  t— A.  It  is  not  flourinhing  Just  now.    It  has 
been  in  first  rate  condition  this  year.    There  is  more  uncertainty 
It  it  than  customary. 
I^is  quite  a  fluctuating  and  uncertain  trade,  is  it  notf — A.  Tea. 
Do  you  not  think  that  on  the  whole  for  the  last  ten  years  the  work- 
engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business  have  done  as  well,  or,  at 
U  have  obtained  a  fair  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  business,  as 
with  the  employers  or  managers  of  the  business! — A.   I 
tly  think  they  have— not  a  fair  proportion. 
Ton  do  not  think  they  have  received  a  fair  proportion  t — A.  No ; 
not  think  they  have  received  a  fair  proportion. 
Take  the  men  who  have  managed  the  business  during  this  time  in 
about  Lynn ;  have  you  known,  or  do  yon  now  know,  what  has  been 
'fortune  pecuniarily  f — A.  Those  that  have  capital  to  conduct  a  large 
appear  to  be  very  successful.    Those  that  enter  it  with  a  small 
appear  generally  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  large  capitalists. 

SHALL  SWALLOWED  BY  LABOB  OAPITAL. 

Q.  The  men  with  small  capital  fail,  and  the  men  with  large  capital  go 
Im  business  and  get  richer  t — A.  Tes. 

How  do  yon  account  for  that  t — A.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  of 

the  men  who  have  the  large  capital  can  undersell  the  men  who 

•mall  capital,  because  the  man  of  large  capital  has  facilities  that 

superior  to  those  of  the  man  with  small  capital.    The  latter  has  to 

Ibr  more  credit,  and  the  cash  man  gets  his  goods  cheaiier.  because 

cash.    Then  he  can  undersell  the  other.    The  man  who  manu- 

60  sets  of  women's  shoes  and  wants  to  make  a  profit  of  at  least 

•et,  can  be  undersold  by  the  man  who  manufactures  100  seta,  and 

issatiftfied  with  half  the  profit  per  set,  and  who,  consequently,  can 

M  the  other  man  out 

} 

SICALL  OAPITAL  MOST  BENEFICIAL  TO  LABOE. 

1^  Which  is  the  best  system  of  doing  business  for  the  wage- worker — 
t  ty  the  large  capitalist,  or  by  the  small  f — A.  By  the  small. 
1^  why  sof — A.  Because  if  men  are  conducting  business  in  such  a 
}  that  they  can  get  larger  profits  on  their  goods — that  is,  can  get  a 
Mable  profit  on  their  goods — they  are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable 
I  for  wages.  The  men  who  are  engaged  in  large  undertakings,  and 
to  be  satisfied  with  small  profits,  are  apt  in  a  number  of  cases 
their  profits  out  of  their  employes. 

85— C  3 (5  LAW) 
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Q.  Bat  why,  as  a  nntural  result,  sliould  Dot  tliey  b«  tbe  ones  wbo 
would  be  likely  tu  give  theemploytS  more,  sioce  the  smaller  proQtmaut 
in  tbfl  eud  a  larger  aj^gregat^t — A.  They  might,  asanatontl  rMolI^bat 
tbey  are  not  williDg  to. 

Q.  You  mean  to  be  iiuderstood,  as  a  mle,  that  the  large  employw  ii 
less  liberal  to  the  vorkiugman  than  the  small  employer  t — A.  Tw. 

Q.  How  do  you  accoant  for  tfaati  It  is  toore  for  the  peonnlM;  tal» 
est  of  tbe  small  employer  to  get  his  wage-norker  at  a  low  rate. — A.  Tt^ 
it  may  be  more  for  bis  iuterest;  bat  it  is  not  his  casloin.  At  kn^ 
the  men  who  go  into  business  on  a  smtill  scale  are  assisted  by  frioodl; 
t«  some  extent  tbey  are  acqnaiutancf^  of  their  companioDS  Id  tfaoikft 
and  have  a  brotherly  feeling  for  them. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  there  that  tbe  hutaauitariau  feeling  eotoKt,  int-^l 
Yea. 

Q.  Tbe  association  between  tbe  employer  and  tbe  niao  that  wufci  fer 
him  T — A.  Yes ;  we  cau  more  easily  confer  with  tbe  rmm  tliat  doM  Ue 
small  bosiness  than  with  the  man  who  does  the  large  buBtUMt  Ik 
large  man  keeps  us  at  a  distance. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a  rule, 
mnub  to  his  help  as  the  large  onel — A.  They  are  willing  to, 

Q.  They  feci  comimlled,  in  order  to  do  business  at  all,  lo 
the  common  nile  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  any  other  matter  occur  to  yout — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Are  you  a  practical  working  man  yourself  t — A.   lam, 


B08TON,  Mass.,  OcuAer  19^  VSO- 

Ohablbs  p.  HABsmoTON  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  ; 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  T — Answer.  In  Boston. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  t — A.  I  am  a  grauit«  cutter. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  at  the  business  T — A.  Twelve  yttn- 

Q.  Are  you  couneetiHl  with  an  assoeiation  of  men  t — A.  Ten,  eir- 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  itT — A.  I  am  oonnectod  with  twi>— dl 
Qninit«  Cutters'  Katioual  Union  and  the  Central  Trades  and  l*l>» 
Union. 

Q.  Have  you  any  offieial  couueetton  with  them  t — A.  I  am  pitwiW 
of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  ofBcial  conneclion  with  the  other! — A.  W«I!,j* 
at  present  1  am  a  delegate  to  a  national  conrention  ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  have  learned  the  trade  yourself  T — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Do  you  work  at  it  stillt — A.  I  do,  sir. 

WAGES  OF  aBANITE  CUTTEBB. 

Q.  What  pay  do  you  get  when  yon  workt — A.  Three  doIUn  iJff 
are  the  wages  at  present. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  time  have  yon  worked  for  the  last  yeart— A. 
have  worked  nearly  all  the  time. 

Q.  Are  you  an  agitator  I 

The  Witness.  An  ngifntort 

The  CnAiHMAS.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Well,  do  yon  mean  to  get  up  and  speak  in&w* 
trades-unions  1 
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he  Oh  AIRMAN.    I  do  not  know  jost  what  it  means ;  but  I  have  heard 

Bt  these  agitators. 

u  No,  sir :  I  never  appeared  on  the  stump  or  spoke  before  an  aadi- 

s  in  my  life  outside  of  my  trade-union.     I  endeavor  to  persuade 

16  I  come  in  contact  with  to  join  trade  and  labor  unions.    That  is 

extent  of  it. 

I.  Where  were  you  bomf — A.  In  Fall  Biver,  Mass. 

|»  Where  did  yon  learn  your  trade  f — A.  In  Boston. 

|»  How  old  are  you  t — A.  Thirty -one  years — a  little  over. 

|»  Are  you  married  f — A.  No,  sir. 

|»  You  get  $3  a  day  wages  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  What  are  the  [trices  paid  to  working  men  in  your  business  f — A. 

rmries  in  different  localities.    Hereabouts  the  rate  of  wages  is  $2.75 

day,  that  is  the  lowest ;  but  many  of  them  receive  more. 

|i  Yon  get  as  high  pay  as  any  one  f — A.  Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  do, 

iitse  we  have  a  system  of  piece-work  by  which  men  that  are  speedy 

^enabled  to  make  more,  in  some  cases. 

|»  You  get  as  high  as  any  who  have  worked  by  your  side  f — A.  I  pre- 

tl  do,  sir. 
I  Chairman.  You  can  state  any  matter  that  you  have  in  mind  that 
Idesire  to  state  to  the  committee. 
|m  Witness.  I  desire  to  speak  generally. 

Ebe  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  you  any  question.  You  may  go 
Md  state  what  you  wish  to  state. 

Ike  Witness.  I  have  a  few  ideas  of  my  own,  which  are  not  new  by 
rmeans. 
he  Chairman.  Let  us  have  them. 

THE  BIOHT-HOUR  LAW. 

^  Witness.  My  opinion  is  that  the  general  adoption  of  the  eight- 
nr  system,  with  some  other  measures  that  I  shall  mention,  would  ma- 
fdly  improve  the  social  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

"         measures  op  improvement  por  wage-workers. 

other  measures  that  in  my  opinion  are  most  needed  by  wage-work- 

The  prohibition  of  child  labor  under  fourteen  yc;ir8  of  age ;  the 

itinuance  of  the  contract  prison  labor,  frequent  payment  of  wages^ 

ilition  of  the  truck  system,  first  lieu  for  workmen's  wages,  equal 

equal  work  for  both  sexes,  a  national  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor 
all  information  can  be  had  pertaining  to  the  toiling  masses,  so 

th  information  as  is  desired  by  this  committee  may  be  obt^jned 

\m  reliable  source;  the  enactment  of  an  employer's  liability  act  in 

that  the  employ^  may  receive  just  remuneration  when  ii^ured 

rh'the  performance  of  his  le    timate  duties ;  also,  to  provide  some 

to  prevent  or  some  penalty  >or  black-listing,  as  now  practiced  by 

lyers,  and  which  is  one  of  the  gravest  evils  that  afflict  us,  actually 

log  men  and  women  of  the  privilege  of  earning  a  livelihoiKl  in  a 

where  perhaps  they  have  been  bom  and  are  surrounded  by  those 
It  endear  a  place  to  us. 
Chairman.  Right  there  let  me  suggest  that  your  organizations 

and  press  a  movement  to  make  that  a  criminal  offense  by  the 

the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

"black-listing"  op  employes  a  grime. 

eWitness.  I  believe  it  is  a  criminal  offense,  sir  j  but  I  do  not  know 
have  any  means  of  enforcing  it.     I  believe  it  is  now  a  criminal 
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offeuHC.  null  oaii  be  proxcciited  uuder  tbe  laws  of  MassacbiweltB;  hal  K 
is  ili(U«ii)t  to  enfttrue  tins  law. 

Q,  Tben  cati  you  ask  for  tbe  oua<^^tin«Dt  of  »  lav  that  cannot  be  «•■ 
forct'd  1 — A.  I  believe  some  lueaiis  sbould  bo  (levitK>d  and  coalii  l«  ll^ 
rised  by  wbiuh  tbis  ays'em  uould  be  put  dotpii. 

Q.  Any  legal  tiieaiist — A.  Yes;  I  Ibiiik  so. 

THE  PHESENT  STATE  LAW  AB  TO  "  BLACK- LISTIKO "   IKKPnctESt. 

Q.  Tbi'll  you  mean  to  say  that  tbe  present  law  is  iaefflcieiit  and  va^ 
erativet — A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  Than  it  in  not  a  reply  to  my  sug^^extion  to  say  tbat  there  U  a  bv, 
aiiici'  you  say  it  is  not  a  law.  \Vbat  I  mean  is  tbat  tbat  isaMirtc/lsv 
for  the  enactment  of  whicU  you  innst  apply  to  tbe  State  jurudtctML 
Get  it  drawn  a»  it  ought  to  be,  and  in  sucb  t<>rms  aa  will  staod.  Vm 
need  some  sharp  lawyer  to  do  iL  I  believe  you  do  not  take  lawyeniDlo 
your  ortianJKation,  but  you  will  be  obliged  at  least  to  get  tbeitail  if 
you  want  laws  carefully  drawn.  Von  want  your  bill  draftei)  w>  lUt  8 
will  secure  the  object,  and  tben  iusist  ou  its  paBsage  witboat  iti  * 
emasculated  by  amendments — a  law  by  which  you  can  make 
applicable ;  and  a  coovtction  or  two  will  help  yon  out. 

The  WiTNESii.  But  the  practical  workingmen  do  not  have  any  voia 
in  IWniing  tbe  law. 

The  CuATBMAN.  You  mil  not  find  any  difficulty-  if  you  fco  to  WM 
good,  honest  lawyers. 

Tbe  Witness.  Good,  houest  lawyers! 

The  Chaibuan.  Yes;  there  are  more  of  them  than  yon  think. 

Tbe  Witness.  We  have  had  some  experience  with  them,  and  itk 
not  to  their  credit. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be;  bat  I  mean  there  are  as  manyluMl 
lawyers  as  there  are  of  any  other  class, 

THE  "tramp"  laws. 

Tbe  Witness.  That  may  be.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  tnof 
laws  should  be  aboliabed.  I  cau  speak  intelligently  ou  that  w^M. 
having  worked  ou  public  works,  where  tbe  custom  is,  nimn  the  compt 
tion  of,  for  instance,  a  railroad,  for  the  men  immediately  to  wiitkun  ' 
other  place  where,  I'crhaps,  a  railroad  is  building,  or,  at  nijy  ntr. 
another  job.  The  unsteadiuess  of  industry,  coupled  with  the  mn 
wages  received,  would  not  wairant  the  payment  of  fares  to  a«y  eon 
erablA  distance.  They  are  obliged  to  subsint  as  best  ibey  autdm^ 
their  journey,  aud  usually  evince  a  willingness  to  repay  iu  irwi  af 
favors  extended  to  tbem.  Tbis  class  tbrms  a  large  portion  of  ik» 
called  tramps,  aud,  like  all  classes  of  society,  have  some  of  Ihi'  «!<»• 
among  them;  but  they  are  the  exceptiou,  not  the  rule,  thegteAtftiptft 
of  them  being  peaceful  aud  law-abiding  men  who  take  hold  of  wei  * 
which  they  are  adapted  as  readily  as  any  other  class  of  workmen. 

THE   "TBUrK"  system. 

I  shall  say  a  word  more  almut  the  truck  system,  anil  ou  that  1 M 
also  prepared  to  speak  from  experience,  having  been  emi>loyed  «  * 
gniuite  trade  at  some  of  llie  largest  (juarries  in  Maine;  namely,  ai  ^^ 
Haven,  for  the  Bondwell  Company,  ami  at  at,  George,  Ki)uxC«o*^ 
At  those  places  men  were  obliged  to  trade  at  company  stoRs,  *M     h 
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were  mnoh  higher  than  in  rival  stores,  if  any  there  be.  As  a 
owover,  rival  stores  cannot  live,  and  thereby  the  comfmny  gets 
>poly,  to  the  detriment  of  workmen.  It  was,  and  1  believe  it  is 
e  custom  to  pay  employes  whenever  it  suits  the  convenience  of 
npany,  sometimes  two  months  elapsing  in  the  interval  of  pay- 
lave  you  any  other  points  in  your  mind  t — A.  That  is  all  I  care 
ik  of  generally,  but  I  will  answer  any  questions.  I  desire  to  say 
od  to  my  trade  that  there  will  probably  be  other  testimony  here 
ill  give  you  more  information. 

•  it  here  now! — A.  No,  sir;  it  will,  perhaps,  be  here  before  the 
fends. 

Chairman.  It  ends  to-night;  but  wo  will  keep  busy  all  day. 
WiTNEsa  This  system  of  ^^ black  listing"  is  a  most  i>emicions 
•od  affects  some  people  seriously.    If,  as  you  suggested,  it  may 
ledied  by  local  le^slation,  I  hope  the  committee  will  lay  the  mat- 
bre  the  country*. 

Chairman.  It  will  be  heard  of,  of  course,  through  our  report ; 
il  is  a  matter  which  the  mass  of  the  ]>eople  of  this  country  con- 
rtthin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  and  there  is  something  of  a 
B  to  whether  the  nation  is  a  nation,  or  whether  it  is  nothing.  A 
mtt  of  the  people  throughout  the  country  North  and  South  think 
Itbing,  and  that  American  citizenship  is  nothing,  and  that  an 
owever  general  or  national  in  its  scope,  is  not  for  that  reason  a 
tof  national  jurisdiction  at  all,  but  has  to  be  taken  up  piecemeal 
I  separate  localities — a  sort  of  local  option  in  hflman  rights.  It 
leded  all  round  that  Massachusetts  has  jurisdiction  in  that  mat- 
id  it  is  not  worth  while  to  fight  all  the  time  against  that  idea, 
iftve  as  enlightened  ideas  in  Massachusetts  as  anywhere,  unless 
iican  institutions  are  a  failure,  and  they  are,  ]>robably,  as  good 
;  The  l>est  way  is  to  ap]>eal  to  the  legislature,  and  keep  ap|>eal- 
llil  you  get  a  law  ;  but  you  must  have  that  law  drafted  by  some 
rho  knows  how  to  draft  one.  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  sincere  in 
llemeut  that  the  mass  of  the  profession  of  lawyers  is  as  honest  as 
iof  men  you  can  find.  You  can't  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  a 
ifted.  The  trouble  is  that  it  would  be  spoiled  by  amendments 
iftg  through  the  legislature — iimendments  which  will  be  ))roi>osed 
1^  men  who  are  not  lay wers.  Get  a  good  law  passeil,  and  then 
get  a  fair  case,  go  to  the  grand  jury,  and  a  few  (*onviction8 
it. 

'ITNKSS.  I  will  say  in  regard  to  your  idea  of  going  before  the 
,  that  we  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  Central  Trades  Union 
before  committees  in  matters  pertaining  To  labor,  and  to 
ly  push  those  matters;  have  not  met  with  much  success. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  19,  1883. 

|i  B.  McKenzeb  further  examined. 

IRMAN.  I  understand  that  there  was  some  point  which  you 
present,  and  which  yon  did  not  have  time  to  present  last  even- 
may  now  state  it. 

CENTRALIZATION  OF  WEALTH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

^mxESB.  It  was  in  reference  to  the  centralization  of  wealth.    It 
Ident  that  wealth  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men. 
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I  have  seen  a  statement  to  tbe  effect  that  prerions  to  1860  there  win 
only  ten  million nireR  in  the  Uiiiled  Sf-itea.  anil  that  tiow  there  are  flw 
hnnilnKl.  By  the  constia  of  1880  the  entire  valnatioo  of  jirojtiaty  iw  ifct 
tJnilftd  States  is  put  at  $50,000,000,000.  Kow,  500.IJ00  men  wort! 
♦100,000  apiece  wonlil  control  tlint  eiiiire  weiiltli,  and  the  as.OOO.OWw 
5.1,000,000  of  jteopte  outside  of  them  would  praci iejilly  l>e  in  Uie  ooodi 
tion  of  tramps.  Ttiis  is  a  Htate  of  things  which,  if  tbe  c^iitrahzatioD  o' 
wealth  as  now  going  on  is  not  arrested,  will  be  disastroas  to  the  intrt 
eats  of  the  country.  The  millionaires  in  tbe  Htngle  city  of  San  Fru 
Cisco  represent  $4flO,O0O,0(iO,  In  the  city  of  New  Yoric  they  prob»hlj 
represent  as  much  more.  One  mau  worth  $100,000,000  standii  fottm 
tboasand  persons  worth  $100,000  each,  and  it  will  l>e  M>eii  that  Uuia 
nieusely  rich  represent  a  great  unmber  of  tbeso.  When  we  nrndm 
to  persons  worth  less  than  a  million,  and  to  tho«u<  worth  Icm  tba 
$100,000,  we  find  that  we  approach  a  stale  of  things  where  five  bondnd 
men  practically  own  and  control  tbe  entire  capital  of  the  coaulty. 

MILLIONAIBES  ABSORBINO  ALL  TBK   WBAI.TH  OP  AXEBICl. 

Now,  the  increase  of  wealth  in  this  State  Mr.  Atkinson  stales  to  to 
1  per  cent,  per  annum;  in  the  Unite<l  States,  I  think,  it  is  put  at); 
cent.  If  the  founders  of  this  wealth  spent  one-half  their  inoonw  i 
saved  tbe  other  half  (3  per  cent.)  and  hold  it,  it  is  evident,  if  tluMl^ 
ures  are  correct,  tliat  those  who  control  the  wealth  absorb  the«)tiiviv 
product  of  the  country,  so  that  there  is  no  iKumihilily,  if  this  fUb 
is  coiTect,of  thefreat  mass  of  the  i>coplo  coming  into  itonsurMOtm  of  toj 
more  property  or  bettering  their  condition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  thin  is  a  matter  that  nbonld  be  seriotmly  « 
cred,  and  that  thi#  phase  of  tbe  labor  question  Bbonld  bare  mmbs  i 
tion  paid  to  it. 

TnK  OKNTBALIZATIOS  OP  WEALTn   PEODUCIKG   IKDUSTRIAI.  FICDil- 


duced  in  our  midst  a  kind  of  commercial  or  industrial  fendaliMn. 
instance,  Mr.  Warren,  who  sat  in  Ihis  chair  yestenlay  moniiue,  owram 
controls  the  paper  mills  in  Maine  known  as  the  Comtwrland  Milla.  H* 
has  cstabbshed  a  little  village  there.  Ue  is  a  haron.  His  ifKonirii 
something  ranging  between  $100,000  and  $:;00,0O0  a  year.  ilei^M 
the  church,  and  of  course  he  owns  the  minister,  and  tlicsc  (>]ienitiT«iit 
practically  his  retainers  or  serfs;  and  while  that  condition  hasMlrf 
present  become  intoleratde,  the  movement  of  industry,  the  whole  titJ 
of  things,  is  to  make  it  intolerable,  and  to  bring  about,  *»  I  harriiiA 
a  condition  of  commercial  and  industrial  feudalism. 

EXCESSIVE   WEALTH  PIlODnCES  PINANRIAL  OONOE8TI05- 

I  wish  also  to  remark  (and  this  will  cndmy  te.tlinioDy  at  tLif  lii 
that  tins  centralization  of  wealth  leads  to  the  difflcnitie*  in  rr<iri<*| 
which  your  committee  is  trying  to  find  out  somMhitig. 
ail  iucome  of  $1,0(X),000  a  year,  it  is  evident  that  he  cannot  fpesd  ftl 
no  uiatter  how  great  a  s|>endthrift  be  may  l>e.    There  is  liy  this  !*«*•■ 
II  gill  I — a  cougestior,  produced.     If  laborers  receiveil  the  jwwlort*! 
their  labor  they  would  cmisiime,  pro«liicts  would  be  circulnEed, »'  " 
cliiinge  ttuil  circulation  would  not  be  distiirbwl ;  eqiiivBleffU  < 
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iDoe  each  other.  But  Id  the  case  of  the  rich  man  he  canuot  possi- 
consome  hiB  income,  and  circulation  is  disturbed  and  cougested  as 
Hisequence. 

OK-PRODUOTION   PARTIALLY  DUE  TO  CONCENTRATON  OF  WEALTH. 

hat  is  one  of  the  things  that  produces  what  is  commonly  called 
pprodnction.  If  there  were  a  free  movement  in  exchanges  there 
dd  be  no  apparent  over-production,  everything  would  be  smooth, 
.  all  these  troubles  would  disappear. 

ke  Ohairhan.  Your  difficulty  about  the  millionaire  is  in  the  idea 
veBsed  by  the  word  ^^hoarded.''  If  his  income  is  $1,000,000,  or  any 
IT  large  sum,  you  say  he  cannot  possibly  spend  it ;  the  idea  being 
I  it  is  hoarded.  If  hoarded,  it  is  out  of  use,  of  course;  It  is  like 
ley  buried  in  the  earth.  Now,  if  that  money  is  hoarded  the  diffl- 
^  yoQ  mention  is  quite  apparent ;  but  if  it  is  not  hoarded,  but  is 
firibnted,  it  is  active  capital  in  the  hands  of  somebody — ^paying  to 
millionaire  or  the  owner  some  rate  of  interest,  but  still  in  actual  use } 
lukt  it  IS  not  quite  a  proper  term  to  say  that  it  is  hoarded. 
iie  Witness.  No. 

k  TVell,  now,  what  is  the  difficulty  of  the  large  ownership  in  the 
Mb  of  a  single  roan  when  he  does  not  hoard  it,  but  lends,  or  makes 
I  to  the  use  of  the  community  at  large  in  some  way,  its  annual  accu- 
Ittion  or  income  t 

DISASTROUS  EFFECTS  OF  COMPOUND  INTEREST. 


f 


tl  wish  to  state,  in  answer  to  that,  that  no  man  now  hoards— that 
be  has  auy  sense.    He  reinvests  this  surplus  which  he  does  not 
[,  and  it  is,  in  the  community,  active  capital ;  but  here  is  the  diffi- 
which  flows  from  that:  It  is  lent  out  at  compound  interest.    Vau- 
lt has  $05,000,000  in  United  States  bonds.    The  interest  on  that  is 
mnded  quarterly ;  there  is  a  constant  accumulation ;  that  doubles 
say  eleven  to  fifteen  years;  and  if  he  does  nothing  whatever,  and 
from  business  and  only  drives  fast  horses  and  gives  parties,  that 
ty,  of  itself,  by  the  operation  of  the  economic  principle  of  inter- 
doubled  in  that  time,  and  of  course  it  is  quadrupled  in  double 
Ime,  and  so  on. 

But  still,  where  is  it  t — ^A.  It  is  active  capital,  and  accumulates. 
the  process  of  concentration  acts  in  that  way,  so  that  these  few 
under  the  present  economic  laws  and  industrial  system, 
society  at  their  mercy  by  the  operation  of  this  constantly  com- 
~Ung  increase. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  19, 1883. 
A.  Bancroft  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

ion.  Where  is  your  residence  t — Answer.  I  reside  in  Boston. 
[What  is  your  business  t — A.  I  am  a  seller  of  dry-goods ;  that  Is,  I 
"  be  called  a  "lirummer,''  1  supiMise. 
[What  is  your  age  f — A.  Sixty  one. 

,re  you  connected  with  any  lalwr  organization  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Chairman.  You  may  state  your  object  in  appearing  before  the 
and  what  you  would  like  to  say  to  it. 
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TliQ  Witness.  Tbero  nre  some  xnens  whicli  1  enterlaiii  of  some  oftti 
queHlioiiH  (but  liavu  been  jirescutrd  lo  tli«  comnsittee  u\*tm  wliidi  I 
would  like  lo  Kuy  soiiivLliiiig.  Some  Kbitvmunte  tbat  li»v«  brrn  nudt 
bt-fort^  you  liavt<  Kii(;ge8ted  to  mo  the  prupriuty  of  rnakiiig  tb«  rvuurb 
tbat  I  am  ubout  to  make. 

BALANCH  OP  TEADB  IN  PAVOR  OP  AMF.UICA.  ■ 

Mr.  Dalloti  siigiicestt'd  that  thi>  tliiiic  wo  uecd  wim  ii  lurf;4>r  inaitiL 
This  ('ouiitry  biu>  badalarpiT  balunw)  of  trmle  iii  iU  f»i-or  tlun  HI 
other  ualion.  Daring  Ibt>  last  eight  yiiars  vn  hnw  had  u  hirgv  tMtliiM 
of  tradu  iti  otir  favor.  Uuriog  that  timo  Kugluud  has  pareMMidMH 
|500,000,OUO  worrh  a  year  for  a  large  |mrt  of  the  timu;  eomeliaei, I 
think,  more  than  that ;  but  it  would  average  *500,0(W,000. 


Bnt  the  condition  of  this  conntry  and  of  England,  relatively,  ii  liki 
that  of  two  men,  one  of  whom  has  *10,000  out  at  inteiwst  with  •«•  • 
year  coming  in,  ho  that  he  can  afford  to  titp<;ud  that  ^600  a  year  in  tddl- 
tinn  to  wtiut  he  can  make  in  his  bu8ine«H,  while  the  other  iuiiD,«ti 
might  represent,  8ay,thi(t  country,  is  one  who  mast  not  onlynnketlH- 
ing  out  of  his  biiRiness,  but  enoiich  besides  to  pay  interest  on  #U^ 
It  has  been  urged  repeatedly  by  the  newspaper  having  the  larp«ti^ 
culatinn  in  Boston  tliat  it  was  not  uecessary  to  bavu  a  balanee  cttoM 
in  your  favor  to  retain  goUl. 

ENGLAND   A   CB£DITOa   KAI'ION. 

But,  aocording  to  Robert  Oiffen,  an  eminent  statistician,  wbo  remittF 
read  an  article  before  the  English  Statistical  Society  upon  Ibt-  nealitat 
England,  the  limiual  iutere.st  upou  that  wealth  is  «0iX),OiiU.UUU,  aiitlts- 
laud  has  purchased  some  $500,000,000  a  year  more  thau  sht)  hits  nM; 
yet  she  has  grown  richer. 

MOVEMENTS  OF   GOLD. 

An  article  has  nppean^d  in  apuperherednring  the  present  yMi'>k>*-  I 
Ing  some  gain  of  a  small  amount  of  gold,  and  yet  we  sold  dtuinclkit  i 
year  thirty-five  millions  more  than  we  bought — yet  we  bad  lost  tmtj-  J 
five  millions  of  gold,  and  the  newspaper  argued  from  that  thit  il*^ 
not  nec#3sarj-  to  have  it. 

THE   INTEREST  PAID  TO  ENGLAND  OK   INTESTMENTB   IK  AKIttlCt  I 

Mr.  Norviu  Green,  president  of  the  Western  Union  TeJegiaph  Ci» I 
pany,  made  a  starement  in  his  speech  in  England  recently  that  »e»r" 
paying  to  Eogland  every  year$120,000.000of  interest  upon  lhe»r~ 
of  English  money  inveHted  here,  that  amount  of  money  beiJiKk^ 
000,000.     I  think  that  is  correct.     lu  addition  to  that  we  have  to  |Mtl| 
large  amount  to  foreign  vessels  for  freights.     It  is  iiocesiuuy, tJ 
for  us  to  have  a  large  balance  of  trade  in  onr  favor,  orwe  williroh* 
baud  every  year.     During  the  last  year  we  have  bad  i^balaucv"!  m*  I 
in  our  favor  of  something  over  8100,000,000.     We  have  had  a  " 
ions  of  gold — some  five  or  six — coming  to  this  country,  bul  ibcrt  t»  J 
been  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  British  money  invested  i         '    "^ 
here. 
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I  UKITXD  8TATS8  THE  ONLY  NATION  SXPOBTINO  MORE  THAN  IT 

IMPORTS. 

We  do  what  no  other  nation  does — we  export  a  great  deal  more  than 
import.  Both  England  and  France  have  imported  more  than  they 
re  exported.  It  is  useless  to  tell  us  that  we  can  buy  more  than  we 
li  simply  because  England  or  France  does.  We  have  interest  to  pay 
ii  and  we  must  do  a  large  amount  of  business  to  pay  it. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  PANIC  OF  1873. 

[he  eCTect  of  buying  more  than  we  sell  was  fully  illuhtrated  ten  years 
bre  the  crash  of  1873.  During  that  time  we  ]m|K)rted  a  thousand 
Hons  more  than  we  exported.  Circumstances  favored  us  for  hiring  a 
n  amount  of  foreign  capital,  owing  to  the  large  amounts  of  interest 
i,  and  we  went  along  apparently  swimmingl3',  but  really  getting  into 
ll  every  year.  During  1872-'73  alone  these  extra  imports  amounted 
Nro  or  three  hundred  million  dollars.  Then  came  the  crash  of  1873, 
I  when  that  came  it  lasted  a  long  while— rfive  or  six  years. 

[CA  SHOULD  MAKE  WHAT  IT  NEEDS  AND   STOP  IHPORTINO. 

link  that  what  is  necessary  for  this  country  is  to  make  every  «rti- 
kt  we  can  make,  but  paying  a  fair  price  for  the  labor,  instead  of 
\g  in  foreign  countries.  For  illustration,  when  we  put  a  duty  on 
/article  spool-cotton,  for  instance,  the  large  manufacturers  of  spool- 
Iqd— Coates  and  Clarke— started  their  factories  here;  they  could 
tm  it  here  chea[>er  than  to  pay  duty.  They  testified  that  they  pay 
$2  a  day  where  they  pay  $1  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  they 
carried  on  their  works.  One  man  kept  at  work  here  at  $2  a  day 
:h  a  dozen  men  kept  at  work  in  England,  for  he  spends  all  his 
among  ns,  and  will  do  more  for  us  than  a  man  kept  at  work  in 
lod,  spending  perhaps  10  cents  a  day  on  what  we  raise.     We 

f'\  and  are  willing  to  pay  other  people,  what  we  need  for  ourselves, 
were  a  stonecutter  I  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  good  price,  in 
r  that  the  workers  in  that  trade  should  get  good  wages.     I  be- 
we  should  have  things  made  here,  and  so  arranged  that  by  pay- 
fair  price  for  labor  we  can  make  them  here.     I  do  not  make  any 
ion.      We  have  as  great  a  variety  of  soil  and  climate  as  any 
in  the  world. 

ORATION    TO    AMERICA,    IN    THREE.  YEARS,    OP    TWO    MILLION 

PEOPLE. 

have  had  coming  to  our  shores  within  the  last  three  years  over 

people.    That  fact  tells  us  whether  we  are,  as  a  people,  in  a 

condition  than  other  people.    No  such  immigration  has  been 

in  the  world.    England  is  a  country  which  lioasts  that  the  sun 

^t  set  on  her  flag ;  yet,  during  the  last  two  years  over  half  a  mill- 

ber  sabjects  have  come  to  this  country  from  under  the  shelter  of 

%  and  they  are  not  all  from  Ireland  ;  there  are  more  from  Eng- 

id  Wales  than  from  Ireland  during  the  last  three  years.    There 

coming  even  from  Canada,  notwithstanding  its  abundance  of 

iMida,  to  this  country  than  are  coming  fh)m  Ireland.    There  are 

nearly  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  a  year,  coming  from  Canada 

the  United  States  than  are  coming  from  Ireland.    Qermany 


t 

i 
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hae  seat  as  tliroe  time>s  as  many  att  Irelnnct  biw,  bat  then  QcfiMi 
forty-five  millioua  of  pL'0|)lc  mid  Irelunil  uuly  Ure  millioDS.  Tb 
portion,  Lowever,  is  lar^fer  tor  In^lunil,  Ik-cuusi!  lix-lund  slooe  M 
latit  yei^r  0J,000,  wbiitt  Gt^rumny,  with  cigtit  timen  thv  populsUam 
I  tbiuk,  only  190,000, 

VALUE  OP  IMMIGRATION. 

Now,  I  believe  that  we  sbould  keep  ItieHe  people  nt  work  hew, 
tbey  will  epeud  their  inoaey.  They  will  make  more  nioui-y  for  as. 
goods,  being  made,  liere  will  make  ten  times  as  mach  bODiaess  for 
tbey  will  if  made  in  Earope. 

I  do  not  know  that  you  will  tliink  my  points  well  maile ;  bat  tbi 
poiniD  tbat  bave  presented  tbemselTes  to  me  in  thinking  this  si 
out  for  myself.  1  am  to-day,  as  I  told  yoa,  in  ihe  dry  gixtds  bus 
but  I  bave  worked  at  a  business  about  whicb  one  of  my  frieoiU  iu 
tified  here,  and  1  can  voacli  for  the  truth  of  bis  statenienbi. 

AMEBICA  TBE  HOPK  OF  TITB  WORLD'S  LABOREB8. 

I  tliink  we  need  in  every  proper  way  to  encourage  the  makiogo 
Belves  iudependt-nt  of  tliene  intineucea  n-hich  are  driving  froni 
coatitries  the  laboring  mon — the  bono  and  sinew  of  any  country.  ' 
three  quarters  of  a  million  of  i)eoplo  come  to  tliia  country  evtrj 
frum  other  countries,  the  fact  opeaks  for  it»elf  lut  to  wbero  ibe  ho] 
the  laboring  portion  uf  the  world  lie.  The  figures  1  bave  given  yo 
from  official  returns  j  tbey  may  not  be  entirely  aoconite.  but  tlw 
quite  oloMo  uuougb  for  the  jmrposesof  the  argument.  They  havo 
imprettsed  deeply  on  my  mind. 

FLOW  01'  HOLD  TO  AMKHIOA. 

The  n.'.  .^   ■■:    ■■■■r.-    ]:  ,m;   j    .j    ;  m  .<■    ;>  .,.,     '-,■    uf  tr.i>].'    .11    .>UT    U\« 

fibowij  If  ■,  I  .iii'l    1^7".  ^'ir  ir-uli 

entirely  equiil.  lijcn  ciiiiio  tiie  nliinL  crops  in  Europe,  and  vv  h 
lariic  balance  of  trade  iu  our  favor,  but  it  was  not  until  we  had  I 
000,000,  or  more,  in  our  fuvor  that  any  net  iucrease  of  gold  came  ti 
shores,  and  during  these  years,  with  thirty  millions  of  imports  in 
favor,  we  bave  gained  net  from  the  other  countries  not  over  one  ban 
millions  of  gold.  If  you  take  into  consideration  the  exitorcs  of  ^ 
over  imports,  it  would  be  about  $50,000,000. 

KNGLISH  INVESTJIUNT3  IN  AMERICA  TWO  BILLIONS  OP  D0LU>J 
You  .see,  then,  where  we  stand.  We  are  ex|>osed  at  any  timelo 
same  trouble  that  we  bad  in  1S57,  when  there  was  trout)Ie  in  Eonf 
wbeii  Ibc  Driti.sh  capitalists' sent  over  thirty  or  forty  millions  o/i 
bonds,  and  a  demand  for  gold  was  created,  and  a  crisis  came  on.  T 
billinn.i  of  English  gold  ai-e  invested  here  in  city,  county,  acJ  Si 
bonds,  and  in  niortyrages  on  renl  estate,  and  tbey  can  call  fur  lb«'  P 
at  any  time,  1  tliink  Dr.  (ireen  said  tbcrc  was  not  a  State. ami  luf* 
a  county,  in  the  United  Stutfs  In  wbich  Hritisli  money  was  not  i/ivt^ 
From  what  I  learn  fnim  oilier  sources,  1  do  not  think  he  .s|Kiki'  f^* 
of  llio  way ;  but  tlici'  can  get  gold  from  tbis  couutry  at  any  tiimv 

KUliOPE'S  KKAlt   OP  A  LOSS  OF   GOLD, 

The  Enro|>ean  countries  bave  been  for  the  last  two  or  thrw  jea«' 

constant  fear  of  a  loss  of  gold.     If  they  lose  a  little  gold,  lIic.vIpCidI 

put  u[>  the  price  of  exchange;  but  tbey  can  at  any  time  get  fMb* 

this  country  by  .sending  over  a  small  quantity  of  these  bond*,  W" 
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!mke  the  greenbacks  and  demaud  gold  and  silver,  and  there  is  where 
iQver  is  a  great  blessing  to  ns,  because  when  oar  gold  gamblers  at- 
t  to  get  up  a  comer  in  gold,  the  Government  has  it  in  its  power  to 
a  little  silver,  and  they  can  bluff  any  attempt  to  create  a  comer  in 
in  that  way. 

At  85  cents  on  the  dollar! — A.  Well,  it  is  better  than  any  Euro- 
silver. 

That  is  your  point — that  they  can  treat  it  as  worth  85  cents  on  the 
rt — A.  Ye«;  silver  is  a  bulky  article ;  but  our  silver  is  worth  more 
Euroi>ean  silver.  The  Mexican  dollar  is  worth  a  cent  more  than 
lollar,  but  we  make  a  better  silver  dollar  than  any  other  country, 
the  exception  of  Mexico. 

But  you  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  that  they  will  make  the 
Mid  t — A.  Our  silver  is  a  product  of  our  own  soil,  our  own  labor. 
m  Ohaibhan.  ram  not  Qnding  any  fault  with  the  silver. 

0  Witness.  In  France  they  have  three  limes  as  much  silver  as  we 
»    Ours  is  worth  3  cents  on  the  dollar  more  than  theirs. 

SILYBB  AN  AJfEBIOAN  PBODUGT. 

1  the  gold  gamblers  know  how  silver  would  block  them,  and  that 
W  there  is  so  much  opposition  to  silver.  We  coin  one-half,  the 
Kt  of  the  world  to-day,  of  silver — nearly  fifty  millions ;  probably 
fiw  years  it  will  be  quite  fift}*  millions.    That  is  one  of  the  great 

ies  of  the  country ;  we  produce  half  the  product  of  the  world  in 
le. 

>ple  should  stop  dealing  in  gold,  gold  would  fall  in  price.    There 
ly  more  silver  in  circulation  in  every  European  country  than  there 
ieT    The  reason  of  that  is  that  there  are  no  small  bills  there.   The 
I  of  England  only  issues  £5  notes  ($25). 

A  TABIFF  TO  PROTBCT  AMERICAN  ARTISANS. 

thing  to  do  is  to  keep  men  at  work  here :  to  adjust  the  tariff  so 

Keep  American  artisans  at  work  in  all  departments.    Our  laws 

be  so  framed  as  to  encourage  every  industry  which  can  be  fol- 

here  by  making  it  possible  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  labor,  and  I  in- 

fin  that  the  silver  question. 

SILVER  CURRENCY   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[ow  many  car  loads  have  we  of  silver  t — A.  I  do  not  know.    The 

tment  has  issued  son^ $90,000,000  of  silver  certificates  which  are 

^.doing  business  as  mmicy.    There  are  $82,000,000  out,  and  they 

ter  than  the  gold  certificates  do. 

»melxKly  hoards  the  gold  certificates,  do  they  not;  is  it  in  the 
or  where  t — A.  No ;  it  is  paid  in. 

^hy  does  silver  stay  out  better  than  gold  when  the  gold  is  worth 
;h  t — A.  1  will  tell  you;  three  gold  certificates  are  paid  in  U)\ 
to  one  silver  certificate;  the  gold  comes  back  into  the  Treasurv 
The  silver  stays  out  Ix'tter. 

ill  not  the  Treasury  take  the  silver? — A.  Yes. 
*hen  why  do  they  not  pay  it  for  duties  f 

CEBTrFICATES  REMAIN  IN  CIUCI^LATION,  GOLD  CERTIFICATES 

DO  NOT. 

do  not  know.     I  only  si*e  from  the  records  that  there  are  three 
many  gold  certificates  paid  in. 

I 


i 
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Q.  Ik  it  not  bei-.iUKe  th»  mau  that  pays  cuatous  duties  gocd  fort, 
frold  cortiQcittCM  uml  pays  bia  custumH  with  tUeia  T — A.  I  ahmiU  U 
it  is  railiiT  beciLiist!  (snmeboily  has  gotiu  fur  the  Nllvvr  c«rtillci)lcs 
kopt  tbeui. 

Q.  1  astv  you  bow  it  is  that  the  nmn  who  puyx  the  cnst^ima  <)■ 
ha[>peii»  to  bavt!  the  gohl  certificates,  unlesii  it  iH  liecuuse  he  n 
thsm  more,  anil  that  dasa  of  men  umlerAbind  the  liiflereiice!— . 
sioiply  state  the  fart  that  the  aitver  ceitificatea  du  may  ont,  vven 
.xo-called  value  of  So  oeiits. 

Q  They  are  just  as  good  aa  gold,  are  they  iiotf — A.  They  pa« 
u%  well.  Imagine  the  effect  of  withiU'awinc  thein  (mm  ciivaUi 
our  people  are  eotistantly  espresaiitg  fear  of  the  effccta  on  the  fm< 
hy  a  withdrawal  of  the  circulation;  but  wo  have  added  •90,O0lMQ 
thti  olrcnlatiou. 

Q.  Tou  think  we  ongbt  to  keep  right  ou  uiiiiinKT 

HSCESSITY  FOB  SILTEB  A3  A  CIBCDLATIHO  UKUltll. 

A.  Yes;  I  think  if  God  has  uncovered  the  treaaares  of  tbe  eartl 
08  and  given  us  silver,  we  ought  to  use  it.  If  we  have  at  least ur 
ill  proportion  as  other  nations  have,  ne  need  not  feel  any  tli 
l'VaUc«  has  three  times  as  much  silver  aa  we  hare,  nithongli  bIw 
only  three-fourths  as  much  population.  Fnince  biiH  over  f;>O0,UH 
111  the  bniiks  alone,  and  the  silver  is  not  protluced  therv  eithtr,  b 
iHiught.  From  1873  to  IS75,  Framre  bought  *100,000,(MKt  worth  ofai 
while  we  have  it  in  the  ground  and  have  ouly  got  to  dig  it  oat. 

Q.  Why  is  it  useful  except  to  work  in*  the  arisl — A.  For  tbe  t 
reason  that  goM  is.     It  is  used  tor  money  in  every  country  in  lliev 

Q,  Yoti  rliiiik  il  is  n  ilenioustr.ttioo  that  Iheaiuoiiut  of  ourcircali 
mt'diiK"  ■  -■■  !i  .'hi  that  there  is  evt^iy  xmi'  .i  li.'tn.Mul  t..r  nor 
h'ysi  1  .  II'  amount  thitt  wi'  (■■■i:;  .—  \ .   A    .-i>ai  :i     _■■■■ 

at  tbe  late  ut  n  inilliou  or  more  of  people  a  year  is  going  to  nwil  i 
currency,  AVlieii  wu  commenced  mining  silver  we  had  none,  while « 
cuuntriea  had  a  great  deal.  It  will  take  eighteen  years  at  tbe  pir 
i-ate  of  coinage  to  have  as  much  as  France  has  to-day,  wiih  only  tt 
fourths  of  our  j»opulatioD,  and  by  that  time  we  will  have  double  thr] 
ulation. 

NO   APPBEHEKSION   FROM  TQB  SILTEB   QUESTION. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  frightened,  as  Mr.  Atkinson  is,  by  the  idea  of  al 
coinagct — A.  Not  at  all.  The  silver  is  iiftbe  ground,  and  by  Higi 
it  out  we  can  get  it  and  can  have  so  much  money  to  send  to  etiier 
liiiii.s.  Oo  to  any  Euro|iean  market  and  you  will  find  American  «! 
iirculating  there,  even  in  England. 

Q.  Wliicli  will  he  the  crank,  you  or  Mr.  Atkinson? — A.  Idomittn 
iiiiytbiug  about  Mr.  Atkitiioii's  views. 

Q.  You  iieard  bi.i  testimony,  did  you  not! — A.  No,  I  did  not;  I' 
not  liero. 

Q.  lie  ajiprehends  convulsions  to  this  countrv  bv  the  coinage  of 
v.rl 

BENEFICIAL  EESULTS  OF  SILVER   MONEY   IS   FRANCE. 

A.  Well,  France  has  three  times  ats  much  as  we  have,  and  thatui 
tbe  product  of  their  own  mines  but  that  which  they  bare  purchased,! 
it  has  not  produced  a  convulsion  there.  If  three  titnea  our  mIv«  4 
not  produce  a  couvuUiou  there  with  three-fourths  of  our  popohd 
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boald  we  fearf  And  by  the  time  the  eighteen  years  are  np  that 
»  spoken  of  we  Hball  have  doable  the  population. 
Chairman.  The  great  difficulty  is,  with  gentlemen  like  Mr.  At- 
I,  that,  the  coinage  going  on,  there  will  byand-by  be  more  silver 
:old,  and  the  transition  would  be  from  gold  as  legal  tender  to  sil- 
legal  tender,  worth  15  cents  less  on  the  dollar,  and  thus  all  the 
et»  of  the  countr>'  will  l>e  liquidated  at  85  per  cent,  of  what  they 
»eeu  hitherto  calling  for. 

AMOUNT  OP  (K)LD  AND  SILVER  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Witness.  The  last  report  of  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  country 
WO,0(K),0(KI.  That  was  some  months  ago.  The  amount  is  increas- 
Bty  day.  The  amount  in  the  Treasur>'  to  dav  is  about  $200,000,000 
land  $1(N),000,000  of  silver.  The  Bank  of  France  has  today 
00,(NNl  of  silver  and  less  than  $200,000,0(10  of  gold.  Two  years 
bad  less  than  $120,000,000  of  gold  to  more  than  $247,000,000  of 

EXCESS  OF  SILVER  OVER  GOLD  IN  EUROPE. 

'  Euroi>ean  country'  that  reports  silver  has  more  silver  in  bank 
iDld.  It  is  always  undei stood  that  there  is  three  times  as  much 
bi  the  banks  of  Oermany  as  there  is  gold.  The  banks  of  the 
dftods,  of  Austro-Hungary,  and  all  those  banks,  have  a  great  deal 
#  proportion  of  silver  than  gold,  and  it  does  not  produce  a  con- 
i  there.  Why  shoulditdoso  here, especially  whenour  silveris  the 
jft  of  our  own  mines t  What  would  you  think  of  a  roan  who  has 
Qfest  crop  of  potatoes  in  this  country,  and  uses  no  potatoes,  but 

ir.  Atkinson  was  trifling  and  frightening  us  for  nothing  thent 

THE  COINAGE  OP  SILVER  NOT  DRIVING  OUT  GOLD. 

[  think  so.  When  they  first  commenced  the  agitation  of  the  silver 
IB  it  struck  me  as  odd  that  they  should  demand  that  there  shoold 
mar's  worth  of  silver  in  the  dollar.  I  did  not  see  why  the  Gov- 
1$  should  put  a  dollar's  worth  of  silver  into  the  coin  any  more 
^shoemaker  should  put  a  dollar's  worth  of  leather  into  shoes.  1 
kiii,  that  we  had  more  silver  than  any  country  except  Mexico, 

&said  it  was  going  to  drive  all  the  gold  out  of  the  country, 
aed  absurd  to  me,  and  1  watched  it  with  interest^  and  1  found 
of  its  absurdity  to  be  correct 


r 
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ive  never  had  so  much  gold  in  the  country  as  we  have  to-day. 
not  been  able  to  retain  the  proilnct  of  our  own  mines,  and  had 
some  from  foreign  countries.  We  have  never  seen  the  day 
had  half  as  much  gold  in  the  country  as  we  have  to  day.  If 
►t  for  the  foreign  debt  we  should  have  a  very  large  supply, 
you  believe  that  they  will  ever  call  for  that  hilver  across  the 

►A.  They  are  calling  for  it  every  <lay. 

kn  for  the  two  billions  of  dollars  of  Imuds  that  we  have  abroad. — 
have  not  got  to  do  that.     If  they  send  for  one  hundred  millions 
be  enough. 

rjoQ  believe  they  will  ever  do  thatf    l>o  you  think  they  will 
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over  wiiitl  for  it  as  loug  as  tbej  gpt  the  ut^rest  in  gold  I — A.  I  do  nat 
tbiiik  tlipy  will,  l)ut  I  say  in  case  of  auj  trouble  id  Ennipe  ihrj  ' 
oiily  to  send  over  here  forty  or  liftj  tnillion  dollars. 

Q.  Dt>  you  snpposti  we  could  bire  the  money  over  there  somttwIitnW 
A.  Wliat  we  want  to  get  is  gold. 

Q.  Do  you  uut  sup{>ose  we  could  buy  gold  theret 

EFFORTS  OP  EUBOPEAN   NATIONS  TO  RETADt   GOLD. 

A.  Tbere  is  a  constant  pulliug  »ud  bauliiig  between  tJie  Earonai 
nations  today  to  get  gold.    Just  as  soon  ns  it  begins  to  go  out  of  ikH 
coantry  a  little  bit,  up  goes  the  price  of  discount. 
'      Q.  Do  you  think  Great  Britaiu  is  likely  to  want  that  goldl — A.  8 
banks  have  put  up  the  price  of  discounts  almost  double  wliat  tbejni 
to  be  within  a  year  or  so.    They  have  done  that  at  timus  in  onWtol 
tain  gold. 

Q.  The  baukx  in  Bugland  have  done  thati— A.  Yu«. 

Q.  Suppose  tlivy  wanted  fifty  millions  of  gi>ld,  conlil  ire  not  imlMttl 
we  bu%'e  |20(>,U()U,OUO  iu  the  Treasury! — A.  We  could  miw  it  vei}  nt 

Q.  Theii,  if  tUuy  did  not  call  for  more  than  that,  we  could  pay  fur 
ill  silver,  could  we  uott — A,  I  say  that  the  deutaiid  fur  gold  wooldi 
our  people  here  to  work.  My  main  poiut  is  to  ke^p  people  at  "" 
Tbe  [mint  I  have  always  had  iu  view  is  tbat  when  we  keep  a  i 
work  bere  we  do  five  times  as  much  business  for  ourselves  m  by 
ing  him  at  work  in  Europe.  I  ought  to  say  that  in  the  reports  oC 
banks  of  Europe,  as  to  silver,  they  show  none.  Pur  f nstanoe,  tktnl 
in  EuglaudacirculatioD  of  silver  among  thepeople, but  DoneiaUwr  ~*' 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  19,  ISSJ. 
Georgk  W.  Simonds  examineil. 

By  tbe  Chaieman; 
Question.  Where  do  yon  live! — Answer.  In  Boston. 
Q.  What  is  your  bnsinessl — A.  General  mechanic  | 

Q,  "General  ntecbanic" — Jack  of  all  tradest — A.  Well,  yes;  Ihi»  j 
practically  learned  several  trades. 
Q.  What  would  like  to  say  to  tbe  committeet 

SHOBT   HODBS   TEND    TO   MODE    AND   BBTTEB   WORK. 

A.  I  wanted  to  give  you  a  little  experience  in  relation  to  the  eiflit  J 
hour  system.  lam  an  advocate  for  giving  men  &om  eight  to  nine  baoV  I 
work.  1  went  to  work  in  1853,  for  a  firm  iu  Shirley,  Mass.,  aev  Xjt  | 
Junction,  and  I  found  tbat  the  men  were  working  there  from  eurlTO 
die-light  until  late  in  tbe  evening.  My  own  experieDCefory«ar«l)^H  J 
iu  my  works  was  tbat  I  could  do  mure  work  in  a  Hbortor  amoaal  of  nu  I 
and  do  it  better,  by  daylight.  I  talked  to  the  firm  and  tlie>-  ssid  '^M 
would  keep  an  account  that  year  particularly  to  see  what  iinuMHi*! 
work  WHS  dune.  They  bad  forty-five  to  fifty  men  con^taDtly  •(  wrt— ■ 
blacksmiths,  painters,  wood-workers,  and  the  like.  They  krpl  atuMB 
account  of  the  work  that  year.  The  next  spring  they  hired  «li  t>**" 
men  to  work  eleven  hours  in  the  summer  and  nine  in  tbe  wiutirr.  nut 
an  average  of  ten  hours'  work  for  the  yciir.  That  jear  tbcy  Leptja*' 
count  of  their  work,  and  they  producv-d  a  larger  amount  of  wort  «»■ 
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m  Domber  of  hoars.  The  help  took  more  interest  in  the  work  and 
lality.  I  know  that.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  the  work  was  their 
That  firm  carried  on  business  for  a  number  of  years,  but  has  gone 
f  business  now.  Afterwards  I  carried  on  business  for  myself  in 
iwn  of  Linville,  in  this  State.  I  commenced  business  with  hnrdly 
ling — first  hiring  one  man,  then  two. 

VKFITS   OP  SYMPATHY  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY^. 


At  what  business  t — A.  Carriage  manufacturing,  horse-shoeing 
the  blacksmith  business.  I  talked  with  my  men,  and  associated 
ttiem  and  boarded  them  at  my  house,  and  found  that  by  interest- 
Ofself  in  the  affairs  of  the  men  thoy  would  interest  themselves  for 
md  if  J  were  going  to  start  a  business  to-morrow  I  would  not  hire 
|0  work  over  eight  or  nine  hours.  In  some  kinds  of  business  more 
tare  required  to  do  the  work ;  but  where  a  man  can  concentrate  his 
on  his  work,  I  am  confident  that  he  can  do  as  much  labor  as  he 
(to  do  in  eight  hours  of  the  twenty  four. 

THE  EIGHT-HOUR  LAW  AND  EDUCATION. 

satisfied  of  another  thing,  that  a  man  working  that  number  of 
more  time  to  educate  himself    The  greatest  trouble  we  have 
preeent  time  is  that  those  who  are  workingmeu  are  not  educated 
should  be.    For  instance,  we  have  organized  in  this  city  a  fair 
been  running  now  for  three  years — this  is  the  third  year.    I 
like  to  see  every  workingman  have  the  opiwrtunity  of  visiting 
for  a  few  days.    It  is  the  best  school  that  can  be  found  for 
len  to  go  through.    I  worked  there  a  whole  season  on  the 
last  year  and  this  year.    1  have  been  there  four  weeks  steady, 
tell  you  it  is  a  great  educator. 

^Po  any  working  people  go  there  t — A.  Many  working  people  could 
p  there. 

Is  it  fre«5t — A.  No,  sir;  they  have  to  pay  50  cents  to  get  in.    If 
could  appropriate  money  enough  so  that  all  the  workincrmen 
get  into  it  for  three  days  each  season,  they  could  not  expend  the 
in  a  better  way.    People  leani  quicker  with  the  eye  than  with  a 
id  when  they  ^  things,  as  they  do  at  such  a  fair,  it  is  better 
than  reading  about  things. 

.UNTABY  BATHER  THAN  AN  ENFORCED  EIGHT-HOUR  LAW. 

[I  have  no  idea  that  an  enforced-eight  hour  system  is  so  good  in 

as  the  results  would  be  if  such  a  rule  was  brought  about  by 

itaiy  action  of  the  employers.    There  would  be  great  social 

arising  from  it  then.    My  idea  is  that  the  person  who  employs 

~  encourage  his  help  more  by  letting  them  see  what  efforts  he 

ly  makes  for  their  good  than  by  any  other  course.    If  he  helm 

educate  themselves,  and  gives  them  time  to  do  it,  they  will  do 

better  work  and,  whatever  the  number  of  hours  of  labor,  they 

willingly  everything  that  is  done,  and  will  take  an  interest  in 

It  can  hanlly  be  expected  that  they  will  take  interest  in 

of  men  who  are  compelled  by  law  to  observe  certain  hours 

help  to  work.    Many  men  do  not  like  to  be  legally  forceil  to  do 

•  thing.    And.  as  things  are  among  the  working  people,  a  great 

them,  if  they  had  more  time  to  themselves  than  they  have  now, 
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would  boablo  toeiiiipjite  tliemselre8,prori(l«<i  tlit-y  wt^rehftlpert  a  I 
I  iiiii  not  a  uiombcr  of  &  trades-mtioii  of  any  kiuil,  ootiseqiiKtitly  i 
look  somewhat  impartially  at  tlie  rt-latiODH  betiriH^ii  tb«  vorklni 
and  tUe  pm|jloyerB. 

By  tlie  Coaieman: 
Q.  Tbe  kimlly  cmiiloyer  asea  persuasion;  the  other  man  does 
au<l  if  tUe  other  man  doea  not,  the  kindly  enjployer  is  broogbt  into 
petition  iu  hia  business  and  ia  obliged  to  act  accordinfilyT— A.  ' 
perhaps  so.     I  know  that  1  Hncceeded  with  my  help  very  faitiy. 

A  favohaulk  experiencb  with  sdost  hours. 

Q.  YoQ  think  it  was  demonstrated  that  yon  could  do  more  bu 
the  wayyou  nmnagedyoorlielponsborttimel— A,  Yts;  lva»*ao 
of  it,  because  J  know  tliat  iu  Sliirlcy  we  did  moi'e  with  tlie  sasaeui 
of  help  in  less  hours  than  wo  did  with  lougei-  honr& 

Q.  That  could  uot  bo  so  with  a  large  factorj-,  could  it,  when;  m 
the  work  is  done  by  machinery  and  tlio  human  ageucy  is  of  iudjfl 
importaucet — A.  Well, a  human  beingcandoacvrtaiu  aiuountuf 
in  a  given  time,  and  he  cannot  do  any  more.  A  man  Ciiu't  do  man 
a  certain  amount  of  work  iu  a  year,  and  1  Ibink  a  man  ought  to  vo 
that  he  can  work  every  day  in  a  year,  »od  so  that  at  the  end  of  that 
he  wonld  not  be  tired.  I  slioubl  like  to  see  men  feel  jn»t  a»  ttm 
next  day,  as  they  ought  to  feci,  able  and  willing  and  reatly  to  take 

Q.  Wouldnot  this  bethemlo:  That  where  macbinet? domioaUi 
shorter  day's  work  would  produce  less ;  and  where  boiuiiQ  ajieDcy  c 
nates,  the  day's  work  would  produce  more! — A.  Well,  a  man  e* 
better  ou  a  machine  by  working  diligently  and  givo  better  attenti 
it  for  eight  hours. 

Q.  There  is  no  rule  that  will  apply  to  it,  then!— A.  No-  My  id 
that  the  employer  and  the  empli\ved  have  interests  in  commoi], 

Q.  And  is  it  not  true  that  a  man  can  staud  some  kinds  of  work  t« 
hours  iu  a  day  easier  than  at  others  he  can  stand  eightf — A.  Certi 

Q.  That  is  a  fact,  you  think  t — A.  Yes. 

CAPITAJ.  AND  LABOR  NOT  INIHIOAI,. 

Q.  Is  nut  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  that  comes  from  ftxii 
definite  term  for  a  day's  work  by  geueral  lawt — A*.  My  idea  is  tbitt 
ing  a  man  to  a  legal  day's  work  for  everything  is  not  as  good  as  ■  | 
eral  education  that  shall  bring  tbe  employer  and  employ^  to  acr  I 
their  interests  an;  one.  That  is  tbe  way  1  look  at  it.  1  can  see  oo  i 
Biet  between  capital  and  labor  if  it  is  rightly  employed.  1  uannolM 
under  any  circumstances. 

Q.  Is  it  a  question  between  capital  and  labor,  or  rather  as  to  *t 
to  handle  the  prioe  of  the  productt — A.  I  think  there  would  be 
trouble  if  the  employer  should  feel  that  he  was  uot  any  belter  tbu 
help,  and  if  tliu  help  should  feel  that  be  was  uot  any  better  thai 
employer  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  if  I  may  express  it  in  that  vij- 

Q.  Von  think  it  is  a  social  question  T — A.  I  think  itisasocialf 
tioii.  1  think  the  more  inducements  we  ctin  give  tbe  help,  and  the 
ter  we  treat  them,  the  better  tbe  heli>  will  do  for  us,  and  tbenxn 
are  well  treated  the  better  we  Citn  do.  It  is  working  for  our  cm 
interests — each  man  working  for  the  other's  interest, 

Q,  Then  yonr  prescription  is  the  Christian  religiout — A.  ffa 
comes  about  as  near  that  as  almost  anything. 
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OOMMON    SCHOOLS. 

y  idea  in  relation  to  common  schools  is  :  I  heard  a  gentleman  this 
Ding  speaking  here,  and  saying  that  they  should  teach  natural  phi- 
phy  and  mathematics.  Natural  philosophy  is  not  brought  out  in  our 
hAs  in  this  State,  and  this  State  has  as  good  schools  as  any  State,  I 

•  Except  New  Hampshire. — A.  Well,  New  Hampshire  has  good 
lols,  but  I  think  Massachusetts  has  better.  I  think  that  in  all 
lOlSt  if  we  could  let  the  children  have  more  practical  education  in 
hanics  and  natural  philosophy  it  would  be  better. 
»  Do  you  think  that  in  the  common  schools  they  can  study  natural 
ptophy  and  understand  itt — A.  Certain  portions  of  it  could  be 
H^t  out  by  the  teachers. 

i*  Do  they  not  study  philosophy  in  the  common  schools  here  a  good 
|l— A.  When  you  get  to  the  upper  benches  they  do. 
|i  At  what  age  would  you  commence  t — A.  As  soon  as  I  could  teach 
"7  the  simple  balance. 
As  soon  as  he  could  learn  to  teeter t — A.  Yes;  I  would  teach  him 
teeter-board  that  that  was  about  as  near  peipetual  motion  as  he 
~  get.    I  would  take  him  into  the  fairs  and  show  him  the  operation 

lines,  and  into  the  cotton-mills. 
That  could  not  be  done  in  school,  could  itt — A.  I  would  have 
things  explained  in  the  schools. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

.Then  you  would  have  the  industrial  idea  iutroduce<it — A.  Yes; 

have  the  industrial  idea  taught  in  the  schools,  and  let  children 

jffactical  measurements,  and  practical  heights  more  than  they  are 

at  the  present  time.    My  idea  would  be  that  common  schools  all 

country  should  have  magic  lanterns,  and  could  give  exhibitions 

;ares  on  them — throwing  on  the  screens  everything  that  it  is 

to  illustrate  that  way.    Almost  everything  can  be  thrown  on 

by  the  magic  lantern,  and  I  think  it  would  be  one  of  the  best 

to  teachers. 

fla  it  made  use  of  at  all  in  these  schools  here  t — A.  I  do  not  know 

Is  in  the  common  schools.    I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  common 

THE  MAGIC  LANTERN  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

it  illustrations  of  its  efficiency  have  you  seen  t — A.  I  have 

towns  where  free  lectures  have  been  given  in  the  winter  where 

people  with  apparatus  of  that  sort,  and  I  found  that  scholars 

\g  seen  such  things  would  take  up  their  geography,  or  other 

,  witii  more  interest.    It  seemed  to  give  a  new  interest  to  the 

work.    I  have  lived  in  the  country-  a  large  share  of  my  life,  and 

ipieat  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young.    Knowing  that 

m  men  were  deficient,  I  wanted  to  see  the  younger  ones  get 

education. 

yoa  think  that  if  that  idea  should  be  applied  by  the  General 

it  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  would  be 

in  the  States  f — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

it  would  be  in  those  Territories  t — A.  Yes ;  I  think  that  if 

active  in  Co  ,  and  were  forming  a  law  for  general  educsition 

Territories  i  suould  encourage  the  industrial  education  of  the 

classes. 

LAW) 
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I  BosTOK,  Mass.,  (Mobcr  IM,  188S. 

Geoege  W.  Wakbbk  examined. 

By  the  Chaieman: 
Question.  Where  do  voa  reside  I — Answer.  I  reside  in  BoaioD,iaC' 
liave  resided  there  for  sixty -odd  years. 

Q.  What  have  been  yonr  pursuits T — A.  I  have  been  in  the  i 
tile  and  banking  business  for  forty-odd  yearn, 

TWAWTii  THE  SILVKH  DOLLAIl  PAYABLE  IN  GOU). 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  point  upon  which  I  really  came  to  KpnL] 
wish  to  say  that,  having  made  a  life  study  of  finance,  ami  knurl 
somethings  of  the  temper  and  toue  of  the  community,  my  conildial 
that  the  disturbtuf  cause  to  all  the  industries  and  business  of  the  (Ji ' 
States  is  the  uataclysni  we  stand  over — the  dishonest  silver  dotlu^ 
until  that  is  made  payable  in  gold  you  can  see  no  restoratioti  nf  i 
dence.  Make  that  payable  iu  gold  as  you  have  made  yoarionalla 
and  as  all  the  countries  of  the  world  have  made  their  sniaU 
no  Enropean  country  uses  anything  bnt  small  silver — and  jOH 
have  a  standard. 

THE  BOSTON  EYENIKG   HIGH  SOHOOL- 

I  came  here  last  night  to  hear  my  friend,  Mr.  G.  C  CaiTiKaii.<9f  1 
board  of  education,  tsilk  ujiou  the  public  Livening  Bchooln  of  Boston,! 
it  is  on  that  subject  that  1  wish  to  say  a  word,  hecatuie  I  ns  a 
the  earhest  promoters  of  it.  1  wish  to  say  thitt  next  to  oar  tarn 
Hcbool  system  I  know  of  nothing  that  has  done  no  mm:b  for  famtt 
I  have  myself  raised  from  ignorance  one  of  the  best  men  I  «vs  hi 
my  business — as  assistant  porter — an  Irieliman  who  veiy  moeh  *i 
to  learn.  I  got  Mm  to  attend  an  evening  school,  and  be  U  now  slA 
head  of  one  of  the  departments  of  Jordan  Marsh  &  Co.  TbM  e\ 
Hcliool  is  doing  an  immense  amount  of  good,  and  the  cveuiiiK  b 
geueraily  Vill  help  to  keep  ns  from  beiug  tiwamped  by  Ibe  ukoimM 
immigratiou  that  is  coming  in  among  us.  Forty  years  ago  1  ««attolk 
labor  centers  of  Europe  and  studied  labor.  I  have  revisited  Ennft 
eighteen  times  since  that  time.  I  am  a  son  of  a  car|>enter  and  I  ■ 
proud  of  my  early  training  in  that  direction — a  tminiDg  in  the  d  '^ 
cal  arte. 

The  Cb:aib31An.  A  man  may  well  be  proud  of  his  drigiQwIioitiM 
of  a  carpenter. 

The  Witness.  And  his  name  was  Joseph — a  very  good  Dame—Jv^t 
Warren. 

the  LABOB  question  dependent  on  the  MONHY  QFESIIWI. 

Sow,  as  to  the  labor  question,  I  have  to  start  upon  the  moiir;  ^ 
tiou  in  order  to  get  at  it. 

WAGES  OF  LADOE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  OBSTUBI. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  labor  was  a  valueless  portion.    Pn>l 
penny  on  to  sixpence  per  day  was  the  price  of  labor — rixpesK  T 
day  l>eing  the  highest  known  value  of  labor  in  all  Europe.    Tb(v>  ~ 
were  the  flrst  that  ever  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  labOT  who  emk 
sixpence  a  day.     All  Uit^  other  imlustrtal  classett  bdODged  te  tl 
on  which  they  were  bom.    With  the  settlement  of  this'oc 
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d  for  labor  waH  a  shilling  a  day,  and  from  that  day  to  this  we  have 
)  on  increasing,  keeping  the  lead  of  Europe  in  most  employments. 
re  are  employments  that  are  now  paying  very  nearly  as  well  as  our 


tSTORIGAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  BANKS  OP  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

le  point  I  now  come  to  is  the  most  vital  of  all,  underlying  everything 
lis  world — honest  money.  Honest  money  and  skilled  labor  have 
6  ^ew  England,  and  have  made  Scotland  what  she  is.  And  as  we 
f?er  the  centuries  of  finance,  from  the  eighth  century  B.  C.  to  this 
f  we  come  to  A.  D.  lGd4  before  we  find  a  single  green  s[K)t  upon 
il  we  may  refresh  ourselves — that  is,  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
credit  was  a  bank  of  England  bill,  of  even  sum,  £20  and  up- 
for  merchants. 

iu  Scotchmen — for  Scotchmen  weVe  the  same  then  as  they  are 
iBTf  the  bright  "Yankees^  of  the  Old  World — seeing  the  ad  rantages 

rb  Bank  of  England,  immediately  organized  a  little  bank  for  S^t- 
with  £100,000  for  capital.  They  paid  in  only  10  per  cent.,  £10,000. 
|B4  there  was  very  little  that  people  could  do  with  their  money. 
|d  men  established  branches  at  Dundee,  Glasgow,  and  Abenleen, 
IKKin  had  to  withdraw  them  becaase  they  did  not  pay.  Gradually 
f  loaned  the  money  out  and  thus  encouraged  the  people  of  that  be- 
and  almost  barbarous  district  to  industry  and  thrift.  McLeofl, 
»tcbman,  in  writing  of  it,  says  that  Scotland  was  the  most  bdr- 
of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  at  that  time.  There  had 
kttles  between  England  and  Scotland  for  centuries ;  Sei)tland  had 
[deiiopulated  and  impoverished,  and  her  interests  in  ever>'  way  de- 
When  this  little  l>anking  capital  went  in  there,  it  gnuiiially 
industry.  The  money  was  lent  to  the  mechanic,  or  the  small 
weaver,  or  the  farmer,  and  soon  the  bank  men  were  able- 
st twelve  years — to  call  in  10  i>er  cent.  more. 
1702  they  were  allowed  toissne  £1  notes  instead  of  £3  notes,  which 
[tiiat  time  they  had  been  issuing.  From  that  day  to  this  tliat  has 
I  bone  of  contention  with  the  Bank  of  England.  This  £1  note  went 
into  circulation.  Mind  you,  a  bank  hiul  then  only  circulation 
lital.    There  were  no  deposits. 

ORIGINATION  OP  BANK  DEPOSITS  AND  CHECKS. 

ikBj  and  what  we  would  call  banking  them  (deposits),  began  in 

Our  present  banking  system  is  only  one  hundred  years  old.     Sirot- 

•nt  on  and  called  for  10  per  cent,  more,  when  the  Koyal  B:nik  of 

id  was  chartered  in  1727,  and  two  years  later — and  I  now  rome 

B>iut — the  marriage  of  ciipital  and  lalx»r  took  place.     In  1720  the 
ank  instituted  what  is  called  in  Scotland  their  cash-credit  sys- 

THE  CASH-CBEDIT  SYSTEM  OF  SCOTTISH  BANKS. 

cash-credit  system  extends  to  every  man  of  character  and  capa- 

'ery  man  who  can  bring  what  they  call  three  or  four  *'  caution- 

rhat  we  call  guarantors) — to  be  security  for  his  cre<lit.    That 

[:was  granted  to  him  from  £100  to  £1,(HK);  and  it  was  a  n*v<)lving 

As  fast  as  he  could  pay  in,  if  he  needed  it,  it  would  be  renewiMJ, 

fiaid  interest  only  on  the  amount  of  money  used,  and  lor  the 

[was  used.    That  system  went  on,  carrying  prosperity  every  wlim*, 

inhabitants  and  encouraging  industries;  schools  ^puuig  up; 
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soon  cliurchcs ;  soon  the  commerce  of  Glasgow  with  the  Jamaica  Ittlands, 
formerly  very  famous,  was  established — I  am  sketching  the  gronxid 
ra])i<lly. 

The  whole  of  that  field  began  to  blossom,  and  the  Scotch  school  srs 
tein  was  established,  which  is  now  so  famons  and  which  has duneiio 
iiiiicii  for  Scotland.  The  churches  followed  the  schools,  and  that  bar- 
barous people  were  lifted  out  of  their  ignorance  and  poverty  into  a  pcni 
tiou  as  to  which  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  to-day  a  more  iutflli 
gent  community  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  taking  the  average  throa;;b. 
than  the  Scotch  people.  Scotland  is  sometimes  called  the  ^^  Yankee 
land  ^  of  the  Old  World,  and  it  is  a  compliment  alike  to  New  Englaod 
and  to  Scotland. 

THE  MONOMETALLIO  STANDARD;  ITS  RESULTS. 

Now,  the  point  I  am  coming  to  is  this:  that  Scotland  started  with  the 
honest  gold  standard — following  England — the  first  time  in  the  hinton* 
of  the  world  that  we  find  the  monometallic  standard.  And  whut  hL 
been  its  experience  ?  To-day,  silver  countries,  alike  with  gold  eonntrini. 
have  to  pay  their  exchanges  in  the  gold  sterling  value  of  Gn-at  Britain. 
And  that  financial  equity  which  has  been  the  history  of  Great  Britain, 
with  that  one  currency  to  settle  the  balances  and  exchanges  of  the 
world — pounds,  shillings,  and  pence — is  an  example  for  chri^teudmn. 
If  we  in  this  country  had  had  the  sense  to  keep  the  same  standanl  dot 
lar  from  the  beginning  to  now«  our  decimal  system,  from  its  greater 
simplicity,  would  have  ruled  the  exchanges  of  the  world. 

PERSONAL  LIABILITY  OF  BANE  DIRECTORS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

I  have  touched  upon  that  history  of  Scotland  sim]>ly  to  show  too 
something  about  its  currency.     A  gentleman  who  s])<>ke  before  v«*n  Lk 
ni^^lit  sj)()ke  ot  a  ])rivate  banker  tailing.     There  ore  no  privat**  l^•Jnkr^ 
wUn  ever  issued  bills  in  Scotland.     Everv  bunk  in  Scotland  is  ii  it»inr 
stock  hank,  and  cverv  stockholder  in  a  bank  is  liable  for  evt*rv  dri't"! 
the  hank.     We  saw  that  in  a  late  remarkable  case  of  the  We>teni  liaiit. 
with  its  immense  loss,  winch  had  all  to  be  subscribed  and   pdidiii'i'; 
the  wealthy  stockholders  who  were  able  to  resj)ond.     Ami  I  havf  t^^^a) 
this  lor  Scotch  <Mirrencv,  that  from  l(>iK><lown  toour  <lay  there  lia>ii'-vrr 
bci-n  a  time  wIhmi  the  currency  of  Scotland  has  not  been  at  ]i.ir.    WLi? 
It  has  had  some  unt'ortnnate  ])eriods.     When  in  1745  the  rel»eri«>D  «»■ 
ciirrei^  th(*  ]>retender  a])i)eared,  and   Kdinburj^h  was  taken  jM»SH*S"'H'n 
ot".     llefore  his  coming  the  bank  invited  all  to  brin^  in  their  h;llj*  i*'**' 
jret  their  p>ld,  and  they  said,  *'It'  we  <lo  not  ])ay,  we  will   p.iy  irilr;«?; 
until  we  do  pay.-'     Six  i)ercent.  interest  wajs  allowed,  and  the  hills kr}*: 
at  par. 

With  this  circulation  of  £\  notes,  an<l  this  cash-credit  system,  thrn-. 
as  I  have  siiid,  was  the  tirst  union  I  lind  in  historv  of  capital  wirhl.iN'T 

4  1 

IMLTKNi  K   OK   KI)r<;ATI()N    IN   PUEPAKING   I'OK    THE    I'Mo.N  oF  TlF 

ITAL   AVITU   LABOK. 

1  must  st4*]>  aside  now  to  <'all  your  attention  t*)  the  ednealieiiil  ![^ 
lluences  that  h;i\e  b«'en  started  in  this  ;rood  citv  of  Hoston.  Im  *'^'' 
the  lirst  tVi-e  ^rhool  in  the  world  was  <'stablished  here,  vheii- tl^r  »•■  * 
dieu  «»f  th<'  pnor  ;ind  lich  all  attended,  sat  u]K)n  thefci,inie  pi!n  i".:i«ii^ 
and  h'arued  their  lessons  of  equality. 
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» 
The  pablicatioD  of  the  grand  old  Bible  of  Kinp:  .Tumes,  whore  the 
oimon  people  found  English  that  they  could  read,  stimulated  every 
idy  to  learn  to  read,  so  that  they  might  learn  to  read  the  Bible ;  and 
en  they  learned  to  tuink,  and  the  laboring  classes  who  had  been  using 
Ay  mnscie  began  to  put  thought  into  their  work,  and  began  to  do 
Itter  work,  and  with  the  close  of  that  century  nud  the  beginning  of 
6  eighteenth  century  capital  began  to  join  them. 

UKION  OP  CAPITAL  WITH  LABOR  IN  THE  18TH  CENTUBY. 

80  we  have  in  the  18th  century  the  beginning  of  the  nnion  of  capital 
Mh  labor,  which  has  seemed  to  be  such  a  blessed  thing,  but  may  he 
m  into  the  ground  (as  it  has  been  in  the  past),  if  dahger  l>e  not  guanled 
ESfnst.  Capital  and  intelligence  under  the  forms  of  money  and 
Jllctl  labor  have  moved  on  together,  until,  with  this  century,  and 
{  this  country,  llrst,  from  the  laborer  api>eared  the  workman  (a 
unknown  before),  then  the  master  workman,  and  in  time,  the 
^Dtor;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  whose  termination  we 
kte<l  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  of  all  the  machines  exhibited,  not 
was  in  being  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  very  name  of 
linist  was  unknown  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  though,  we 
our  blacksmiths  and  whitesmiths. 

NBCESSITT  OF  GOLD  STANDARD. 

lis  century  has  seen  the  incoming  of  the  inventor,  and  now,  with  all 
grand  extension  of  skill  and  labor  and  inventive  power,  we  need 
than  ever  a  measure  of  value  that  shall  not  only  be  fixed  and  eter- 
but  beyond  suspicion.    The  moment  you  bring  a  suspicion  in  it 
the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  when  you  check  the  conli- 
of  the  community  you  check  credit,  and  when  you  check  credit 
ebeck  every  industry.    We  are  now  in  a  i>o8ition  where,  if  the 
loeof  trade  goes  against  us,  gold  leaves  us.     Why?    Becaust*  it 
p«y  100  per  cent,  on  the  dollar  outside  of  our  own  bonlers,  while- 
will  only  pay  five-sixths  of  a  dollar.    The  amount  of  silver  that 
ive  in  our  silver  dollar  today  is  only  five-sixths  of  a  dollar,  and  it 
nowhere  for  a  dollar  outside  of  our  own  bonlers.     It  is  a  foree^l 
5y — what  Daniel  Wel>8ter  called  a  ** degraded  (join" — next  to 
leemable  currency ;  he  calle<l  it  the  greatest  curse  that  can  Ih'  in* 
aponan  industrial  community,  and  that  is  true,  for  it  takes  away 
loe;  it  paralyzes  capital;  it  destroys  the  expectation  of  pnis- 

the  pleasure  of  writing,  before  resumption,  that  if  we  would  re- 

^   with  930,000,000,  we  probably  never  would  reduce  it  $5,(KH),IKHK 

[tliat  we  would  probably  increase  it^  for  resumption  in  the  history  of 

""""irld  has  always  been  restoration  of  confidence  in  all  industries, 

wo  could  only  have  had  the  courage  to  resume  ten  years  earlier, 

^Id  have  seen  ten  years  earlier  the  prosiKTity  that  came  with  re- 


SOIIXST  MONET,  HONEST  LABOR,  AND  THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

oome  to  the  point,  then,  I  feel  that  in  this  question,  in  relation  to 
',  there  ai  \  three  things  intimately  relat^nl — honest  money,  hon 
f,and  the  school-house.     You  might  call  it  intelligen<'e  an<l  lion 
These      e  the  three  interests  which  we  ait*  to  pn*M*rve  with 


(^^-*«- 
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care,  for  as  we  look  back  over  their  Introdnetion  and  tbeir  infiiieQee 
apon  humanity,  and  see  what  a  boon  and  blessing  they  have  bei^  we 
aire  impressed  with  the  imi)ortanoe  of  preserving  them  with  tib^  ofoe 
with  which  we  wonld  preserve  the  most  precious  things  we  havd  te  1^ 
world— our  honor,  our  virtue,  our  integrity.  We  cannot  pr^^^ierve 
either  of  them  without  preserving  tibe  standard  measure  of  value  wMck 
ineludes  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

Our  gold  measure  is  a  measure  of  transfer  in  exchange  that  settles  a 
debt— an  entirely  different  thing  from  the  purchasing  power  which  the 
Qreenbackers  are  so  deluded  about ;  that  because  the  pijce  of  the  use 
of  money  varies^  the  price  of  money  varies.  The  purchasing  power  of 
money  is  one  thmg^  and  the  paying  ]K)wer  of  money  is  an  entirdy  dH*- 
ferent  tiling. 

Since  the  appearance  upon  the  stage  of  the  gold  coin  as  Hie  master 
coin,  four  centuries  after  silver  began— in  all  that  time,  in  all  Uub  ex- 
chailges  of  the  world,  we  cannot  see  a  shadow  or  a  shade  of  turning  in 
the  measure  of  value  of  that  gold  coin  as  a  paying  coin.  Some  will  say 
you  cannot  buy  as  much  now  with  gold  as  you  formerly  could.  Whyl 
Labor  was  then  four  pence  and  six  pence  a  day ;  ever3'thing  that  labor 
produced  was  cheap.  The  moment  you  make  wages  a  dollar  a  day,  or 
two  dollars,  or  Qve  dollars  a  day,  you  not  only  have  more  cost,  but  you 
have  more  quality,  and  the  changes  arejn  the  comforts  which  any  man 
who  has  been  in  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  this  country,  has  seen  in 
forty  years.  In  the  withdrawal  of  so  much  labor  firom  Europe  we  have 
benefited  every  man  that  remained  behind  who  had  intelligence  and 
industry  enough  to  go  to  work. 

To  illustrate  the  point  I  have  reference  to— because  it  is  a  revdatioo 
in  the  financial  world-^to  Remonstrate  the  reason  why  raising  the  rate 
of  interest  by  the  Bank  of  England  stops  the  outflow  of  gold  which  our 
friend  [Mr.  Bancroft]  referred  to,  it  will  be  manifest  to  every  one  that 
where  money  is  10  per  cent,  it  will  be  at  10  years'  purchase.  In  Eng- 
land we  have  for  a  number  of  years  had  the  familiar  twenty  years'  pur- 
chase— 5  per  cent. — and  if  real  estate  rents  for  £1,000  per  anuuni  it  will 
sell  for  £20,000.  Twenty  times  the  lease  held  will  be  the  value  of  the 
property.  In  1869  and  1870,  in  our  Western  States,  I  bought  10  per 
cent,  bonds  at  from  95  to  par,  but  at  an  average  of  say,  par.  That  is 
10  years'  purchase.  There  the  purchasing  power  of  money  at  10  per 
cent,  is  just  twice  what  it  is  when  money  is  at  5  per  cent.  My  money 
is  returned  to  me  every  ten  years  instead  of  twenty  years. 

POWEE  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  OVER  EXCHANGES. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  the  power  of  raising  the  rate  of  interest,  a 
power  which  we  have  not.  If  we  had  that  power,  we  might  stop  every 
panic,  almost,  of  the  world — for  they  all  begin  here.  With  the  exception 
of  the  panic  of  1866,  we  have  no  record  of  any  that  did  not  commence 
here. 

When  the  Bank  of  England  gives  notice  of  its  intention  to  consider 
the  raising  of  the  rate  of  interest  that  is  considered  as  a  note  of  warn- 
ing. If  that  does  not  answer,  then  they  raise  the  rate  of  interest  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent. ;  and  if  that  does  not  answer,  they  raise  it  another 
OQe^half  of  1  per  cent. ;  and  if  that  does  not  answer,  they  raise  it  1  per 
cent.^  and  so  they  change  the  value  of  the  exchange  from  being  against 
to  being  for  London.  Baising  the  rate  of  interest  increases  the  })urcba8- 
ing  power  of  the  money ;  in  other  words,  everything  else  falls.  You  buy 
more  than  you  did  before.    Orders  for  exports  that  could  not  be  filled 
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Dbre  are  filled  now,  and  an  increading  volume  of  exports  flows  oat. 
dera  for  imports  are  oonntermauded,  and  the  diminished  volume  of 
ports  going  to  meet  the  other  volume  of  exports,  gold  ceases  to  flow, 
BMue  it  does  not  paj* — it  is  not  wanted.  That  question  of  ^  Does  it 
f  f "  settles  everything  in  regard  to  whether  the  bonds  of  the  United 
iles  shoold  go  to  England  or  come  from  England  here.  It  is  done  as 
riUy  M  water  flows  down  hill  by  the  laws  of  gravitation.  So  all  valnes 
I  forced  to  the  market  that  pays  most  by  the  law  of  value. 

DISADVANTAGES  OF  BIMETALLIC  STANDARDS. 

[  am  rather  cmde  in  my  remarks,  because  I  have  tried  to  get  over  a 

(to  too  much  ground;  but  the  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  We 

I  without  any  financial  system  in  the  United  §tater.    We  have  two 

todards  of  valne^two  measures— one  worth  five-sixths  of  an  honest 

|kr,  current  only  here  as  a  forced  currency,  the  other  the  value  of  the 

""*e  world.    So  many  millions  of  gold,  whether  coined  or  not,  in  every 

[et  of  the  world  are  worth  what  we  call  100  cents  on  the  dollar. 

gold  must  leave  us  if  a  balance  of  trade  comes  against  us.    For- 

ly  it  has  not  been  against  us  since  the  folly  was  first  perpetrated, 

we  began  to  accumulate  this  wealth  of  silver.    Since  that  time, 

after  the  first  rush  of  prosperity,  we  have  had  this  uneasiness, 

is  increasing  every  day,  and  it  is  the  interest  next  after  educa- 

k  that  more  affects  the  industrial  classes  than  it  does  any  of  the 

ponaires.    I  mean  more  vitally  so  for  the  good  of  the  country.  And 

le  thing  that  we  ought  to  have  learned  in  our  day,  with  all  the 

ig  we  have  had,  is  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy;  and  that  in 

(tory  of  the  world  an  honest  dollar,  or  an  honest  coin,  has  been 

Ay  thing  that  has  ever  brought  prosperity  to  the  land,  and  that 

^▼er  that  measure  shall  be,  it  must  be  unchanged,  like  the  gold 

lof  England,  which  redeems  all  its  silver.  Like  the  gold  coin  of  Eng- 

Ii  it  must  promise  to  pay  the  same  for  one  day,  one  month,  one  year, 

trauK,  one  hundred  years.    For  nearly  three  hundred  years  that 

laogeable  standard  has  existed,  and  it  has  become  (^m  that  very 

pangeable  character,  with  honesty  and  equity,  tlie  mistress  of  the 

peroial  world. 

pniRL  A.  Bancroft  further  examined  at  his  own  request. 

eOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  PRANCE. 

^  Witness.  For  forty  years  before  1873  silver  had  been  worth  a 
iiiim  in  gold.  Daniel  Webster  could  not  therefore  have  called  it 
{JMniest  money."  Before  1879  there  was  no  silver  in  the  country  to 
i  oot  gold.  For  sixteen  years  we  exported  more  gold  than  we  im* 
Hi  amounting  to  $500,000,000  in  that  time.  Since  that  dute  we 
I  imported  one  hundred  millions  more  than  we  exported ;  that  is, 
I  we  had  silver.  The  United  States  coined  but  eight  millions  of 
Ittrd dollars. before  1878.  France  has  more  tivefninc  pieces  than 
11^6  standard  dollars,  and  French  silver  is  worth  3  per  cent,  less 
the  United  States  dollar. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  19, 1883. 

jnOLL  D.  Wright  recalled  and  further  examined. 

I  WiTHSSS.  I  have  stated  that  after  paying  the  interest  on  capital 
lod  and  the  expenses  of  manufacture,  there  was  left,  in  all  the  in- 


L. 
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clnstries  of  Massachusetts,  $34,505,000,  aod  over,  a«  a  net  profit  to  tk 
establishment.  Yon  asked  me  why  that  net  profit  oonld  not  be  dtefl^ 
uted  among  the  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  A  portion  of  it. 

The  Witness.  A  portion  of  it. 

WHY  PROFITS  CANNOT  BE  DISTRIBXJTED  AMONG  EMPLOYES. 

The  reasons  which  I  gave  you,  whether  valid  or  invalid,  but  the  faei 
that  there  were,  may  be  supplemented  by  still  another :  that  in,  thi 
net  profit  must  pay  tor  the  management  of  14,352  establishmenUt,  vbMi 
gives  but  $2,404  for  the  compensation  of  management  of  each  indii 
trial  establishment  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  only  question  thi 
can  be  raised  about  that  is  whether,  say,  $2,400,  is  an  exorbitaot  om 
I)ensation  for  the  management,  on  an  average,  of  the  industrial  oooooi 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  many  industrial  concerns  are  there t — Answer.  ¥m 
teen  thousand  three  huudreil  and  fifty-two,  which  mf^e,R&y,  $34.000101 
profit.  Those  figures  that  I  give  you  are  derived  from  returns  of  m 
ufacturers,  certified  as  correct,  to  the  United  States  Census  of  IM 
and  the  results  of  my  own  estimates. 

Q.  What  were  the  average  wages  to  each  laborer! — A.  My  wf«l 
will  tell  you  that.    I  think  it  was  $364. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  number  of  laborers  T — A.  It  was  352,255. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  has  occurred  to  yon  that  it 
be  well  to  state  ? — A.  I  have  nothing  specific,  unless  you  care  to  iiim- 
tigate  the  question  of  convict  labor  to  any  extent. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  called  to  our  attention  several  tiw^ 
and  we  would  be  glad  to  get  your  views  about  it. 

CONVICT   PRISON    LABOR. 

The  Witnf:ss.  Under  the  iustruetioiis  of  the  legislature.  1  "*T 
thoroughly  examined  that  question,  an<l  1  find  that  whil«*  rlHM>riiipaiy 
contract  system,  as  known  in  the  ^S'orth,  is  the  best  tor  the  trea^iurTrf 
the  State,  it  is  not  the  best  for  the  reform  of  the  eonviots:  an<l  y****^ 
the  reme<lies  that  have  been  suggested  simply  shift  the  biinlfnin* 
one  side  to  the  other,  and  do  not  remove  the  evils,  whatevt-r  tbeyaft 
that  grow  out  of  the  employment  of  eonviets.  ^'he  only  it-ai  n-u**^ 
which  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  lies  in  the  manufacture  of  all  i^i 
goods  whi(;h  a  State  might  use  for  its  own  purposes,  thereby  ilif**' 
ing  the  product  of  convict  labor  entirely  out  of  the  market,  au<i  * | 
State  having  the  benefit  of  whatever  imme<liately  rf»sult8  fn>m  >•■ 
manufacture. 

CONVICT   LABOR   A   QUESTION   FOR   THE   NATIONAL   GOVKKN3CK5T. 

I  do  not  know  but  that  the  National  (Tovernment  will,  some  day. hi'* 
to  settle  the  question  of  convict  labor,  because  if  one  State  pn^hWll 
the  employment  of  convicts  on  a  certain  industry  whirh  prevails  vitBlj 
its  borders,  it  only  throws  that  industry  into  the  j)risons  of  a  ne-Ji' 
ing  State,  and  (h)es  not  solve  the  ditiieulty  at  all,  while  if  the  >'at"3i 
Government  should  contract  with  the  ditferent  States  to  nianu!»«^-' 
in  their  respective  prisons  whatever  goo<ls  tlie  General  iJovimi 
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^t  need  in  clothing  the  Anny  and  the  Navy,  and  for  nse  in  various 
Br  directions,  they  might  be  able  to  solve  this  question  and  reduce 
llever  evil  there  is  coming  from  the  employment  of  convicts  in  in- 
trial  trades  to  the  very  smallest  possible  point 
^  How  serious  do  you  think  the  production  of  convict  labor  is  a  dis- 
Mog  force  in  industry  t — A.  It  is  not  particularly  serious.    There 
only  a  very  few  thousand  in  the  United  States  employe<l  on  pro 
dve  industry  in  our  prisons.    It  is  a  mere  cipher  compared  with  the 
ll  product;  but  it  is  not  the  quantity  that  is  so  much  involved,  it  is 
lipfiuence  which  a  very  small  product  may  have  in  regulating  the 
^    in  the  market. 
la  the  quality  of  such  production  usually  poorer  than  that  of  the 
e  manufacturer  t — A.  Yes. 

And  you  think  that,  as  an  article  of  inferior  quality*  it  yet  tends 

Qce  the  price  of  outside  manufacture  t — A.   In  some  instances, 

the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.    Some  of  our  prisons  tnrn 

tty  good  work  in  that  line — such  as  to  comjiete  in  the  market 

the  product  of  pretty  fair  establishments.     If  the  State  itself 

ts  the  manufactures  of  a  prison,  the  evil  is  still  worse  than  if 

tors  conduct  it,  so  far  as  the  influence  upon  outside  industry 

Tued — for  this  reason :  The  State  is  not  obliged  to  make  a  profit 

mannfactures,  and  it  cannot  be  forced  into  bankruptcy,  while  a 

concern  contracting  for  the  manufacture  of  goo<ls  in  a  prison 

make  a  profit  or  fail,  so  that  the  State  and  public-account  system 

m  worse  and  more  demoralizing  condition  than  the  contract  sys- 

RXPORTINO  GOODS  PRODUCED  BY  CONVICT  LABOR. 

What  is  the  reason  that  the  State  cannot  export  its  entire  produc- 
id  thus  in  no  sense  whatever  become  a  competitor  with  Amerh;an 
^iont — A.   That  might  be  a  very  excellent  plan  in  some  direc- 

Why  not  in  all — ^you  get  the  work  the  same,  get  it  for  nothing,  ex- 
reformatory  influence,  send  the  work  all  out  of  the  country,  and 
ipetes  with  no  American  manufacture  whatever,  being  sold  out  of 
itry  t— A.  As  a  temporary  exi)edient  that  might  work  very  well ; 
time  will  soon  come  when  nations  will  see  that  it  is  to  their  ad- 
to  be  on  the  same  terms  in  commercial  matters  that  States  are 
that  there  shall  be  no  more  dividing  line  between  one  nation  and 

than  there  is  between  States  now. 
Ton  mean  when  the  tarifi'  laws  will  disappear  ? — A.   No ;  when 

of  tariff  will  become  more  uniform. 

^e  can  probably  find  among  the  developing  }>eoplesof  the  world 

lity  of  selling  the  sort  of  goods  that  are  manufactured  in 

and  to  make  enough  out  of  the  trade  to  ])ay  for  the  raw  ma- 

-A.  That  might  be  very  well.    The  ehief  objection  1  Ke<»  to  it 

that  of  Grovemments  engaging  in  industrial  business. 

yet  it  does  do  so — it  keeps  the  men  at  work ;  so  that  that 

m  is  met  by  the  fact  that  the  Goveriunent  already  does  engage 

llmainess. — A.  The  influence  of  the  removal  of  the  eontnM^t  system 

ly  a  moral  one — in  a  very  small  <le;jrei'  an  econoniieal  one — but 

remment  should  certainly  have  an  eve  t(»  tlie  moral  intiuencesof 

le.    I  think  your  proposition  is  one  that  ought  to  U*  prt*tty 

studied.     I  will  certainly  give  it  siTions  thought. 

[Ohaibmak.  I  presume  it  has  never  been  snggestml  b<»fore;  but 

Ihoogbt  somewhat  on  the  subject  of  contract  prison  labor,  and 
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I  liave  wondered  whether  it  might  not  lie  the  daty  of  the  Stit 
takes  the  man's  labor,  to  give  bim  the  benefit  of  it,  on  that,  for  ex 
after  thn  State  is  indemnified  for  all  the  GXpense  it  has  lieen  ta,c 
proeesa  and  of  the  maintenanoe  of  the  convirt,  there  should  be  mu 
in  which  the  revolts  of  his  labor  shoald  be  available  as  a  fbnd  frtm 
be  might  draw,  under  snitable  regulations,  when  he  should  bo 
again,  as  a  means  toward  his  making  an  honest  livelihood. 

The  Witness,  lliat  experiment  has  been  tried  in  our  priAon, 
being  tried  in  the  overwork  system. 

Q.  And  I  believe  they  shorten  the  sentence  a  little  1 — .^V.  To 
ahorten  the  sentence  for  good  behavior,  and  pay  cash  wagea  A 
work,  so  that  there  is  now  over  a  tboasand  dollarK  a  ntontli  tie 
cumulated,  I  understand. 

Q.  Tbat  is  about  a  dollar  a  mouth,  however,  to  each  of  »  tkl 
(ronviots ! — A.  It  would  be ;  we  have  alwut  600  now. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  remains  there  for  life  he  may  bsvei 
to  bury  bim;  but  I  mean  that  the  convict  might  receive,  forhM 
three-fourths  of  the  earnings  of  an  ordinary  workman — tb«l  kt 
receive  thebenefit  of  whatever  ti'ade  is  carried  on  Ity  hini  in  ttej 
It  seeuis  to  me  tbat  society  should  make  that  ftind  avnilaUt 
prisoner  in  some  way ;  it  is  the  strongest  giiar.inte<>  of  n*ronB,wb 
method  now  act«d  upon  is  almost  a  guarantee  tbat  Ibe  maa  vi 
linue  in  crime,  no  matter  what  good  impulses  may  have  been  tinp 
during  the  time  that  coercion  ha«  corapeUwl  go<Ml  boliaviur;  ai 
contract  system — carrying  the  profit  to  the  contractor — in.  it  Main» 
in  the  last  degree  objectionable;  sothat  the  whole  Kubject-iuitM'^ 
Iw  rethought  over.  I 

The  WiTKESS.  It  involves  a  recasting  of  our  whole  priMB^ 
which  I  have  hot  verj-  little  faith  in. 

Tht^  Chairman.  But  we  certainly  coincide  in  belioviug  tbat  Ifte 
ent  system  is  very  bad. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  it  does  not  accomplish  anything  eutft 
manufacture  of  criminals.  Three-fourths  of  the  criminals  in  Ibe  pB 
of  the  United  States  are  accidental  criminals,  and  60  per  ceoti^l 
all  are  less  than  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

Q.  And  we  make  criminality  a  vested  right,  almost  T— A.  Wi 
We  see  that  the  legacy  is  stricUy  banded  down. 

THE  STATES  WHICH  HATE  ESTABLISHED  LASOB  BUBXACl 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  what  bureaos  of  latter  utatistiea  tkm 
now  established  in  this  country  T — A.  There  isonein  eaditrftheSl 
of  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  MicfatgaD,  Indiuift,  Kett< 
Pennsylvania,  and  California. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  nationsi  boni 
statistics  t — A.  1  would,  if  it  could  be  properly  orgtuiized  ud  |l 
sufficient  power  and  means  to  carry  on  its  work. 

Q,  Would  it  be  too  much  trouble,  if  yon  have  the  snbjeet  ii  ] 
mind,  to  state  what  you  think  such  a  bareau  should  be,  and  what  A 
be  its  organization  and  powers  T 

FUNCTIONS  AND  OEOAMIZATION  OP  A  NATIONAL    BURBAC  OP  UI 
STATISTICS. 

A.  It  should  bo  constituted  entirely  on  a  scientific  basis ;  sboaH 
be  run  on  theories  at  all,  bat  absolutely  as  a  statistical  boieu,  W 
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ecial  province  the  gathering  of  Rtatistics  of  labor  and  industry^ 
onomic  statistics.  It  should  have  power  and  means  to  estab- 
Kenc}'  in  every  State,  which  agency  might  be,  in  each  instance, 
I  bureau,  so  far  as  such  bureaus  are  established  and  as  fast  as 
BBtablished.  It  should  be  entirely  free  from  political  influence, 
the  appointment  of  subordinates  is  concerned,  so  that  it  might 
«ly  on  a  scientific  basis.  If  such  an  ofilce  could  be  established 
tngton,  with  power  to  report  annually,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
rer  to  publish  bulletins,  on  special  information  of  importance, 
idar  periods,  to  the  whole  country',  it  might  be  considered  one 
trongest  auxiliaries  to  the  educiitional  forces  of  the  nation. 
Qreau  as  that  I  should  most  heartily  indorse  and  recommend, 
mid  yon  establish  it  as  an  independent  bureau,  or  let  it  be  made 
!lenance  of  some  existing  bureau  of  the  Government  t — A.  It 
I  a  bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  sake  of 
ig  to  the  existing  machinery  of  government 
I  would  make  it  an  additional  and  distinct  bureau  f — A.  Tes. 
would  not  attach  it  to  the  Agricultural  Department? — A.  Not 
le  Agricultural  Department  has  particular,  distinct  features 
an  industrial  department  would  have.  It  has  in  charge 
propagating  and  producing  different  species  of  plants  and 
•which  calls  for  a  different  kind  of  information  and  different 
td  from  wLat  industrial  statistics  would  call  for.  The  field 
different  one. 

ferent  that  you  would,  I  suppose,  not  consider  it  any  infringe* 
the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Depart- 
ikgriculture,  that  this  bureau  of  statistics  should  collect  infor- 
ia  statisticiil  character  in  reference  to  the  farming  population  f 
lofnld  not  suppose  that  it  would  coufiict  at  all,  nor  with  the 
It  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  is  now  con- 
Mr.  Nimmo.  You  cannot  combine  very  many  things  and  get 
If  a  man  understands  the  industrial  situation  pretty  well, 
It  sufticient  for  him,  without  asking  him  to  be  familiar  with 
Itural  and  commercial  statistics  of  the  country,  except  inci- 

say  ''the  industrial  situation" — would  that  be  substantially 
in  all  the  trades  and  occupations  in  which  wage-workers  are 
4he  operations  of  capital  combined  with  wage- labor? — A.  I 
»k  that  that  would  be  sufficient  scope  for  a  national  bureau 

of  labor, 
excluding  possibly  the  agricultural  population? — A.  Only  so 
relate  to  the  general  economic  conditions. 

far  as  agricultural  work  is  carried  on  by  combination  of 
wage  labor,  it  is  all  included  in  that — A.  The  Department 
)j  I  understand,  disseminates  information  generally  to  the 
ler. 
[BMAN.  Yes;  in  the  prosecution  of  his  trade. 

:ss.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  tnide ;  but  it  does  not  go 
lomic  relations  of  the  farmer  to  the  world, 
ilbe  farmer  to  the  hired  man? — A.  No;  except  incidentally, 
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LETTBB  FBOM  MB.  ABTHUB  T.  LYMA|f. 

EXPLANATION   OF   THE    STATEltENT   ASOBIBINO  16   PEB    CENT.  FEB 

ANNT7H  PBOFIT  TO  MANX7FAOTX7BEBS. 

The  following  letter  is  here  inserted : 

[Offloe  of  the  Lowell  M»nnfactnring  Compaiur,  Arthnr  T.  Lyman,  Treao^,  18  Bammm 

•tzeet.    P.  O.  Box  2305.] 

Boston,  Oeicber  23^  1883. 

Deab  Sm :  Perhaps  yon  may  like  to  read  the  artiole  on  profit  shar- 
ing in  the  Nineteenth  Oentnry  of  May,  1881,  sent  herewith.  It  seems  to 
me  to  embody  the  real  substance  of  the  whole  matter,  so  fiur  as  tried  or 
developed.  I  have  read  a  good  deal  abont  the  matter^  and  this  artide 
seems  to  cover  the  case  very  concisely.    The  application  of  the  prind- 

fie  to  operations  in  large  cotton  or  woolen  fSeictories  is  diflBcalt,  certainly, 
have  paid  a  share  of  profits  for  some  vears  to  overseers  and  seoond 
hands  in  one  mill,  bat  so  small  a  snm  coold  be  paid  at  the  end  of  a  year 
from  any  usnal  profits  to  the  mass  of  the  operatives  that  I  am  not  sore 
that  it  woald  produce  any  effect.  An  operative  would  probably  think 
that  $1  or  $2  per  week  extra  might  be  paid  without  affesting  capital, 
but  in  most  cases  this  would  absorb  the  whole  profit. 

Colonel  Wright  told  me  yesterday  that  his  figures  for  the  16  percent, 
profits  were  for  the  year  1880 ;  that  was  a  wholly  ezceptional  year— 
the  enormous  advance  in  all  raw  materials,  induced  by  a  sudden  and 
great  demand  on  a  market  which  held  very  light  stocks,  comi>arativdy, 
owing  to  the  constantly  declining  prices  of  the  years  1872  to  1879,  gave  a 
great  profit.  At  the  present  time  laborers  are  really  sharing  in  pro- 
ceeds of  goods,  based  on  the  rates  of  profit  of  1880,  and  as  many  mills 
are  now  running  without  profit,  the  operatives  share  is  at  the  moment 
too  high. 

The  sudden  and  great  demand  for  goods  in  1879  (late)  and  1880,  led  to 
an  undue  increase  of  nia<;binory,  and  now  there  is  a  superfluity  of  prod- 
uct, depressing  prices  severely;  but  the  increase  of  machinery  (of  which 
not  much  has  yet  been  stopped)  takes  more  operatives,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  not  yet  any  surplus  of  skilled  labor. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

ARTHUE  T.  LYMAN. 

Hon.  H.  W.  Blair, 

Ckairmcm  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  19, 1883. 

Hugh  Thomas  Elmsb  examined. 

The  Ghaismak.  I  understand  that  you  desire  to  make  a  statement 
to  the  committee.    You  may  now  proceed. 

TBADES-UNIONS   PEESEBVE  AN   EQUILIBRIUM  BETWEEN  LABOR  AND 

CAPITAL. 

The  Witness.  The  committee  has  heard  a  great  deal  in  reference  to 
trades-unions.  I  have  been  connected  with  trades-unions  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  I  think  the  more  the  public  hears  in  reference  to  tliem 
the  more  they  will  be  understood.    It  has  been  stated  by  capitalists 
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{lioat  the  couutry  that  trades  unions  Iiave  heeu  gotten  up  to  com- 
^iuHt  capital.  The  couiiuittee  has  pmbabi.v  lieard  that  several 
That,  however,  is  erroneous;  trades  unions  were  gotten  up  to 
llsputes  and  to  preserve  an  equilibrium  between  lalK>raud  ca[>ita1. 
at  the  workin^men  of  thiscouutry  need  most  is  something  whereby 
IAD  be  protected  and  secured  in  some  manner  from  the  strikes. 
ia  at  all  times  an  uncertainty  among  the  mass  of  the  working 
a^no  matter  how  employed,  that  something  may  turn  up  that  will 
m  them  of  a  living.  That  is  why  we  have  in  this  c<mntry  at  the 
Ik  time  so  many  men,  especially  in  New  England,  who  are  not  own- 
tbeir  own  homesteads. 

BOARDS   OF   AKBITHATION. 

I. 

we  Deed  most  is  to  have  a  Boanl  of  Arbitration — whether  ap- 

by  the  General  Government  or  elected  by  the  |>eople — no  matter 

it  gotten  up,  so  that  it  is  legalized — and  all  matters  of  strikes  or 

relating  to  strikes,  should  be  left  to  thnt  Board  of  Arbitration. 

,  as  I  say,  been  connected  with  trades  unions  for  the  last 

ears,  I  believe  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  man  to  rule 

ingmen,  or  set  the  ideas  for  them.    Some  new  leader  comes  ap 

upset  every  plan  that  has  l>eeu  devised.    That  leader  steps  in 

the  man  who  preceded  him  hanl  names.     What  we  need  most 

Government,  and  I  believe  what  this  committee  sh<mld  recom- 

the  Government,  is  some  sort  of  Board  of  Arbitration.   I  believe 

ttee  has  heard  testimony  about  the  Amalgamated  Society*  of 

yania,  of  which  Mr.  .larrett  is  president.    That  society  prevented 

strike  in  the  iron  districts  during  this  last  spring,  and  that  was 

to  be  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  hapi>ened  in  the  iron 
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It  to  State  to  the  committee  that  the  reason  why  we  have  these 

^nizations  for  the  ])urpose  of  helping  lalM)r  is  that  we  have 

felsetolook  to;  while  by  the  co-operation  ot  dillereiit  trades  unions 

it  the  country  we  think  we  can  bring  enough  to  bear  to  get 

dues  from  capital.    That  is  why  the  Knights  of  Labor  have 

ight  into  existence,  and  that,  in  my  mind,  is  the  only  reason — 

what  the  organization  may  be  used  for  now — no  matter  what 

purpose  it  may  serve,  it  has  been  brought  into  existence  by  the 

that  the  workingmen  throughout  the  country  were  not  pro- 

fy  law.    Of  course,  there  has  been  a  law  which  gives  a  man  the 

of  wages  that  he  contracttMl  with  tlie  capitalist  for — there  has 

to  compel  payment  of  the  amount  agn*ed  ui>on ;  but  there 

ling  to  step  in  betwe<'n  the  capitalist  and  lalmrer  and  to  S4iy 

»ital  has  had  its  just  share  and  labor  its  just  share,  and  that 

each  stop  at  a  certain  line.     1  see  by  the  newspajK^rs  that  a 

of  this  committee  said  it  had  l>een  tried  out  West.     I  think  it 

ir  Pugh  that  was  reported,  whether  rt»iK)rted  correctly  or 

the  Chaibman  : 

itid  what  t — A.  That  arbitration  had  been  triiHi  in  the  West, 
the  workingmen  had  votetl  against  it.     Every  trade  might  have 
.ainst  it;  but  if  it  hjid  been  legalized  th»»  workingmen  of  the  We>t 
Tew  England  would  have  taken  the  means  held  out  to  them. 
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A  mail  appeared  before  you  last  night  who  gave  some  testimonj 
when  I  read  the  report  in  the  papers,  aboat  what  he  had  said  I  w» 
much  mystified,  because  when  I  talked  to  him  I  thought  he  was 
man  that  intended  to  create  any  feeling  among  the  working  clai 
any  feeling  or  prejudice  in  reference  to  nationality ;  that  was  Mr.  $< 
What  he  meant  was  that  while  there  was  great  strikes  in  this  oo 
capital  could  go  to  Europe  and  import  into  the  country,  withoo 
trouble  at  all,  a  large  class  of  men  who  would  take  the  striker's  i 
he  meant  that  they  should  be  restricted  by  law  in  some  way  in  tfa 
spect.  ISTow,  the  only  way  that  such  restriction,  can  be  had,  i 
opinion,  is  by  arbitration. 

CHEAP    FARMS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Some  testimony  has  been  given  before  the  committee  with  refe 
to  farms  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  gentleman  who  has  been  hen, 
lieve  Mr.  Charles  L.  Harding,  of  Cambridge  (who  belongs  toth 
government  there,  and  is  president  of  the  Merchants'  Woolen  Cob 
of  Dedham),  makes  a  statement,  according  to  newspaper  accouoti 
some  farms  in  Massachusetts  can  be  bought  for  in  fact  less  than  ii 
to  produce  the  buildings  on  them.  ISTow,  let  me  stat^^  here  to  the 
mittee  that  that  is  correct ;  but  he  does  not  say  the  reason  wbj 
farms  can  be  bought.  A  person  reading  these  articles  in  a  newq 
would  be  led  to  believe  from  his  argument  throughout  that  capitai 
the  only  thing  in  New  England  that  was  of  any  consequence,  and 
if  capital  were  withdrawn  New  England  would  not  be  worth  anyt 
at  all  to  live  in.    Now,  I  beg  leave  to  differ  with  Mr.  Harding. 

WHY  FARMS  ABE  CHEAP. 

In  all  cases  that  I  have  investigated,  and  I  have  invest igat*-*!  >tu 
I  have  discovered  that  there  is  either  lack  of  niana«rt*uient  orrber 
laziness  or  soinethiu<(  of  that  kind  interfering  with  the  farms  that i 
be  bought  in  New  England  for  what  the  buildings  eost.  1  kiiowofi 
instance,  not  oue  mile  from  where  I  live,  where  a  gentleuiaii.  ai;  Iii 
man,  who  came  to  this  country  twenty  years  ago,  and  ha<l  sa^tlsin 
thing  like  81,100  out  of  his  earnings,  bought  the  farm  that  Ik*  livt* 
at  the  present  time  for  that  $1,100.  That  was  some  $<XM)  nr  *:•«!( 
than  the  cost  of  the  buildings  that  were  on  the  farm — less  tb.iLth 
could  be  i)ut  up  for.  That  man  is  worth  $20,000  today.  Why?  I 
cause  he  understood  the  business  of  farming,  and  tliat  is  what  yua«i 
in  people  who  buy  faruis;  they  nuist  understand  farming  a>alm>iiJtf 
if  they  do  not  it  will  go  hard  with  them.  I  think  that  di>|M»'J«-«'f  J 
Harding's  remarks  in  reference  to  farms  being  so  cheap  iiiNfvEi 
land.  When  we  go  right  to  the  root  of  the  matter  we  will  tiinl  tk 
where  farms  are  so  extremelv  cheap  there  is  lack  of  mana^Mineiil^'O^ 
j)art  of  the  farmer,  or  that  there  exists  upon  it  a  mortgage  liiriirr* 
the  farm  will  pay,  or  that  the  farmer  does  not  know  his  husiiu'> 


•>N 


AUSTRALIAN   WOOL. 


In  reterence  to  wool,  ^Ir.  Harding  states  to  the  committit'tbatbeil 
not  know  why  wool  can  be  im])orted  into  this  country  as  rheai'^ 
can  grow  it  here.  Now,  it  stands  to  senst^  and  reas4)n  that  a  j'^-.'^* 
Australia,  where  they  grow  grass  the  year  round,  and  it  d^H'sr^tf 
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'  Booey  to  do  it,  can  grow  it  easier  than  it  can  be  grown  in  Ohio, 
mt  Virginia,  or  Pennsylvania.  I  believe  those  are  the  only  places, 
Bft  CiSifomia,  where  sheep  have  become  an  indnstry.  Where  men 
I  work  the  year  round,  as  in  Australia,  and  keep  the  sheep  or  cattle 
jear  round  without  any  expense  whatever,  it  is  a  pretty  favorable 
Btion  for  the  wool-grower;  but  the  farmer  of  Pennsylvania  has  to 
pe  his  animids  for  three  months  in  the  year.  He  has  to  provide  for 
■I  and  to  take  care  of  them,  and  why  should  not  the  man  in  Aus- 
In  get  his  wool  into  this  country  and  sell  it  cheaper  than  the  man  in 
bt 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  ARBITRATION. 

main  object  in  coming  before  the  committee  was  to  impress  upon 

dttee  the  desirableness  of  having  a  commission  or  board  of  ar- 

appointed  and  legalized  by  some  act  of  Congress,  which  would 

great  benefit  to  the  poor  man  who  is  working,  and  wliose  ex>nstant 

is  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  family.    With  such  a  board  of 

ktion  existing,  he  could  rest  assured  that  if  any  trouble  arose  where 

working  the  matter  would  be  fairly  heard  on  all  sides  and  fairly 

],  it  would  come  before  this  board  and  they  would  hear  testi* 

on  both  sides,  and  would  be  able  to  say  which  of  the  |)arties  to 

itroversy  were  nearest  right,  and  then  they  would  be  able  to  say 

to  employer,  <^  You  are  wrong  and  must  give  way,''  or  to  the  work- 

MD,  **  Yon  are  wrong  and  you  must  work  for  this  pay." 

WHAT  DETERS  WORKERS  FROM  BUYING  HOMES. 

Vfll  State  here  parenthetically  that  there  is  a  great  strain  on  the 

;  nan  when  he  is  trying  to  get  a  little  house.    I  recollect  myself  that 

|nt  #300  I  ever  saved  I  hesitated  a  long  while  l)efore  making  an  in- 

iMDtof  it.    I  considered  it  slowly  and  carefully,  and  finally  I  bought 

Is  tract  of  land  of  16,000  square  feet,  where  I  am  now  living.  There 

lot  a  solitary  house  on  that  hill.    I  said  to  myself,  '*  Sup|M>se  there 

I  trouble;  if  I  am  turned  out  of  work  I  will  certainly  have  to  leave 

ItUe  property.    It  is  all  that  1  have,  and  I  will  have  to  hunt  up 

iMher  place  for  a  living,  so  I  had  better  wait  and  see."    There  is 

|l  the  |MX>r  man  hangs  all  the  time.    He  han>;s  on  suspense,  and  it 

perall^*  the  case  that  if  he  has  a  few  hundred  dollars  he  sees  some- 

[that  he  thinks  favorable,  and  he  puts  the  money  into  it. 

pow  there  are  many  instances  where  men  are  compellnl  to  work 

'  deal  less  than  they  ought  to  receive.    But  I  do  not  want  the 

to  go  back  from  New  England  thinking  that  New  England 

worst  place  in  the  world.    One  man  testified  before  you  that  it 

lible  for  him  to  get  a  livelihood,  and  he  showed  this  commit- 

things  were  in  a  Imd  state  in  the  town  he  came  fn)Qi — a  state 

simply  horrible,  if  the  account  of  his  testimony  in  the  newspa- 

ccMTect.    Now,  14  miles  from  that  very  town  he  could  get  work 

i  least  tL75  per  day. 

'▲t  what  business? — A.  Laboring,  picking,  or  shoveling,  or  any- 

;el0e.    I  employ  at  the  present  time  a  small  force  of  men.     I  am 

np  a  house  for  si>eculation,  and  by  and  by  1  may  wish  to  say  a 

in  reference  to  tenement  houses.     I  employ  men,  and  I  pay 

less  than  $1.75  per  day.    Uelp  is  scare  in  the  town. 

mt  town!— Ar  In  the  town  of  Arlington^ 


I 
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TENEMENT   HOUSES, 


i  iioticed  thatoueof  tbe  witnesses  whoappeared  before  thee 
stated  that  tbe  mill  owners  had  proviiled  teueineut  houses  for  their  help 
at  an  entirely  nominal  percentage  of  the  money  invested.  He  gave  the 
nitcs  at  which  these  tenements  were  rented  as  $40  to  $70  a  year.  Now, 
let  us  take  one  of  these  tenement  houses,  for  instance,  which  has  four 
rooms,  and  would  rent  for  $40  a  year,  or  one  havinf;  six  rooms  (though 
tliey  very  seldom  have  more  than  five),  but  say  that  the  six-room  bouBe 
would  rent  for  $70.  We  will  draw  tho  line  there.  Now,  sup]>ose  he  re- 
ceives on  an  average  $.55a  yoiirtor  each  tenement  that  lie  rents.  There 
is  not  a  tenement  that  I  ever  saw  builtfor  the  laboring  or  factory  cla88<!d 
in  New  England,  unless  five  or  six  families  lived  in  one  tenement,  that 
I  coald  not  build  for  $800  apiece  on  an  average.  Now  take  the  uase  ot 
an  owner  of  these  tenement  houses;  he  has  got  a  pretty  sure  thing  on 
his  rent,  because  whether  his  Ijelp  is  working  or  not,  whether  bis  mill 
is  closed  or  not,  he  h^is  always  got  his  rent ;  and  if  one  man  leavea  bis 
tenement  he  always  flnds  some  one  else  to  step  in  and  take  it. 

BENTS   NOT   A  NOltUNAL   PEBOENTAOE   OF  COST. 

Fifty-five  dollars  a  year  on  $800  makes  7  per  cent,  interest  ou  the  in- 
vestment, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Ihere  is  not  a  mill  corjwration  in 
New  England  that  does  not  reap  on  teuomeut  house-s  from  0  to  7  per 
cent.  Still  they  come  before  this  eominittoo  and  state  that  they  give 
these  laborers  a  gieat  advantage  in  building  tenements.  Now  if  this 
board  of  arbitration  were  established  that  I  have  recommeuded  tbe 
poor  man  could  own  his  own  tenement. 

OBGAWIZBRS   OF   TBADES    UNIONS    "SPOTTED." 

The  moment  a  man  startjs  for  a  higher  rate  of  wages — there  is  the 
trouble  with  our  trades  unions — the  moment  a  man  becomes  prominent 
in  a  trades  union,  OJ^pecially  in  a  factory  village,  and  tries  to  agitate 
for  an  increase  of  pay,  that  moment  that  man  is  spotted,  and  he  is 
quickly  shoved  overboard,  or  else  they  give  liim  some  job  that  he  can- 
not make  a  living  at.  I  haveabrother  in-law  who  has  worked  in  Tomp- 
souville.  He  is  a  citri>et  weaver  there.  He  tried  to  organize  a  uniou 
there.  Pretty  soon  lie  discovered  that  he  was  not  needed.  Still,  going 
through  the  town  of  TompsoiivilJu  you  do  not  find  any  misery.  I  do  not 
claim  that  there  is  any  misery  in  the  town  of  Tompsonville,  but  the  mill 
owners  there,  those  who  manage  the  affairs  of  that  mill,  do  not  want 
an  organization  to  protect  the  workmen. 

CAPITAL  NOT  PHILANTHROPIC. 

They  want  everything  in  their  own  bands.  I  am  in  favor  of  giving 
capital  all  that  belongs  to  it ;  bat  I  do  not  claim  that  c;tpitat  is  philan- 
thropic. A  man  does  not  pat  op  his  money,  except  in  a  very  few  cases, 
to  booeflt  workingmeii.  He  put  it  in  because  he  has  no  use  for  it  and 
wants  to  make  good  use  of  it.  If  there  were  a  board  of  arbitrators  a 
man  would  lie  perfectly  secure  in  building  or  owning  his  own  house,  and 
that  could  be  done  by  legislation  in  a  very  simple  way.  Seven  years 
ago  we  trieil  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  get  a  law  similar  to  tbe 
homestead  law  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  said  of  Philadelphia  that  it  is  the 
home  of  the  workingman.  Almost  every  man  in  Philadelphia  owns  hia 
own  liumC]  but  it  is  Ibroiigh  the  priuijiples  of  (jfl  operatioQ. 
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CX>-OPERATION  AND  TRADES  UNIONISM  IDENTICAL. 

low,  I  claim  that  oo-operation  and  trades  uuionism  are  the  same  thing. 
I  cooperate  to  help  each  other,  and  by  doing  that  we  are  conferring 
leasing  on  every  one.  Some  capitalists  in  New  England  who  onght 
kftow  better  would  claim  that  a  trades  union  was  a  curse  to  society. 

f,  even  in  the  city  of  Boston  people  say  that  they  would  not  treat 
a  trades  union.  '^  No,  sir :  we  treat  with  our  own  men  ;  we  have 
kades  union  men  in  our  employ ;  we  don't  wish  them  in  our  employ.'' 
rhyt"    ^<  Because  they  can  strike  at  any  time." 

TRADES  X7NI0NS  FAVOR  ARBITRATION. 

■m  ftee  to  say  before  this  committee  that  there  is  no  trades  union 

il  know  of  that  has  not  in  its  constitution  a  clause  relating  to  arbi- 

Ion — expressing  a  willingness  to  arbitrate.    It  is  impossible  for  us, 

MUng  to  our  constitution,  to  strike,  unless  we  give  a  month's  notice. 

Id  we  ask  for  an  advance  of  pay  we  must  give  a  month's  notice.    All 

fesk  of  them  is  to  give  us  the  same  thing  in  return.    That  they  are 

Villiog  to  do.    If  they  want  their  employes  to  c*ome  down  in  their 

hi  they  simply  send  word,  probably  a  week  beforehand,  that  they 

■oing  to  reduce  wages,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  if  the  hands  are 

jrilling  to  accept  some  one  else  will  be  found  to  take  their  places. 

p  the  case  of  the  Boston  Post.    The  men  left  that  office  on  Saturday 

ft— one  of  the  biggest  outrages  ever  i)erpetrated  on  men — men  who 

|«en  in  their  employ  twenty  years. 

;  When  t — A.  A  short  time  ago — about  three  years  ago,  I  think. 
pe  men  came  in  to  work  on  Satunlay,  to  get  ready  to  go  to  work  at 
losing  the  next  day,  and  they  were  simply  told,  '^  Your  ser\ices  are 
tiger  needed."  Why  t  They  were  not  asked  to  work  for  any  lees, 
le  men  who  had  become  old  in  their  service,  who  had  made  from 
Id  $25  a  week  there,  and  had  educated  their  children  pro|>erly — 
iv^ry  men  were  not  given  one  week's  time  to  consider  whether  they 

ttake  reduced  pay.    They  were  simply  told, "  We  have  no  further 
you."    A  number  of  worthy  men  were  thus  thrown  on  the  cold 
Isy  of  the  world,  and  two  of  them  lost  their  proi>erty  by  reason 

Tbey  were  turned  oflf  without  notice  t — A.  Without  notice. 
What  was  the  reason  of  it  t — A.  None  whatever.    The  paper  was 
Ibly  losing  money. 

The  Boston  Post  t — A.  The  Boston  Daily  Post.  Of  course  they 
I  pofect  right  to  do  it.  This  is  a  free  country.  It  was  their  right; 
kfter  all,  was  it  right  t  I  consider  that  it  was  one  of  the  biggest 
M  that  was  ever  perpetrated. 

Was  that  under  its  present  management  f — A.  Well,  I  guess  some 
I  parties  own  stock  in  it  now  that  owned  it  then,  I  am  m>rry  to  say. 
fed  owned  the  stock  in  it  I  should  have  trieil  to  sell.  And  all  this 
li  prove  that  what  we  ask  for  in  the  line  of  arbitration  should  in 
knees  be  granted.  I  think  the  committee  should  consider  that 
t  very  folly. 

FALL  RIYER  STRIKES  AND  IMPORTATION  OF  LABOR. 

toference  to  the  strikes  in  Fall  Kiver,  that  is  a  ])oint  I  know  very 
Iboot ;  but  there  have  been  strikes  in  Fall  River.  1  have  read  of 
b  the  newspapers,  and  I  have  noticed  that  whenever  there  was 
37^^  3 (5  LAW) 
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AXBITBATION  AS  A  BALANOB-WHSKL. 
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ADYOOAOT  OP  LABOB'S  BIOHTS  ifMEVBNTB  MMPMJOltmmn. 

A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  mcholl  was  eleefced  to  Vbt 
from  Lawrence,  I  think,  though  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  town.   Bi ' 

a  smart  fellow,  who  iinder8t<X)d  all  the  phases  of  mill  and  fiietoiyUK 
and  knew  all  their  shortcomings.  AtYer  having  been  elected  tothi 
legislature  by  the  working  people,  when  begot  through  there  sod  nlj 
back,  he  could  not  get  a  job  in  any  one  of  those  mills.  Why  t 
because  he  weut  t^fore  that  legislature  and  advocated  weddj 
ments  for  the  help,  nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

NEED  OF   GO-OPEBATIVE   STOBBS. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  have  not  heard  mentioned  hcoc,  at 
if  it  has  been  mentioned  I  have  not  seen  it  reported  in  the  newspipd^ 
Most  of  the  mills  have  stores,  and  the  help  have  hardly  ever  any 
with  which  to  trade  at  any  other  place.     The  mill-owners  kwp^j^ 
money  back  every  month.    If  they  would  pay  wagesevery  week,  ir"^ 
that  the  necessities  of  life  could  be  bought  for  a  great  deal  leM^^ 
claim  too,  that  the  workingmen  could  establish  their  own  stovM^ 
great  Rochdale  business  was  started  by  twelve  operatives,  and 
it  has  grown  to  to-day  by  cooperation.    It  is  one  of  the  most 
institutions  in  the  world.     We  could  not  run  such  a  thing  here^ 

DETRIMENTAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  CREDIT  ST8TE1C. 

Josiah  Quincy,  who  was  once  mayor  of  Boston,  and  who,  if  aoj 
living  had  the  interest  of  the  laboring  man  at  ht^rt  it  was ' 
to  stiirt  one  of  those  places,  but  it  was  a  failure.         hy  t    Bccsose  ill 
in  this  country  an  established  fact  that  there  is  m       imsineBS  doQi< 
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by  the  poorer  classes  than  there  ou^ht  to  be.  If  a  man  can  pay 
lyr  an  article  he  will  often  rather  take  it  on  credit.  It  is  part  and 
of  the  system  resulting  from  the  metliod  of  pay  adopted  in  these 
-•t  least  it  is  encouraged  by  that  system.  If  they  wautsomething 
lill  cost  3  or  4  cents  they  tliink  it  is  too  small  a  matter  to  trouble 
^ey  won't  take  out  cash,  but  they  will  goto  the  store  and  have  it 
id,  and  let  the  bill  run  to  the  end  of  the  month.  This  man  Nicholl 
bcharged,  as  1  have  said,  because  he  advocated  in  the  legislature 
requiring  factory  operatives  to  be  paid  weekly. 

HnX  OPBBATIVES  GOOD  FOE  NO  OTHER  PURSUIT. 

in  a  man  leaves  these  mills  he  is  simply  good  for  nothing ;  he 
I  work  at  anything  else ;  he  has  neither  physical  strength  nor  am- 
f.  Any  man  in  the  country  who  has  a  dollar  in  his  ]H)cket  is  a  man 
some  ambition  and  has  something  to  back  him  up.  But  the 
ktive  has  not  got  the  dollar,  and  therefore  has  not  the  ambi- 

aCLY  WAGES  WOUIJ)  DESTROY  THE  CREDIT  SYSTEM. 


ooly  expressing  my  opinions  l)efore  you  as  a  simple  individual, 
given  the  subject  of  labor  some  thought ;  I  do  not  know  whetlier 
id  anything  that  is  of  interest  or  not.  I  do  not  ai)]>ear  before 
any  union  or  corporation.  As  a  union  man  I  think  individually 
[would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  working  classes  to  reci»ive  their 
reekly.  I  think  that  in  New  England  esi)ecially,  the  system  of 
»uld  be  entirely  abolished  if  they  would  take  ofl'  the  trustee  law. 
thing  that  the  United  States  Government  has  nothing  to  do 
sorry  to  say. 

NEED  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION. 

• 

that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  could  be  greatly 
by  Congress  passing  a  law  by  which  they  could  be  protected 
^rights.    Everything  else  will  find  its  level.    I  do  not  care  how 
»goers  come  into  this  a)untrj  so  long  as  they  work  on  the 
that  I  do — so  long  as  they  purchase  in  general  the  same  ais  1 
mg  as  their  necessities  are  the  same  as  mine,  I  care  not  how 
come. 

CHINESE   EXCLUSION. 

in  favor  of  Chinese  labor.    I  do  object  to  any  men  coming 

itry  who  will  not  fall  in  the  ways  of  the  Americans  or  those 

been  brought  up  here.    The  general  mass  of  emigrants  ar- 

this  country  soon  adapt  themselves  to  the  customs  of  the  i>eo- 

require  as  much  to  eat  and  to  wear  as  the  people  who  have  been 

[tiie  time ;  they  learn  that  quickly  by  association.    I  find  that 

to  like  good  beefsteak  just  as  well  as  I  do.    Tl^y  may  live 

on  mush  and  milk,  but  they  soon  call  for  other  things.     I 

was  a  great  thing  for  the  laboring  men  of  this  country  when 

stiou  was  placed  on  the  immigration  of  Chine>e. 

lTION  UNOBJECTIONABLE  IF  NOT  TO  REPLACE  STRIKERS. 

want  is  to  restrict  the  bringing  of  people  to  this  country 
[bthei  )  to  take  the  places  of  striking  citizens^  nothing 


more.  Trndes  miiniis  do  not  want  any  more  than  that.  That  ■ 
I  l»elivr(>  my  frii-nd  Mr.  Niiwell  meant  to  convey  in  hia  testimnnjl 
tliia  <'«mmitft>fi.  We  do  not  want  any  class  diHtinction,  or  dirth 
of  nationality  eiiKcndt^red.  If  I  can't  compute  with  a  man  who  m' 
sainf  aa  I  do,  Rn<l  dreK!it>!i  the  ssime  an  1  do,  I  am  not  (It  to  enb 
field  of  competition.  Bnt  where  we  cannot  compete  i«  where  they 
iu  men  who  are  all  totally  different  socially,  and  in  their  habitj 
methods  of  life,  and  whose  neceflsities  are  so  different  from  outk 
ollect  that  I  do  not  say  that  these  men  will  not  in  time  become  Jn 
same  as  those  that  have  strnck,  for  they  are  all  foreifnieni)  who  wa 
these  mills.  It  may  be  two  years  or  three  years,  but  in  time  tbe 
have  the  Kume  trouble  with  those  whom  they  brine  out  toputinttiei 
of  the  strikers.  And  so  capital  is  at  war  with  labor  all  the  tiiM.  ' 
is  no  cessation  of  LostililieK.  Hvery  time,  however,  capital  hi 
victor)',  and  it  sl^vnds  to  reason  that  it  must  have  it. 

KUTILiTY   OF    STRIKES. 

I  wtut  talking  the  other  day  with  a  railroad  man.  I  wud  Id 
'•How  much  do  you  get  a  month!"  He  said,  "$40."  Yet  a  mill 
dolI;u's  of  prupei'ty  goes  throngh  that  man's  bands  every  year, 
can  that  man  strike  suocessfully  against  such  a  oorporatiau  t 
whoii  the  telegraphers  were  on  a  titiike  latejy,  they  had  the  opa 
in  this  city  BCiired  nearly  to  death.  They  said,  "  We  will  have  In 
dreil  men  ht-re  from  Lomlon,  and  yon  had  better  go  back  to  wait.* 
have  harder  work  than  the  telegraph  operatorsf  Yet,  if  Hmsth 
an  increase  of  pay,  the  only  answer  they  get  is,  "  Why,  wo  cam  N 
places  with  men  from  London ;  we  can  get  men  from  KnglHd, 
land,  Wales,  or  France,  or  some  other  place,  and  fill  yoar  phuw 
short  time."  It  stands  t^  reason  that  where  capital  can  be  m*if 
a  scrat<;h  of  a  i>cn  at  the  rate  of  *8(i,000,000  in  about  two  ininnt. 
cau  crush  ont labor, and  therefore  the  Goveniuientof  the  (ToitnlS 
ought  to  step  in  and  jtrotect  that  labor.  If  I  get  a  little  wnicdi 
talking  on  this  subject,  I  hope  the  chairman  will  not  think  tM  I 
getting  too  much  excited. 

LABOR  AGITATOBS  HISBEPRESSNT. 

Bnt  there  is  where  labor  .is  at  a  disadvantage.  Capital  isaort 
and  80  remorseless ;  and,  as  I  say,  is  sometimes  made  ont  of  DotUR 
the  scratch  of  a  pen.  On  the  other  hand,  labor  does  not  ilvn 
right.  Labor  is  greatly  at  fault  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  ip 
of  the  labor  nnions  is  a  man  who  always  forces  himself  to  tbel 
and  of  course  there  is  more  or  less  discontent. 

Q.  Where  are  the  agitators  T — A.  I  do  not  want  to  name  tlim; 
I  van  tiud  them  in  our  unions, 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  Boston  I — A.  I  should  judge  that  II 
ten. 

Q.  Hasauy  of  them  been  before  thecommitteet — A.  OneoftbM 
I  believe. 

Q.  Only  oneT— A.  Only  one  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Are  there  any  workiugmeu  that  are  not  agitators  f — A.  0^ 
I  think  some  workingnien  here  give  a  very  fair  Idea  of  tbt  ooods 
tlio  laboring  classes  in  New  England. 

Q  You  think  the  agitator  always  misrepresents  itf — A.  W 
would  not  be  an  agitator  uulesti  he  did  misrepresent-^l  the  time-  ' 
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took  in  trade.  One  of  the  prentlemen  that  appeared  lie^ore  this 
ttee  I  helped  along,  I  think,  at  the  last  session  of  the  union,  and 
fan  a  favor.  Still  he  appeared  before  your  committee  and  made 
[  that  we  were  all  slavea.  Now,  printers  are  not  all  slaves ;  and 
irter,  while  he  has  a  hard  time,  I  admit,  is  not  a  slave.  If  a  man 
>.  work  and  calls  one  of  them  a  slave  he  wonld  be  vefy  apt  to  get 
Bad,  I  can  tell  you. 

UNDUE   INFLUENCE  OF  AOITATOBS. 

h^w  much  influence  do  these  agitators  have  in  the  management 
ibirs  of  the  laboring  men  t — A.  They  have  a  great  deal.  They 
■k  a  story,  and  they  can  break  down  men  who  have  got  influence 

e brent  unions  and  in  the  difflerent  tnules,  so  that  their  conn8e] 
worth  nothing  at  all :  they  simply  get  disgusted.  Wben  a 
lis  into  a  society  and  works  the  best  he  can  for  all,  and  is  always 
iet  by  some  agitator  with  some  of  his  stories,  he  Anally  gets  dis- 
».  He  will  say  to  himself,  '^  Well,  I  am  satisfied  with  my  own  con- 
c  why  should  I  try  to  work  for  others f^    That  is  why  we  have 

raiore  men  at  the  front. 

I 

SELF-SEEKINO  OF  LABOB  LEADERS. 

think  agitators  get  this  influence  t — A.  There  are  lot8  of  par- 

jure  always  out  of  work,  and  they  have  their  friends  who  are  in 

i€^  start  stories.    I  must  admit  many  of* our  workingmen  are 

tidons  and  tenacious  of  what  they  call  their  rights,  and  very 

who  have  got  up  to  the  head  of  the  ladder  have  looked  with 

those  who  are  down  at  the  bottom.    Of  course  this  makes 

They  say,  '^After  all  we  do  for  this  man — having  raised 

soon  as  he  gets  there  he  sits  upon  us,  and  does  not  recog- 

ly  more."    There  is  no  tiades  union  that  has  not  got  its  fac- 

»re  is  nothing  in  trades  unions,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  known, 

worked  in  harmony.    It  is  not  all  brotherly  love,  and  it  is  not 

love  that  points  them  to  this  union ;  it  is  what  they  can  get — 

benefit  that  union  can  be  for  them  as  a  body.    That  is  the 

^y  are  after.    I  may  be  stating  things  rather  bard  as  a  work- 

,but  it  is  a  fact. 

city — I  speak  more  particularly  of  this  city  because  I  know 

It  it  than  about  other  places,  we  have  had  men  in  the  union  who 

care  whether  they  sacrifice  thefV  principle  so  that  they  could, 

it  in  their  parlance,  ^^dowu"  the  man  they  were  opposed 

do  not  care  whether  they  would  produce  a  strike  throughout 

city,  or  not,  and  whether  they  would  throw  everybody  out  of 

It  so  long  as  they  would  gain  their  own  ends.     I  am  charitable 

say  that  these  men  have  been  misled,  that  they  have  had  mis- 

;  but  still  if  their  counsel  had  been  taken  we  would  have 

ly  thrown  out  of  employment  and  had  a  strike  on  our  hands. 

men  that  I  call  agitators — cranks.    I  suppose  you  have  heanl 

\k  before  now. 
[BMAN.  Oh,  yes ;  it  has  been  applied  to  every  witness  who 
before  the  committee. 

I  may  he  a  cnink  to-morrow  morning. 
JBMAN.  Well,  I  think  you  are  about  as  much  of  a  crank  hs 
^m;  however,  we  are  all  crranks.     It  has  ^ot  so  that  the  only 
men  in  tli    community  are  the  cranks;  the  term  has  betxime 
that  it  ai  s  to  nothing  so  go  right  on. 


J 
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WAGES  OP  OOMPOSITOBS. 

The  Witness.  With  regard  to  the  wages  of  my  trade  in  t  . 
wan  going  tn  say  that  the  scale  of  our  uiiioii  is  $15  A  vvek  for  dar ' 
nen-apaper  work  all  the  way  from  40  to  45  cvnls  fwr  thoauMl 
dome  )mi)er8  pay  42  or  43,  and  I  think  the  Herald  pays  45  perlbn 

DEFINITION  OF  A   PKINl-EH's  KM. 

Q.  What  is  au  em  t — A.  An  em  i»  duppoKinl  to  be  u  aquAtc  fi 
style  of  type;  for  example,  in  long  priinei-  it  would  Iw  jiiataabni 
way  as  it  is  another. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  to  set  up  an  etn  t — A.  It  would  tak»: 
three  motions  to  fill  up  what  would  Lie  tlie  siw  of  lui  era  ;  tu  fltl  t 
space  of  au  era,  or  in  other  words,  it  would  requiru  betwMD  tlirti 
four  thousand  mocious  to  complete  a  thuusuad  ems. 

Cj.  That  is  douc  for  4d  eeut;*  f — A.  Yu6. 

Q.  How  mueh  time  would  it  take  f — A.  Witb  a  smart  conpoaib 
average  is  one  thousand  an  hour ;  then  he  has  got  to  convct  tin 
put  it  in  the  galley,  and  pnll  unt  Klugs,  &c. 

PRIHTEKS'  WAGES  Dt  B08TOS. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  sUife  the  eoui[a-DMition  of  priuten  f->A. 
1  was  goiut;:  to  state  with  reference  to  what  they  got  iu  otlMr  bt 
that  iu  the  city  of  Boston  the  printeraare  i>aid  less  tJiontbcy  ana 
other  trade ;  still  tiiey  miuiuge  to  live.  It  is  {kmif  pay  I  admit,  ■ 
would  like  to  get  better  pay. 

Q.  Why  do  you  uot  get  it  t — A,  That  point  I  am  coming  to ;  Uie 
|H>lition  is  very  j;''*''^-  There  a  it  so  many  in  the  busiiieits  aoJi 
quires  so  much  capital  that  they  say  they  cannot  pay  any  m<w& 

PBINIEBS'  WAGES  IN  ENGLAND. 

I  suppose  they  t^aunot  pay  any  more  from  this  fact — probablyit » 
known  to  many  printers  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  publish  a  b« 
this  country  can  take  and  send  bis  manuscript  to  London  andge 
hook  set  up  there,  and  bring  his  manuscript  back  to  this  cooatiyii 
compare  his  proof  and  get  the  proof-sheets  back  to  England,  hi 
Iiis  eleetrotyi>e  plates  made  there  and  sent  over  here  and  dehrcH 
Itoston  cheaper  than  he  can  get  the  type  set  here.  That  is  athinf 
pie  do  not  always  consider. 

Q,  Why  do  yon  not  go  Wcstt — A.  Beoaase  I  can  live  here.  I 
not  ask  Onngicss  to  do  anything  for  me  in  this  respect.  I  did 
(^me  here  to  ask  that  the  committee  should  recommend  Con;:rH 
make  me  wealthy  or  give  me  $20  a  week. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  been  wondering  why  a  portion  oS  the  piiV 
did  not  break  up  this  keenness  of  competition  by  leaving  the  dtyi 
going  somewhere  else. — A.  Well,  but  yon  Civn  empty  the  ci^flfp* 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  you  can  fill  their  places  by  parties  «boh 
learned  the  trade  in  a  garret. 

DmSION   OF  LABOR  AMONG  PEDTTKBa. 

Uur  business  is  now  divided  into  ko  many  different  departmanl 
each  department  is  a  business  of  itself;  it  is  a  apeiulty.  ^^ 
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rued  tbe  trade  [  to  » through  the  whole  office.  I  commenced 
th  sweeping,  an     i     i     )ui«  in  as  a  roller-boy.  and  then  I  went  to  the 

»»ioom,  then  to f^„^r-_       .,  then  to  tne  press-room;  but  now 

I  thing  is  so  broken  up  that  a  a  K>8itor  is  a  different  thing  from  a 
Mman,  and  from  a  newspaper  mi  ^  and  different  from  a  book  printer, 
1  each  of  these  differ  from  a  job  printer. 

)•  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  into  such  particulars.  You  say 
ve  is  a  great  deal  of  competition;  but,  notwithstanding  that,  you 
rfbr  to  stay  here  and  get  such  living  as  you  do  get  in  preference  to 
lig  somewh^^  elset — A.  Certainly.    I  only  appear  before  the  com- 

r5  to  give  my  ideas  of  the  difficulties  which  labor  lias  to  encounter. 
Have  yoQ  any  other  point  to  present  t 

FEMALE  GOMPOSITOR8  UNDERPAID. 


i 


There  is  another  point.  There  are  many  female  compositors  in 
eHy  of  Boston  who  are  not  paid  what  they  ought  to  be  paid — the 
compensation  for  doing  their  work  that  men  are  paid.  They  are 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  work;  they  are  working  by  the  piece, 
they  are  compellcMl  to  work  i   *  10  or  15  cents  a  thousand  cms  less 


Taking  that  for  granted  at  once,  what  would  you  do  about  it  t — 
should  bring  their  price  up  to  the  same  standard  as  that  of  the 

How  t — A.  By  giving  them  just  the  same  amount  of  pay  as  a 

gets. 

.  who  is  to  give  it  f — ^A.  It  can  be  done  very  easily. 

MKTHOD  OF  RBOTIFTINO   UNEQUAL   COMPENSATION. 

How,  I  say  t — A.  The  moment  a  strike  occurs  in  an  office  and  your 
~  of  arbitration  steps  in,  yon  can  say  it  is  fair  to  pay  all  parties 
lyed  in  your  office  so  much,  and  it  is  fair  for  them  to  work  for  so 
;  bat  you  must  not  go  outside  the  country  and  bring  in  somebody 
the  places  of  these  people.    Would  it  not  be  fair  to  presume  that 
raoold  be  done  t 
How  would  yon  enforce  the  opinion  of  this  board  of  arbitration  Y — 
would  either  have  to  be  a  law  which  would  be  enforced,  or  else 
would  have  to  take  his  capital  and  go  to  something  else.    I 
I  have  imposed  upon  your  time  now  long  enough. 
Ohatrman.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  use  tbe  term  impose.    I  only 
you  not  to  go  too  much  into  detail,  because  we  get  lost  in  all 
t  details  of  the  printers'  business. 

PLAK8  FOR  AflSISTINa  THE  LABORINa  MAN. 

WiTHRBS.  I  could  have  stated  in  a  stickfol  the  whole  matter, 

ly;  what  is  needed  in  this  country,  and  the  only  thinp:  that  I 

needed,  is  a  board  of  arbitration  that  can  settle  labor  disputes. 

tiiere  should  be  laws  which  will  protect  laboring  men  in  the  estab- 

it  of  co-operative  societies  for  their  benefit;  and  some  plan  should 

by  which  he  can  getj  when  he  wants  it,  all  the  infommtion 

in  r^erence  to  land  in  this  countr}\    There  is  no  way  that  I 

jrof  that  a  man  can  get  any  information  now  about  those  things, 

wA  perhaps  some  knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  things  are  done 

I  GoTemineDt  offices— even  about  the  land ;  but  there  is  no  way 
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that  I  know  of  by  which  a  man  can  g«t  any  reliable  lufumuUia 
rcganl  to  trades,  or  where  be  could  get  work  at  them.  £v«] 
wUhes  to  eDgage  in  farniiag  pQrsaitH,  I  do  not  know  any  W4>'  to 
he  can  get  counsel  in  reference  to  lands  that  he  migbt  cboost-  lo 
the  Governmeut — wheit^  there  is  one  section  of  the  country  tliat 
be  productive  in  whi'.it  and  oata  or  com.  and  olbet  »«ctioii8 
woiild  not  produce  those  articles.  Bat  1  believe  it  in  tiio  syStetD 
Government  to  take  it  for  granted  tliat  every  man  wbo  goes  arow 
country  understands  his  business.  Ho  does  not,  bowever.  I  ni 
West,  as  you  suggest,  and  buy  a  farm,  and  pat  my  niooey  into 
undertake  to  raise  oatH,  and  the  land  migbt  not  grow  outM  wJl, 
might  grow  wheat  well.  So  that  when  a  poor  oian  waata  to  euj 
a  pursuit  he  wants  information  about  it.  If  there  ia  any  way  is 
the  committee  can  work  that  out,  it  certainly  would  be  a  gr»t{ 
the  people. 

The  Chajsman.  There  has  been  a  proposition  madtt  lm«1y  fa  O* 
about  that,  and  it  wonld  accomplish  great  good  if  it  ooold  be  i 
plished.  A  geutlemaii  came  from  England  at  the  laat  ('ongraw 
proposition  to  eetahlish  Boch  an  office  in  England,  antl  on  xittM 
of  Europe  for  the  ditjseiuinatiou  of  information — 8on>t)tliini;  like 
versa!  American  gazetecr  relating  to  land.  Something  of  tkfti 
hope  will  be  aooomplisbed.  It  would  be  a  great  service  lo  on 
people. 

The  Witness.  In  reference  to  the  postal  telegraph,  1  hod  boom 
bearing  on  that  subject.  But  I  think  the  great  thing  n««<l«d  m* 
of  arUiti-atlon.  That  would  remedy  many  things  rtiai  now  aem 
difficult  of  adjustment,  and  I  should  be  in  &tvor  of  trying  the  ho 
arbitration  before  recommending  the  Govenuucnt  lo  lake  fcold* 
corporatioa  bosiness.  I  think  IJtat  matter  oui  be  legislated  hf 
gress  so  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  for  the  time  being,  at  any  nU 
course,  there  are  always  exigencies  arising  that  may  change  aa 


Boston,  Masb.,  Oetoier  19,  U 

John  Dalt  examined. 
By  the  Chaiemam  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  T — Answer.  In  Boston. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  t — A.  I  am  a  harness  maker. 

Q.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  to  the  committee  t — A,  I  an  «on| 
1  did  not  give  the  matter  more  thought,  although  I  have  r«*d  tht 
niony  taken  before  the  committee  with  a  great  deal  of  intoicflt  1 
committee  will  pardon  me,  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion,  and 
is  that  tbey  send  a  notice  to  the  different  trades  nnions  of  the  cil 
i~ather  I  would  suggest  whether  the  diSerent  trades  unions  of  tbi 
could  not  be  notifieid  previous  to  their  coming  here,  and  ban  m 
the  unions  select  a  representative  or  two  to  state  their  grievue 
concisely  and  briefly  as  possible.  I  think  that  would  beanr^i 
idea.  I  am  here  ou  my  own  responsibility.  As  I  have  said,  I  han 
the  testimony  taken,  as  reported  in  the  newspapers,  and  at  uFf 
night  a  young  man  told  me  that  the  committee  took  testimony  i> 
evening,  and  I  came  down  here  simply  to  hear  and  not  to  give  wtij 
But  I  have  some  ideas  iu  regard  to  my  bnsiness  that  I  shoold  B 
bring  before  the  committee  and  before  theCongreasoftlteUiiiUdSI 
in  the  hope  that  Congress  will  legislate  apon  it. 
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PROTECTION  TO  SADDLEBY. 

oertainly  think  it  fair  to  say  that  I  represent  the  sentiment  of  the 
l6  to  which  I  belong;:  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  protection  versus  free 
le.  I  know  some  men  in  my  business  who  are  moat  expert  workmen 
)  are  idle  now  and  have  been  so  for  two  months  simply  on  account 
be  great  increase  in  ihe  importation  of  English  saddlery  and  harness 
this  country  lately.  It  appears  to  me  that  that  is  a  very  serious 
ijtion.  I  have  been  reading  firee-trade  literature,  and  I  must  say  I 
'm  good  deal  of  a  ft'ee  trader,  but  the  matter  comes  right  home  to  me 
i  There  was  a  reduction  of  my  wages  of  $3  or  $4  a  week  as  a  con- 
iBDoe  of  these  large  importations  of  foreign  goods. 
rYon  can  see  the  harness  all  round  town,  I  suppose  t — A.  Yes. 
l  And  you  did  not  make  them  here? — A.  No.  sir;  and  1  should  l>e 
jfaig  them,  and  those  men  who  are  idle  should  oe  making  them — men 
^w  have  to  walk  the  streets,  and  whose  families  probably  suffer, 
iglish  workingmen,  of  course,  are  busy  and  making  goo<l  wagi^s, 
we  here  in  Boston  and  all  over  the  country,  who  are  called  ui>on  to 
le  taxes  and  defend  the  country  in  case  of  war,  are  lying  idle.  1 
[that  that  is  one  of  the  great  things  that  Congress  should  legislate 

,.Can  you  get  that  into  these  Boston  newspapers  t — A.  No,  sir. 

NEWSPAPERS  AS  GUIDES  ON  PUBLIC   AFFAJR8. 

I 

^nyounot  take  these  editors  down  and  show  them  the  harnesses  t — 
JTdU  I  have  not  cheek  enough  to  do  that. 

jWhy  not  take  them  one  of  the  harnesses  t — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
I  in  regard  to  that    I  suppose  they  are  well  aware  of  the  facts,  how- 

i  Chairman.  Oh,  no ;  they  do  not  know  anything  about  it    You 
tbeir  editorials. 

^  Witness.  Thepupers  have  tried  to  poke  considerable  fun  at  this 

Uttee  and  at  the  testimony,  but,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  always  agree 

Uie  editors  of  the  papers.     I  think  they  are  not  always  truthful. 

e  read  the  testimony  taken  before  this  committee  witlf  a  great  deal 

erest,  and  I  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  do  a  great  <leal  of  good. 

I  Chairman.  I  have  just  been  thinking  about  those  harnesses  ainl 

firee-trade  editorials  here  in  Boston ;  a  harness  in  one  shop,  and  a 

rmde  editorial  written  next  door,  while  harness-makers  are  walking 

tiie  streets  with  nothing  to  do,  and  more  harnesses  coming  in  from 

nd  next  week. 

\  Witness.  Well,  what  can  be  done  about  it  t    It  is  a  Congres- 
■latter^  and  must  be  legislated  for  in  Congress. 
I  Chairman.  But  very  often  the  man  that  gets  to  Congress  ^et» 
Ml  aooonnt  of  that  editorial,  or  is  kept  there  on  account  of  that 
bL 

Witness.  Yes ;  very  often,  I  suppose. 

Chairman.  Because  that  editorial  influences  a  voter.    Now  if 
old  get  the  editorials  right  you  can  keep  these  harnesses  out,  or 
Siem  yourself;  and  if  you  vote  right  yourself,  and  take  the  work 
Muid  and  show  them  these  haniesses,  that  would  have  its  etfet't. 
Witness.  The  workmen  are  al)out  as  well  p<Ksted  as  anylxKly. 
Chairman.  But  quite  a  number  of  workmen  have  In^en  l>elbre 
pmittee  and  advocated  having  the  English  harnesses. 
Witness.  lmporte<l  here  f 
Chairman.  Why,  certainly  ;  they  have  wanted  tree  traaa 
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PBOTBOTION  THB  aSEATBST  OOOD  TO  THX  OBBATBBT 

The  WiTNBSS.  Well,  t     u  they  are  free  t     le  1  that  aqr  teir 

their  be    At;  bat  it  is  for       iiijiiry.    I  believe  in  the  greirteitfMiti 
the  gr<     I     namber.    I  i      M  not  1  ATe  said  a  woid  io  xegaid  to 
trade       i      protectioii  h  «      consumer  waa  benefited  any.   I 
that  t     CO     imer  is     t  be        ed.    I  hold  that  the  man  who  bmallk 
Englimi  haru<  *i,oi       w    .    Hepayaasmaeh  fior  ft^aiidiliial 

as  good.    I  wiu  i    xe  b         ly     lat  Is  my  opinion :  thai  than  it  m 
work  that  is  i  tl      is  i    pen      to  Boston  work — no  woik  iaisf 

city  in  the  worm  u      tuc        it.    i  ihink  I  can  say  that  wfthoat  m 
egotism.    I  have  si  t    m    iBtenn  al  hamess  from  all  tibe  esalia 

of  Europe,  and  the  a  bC        ot  America,  and  I  know  IkalBHhi 

work  is  equal  to  any  wotk  nu      i       'here,  if  not  aaperior ;  aattrij^ 
ftr  as  the  workmaniship  got  inot  find  any  tmtt  win  Ik 

AKGLO-ICAIHA  mJUBIOITa  TO  AMBBIOAK  UUMHL 

But  some  of  our  people  1     e         t  of  idea^--an  old  one^  tat 
is  growing,  I  think— a  i      i  oi  w     ocratic  idea  that  iriHSteti 
from  London  is  all  righi^     id  tl         ill  pay  mneh  mora 
inferior  article  that  coi       [rum  Li        i,  simply  becanae  it  has 
of  being  imported,  whiie      r      ity  »  is  inferfor,  and  tb&f  get 
though  you  cannot  make  i        i  tand  it.    The  worlDDai 

account  of  this.    They  have  ui       uui  thefarezpenaea;  theyeaa 
have  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  i     i  hardly  support  their  flunflies  k 
sort  of  decency. 

Q.  Why  dont  you  go  Westt— A.  Because  Boeton  is  a  better 
I  stop  at  the  best  pla^ 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  thatf — ^A.  I  know  it, 

Q.  How  do  you  know!    You  are  doing  nothing  at  all,  yoo  «y.«i 
acconnt  of  these  harnesses. — A.  Oh,  1  am  working. 

The  Chairman.  I  ara  speaking  of  you  not  as  an  ludividoaL  bttm 
representat^^re  man. 

OOmO  WEST  NO  BEBCEDT  FOB  IDLENESS. 

The  Witness.  Well,  men  might  travel  now  from  Boeton  to  Stn  Fna 
CISCO  and  not  get  a  job  at  their  business. 

Q.  And  there  are  many  here  who  are  out  of  workt — A.  Ye«:  w«l,l 
would  not  say  many ;  there  are  some. 

Q.  Are  those  English  harnesses  out  Westt — A.  I  could  not  «iy*ii 

Q.  For  some  reason,  however,  the  American  workman  does  iwc  |i 
the  work,  and  you  say  this  is  the  best  place.  If  idle  here  they  wii^ 
be  idle  elsewhere  t — A.  Yes ;  Boston  is  one  o£  the  best  places  in  *• 
Union  for  our  business;  but  when  1  say  that  1  do  not  mean  tooostti- 
diet  the  former  statement  that  there  are  none  idle  here. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  do  so ;  but  if  this  is  the  best  ph*j 
there  must  be  more  idle  elsewhere  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  are  idle  here  on  account  of  the  English  harnesses, . 
bly  these  harnesses  have  something  to  do  with  the  idleness  H 
restt — A.  I  should  say  so;  yes. 

Q.  And  they  will  keep  on  bringing  those  English  hamesssA, 
they  Y — A.  No  doubt  of  it,  unless  the  duties  are  increased.    I  vas 
to  say  what  an  old  experienced  workman  told  me  the  other  day. 
said  if  the  tariff  goes  on,  and  there  is  another  reductuni  made  in  i^  1 
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know  what  we  have  got  to  do.  We  can't  get  anything  to  do  at  oar 
IMBS,  and  we  will  either  have  to  go  to  London  or  f^mewhere  else. 
nan  has  a  family  and  a  little  hoaee  paid  for,  or  half  paid  for,  it 
be  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  leave ;  but  certainly  something 
kave  to  be  done.  I  see  that  the  last  bill  passed  by  Congress  re- 
id  the  tariff  5  per  cent.,  1  think.  It  was  ^  per  cent,  before,  and  it 
■lade  30  per  cent.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  ought  to  be  increased, 
he  said  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  doubled. 

COST  OF  LIYINO  IN  AMERICA  AND  EUROPE  COMPARED. 

jf  Can  yon  not  make  poorer  harness,  cheat  a  little,  and  get  on  a  level 
English  harness  t — A.  We  can't  do  that.    There  is  a  very  cheap 
harness  made— cheaper,  perhaps,  than  is  made  in  London,  but  I 
think  we  could  sell  it.    It  has  been  said  here  that  we  are  getting 
kt  we  can  cheat  as  well  as  anybody,  and  sell  cotton  as  cheap  as 
ih  cotton.    That  may  be,  but  there  are  many  workmen  in  our 
I,  and  the  harness-maker  cannot  live  in  Boston  for  what  he  can 
in  London ;  he  would  starve,  he  must  get  more  wages.    Leather 
expensive  and  trimmings  are  more  expensive.    We  cannot  manu- 
harness  here  as  cheap  as  in  England  any  more  than  iron  or  steel 
manufactured  here  as  cheap  as  in  England;  but  I  am  not  an  in- 
linate  protectionist.    I  hold  that  there  are  some  things  that  could 
%  and  one  is  wool.    I  was  astounded  that  there  should  be  a  duty 
cent,  on  wool. 

THE  TARIPP  ON  WOOL. 

"on  are  aware  that  there  are  a  number  of  men  in  this  country  who 
jrising  woolt — A.  Yes;  and  I  want  to  take  that  into  account. 

Shese  men  will  find  as  much  fault  about  free  wool  as  you  do  about 
glish  harness  Y — A.  I  believe  that. 
j^ere  are  more  wool-growers  than  harness-makers  in  the  country, 

Et  not  f — A.  I  doubt  it.  For  instance,  one  man  will  take  care  of 
nd  sheep,  probably.  I  think  there  is  very  little  labor  in  sheep- 
y.  I  want  to  be  peHectly  square  and  fair,  but  my  opinion  in  re- 
lo  the  matter  of  wool  is  that  if  it  were  imported  free  of  duty,  as  it 
ifW  material  which  enters  a  great  deal  into  the  employment  of  mill 
tfves,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  people  to  have  woolen 
i  both  in  clothing  and  otherwise,  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Wool 
pinto  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  it  certainly  would  be  a 
blessing  to  the  people  of  the  country  if  Congress  could  only  take 
\if»  head  to  look  at  it  in  that  light. 

\ 

faXE  WOOL  BENEPICIAL  TO  MANY — INJURIOUS  TO  PEW. 
I 

loppose  you  turn  all  the  wool  operatives  and  manufacturers  into 
Ither  pursuit  by  opening  the  tariff  in  such  way  that  they  can  bring 
^foreign  manufacture,  as  you  say;  what  will  this  wool-growing 
ds  wool-working  people  do  t — A.  That  wouhl  benefit  the  woolen 
Ictnrers.  I  hold  that  when  the  raw  material  is  imi>orte<l  free 
irill  be  an  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods ;  but,  of 
I  probably  the  man  who  raises  sheep  would  find  himself  getting 

K'ce  for  his  wool ;  but  the  laborer  would  certainly'  not  be  injunnl, 
pt*at  mass  of  the  i>eoi>le  would  l)e  l>enefite(l  by  it. 
liu  the  people  of  the  country  are  agriculturists,  you  know,  and 
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they  think  they  have  the  hardest  time  of  anybwly,  and  »  very  larf 
portion  of  them  raise  more  or  less  sheep. — A.  Yes,  but  there  if 
little  labor,  as  I  said,  in  raising  wool.  One  man  could  take  isu\ 
thousand  sheep. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  care  of  sheep  t — A*  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have ;  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  a  good  «1 
work  to  take  care  of  sheep ;  one-half  the  lambs  will  be  apt  to  firei 
death  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  spite  of  all  yon  can  do.  It  is  a 
and  difficult  industry. 

The  Witness.  Of  course  it  has  its  difficulties  and  drawbacks 
few  in  comparison  are  employed  at  wool-raising  compared  with  v 
manufacturers  and  operatives. 

A  PROHIBITORY  TARIFF  XJNWISB. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  to  fence  this  country  in  so  that  we  coidd 
our  woolen  market  in  every  respect  t — A.  I  do  not  think  Uiat  wm 

wise. 

'  Q.  Why  not  t — A.  Because  it  would  not  be  for  the  best  intera 
the  country  to  have  a  Chinese  wall  of  that  kind.  Let  xia  bring  id 
is  for  our  benefit,  and  will  make  us  more  comfortable. 

Q.  What  we  cannot  raise  ourselves,  you  mean  T — A.  WeE,  of  co 
what  we  cannot  raise  ourselves — there  is  no  question  bat  that 
should  be  allowed  to  come  in  free  of  duty. 

Q.  As  tea  and  coffee,  for  example  t — A.  Yes;  but  I  hold  that  so  i 
would  be  benefited  by  cheap  woolen  goods  that  wool  should  be 
and,  of  course,  there  should  be  a  corresponding  duty  on  imported  wi 
goods. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  rate  at  which  woolen  goods  have  been  fon] 
cheap  by  American  competition,  invention,  and  skill? — A.  Yes:  t 
has  been  a  great  deal  done  lately. 

Q.  Are  you  of  Aniericau  birth  ?  I  suppose  you  are. — A.  No.  *;i 
was  born  in  Ireland. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  had  been  of  American  birth  you  would  at  your 
remember  that  there  were  in  New  England  in  former  times  thri^dr 
bj'  consuni])tion  to  one  such  death  at  the  present  time,  and  mow 
been  done  to  sine  lite  by  bein*;  able  to  furnish  ours€»lves  with  [ 
underclothing  than  by  any  other  cause.  We  could  not  have  doue 
for  ourselves  it'  we  bought  the  woolen  manufactures  abroad  :  tlieywi 
have  cost  so  much  more.  Ilow(?ver,  I  see  your  point,  and  it  is  a  80 
one.  It  is  all  very  well  when  yoii  sti(!k  to  your  own  case.  IxTanM* 
are  intornied  on  all  sides  of  the  question  in  respect  to  that,  but  « 
you  undertake  to  say  that  another  lar<je  section  of  the  American  yt 
shall  have  their  industries  destroyed  by  taking  otl'  the  tariff,  thcn.^ 
argument  ceases  to  be  reciprocal. 

The  Witness.  1  do  not  wish  to  be  understA>od  that  1  wish  tod«i 
the  industry  of  any  (;lass  of  people. 

The  CuAiKMAN.  I  suppose  not. 

The  Witness.  Bur  I  hold  that  by  havinj;  the  raw  mat4*rial  iiii|>« 
free  it  would  give  a  great  nuiuber  of  hands  employment  iu  it^  on 
facture.  I  think  a  greater  number  would  be  benetited  than  woold 
injured. 

Q.  Then  you  would,  for  the  sake  of  benetiting  all  a  little,  starve*! 
to  death.  Here  conies  in  this  right  to  live.  Why  should  you  stt 
me  to  death  for  the  sake  of  fattening  ten  other  men  ? 

The  Witness.  I  would  not  do  it 
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be  Chairman.  The  qaestions  of  individual  life  and  liberty  are  in 
>ied,  and  the  whole  country  should  go  to  work  to  defend  ita  meanest 
len ;  so  that  we  have  to  be  very  carefal  to  see  that  we  do  not  starve 
m  whole  industry  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

be  Witness.  Well,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  should  be  willing  to 
m  the  tariff  to  remain  on  wool,  provided  it  was  raised  on  harnesses, 
be  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  why  both  could  not  be  done. 

FREE  TRADE  A  CAPTIVATINO  THEORY. 

be  Witness.  Of  course  I  know  these  free  traders  talk  very  finely 
ifc  the  benefits  of  free  trade.  Probably  in  theory  it  may  be  the  best 
l;  or  probably  when  the  millennium  arrives  it  may  be  the  best 
when  we  come  to  live  on  a  level ;  but  as  we  are  now,  I  hold  that 

lid  have  protection  in  this  country. 
Chairman.  1  think  free  trade  would  be  starvation  to  the  American 
who  have  to  work  for  a  living.    Is  there  any  other  point  yon  wish 

itt 
Witness.  The  free  traders  tell  us  that  we  can  get  all  kinds  of 
oheaper  by  having  free  trade.    I  do  not  see  what  advantage  it 
me  if  I  can  get  asuit  of  clothes  for  $10,  and  I  am  idle.and  have  not 

$10  to  get  the  suit  of  clothes  with. 
It  comes  all  back  to  these  haniesses,  does  it  not  t — A.  Yes. 
Now,  is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  present!  1  am  glad  to 
kt  you  understand  this  harness  question.  The  next  point  to  be 
lered,  is  the  votes  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  questions — A.  I 
kDtee  there  will  be  a  change  in  votes  in  Boston  at  the  next 
m,  if  protection  versus  free  trade  is  a  question  before  tiie  people. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  20, 1883. 
Wright  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

m.  Where  do  you  reside  t — Answer.  I  reside  in  Medford,  about 
out  from  Boston. 

^bat  is  your  profession  Y — A.  1  am  a  consulting  actuary. 

^Will  yon  state  to  the  committee  what  have  been  your  opportunities 

study  and  practical  observation  of  the  relations  between  labor 

iltal,  or  of  the  labor  question  generally  f    We  should  be  glad  if 

lid  present  your  views  upon  the  subject  in  such  way  and  at  such 

you  see  fit. — A.  I  was  bom  in  Canaan,  Conn. ;  m^-  father  was 

ite  of  Yale  College.    About  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary-  war, 

ing  through  college,  inheriting  his  father's  farm,  he  settled  in 

.  and,  having  pretty  strong  mechanical  inclination,  became  the 

Ileal  engineer — although  not  known  by  that  term— of  a  Mr.  Forbes 

up  the  first  anchor  shop  in  this  country.    His  iron  came  from 

ibnry  mines,  just  opposite.     He  studied  the  iron  manufacture 

tfaoronghly  from  all  the  English  publications  he  could  get,  and 

inventor  of  a  good  deal  of  the  iron  plant  of  this  country.    In 

emigrated  to  Ohio.     He  was  intimate  with  some  of  the  iron 

Jturers  of  Pittsburgh,  so  that  from  my  boyhoo<i  I  was  educated, 

lly,  in  regard  to  ray  hands,  to  know  how  to  use  and  sharpen 

tools,  and  to  understand  machinery  ;  but  I  was  brought  up  on  a 

roerally,  and  destined  to  a  quite  different  profession. 
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I  went  to  college  where  my  father  had  graduated  and  I  gradnati 
1826.  I  received  an  appointnient  as  tutor  in  my  college  for  two  ji 
and  also  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Western  Reserve  Colle] 
college  founded  principally  by  my  father.  For  two  years  after  ^ 
tion  1  taught  the  academy  at  Groton.  I  was  quite  familiar  with  Be 
and  found  my  wife  there.  I  moved  to  Hudson,  Ohio,  after  my 
riage,  and  was  for  years  a  professor  in  the  college.  Prior  to  my 
riage  and  the  acceptance  of  the  professorship  I  took  an  appoint] 
from  the  Tract  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Arthur  Tappan  was  president 
I  traveled  some  1,500  miles  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
colporteur,  as  they  called  it,  in  the  new  settlements.  lu  Peni^ylT! 
especially,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  nascent  iron  manufiieio 
this  country,  and  have  since  traveled  in  thatregion,  noting  that  poi 
larly,  because  I  had  a  sort  of  iron  education  and  was  interested  in 
subject.  The  subject  of  manufactures  especially  interested  me,  bee 
it  interested  my  father.  He  made  the  attempt  to  introdoce  silk  ■ 
facture  into  Connecticut  and  also  into  Ohio,  and  invented  machiM 
the  purpose,  which  project  was  never  fully  carried  out  because  & 
sparseness  of  the  population  in  Ohio  and  the  difficulty  of  nixing 
worms  without  a  proper  population;  and,  besides,  the  climate 
somewhat  against  it. 

After  being  in  the  college  four  years,  then,  on  acooont  of  mji 
health  (she  having  had  Western  fever),  I  received  the  position  €im 
tary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  was  formeri; 
Philadelphia,  in  1833,  and  the  headquarters  of  which  were  is  '. 
York.  I  remained  there  until  1838-^39.  I  then  published  a  tnioib 
of  La  Fontaine,  which  would  not  sell  in  this  country  and  I  wratibi 
to  sell  it. 

EABLT  LIFEINSUBANOE. 

Having  had  a  commission  to  inquire  there  in  reganl  to  life  insnr* 
I  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  system  was,  to  a  lar«:e  extt-nt, 
perfect ;  that  a  great  deal  of  insurance  on  life  was  efi'ected  witbour 
snrable  interest,  and  without  guaranteeing  against  loss  thosi»  that  >li' 
take  long  ])olicies.  When  I  returned  I  endeavoit'd  to  correct  rho*<' 
rors,  and  sni)ply  the  defects.  The  system  of  life-insurance  j.t^«*w.; 
under  the  ])ian  which  had  been  established  bv  Dr.  Price,  bv  wbidi  lu 
ing  was  mixed  with  insurance,  very  large  funds  were  collected.  In 
year  185S  I  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  insuraui* 
Massaciiusetts,  whose  business  it  was  to  supervise  not  onlyli!»-iB 
ranee  companies,  and  other  insurance  companies,  but  also  loaufniMl  a 
l)anies. 

LOAN  FUND  ASSOCIATIONS  IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

There  were  about  tiftv  loan-fund  asso(!iatious,  the  object  of  wIikIi' 
to  collect  the  savings  of  laboring  peo})le,  and  lend  those  8;i\inj:^uiH 
certain  conditions  to  those  who  wished  to  buikl  and  foster  ljoiiie>t«» 
It  was  a  Scotch  invention,  verv  crude  as  to  its  mathematii->  aii«i  ii^ 
cial  rnK\s,  and  it  did  not  work  favorably  here,  although  the niciiiNi> 
those  asvsociations  to  the  number  of  one  thousand  obtame^l  loacsai 
through  them,  been  me  possessed  of  their  homest«»ads,anionntH)^^t<»ln>« 
thousand  to  three  thousand  dollars.  The  war  ])revented  >ucli  .u'loa 
onr  legislature  in  regard  to  them  as  to  remetly  their  delect  >.  Tlnv  lu 
succeeded  elsewhere,  where  the  care  ol  them  has  fallen  iiii«»  tl.iLiO 
of  disinterested  i);irties  of  sutlicient  intelligtMice,  and  ^\hele  th»-  ''-^' 
ligence  of  the  members  who  get  the  loans  is  so  low  that  thoy  «!«•  iivH 
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•  ^^ 

tamd  exactly  how  mach  interest  they  pay.  The  one  thoasaDd  men 
in  Massachusetto  got  homesteads  of  these  associations  really  paid  on 
(ione3*  they  borrowed  about  14  per  cent,  on  the  average,  though  in  the 
i  it  was  a  good  thing  for  them,  for  they  would  otherwise  ha%'e  paid 
BDt,  without  owning  the  building,  about  20  per  cent,  on  the  prop- 
These  are  facts  which  can  be  verified  from  the  reports  of  tbe  in- 
Me  commissioners  on  the  loan-fund  associations. 

WORKINOMEN  SHOULD  OWN  THEIR  OWN  HOMES. 

m  eonclusion  which  I  came  to  from  examining  both  life-insurance 
lies  and  this  loan-fund  association,  was  that  the  best  thing  for 
»rkingmen  was  to  own  their  own  hou8es  or  homesteads,  with  some 
garden  land,  and  to  live  out  of  the  cities.  The  people  in  the 
parts  generally  are  well  ofi*.  The  poorer  class  of  lal>orerH  are 
llj  housed  in  cellars  or  basements  in  the  city,  and  that  is  a  cause 
deterioration, 
the  laboring  people  in  the  country  divided  into  two  classes — 
who  begin  poor  and  are  sure  to  become  rich  by  taking  advantage 
igs  banks,  loan  associations,  and  life-insurance ;  and  another 
cannot  be  helped  because  they  spend  as  fast  as  they  go ;  their 
sick  and  they  have  to  pay  large  doctor's  bills,  &c.,  and  they 
loally  into  paui)erism.  There  are  in  this  country  in  the  hands 
great  life-insurance  companies  (some  thirty  or  forty  of  them)  over 
1,000,  on  which,  according  to  their  premiums,  they  must  make 
4  per  cent.,  and  it  is  becoming  difficult  for  them  to  in  vest  safely, 
>My  their  heavy  expenses  and  to  carry  out  their  i>olicy  obliga- 
The  class  of  people  who  need  houses,  who  have  the  ability  to  pay 
JKn,  and  to  govern  themselves  so  as  to  fulfill  all  their  contracts,  is 
kat  Uiat  that  money  might  be  invested  for  their  benefit.    To  a  great 

tthe  millions  deposited  in  our  savings  banks  are  invested  in  that 
It  there  might  be  more. 


PLAN  FOR  SECURING  HOMESTEADS  FOR  LABORERS. 


laboring  people  who  want  to  get  homesteads  can  well  afford  to  pay 
bent,  for  Uie  use  of  money  if  they  have  the  use  un<ler  proiier  con- 
po  that  as  payments  are  made  interest  on  the  amount  \mid  ceases, 
.•laboring  man  has  deposited  in  the  savings  bank  or  investe<l 
I  Ufe-iusurance  company  in  an  endowment  iK)licy  enough  to  give  a 
Bigio  for  a  loan^  there  could  not  be  a  safer  investment  than  loan- 
m  the  money  and  taking  the  security  of  the  estate  which  he  occu- 
If  it  is  in  his  own  name  he  will  take  care  to  preserve  it,  he  will 
^troy  it,  as  the  laboring  tenant  usually  does  his  houtH'.  So  that  my 
)r  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  classes  is  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
pge  their  saving  propensities  by  making  loans  to  tbem  to  put 
hi  ownership  of  their  homesteads  as  soon  as  may  be,  as  soon  as 
It  a  sofBcient  margin  for  security. 

\  is  the  advice  that  I  have  been  giving  to  the  life-insurance  com- 
Ibr  a  good  many  years. 

mdeavored  in  this  State,  though  at  a  time  the  currency  was  un- 
I  to  get  op  a  Massachusetts  family  bank,  which  should  comprise 
Igs  bank  and  life-insurance  company.  It  did  not  go  into  oi>eni- 
.  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  currency.  We  did  not  w  ish 
9  eoDtraets  for  a  long  time  until  the  currency  was  better  settled, 
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and  iu  themean  time  a  movement  was  made  to  alter  the  life-insaraDi 
in  regard  to  the  companies  of  this  State  so  as  to  make  them  rei 
family  banks  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  interest  of  the  policy  holder  of 
stitution,  as  a  banking  institution,  is  now  secured  by  law ;  so  t 
fact,  the  way  is  open  to  apply  all  the  fands  that  have  to  be  inves 
the  benefit  of  those  who  patronize  the  institution,  who  hold  its  jh 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  interest  on  large  masses  of  capital  oi 
loans  goes  down  the  Massachusetts  companies  will  see  that  tin 
make  better  and  safer  investments  and  at  a  higher  interest  by  loan 
their  own  policy  holders  than  by  making  any  other  loans. 

Q.  Do  the  companies  show  any  disposition  to  invest  in  this  i 
lK>mesteads  for  the  poort — A.  Well,  yes,  I  think  they  do.  Tbej 
always  done  it  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  they  are  now  beoomiO; 
vinced  that  an  endowment  policy  adds  to  the  security  of  the  loai 
much,  because  if  the  party  who  is  insured — the  bread  winner- 
there  is  his  life  policy  paid ;  if  he  lives  through,  he  wifies  out  the 

Q.  You  would  have  the  homesteader — the  laborini^  man — tai 
property  (after  the  land  is  bought  and  the  building  erected  by  tlM 
pany)  at  cost  price,  with  perhaps  some  reasonable  profit  upon  i 
then  give  security  to  the  company  in  the  nature  of  a  note,  or 
secured  by  mortgage  upon  the  premises  at  a  certain  rate  of  iul 
and,  as  an  additional  security,  have  him  take  out  an  endowment  i 
which  could  be  available  in  case  of  his  death,  to  the  extent  of  the  t 
as  a  discharge  of  the  mortgage  loan,  if  any  of  it  remained  duet — A. 
the  process  would  be  this :  He  would  first  have  to  deposit  iu  the  m 
bank  until  he  had  got  enough  for  a  margin  on  the  loan  he  propw 
take.  Then  he  would  take  his  money  out  of  the  savings  haul 
would  procure  a  policy,  and  at  the  same  time  a  loan  from  the  liie-i 
ance  company.  Then,  suppose  he  were  to  die  the  next  day,  be  i 
wipe  out  his  loan. 

Q.  Sui)i)Ose  tlio  homestoad  was  to  cost  $1,000.  and  \w  waiitt^ia 
to  that  amount,  what  policy  would  you  expect  him  to  take  out  j 
same  tirue  that  he  took  the  loan  ? — A.  A  poliey  of  8l,(K)0,  say,  pa,^ 
to  himself  if  he  should  survive  fifteen  or  twentv  vears. 

Q.  Meantime  he  would  i)ay  interest  on  the  loan  as  it  acerut>? 
('(M'tainly. 

Q.  And  also  the  premium  on  the  policy  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  the  company  would  be  willing,  you  think,  toe 
a  loan  of  the  same  amount  as  the  cost  of  the  homestead  .'—A. 
tainlv. 

Q.  The  endowment  policy,  on  which  he  is  ])ayin<x  a  pn*ininin  all 
while,  bein^-  the  additional  security  required? — A.  Yes.  IW  rr 
wouhl  not  need  a  loan  of  more  than  SToO,  because  he  would  hnvef 

Q.  Von  would  expect  him  to  accumulate  that  amount  in  thf  Di^t 
stance? — A.  lie  would  accumulate  that  in  the  savings  banks  tin- 
the  life-insuiance  company  should  have  the  ri<;ht  to  take  th»*  th-fw 
themselves;  they  wcmld  have  to  have  their  charter  luotlititti  to»'M 
them  to  do  that,  if  they  took  small  dei>ositSi  He  would  havftoluvrf 
a  sutlicient  margin  ;  all  loans  require  a  marj^^in  of  security.  That  |» 
would  reach  such  lahorinj;  men  as  desire  homesteads;  that  is  to* 
those  who  have  families ;  it  would  reach  a  verv  larsre  class. 

Q.  You  think  tin*  inclination  to  become  heads  of  families  ^<»dW 
greatly  ]>i"omotcd  ^— A.  I  think  so,  certainly  ;  that  is  the  ;:i>:'at  «^^^ 
in  the  life  of  industrious.  <rood  men. 

Q.  That  would  nccc^ssitate,  in  most  instances,  the  hx*ation  ot  ir.ii 
facturing  establisliments  which  are  now  in  cities  outsideof  tilit>'^*^ 
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ot  t — A.  Yes.  They  lire  very  largely  outHide  now.  ft  would  iieces- 
te  workingnien  living  outside  of  cities. 

be  Chairman.  Take  a  place  like  New  York  City,  where  they  have 
It  hundred  thousand  persons  living  in  tenement  houses  on  Manhattan 
Bd.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  evidence  before  the  committee  in 
ird  to  the  had  condition  of  those  living  in  the  tenement  houses,  and 
bud  many  suggestions  from  those  testifying,  to  the  efl'tHst  that  work- 
I  ought  to  find  homes  in  the  surrounding  country.  But  some  of  the 
mfacturi'rs  8tate<l  that  this  was  impracticsible,  because^  in  the  winter 
I  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  workingnien  to  come  any  great  dis- 
le— such  as  several  miles — in  sleet  and  snow  and  cold,  over  the  ferry 
ti  and  along  the  streets  to  get  to  their  work,  and  that  the  city  being 
9f  factories,  or  places  of  labor,  it  was  almost  inii)ossible  that  the 

r»r  himself  should  be  an^'where  except  in  the  city,  and  in  those  tene- 
bouses,  for  there  was  nowhere  else  that  he  couhl  be  with  conveni- 
I  to  his  business,  and  the  exi>ens<')  of  5  or  10  cents  fan*  each  way, 
pig  in  and  out  of  town,  would  be  a  very  substantial  subtraction  from 
irages  of  workingmen  and  W(mien.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  your 
lis  a  very  excellent  one  to  apply  to  a  large  class  of  lalxiring  |M*o)»le 
Due  living  in  country  places ;  and  as  a  suggestion  for  tin*  future,  it 
kinly  is  valuable,  As  bearing  upon  the  location  of  manufacturing 
blishments.  The  disposition  to  encourage,  and  almost  to  coiniH*!, 
ibn  of  manufacturing  property  away  from  these  gn*at  t^Miters,  at 
{ outside,  in  the  snburl>s  of  these  large  cities,  ought  to  be  promoted 
prhere. 

IB  Witness.  Tlie  elevated  railways  are  doing  a  good  deal  to  spread 
Muufacturing  population  of  New  York. 

CCHAlR3iAN.  And  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
Witness.  Yes;  and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Railroad  travel  has 
» in,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  scatter  the  ]H)puhitioii.  They  have 
ml  the  rate  from  10  to  5  cents  on  certain  trains  in  N<*w  York,  and 
Ib  inducing  a  great  many  i>eople  to  go  out  of  the  tenement  houses, 
befon^  there  can  l>e  a  great  improvement  made  in  that  n*s))ect 
f  people  will  have  died.  The  cities,  however,  should  not  be  places 
iDufactnre,  but  of  trade,  of  general  distributiou. 

THE  tariff. 

Bre  is  one  suggestion  I  wish  to  make  to  the  committee,  In^cause  they 
not  only  the  lal)or  question  but  the  iKiucation  question  under  their 
The  metho<l  of  taxation  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  ]>n>s]HTity 
I  laboring  i>eople.  It  hais  seemed  to  me  that  in  testing  thr  etUH*t  of 
taxation,  or  im])ort  duties  on  trade,  one  item  of  statistics  has  lM*eu 
BL  I  was  impresse<l  in  traveling,  and  have  been  iiiipn'ssiNl  lately 
veling  through  the  West,  to  see  what  a  vast  amount  of  machinery 
festing,  and  has  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  misirakula- 
f  owners  of  capital  in  regard  to  profits  tliat  they  wouhl  derive  fh>m 
Vease  of  the  tax  U]>on  the  iin]K)rtation  of  iron,  for  example.     If  I 

I  man  of  leisure  I  would  devote  a  goo<l  deal  of  it  to  finding  out 
itory  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  that  liavr  failed.  Many 
tm  I  find  were  encouraged  b^'  the  hope  of  pn>fit  tVoin  the  tarifi*. 

I I  was  in  £ngland,  l>eing  inten»st«*d  in  iron  inaeliiiw'ry,  1  got  an 
Inction  to  some  of  the  large  proprietors  of  in>n  wtuks  in  England, 
rhen  they  found  that  I  was  not  in  business,  they  \vi*n*  voiy  trarik 
Homunicative,  and  some  of  them  laughed  at  ns.     They  s;iy,  **  Viui 

you  are  going  to  manufacture  ii-on  at  great   pn)tit.*^    One  man 

3»— 0  3 (5  LAW) 
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pointed  me  to  a  foreman  of  bis  puddlers.  He  said,  ^*I  coald  not 
to  lose  that  msLU ;  you  could  not  get  that  man  away  from  me  by  an] 
that  you  could  offer.  Education  of  the  eye  is  a  great  thing.  1 
what  our  profits  rest  upon.  In  the  conversion  of  pig  into  bar  iron 
workman  will  destroy  more  than  his  wages;  it  takes  a  wcdledi 
eye  to  puddle."  I  could  not  but  see  how  that  was.  I  had  read  ei 
of  the  iron  manufacture  to  kr^ow  that  it  was  a  very  difficult  thing  t 
die— to  make  good  bar  iron^ust  for  the  want  of  edaeation  in  ti 
of  the  puddler — the  man  who  superintended  the  work ;  he  is  th< 
who  has  to  say,  "Draw  this  bloom  instantly.'* 

On  the  Cuyahoga  Biver,  in  my  boyhood,  there  was  a  fiimaoe 
lished  to  utilize  the  ore.  There  was  plenty  of  wood  to  make  (^ 
and  it  became  easy  to  make  pots  and  kettles  there,  easier  than  to  i 
them  from  Pittsburgh  or  elsewhere;  and  one  of  oar  townsmen,  i 
public  spiri^cui  man,  undertook  to  make  a  forge  so  that  we  cooli 
•  ert  pig  into  oar  iron.  When  he  got  it  all  done  he  imported  a  pi 
from  Pittsburgh,  and  the  man  hapx>ened  to  be  a  great  hoinbog 
went  at  the  work  with  a  great  display,  and  all  the  farmers  and 
choppers  for  30  miles  round  assembled  there  in  the  evening  wIk 
forge  was  open  to  see  the  astonishing  results.  This  man  really 
nothing  about  puddling,  except  that  he  had  seen  others  do  it  So 
he  thought  the  bloom  was  ready  he  put  it  under  the  trip-bamnHf 
it  broke  all  ta  pieces.  He  said  it  had  gone  back  to  the  natural 
Now,  I  understand  that  since  they  have  got  up  steel  manafactiire 
pends  on  the  same  principle.  Y^  here  they  bum  out  the  carboi 
they  have  to  stop  it  at  a  certain  point,  they  use  the  spectroscope, 
scientific  invention  by  which  the  met-als  are  distinguished  by  their 
I  remembered  that  thing  when  I  talked  with  the  Binningbam  irm 
prietors,  and  they  could  see  how  they  had  the  advantage  of  us,  and 
had  made  in  Johnstown,  and  other  places  in  Pennsylvania,  thoasai 
tons  of  scrap-iron. 

INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 

Q.  It  is  the  skilled  workman  that  is  necessary  to  us  ! — A.  It  i 
skilled  workman.  The  skilled  workman  has  done  more,  in  nive>tim* 
than  any  tariff  tax  in  favor  of  our  manufactures.  In  the  first  pla 
our  cotton  manufacture,  and  so  also  in  regard  to  w(K)leus.  as  s(n>iJ«i* 
were  started  we  had  well  educated  inventors,  who  knew  all  tbt'  m. 
niatics  of  machinery,  and  they  have  got  up  machinery  much  In-UtT 
that  in  the  cotton  manufa<5tures  of  England,  and  the  Enj;li^li  \h 
had  to  import  our  machines,  and  build  their  machines  over  ^ 
When  I  wa.s  in  Manchester  I  found  that  the  greater  part  of  tlit'  co 
manufacture  was  made  by  machines  w^hich  must  be  thrown  awav:  i 
were  workiu^j:  at  a  loss.  It  was  the  new  machinery  that  LelfK^ti  tJ 
to  go  on  with  their  cheap  labor.  Our  inventors  were  so  inurh  !^Q\t 
to  theirs  that  it  more  than  neutralized  the  advantage  of  their  ci» 
labor. 

Q.  So  you  look  to  what  is  called  industrial  education  as  ont'«»f 
^reat  resources  of  this  country  yet  to  be  develo])eil  ? — A.  CVrt.iinly. 

Q.  One  of  the  undeveloped  resources,  as  important  as  r4»tt«>norini 
or  tariff? — A.  Oh,  ves.  The  skill  of  the  workman  is  evervtIiini:iD' 
chineiy.  Take  the  machine  shops  which  make  all  our  machines:  n 
is  everythin^^  there.  I  have  had  some  i)ersonal  experieuoe  of  thil. 
have  had  charge  of  the  South  Boston  machine-shop  in  reganl  ti»  nx 
lying  a  railroad-spike  machine.  I  had  to  employ  a  number  of  uu*n J 
1  know  that  a  bad  workman,  who  does  not  understand  lH)ih  prattic* 
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iretioally  the  i  Mshine  iealing  with,  is  liable  to  spoil  a  vast 

of  stock,  espc  ally  on  w  work.  Where  an  inventor  is  at 
frying  out  an  inventic^  yon  have  got  to  have  a  workman  who 
omething  about  the  theory  of  it  Where  yon  have  a  piece  of 
licb  is  unprecedented — nothing  having  ever  been  made  like  it 
yoQ  want  a  workman  who  sympathizes  with  the  plan  on  which 
ehine  is  to  work. 

I  wants  some  early  scientific  education  t — A.  Yes.  The  best 
t  was  ever  got  up  in  Boston  was  by  a  man  who  made  the  Kug- 
M.  He  carried  the  manufacture  of  that  to  a  very  great  point 
itfon.  After  he  had  accumulated  a  iprtane  he  offered  to  the 
loston  that  if  they  would  establish  an  fndustrial  school  he  would 
If  the  expense  of  furnishing  the  macl^nery  necessary. 
IK>w  that  apprenticeship  is  almost  done  away  with,  it  is  very 
$or  a  man  inclined  to  a  trade  to  get  an  education.  Ton  cannot 
i  into  a  machine  shop  and  put  him  to  work,  because  he  will 
lit  deal  of  mischief.  You  must  have  apparatus  of  the  proper 
bstruct  him  in  tiie  principles  of  machinery. 
|w  you  how  very  backward  we  are  in  this  country  in  knowledge 
Inical  principles,  I  will  give  yon  an  illustration.  A  chilled 
very  difficult  to  make  so  as  to  chill  the  wheel  equally  around 
lery.  When  these  wheels  break  they  break  unevenly,  and 
led  to  a  substitution,  in  many  cases,  of  compressed  paper 
steel  tire^  but  the  amount  of  wheels  that  are  used  up  is 
;,  as  you  will  see  by  looking  around  at  any  of  the  railroad 
shops,  where  you  will  find  wheels  thrown  around  in  every 
and  nobody  seems  to  know  why.  It  is  firom  an  uneven  wear- 
ley  wear  so  unevenly  as  to  make  the  radii  unequal — so  as  to 
wheel  really  an  eccentric  instead  of  a  circle.  The  deprecia- 
great  in  some  cases.  In  going  to  ^ew  York  a  little  while 
Springfield  train  I  noticed  that  there  was  a  peculiar  sound, 
m  as  the  wheels  revolved ;  that  is,  the  truck  made  a  certain 
ig  a  certain  tune,  you  might  say — and  this  was  caused  by  an 
in  the  wheels  of  the  truck.  Sometimes  this  keeps  on  so  that 
every  blow  creates  heat.  When  the  system  of  locomotives 
iticed  here  they  had  hot  boxes  all  the  while,  but  a  Mr.  Bab- 
iton,  invented  a  box  of  soft  metal  held  in  by  a  flange  or  lip 
»tal,  by  which  you  could  have  greater  speed  and  yet  not  hot 
kt  is,  so  long  as  your  truck  wheels  are  good.  But  this  wear- 
the  truck  wheels  by  the  brakes  is  whafoocasions  hot  boxes. 
me  by  the  friction,  because  if  you  keep  them  well  lubricated 
lem  proi>erly  Babbitted  they  ought  not  to  be  troubled  by  that; 
m  will  occasion  heat  enough  to  set  it  on  fire,  almost. 
llow  on  the  circumference  t — A.  Yes. 

^ts  the  axlet — A.  It  affects  the  axle  because  it  affects  the 

d.    The  consequence  was,  on  the  occasion  of  this  ride  to  S^ew 

have  spoken  of,  that  at  Hartford  they  had  to  doctor  up  for 

[and  keep  us  there  fitteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  then  when 

Heriden  they  had  to  doctor  up  again  there.    Then  they  had 

the  packing,  and  they  found,  on  doing  that,  that  they  had 

car  there. 

rbeel  had  ceased  to  be  round  t — A.  Yes ;  but  it  was  a  gnul- 

There  is  no  need  of  a  hot  box  even  at  a  speed  of  50  or  (10 

»ur.    All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  have  your  wheels  jwr- 

I  have  conversed  with  a  great  many  superintendents  of 

id  they  do  not  yet  give  it  up — they  are  mere  mechanics — 
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thoy  do  not  yot  give  it  up,  for  tlit^y  do  not  sec  how  thai  hligUt  blow  (■an 
uri'iitH  n  heiit  eo  as  to  hoat  the  box  when  it  is  well  lubiicuteii ;  hut  tli<^n- 
van  be  110  doubt  about  the  tact,  aud  the  well  educated  HuperintendeiitK 
and  eugiucera  are  hettinning  to  see  that,  aud  to  see  the  ituceMiity  nf 
avoiding  it.  Everythinu  depeudij  upon  the  brake.  They  liavo  anlo- 
luatic  brakes  uow,  and  those  take  n  more  serious  effect  than  the  bund 
brake ;  otherwise  tlioy  would  be  good  tor  nothing.  Uf  courso  they  am 
up  the  wheels  foster.  If  you  oould  only  chill  a  truck  wheel  tto  as  to  be 
Bs  homogeneous  iu  its  hardness  a»  steel  it  would  be  very  diSerent. 

y.  l>o  any  other  suggestions  occur  to  you,  in  the  din-etion  of  the 
labor  question,  partiuularly  1 — A.  I  do  not  kuow  that  there  do.  An 
mathematiciaiis  say,  we  can  solve  any  question  of  two  bodies,  bat  when 
you  come  to  three  ho<ii*f8  it  is  impossible.  You  can  only  approximate; 
aud  s»  it  is  with  this  labor  question.  There  are  so  many  tbiiigs  to  be 
considered,  aud  all  that  we  apparently  can  do  is  to  help  thone  who  ttre  de- 
,  t«rmiiicd  to  help  themselves.  As  for  those  who  won't  help  thetDftelvett, 
1  do  not  know — ^it  is  a  hard  quesi.ion. 

I  WHS  on,  |»orliai)s,  the  tlrst  labor  (commission  that  was  gut  up  bere. 
ITiat  was  a  special  comuiissiou  of  the  Stat«  of  Ma*8a«bu»etta  on  the 
hours  of  labor,  and  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  industrial  ebucNes. 
This  report,  the  principal  port  of  which  was  prei)iired  by  myself,  will  be 
found  in  Massachusetts  house do''umeut  No.  US,  for  ISIiU.  We  labored  on 
Ihiit  matter  as  faithfully  as  men  could  for  some  mouths.  I  remcmbei 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint;  a  great  many  people  came  be- 
fore US ;  we  went  into  many  faetoiies.  1  came  through  East  Cambridgt 
one  morning  early  for  the  puri^ose  of  observing  the  men  who  came  into 
a  glass  blowing  establiaUmeut,  and  unt  of  twenty-two  men  I  noticed 
that  twenty  had  jiipes  in  their  nuniths ;  and  in  that  jilace  there  were 
only  live  of  them  that  had  bad  anything  in  the  savings  bank. 

Q.  Do  yiiu  think  the  condition  of  tlie  working  people  has  improved 
siuce  then  f — A.  As  a  whole,  yes ;  I  thiuk  the  class  of  those  who  are 
getting  homes  for  themselves  is  increasing. 

Q.  So  the  world  does  move  t — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  the  industrial  classes  are  better  off  rather  than  worse  off, 
and  getting  better  off' as  a  rulef — A.  1  think  they  are, in  this  State; 
there  was  a  time  when  they  were  getting  worse  rapidly. 

Q.  When  was  that  time  T — A.  I  think  it  wa«  a  little  prior  to  the  war. 

Q.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  war — that  sudden  expansion  of  industrial 
activity,  with  all  its  consequences  ftom  that  time  to  the  present,  and 
the  impn>vemcnt  of  jnachinery,  and  all  tilings  coiisidei'ed,  do  you  think 
that  has  been  a  benefit  or  an  injury  t — A.  At  the  South  the  poor  white 
men  seemed  lo  have  had  no  place  in  society  before  the  war,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  t  lie  war  has  made  men  of  a  great  many  of  them.  1  have  been 
a  goo<l  <leal  at  the  South  since  the  war.  A  good  deal  of  my  business  has 
been  there,  aud  I  have  found  the  Southern  white  men  improving  %-ery 
uiueh.  The  fwcieties  for  mutual  help  are  increasing  a  good  deal,  anil 
X>articularly  iu  Georgia. 

ANTl-SLATKKY  REMINISCENCES. 

Q.  Then  you  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  situation  t — A.  Oh,^>rtainIy, 
•yes.  I  will  give  you  a  little  instance  of  how  the  educated  people  at  the 
South  felt  before  the  war.  As  I  said,  I  hiul  published  a  translation  of 
La  routaine,  a  book  which  has  done  more  tliaii  any  other  for  llio  eco- 
nomical prosperity  of  France.  I  ))ubli8hed  that,  with  very  line  illus- 
trations, as  a  $1U  or  $12  book.     It  had  two  hundred  and  forty  plat&i  iu 
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bail  iiitHMluctions  to  8ome  Sontbern  men  Kiieli  as  »Iohn  C.  ('alhoan 
lenator  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  and  I  went  to  WuMhington  to  see 
»  Thej  wore  very  nmch  pleased  with  the  l)Ook.  Mr.  Preston  was 
man  of  the  library  committee,  and  bought  a  copy  for  the  library 
icopy  for  himself,  and  he  invited  me  to  his  house.  He  lived  in 
pleasant  style.  lie  wsisa  fine  French  scholar,  and  he  and  I  talkeil 
F^'uch  literature  until  9  o'clock, and  I  rose  to  leave;  and  as  I  rose 
rid,  '^  But  you  have  done  something  besides  this,  Mr.  Wrights 
i  have  you  been  about!"  "  Well,"  said  I,  *'  if  you  must  know,  I 
be<^n  fighting  your  peculiar  institution  as  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
iLfiti-Slavej-y  Society."  He  seemed  to  be  greatly  struck,  and  his 
looked  pale.  <^  Well,"  said  he  at  last,  ^'sit  down  and  we  will  talk 
I  that."  He  said  to  me,  "You  do  not  understand  slavery."  I  told 
I  bail  had  some  op]>ortunitie8  for  obgerving  it.  1  said,  "  I  have 
feotith  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  1  have  seen  a  great  many 
Er  young  men  at  the  South  who  wen'  class-mates  of  mine  at  college, 
^rtve  seen  some  fugitive  slaves."  "  Well,"  said  he,  "you  do  not 
tand  it."  He  said,  "  You  go  South  ;  I  will  give  you  a  letter  of 
iction  to  some  of  my  friends,  and  they  will  be  gliul  to  buy  your 
1  told  him  I  should  be  very  happy  to  avail  myself  of  the  ad- 
^,  and  I  would  go  down  there.  Well,  we  talked  until  alK>ut  12 
and  Mrs.  Preston  retired,  and  then  he  kept  me  nearly  two  hours 
1  stated  all  my  objections  to  slavery,  and  that  the  greatest  ob- 
after  all,  was  its  effect  upon  the  white  people — the  lalioring 
len  ;  there  must  be  laboring  white  men,  and  slavery  demoralizes 
Finally  he  said  to  me,  as  I  left,  ^^  Mr.  Wright,  if  I  had  the  mak- 
[of  Southern  society  I  would  give  my  life  to  leave  slavery  out," 
a  class  mate  whose  friendship  I  valued  very  much,  and  who 
of  the  largest  slave  holders  in  North  Carolina,  Josiah  Collins; 
his  sons  were  afterward  in  the  Confederate  army.  Mr.  Collins 
come  to  my  otfice  in  the  anti-slavery  society  rooms,  and  fre 
bought  little  lHX>ks  and  sent  them  to  his  friends.  He  often  said 
f**You  are  right,  but  what  can  we  dot  The  law  in  North  Caro 
^opposed  to  educating  blacks,  and  we  do  not  dare  to  free  them." 
in  spent  $40t)  in  putting  up  a  Baptist  chapel,  in  which  his  ])ur- 
I,  not  to  teach  religious  ideas,  but  really  to  teach  the  alphal>et. 
It  that  down,  however.  Then  he  jR^rsevered  in  the  attempt 
a  repeal  of  the  law  against  teaching  the  slaves  to  read, 
it  into  the  senate  of  North  Carolina  previous  to  the  war,  but 
succeed  in  accomplishing  anything.  1  meet  a  great  many  men 
go  South  who  were  the  highest  class  of  eilucated  slave  holders, 
admit  that  abolition  was  a  good  thing,  and  especially  that  it  Wiis 
thing  to  enfranchise  the  negroes;  it  will  make  men  of  them, 
ithe  ^ling  among  the  educate<l  men  of  the  South. 
[AiRMAi<f.  I  am  glad  you  have  mentioned  this,  l>ec4iusc*  it  will 
»atheni  men  to  hear  so  strong  an  anti -slavery  man  s|M*ak  so 
them. 

ITNESS.  Well,  I  went  into  the  anti-slavery  cause  only  out  of 
these  poor  S<mthern  men. 
[AIRMAN.  That  remark  of  Mr.  Preston's  is  likely  to  In^conie 
very  much  like  Mr.  .leflerson's  remark  that  he  trembltMl  when 
iliered  that  (fO<l  is  just. 
old  are  you,  Mr.  Wright  T — A.  I  was  lH)rn  in  180^1. 
yon  know  Nathaniel  PealKxly  Rogers  t — A.  Yes. 
IRMAN.  My  earliest  recolhM'tions  art*  of  the  heat  and  eiithu- 
almoet  revolutionary  ferment  that  the  al>olition  excitement 
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caused  in  the  commuuity  of  Campton,  Plymonthy  and  about 
George  Storrs  used  to  come  there,  but  I  never  saw  him ;  1 1 
young  to  travel.  I  was  bom  in  December,  1834.  Then  Thompfl 
English  speaker,  came  there  and  they  drove  him  away.  He 
speak,  I  believe,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  close  by  the 
but  they  got  him  out  of  town  in  the  night-time.  It  was  a  com 
made  up  of  strong  men,  the  early  settlers,  and  they  had  their 
tions  of  parties.  The  church  and  everybody,  pretty  much,  were 
the  abolitionists  at  that  time.  This  instance  was  related  ol 
l^ogers:  He  was  a  lawyer  in  active  practice  there,  a  very  elegi 
accomplished  gentleman,  with  the  social  qualities  largely  dev 
being  a  fine  violinist  and  singer.  He  was  a  descendant  *of  John  ] 
of  Smithfield,  and  the  family  is  a  very  intellectual  one  all  the  waj 
K.  P.  Eogers  was  sitting  by  his  office  window  one  day  when  ao 
man,  whom  I  have  heard  described  to  be  such  a  man  as  you  are  i 
venerable  looking  man,  partially  bald,  and  with  gray  beaitl— cami 
introduced  himself  as  one  of  the  Scotch  covenanters  of  Vermont — : 
slavery  clergyman,  who  had  been  there  many  years.  He  said  thai 
beenimpressed  that;itwas  his  duty  tocome  to  Plymouth  (whichmv 
been  70  or  80  miles  distant  from  where  he  lived)  and  see  Mr.  Bog 
endeavor  to  interest  him  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  that  a 
time  when  it  was  convenient  for  Mr.  Rogers  (they  were  perfect 
gers  to  each  other)  he  wanted  a  chance  to  talk  to  him  for  two 
"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Rogers,  "I  am  very  busy,  but  we  will  take  t 
hours  now."  It  was  then  nearly  dinner  time.  He  tamed  arouDi 
chair  and  faced  this  gentleman^  who  refused  to  be  seated.  Thesi 
preached  to  Rogers,  and  delivered  his  sentiments  to  him  very  i 
the  anti-slavery  question.  He  had  formed  a  very  high  opinion  < 
ers  and  thought  he  was  especially  adapted  to  the  anti-slavery  w 
he  addressed  a  personal  appeal  to  him  to  abandon  everything  a 
vote  his  life  to  the  anti  slavery  cause.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  lio^'e 
ened  to  him  the  whole  time,  scarcely  taking  his  eye  from  him.  aiM 
out  utteriuf]^  a  word,  and  when  the  clergyman  had  conipletwl  iiisa 
Mr.  Rogers  rose  out  of  his  chair,  shook  hands  with  him,  auii  s 
was  "ready."  That  was  his  expression.  And  from  that  tiint-  fV 
(lid  turn  all  his  energies  into  rhe  anti-slavery  movement,  lie  « 
most  brilliant  writer,  I  think,  that  we  have  ever  prcnluced  in  uur 
1  have  never  seen  him.  I  lived  at  Campton,  about  7  miles  distai 
did  not  use  to  travel ;  but  I  used  to  hear  all  about  him. 

The  Witness.  He  married  a  daughter  of  George  Kent.  TIk' 
girls  were  geniuses,  so  to  speak.  They  were  very  tine  women.  I 
a  very  liappy  family,  who  were  heart  and  soul  with  him,  an<l  a>  .i ; 
he  alwiiys  reminded  me  of  Thomas  Hood,  whom  I  regard  a>  ont-i 
greatest  i)oets  in  the  English  language,  next  to  ShakesiH*an*.  1»<« 
genius  was  like  Hood's,  full  of  wit  and  humor,  and  of  g<Kxi  tttliu: 
it  was  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  He  is  a  man  that  never  thon;:lK  iit 
meiit  of  promoting  his  own  fame.  Ue  never  thought  ot  liii.'.^J 
was  sim|)ly  an  imiM»rsonation  of  the  princi])le  that  he  a*lvtN  .iinl 
never  took  aiiv  en^lit  to  himself.  If  he  had  had  a  Iittlt*  nj^rrt-f 
feeling  of  self  he  would  have  taken  a  much  higher  ]K»itn>Ti  iii  fi'^' 
lie  mind  ;  but  peo])le  did  not  appreciate  him.  His  denionsti.if;"ii* 
ried  lorce  with  them;  but  he  was  just  as  likelv  to  write  anoiiyrm»n> 

'  *  IT 

to  sign  his  name — he  rather  shrunk  from  any  personal  glory,  li*" 
shi])ped  pnnci])le,  nnd  his  hciirt  was  always  full  of  huinanHv:  h* 
lieved  that  evrii  had  people  were  sinceri'.  The  highest  tot  «»t  fij<* 
is  to  yield  considiTation  to  those  who  are  imperfect — to  ^ivr  tlum*' 
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(thej  do.  The  old  maxim,  ^'  Give  the  devil  his  dae,"  is  a  maxim 
lies  oat  of  the  most  sterling  part  of  the  AngloSaxon  character. 
taAiRMAN.  That  sense  of  justice  you  refer  to? 
Fitness.  That  sense  of  justice — that  justice  is  due  to  the  bad  as 
khe  good ;  but  I  regard  Rogers  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
rery  cause.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  cant  about  him. 
bat  did  you  think  of  the  character  of  his  mind,  intellectually  t — 
fer  saw  a  flaw  in  it.  His  reasoning  was  always  good ;  and  I 
take  his  paper  when  he  wrote  He  edited  a  little  paper  which 
BID  of  English. 

le  Herald  of  Freedom  t — A.  Yes. 

was  a  wonderful  paper.  What  did  you  think  of  him  as  a 
.  He  was  always  intelligible.  He  had  not  the  gift  of  George 
I  think  he  always  held  an  audience  pretty  well,  especially 
iadience.  But  he  would  never  make  a  very  long  sjieech  ;  and 
k  occasions,  when  we  had  the  greatest  crowd,  and  urged  him  to 
I  was  very  difficult  to  get  him  to  do  so. 

"  that  disposition  arise  from  something  like  timidity  or  bash- 
A.  Well,  on  such  occasions  there  were  always  some  others 
regarded  as  having  a  higher  gift  than  he  had.    We  had  some 
that  could  roll  oft'  words  eternally  and  never  stop, 
ippose  you  knew  Parker  Pillsbury  well  t — A.  Yes. 
living  f — A.  He  is. 

is  he  now  t — A.  He  has  been  traveling  about  out  West. 
IBXAN.  He  seldom  comes  to  our  Stat«.    I  know  a  brother  of 
ides  there — an  able  man — our  insurance  commissioner. 

Yes ;  I  know  him ;  and  he  has  another  brother  in  Min- 

^t  do  you  think  of  Parker  Pillsbury,  and  what  was  his  posi- 

ktion  among  anti-slavery  leaders  t — A.  He  has  got  plenty  of  in- 

^artisan^ip  ran  very  high  between  the  abolitionists  themselves. 

tent  was  ftrsta  religious  one,  and  religion  takes  hold  of  people 

^ntly ;  some  by  a  grip  and  some  by  a  nip,  and  of  some  it  im- 

whole  being.    Then  it  expands  the  characters  of  some  men, 

of  others  it  dwarfs  more  or  less.    It  was  a  high  time  when 

lent  was  active.    You  know  Mr.  Garrison  was  a  Calvinist,  in 

ftlaoe,  but  broadened  out  and  became  somewhat  liberal  along 

war.    There  were  other  religious  men,  some  of  them  in  New 

never  had  any  Calvinism  in  them ;  but  the  strongest  of  the 

strong  GaJvinists.    They  split  on  the  main  question.    They 

kol  was  inspioed,  and  that  all  he  said  about  women  must  be 

[ospel,  and  they  were  very  much  astonished  when  the  anti- 

4ety  was  formed  in  New  York  that  a  woman  set  it  going ;  a 

lan.    The  Quakers  always  had  more  res]>ect  for  women  Uiaii 

»r  Paul's  teaching. 

le  abolitionists  assembled  in  Philadel]>hia  to  form  a  national 
)y  wanted  to  get  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  old  Pennsyl- 
(ty  to  be  at  the  head  of  it  for  the  sake  of  respectability,  and 
\n  appointed  some  of  the  old  members,  but  they  declined  and 
The  next  day  when  the  convention  assembled  licwis  Tap- 
committee  reported  that  fact,  and  rather  advised  a  postpone- 
they  could  get  u]>  a  little  better  feeling.    Mrs.  Lucretia  Mott, 
len  a  young  woman,  rose  and  atUlresseil  the  chair.   The  chair- 
E.  Green,  gave  her  the  floor.     She  spoke  for  about  ten  miii- 
le  a  very     fective  speech.     She  said,  **  If  we  mean  business 
»ve  instantly.    We  must  not  depend  upon  these  old  fogies.'' 


eoo 

1  i](i  Dot  know  that  sbc  used  tliut  term,  hnl  tbiit  wiun  tb^'  HuMai 
lier  n-murk.  It  eleclrifiml  tlio  {^ouvvotiuii,  uiid  v>«|K«iiiU.v  alTMXc 
younger  members.  Mr.  Tappaii  said  no  more,  bnt  wi'rit  In  iti  not 
bellied  tlio  work.  They  inftide  Arlliur  Tappait  pix-siilctit,  much  »| 
hiH  vrill,  becanse  he  was  DOt  a  man  tbat  wauted  to  tn-  prumineni. 

From  that  incident  the  woman  qoestion  ro»e.  Tbe  ext^nuvt 
mittee  were  very  cautions  about  meildliiig  witb  aiiy  of  I'auJ'it  iiriii 
about  women  speaking  in  pablic,  &c.  Angeliua  G^riinkiu,  with  ti 
ter,  Sarah,  eauie  out  with  a  pablic  pamphlet  in  order  to  tntluuc  Ui 
entire  committee  to  allow  her  to  speak — she  bad  tlie  gift  of  »f>wc 
tlie  committee  would  not  allow  it.  They  could  not  itvt  <|uite  iwa 
to  it.  When  she  came  on  to  Mafwacbusetts,  wliore  they  bad  not « 
on  tbe  subject,  we  got  her  to  speak  before  the  legislutxire,  aiid  she 
with  ver>'  great  effect.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  hitter  feelioe » 
dered  in  regard  to  that  que-ation — in  regarti  to  political  iicUiin  t 
which  Mr.  Pillsburv  nympathized  with  the  Garrisou  side  iu  dlMiofn 
from  the  Tai>t)aii  side.  Bnt  Ibe  really  great  maii  iu  (.tnrrj'iBS  pe 
abolitiuu,  and  finally  worked  the  party  up  to  an  effectire  [lArty- 
most  electing  Fi^inont,  aud  to  quite  ele«;tiiigL}ue<dii — was  the  du 
made  the  New  York  oaual,  Myron  Holly.  He  wne  a  Uik-jiI  tlueneiN] 
tiie  great  Edinuud  Halley,  tbe  astronomer  of  EngtaiKl.  Tb**  asm 
HpoUed  (liflerently,  liecause  ttie  American  bi»Di-h  cbaiigetl  lli«  i>p> 
bat  tbe  old  uame  Ilalley  wa«  in  the  old  tiron  pronouncnl  "  Holly.' 
run  Holly  was  tbe  right-band  man  of  Do  Witt  Clinton,  and  bni  J 
ofl'ectivcness  the  New  York  canal  would  have  ittopp«d  at  0««((a 
was  a  man  of  very  great  force — the  family  inherit  ahiliiv-  ll  ■■ 
distinguished  family,  thi-ee  of  tbe  brothers  making  tlietr  msiki 
world.  Horiice  Holly,  who  became  the  president  of  the  I*ciibqI 
University,  was  a  most  eloquent  man.  Home  Kentiiokiaos  tag  h 
no  eqaul  but  Henry  Clay.    Some  said  he  was  his  superior. 

Q.  Was  he  a  clergyman  t — A.  Yes ;  he  was  brought  here  u  B 
to  stop  ofl"  the  Unitarians — as  being  the  only  man  who  l»uI(I  0)1* 
Cbanuing,  Buckminster,  and  those  men,  and  be  was  settled  iu  B 
iu  a  wooden  church  buUding.  lie  soon  drew  such  acdienoee  tbat 
ba<l  to  remove  the  wooden  building;  they  sold  it  out;  and  built  a 
edifice  known  as  Pierrepont  church  here.  He  was  sent  by  Mr.  P 
pour  to  preach  to  the  Aucieut  and  Honoralde  Artillery,  and  on  that 
8ioii  aroused  the  first  clapping — the  first  cheers  that  were  beard 
church.  Ou  tbat  Mr.  Pierrepont  rather  held  back — be  did  uot  It 
have  applause  iu  the  bouse  of  God.  , 

Q.  Then  Myron  Holly  was  the  real  anti-slavery  leader  iu  tbe  din 
of  politiod  actioii  T — A.  Yes ;  against  both  parties. 

Q.  That  is,  against  the  Whigs  and  the  Deniocrata. — A.  Soj  a| 
both  the  Garrison  abolitionists  and  the  Arthur  Tappao  abolitwoii 

Q.  Yet  he  is  comparatively  forgotten  in  connection  with  tbe 
slavery  movement F — A.  Yes;  verj-  much.  His  daughter,  a  voj 
tinguished  and  able  woman  as  an  educator,  has  been  settled  aiiM 
war  at  Lottsburg,  Va.,  down  by  the  Potomac— oue  of  the  oklfn 
places  iu  Virginia.  She  has  been  teaching  school  there  since  tbe 
A  year  or  HO  ago  a  graduate  of  her  college  was  nominated  fortbel>| 
tare  and  was  elected.  Her  school  is  one  of  the  most  prosperom  ii 
State.  Three  or  four  years  ago  I  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  10  lul 
the  history'  of  Holly  and  made  some  memorandumtj  of  it,  uod  tooI 
glad  to  send  Ibeni  to  ^ou. 

The  Chairman.  1  shall  be  glad  to  receive  them.  Henry  WilM»< 
into  tbe  anti-slavery  movement ;  but  not  until  it  was  well  umlcr  " 
Buppose. 
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!1m»  Witness.  No;  I  forgia  the  exact  time,  but  1  think  not  before 
8.  I  knew  Henry  Wilson  very  well.  He  was  a  good,  solid  man,  who 
tea  ted  hiniHelf,  and  his  work  on  the  history  of  the  slave  power  has 
t  a  gn'at  deal  of  valuable  material. 

!•  You  knew  Wendell  Phillips  in  boyhoo<l,  too,  I  suppose T — A.  Well, 
new  him  from  the  time  he  came  in  with  young  Edmond  Quincy. 
Elhe  Chairman.  lie  is  still  livii  g,  however,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  ask 
I  partieularly  aliout  him.  But  I  thought  I  would  like  toknowal>out 
l^rs,  and  scune  of  those  who  have  i)assed  away.  Rogers  die<l  in  184(}. 
Hve  always  felt  a  s]>ecial  interest  in  him  from  knowing  his  family, 
ft  have  been  for  st^veral  generations  in  Plymouth.  He  was  a  most 
■blc  man  in  ever}*  way. 

AMERICAN  FORESTS  AND  FOREST  FIRES. 

Witness.  I  would  like  to  mention  something  about  our  forests. 

lepend  upon  our  mountain  forests  for  the  preservation  of  our  climate. 

trees  that  grow*  on  mountains  are  highly  n>sinous — tlic»se  growing 

Ittine,  for  instiuK^,  are  white  pine,  and  are  highly  combustible. 

the  lumbermen  cut  pine  trees  they  leave  the  tops  in  a  great  mass 

'f«.  lying  around ;  and  the  settlers  sometimes  do  so  when  they 

op  tiie  land,  if  it  is  not  too  mountainous  to  1h'  cleared,  which  of 

it  IS  not  out  in  tlie  W^est.    There  ait;  immense  forests  of  pine  in 

phu*es,  and  The  lumbermen  ^o  in  then'  and  in  the  course  of  two 

iret*  years  the  debris  left  by  thes<*  lumlM*rmen  gets  on  Hi-e  in  some 

and  it  heats  the  forests  so  hot,  and  theiv  is  so  uiu<*li  of  the  dSbriM 

burneii  that  it  not  only  sets  the  tn^es  on  iln^  hccauhe  of  the  turpen- 

[  rdnning  down,  but  in  addition  to  that  it  so  heats  the  pine  trees 

ft  distills  a  hydro  carlnm  Inmi  them.     When  Peshtego  viillage,  on 

Bay,  a  village  of  1.2(H)  or  1,500  inhabitants,  was  set  on  by  a  great 

^the  result  was  most  appalling.    The  inhabitants  actually  went  up 

Ir  ears  in  the  river,  and  what  ha])i>ened  then  t     Why  the  Are  came 

on  thetn  and  singed  the  hair  ott  their  heads,  and  they  had  to  im- 

themselves  in  the  water  or  be  burned  to  deatli.    Two  thirds  of  the 

were  thus  drowned.     Masses  of  Irydro-carlMUi  gas  came  into  the 

1^  and  b3'  the  time  it  got'to  the  water  it  had  taken  in  air  enough  to 

|9  it  explosive,  and  it  explodcnl  amid  th(*se  |n  ophs    That  was  in 

L    So  it  did  in  the  great  New  Brunswick  lln%  which  cMVurriHl  some 

ll  before.    Those  are  facts  which  arc  well  known. 

[forest  fire  ciin  only  ha  preventetl  by  taking  out  all  the  tUbrin  of  the 

tas  yon  take  out  the  trees.  They  have  in  Canada  a  law  by  which 
mbermen  are  obliged  to  do  that  in  the  winter  season,  iM'fort*  this 
il  gets  dry'.  They  either  have  to  <lestn)y  it  or  carry  it  oft'.  With 
kthey  are  doing  at  the  West  now,  and  with  the  great  impulse  given 
ke  \^s\Ti^  trade,  it  wonhl  be  terriltle  if  we  had  another  Peshtego 
t  I  myself  witness<*d  a  tire  that  would  have  destroyed  every  house 
kloth  (and  there  were  several  InnulnMl  of  them)  if  the  wind  had  not 

rid.  The  changing  of  the  wind  saved  the  city,  and  the  fire  ran 
the  wilderness  back  of  it,  destn»ying  everything  for  8  or  10  miles 
kback  on  the  lake.  I  pursued  it,  but  could  not  get  within  a  half 
•of  it,  it  was  so  hot,  and  could  not  see  anything  but  gas.  But  1 
laee  to  the  windwanl  of  the  lire  wlioh>  tnn^s  that  were  blazing,  and 
MM  would  go  oft'  in  a  roar.  This  destruction  of  the  fort*sts  is  traccMl 
^  oaek  to  the  Saskatchawon.     A  geutlenian  who  has  Im'cu  up  there, 

Sri  of  Kskdale,  has  put  a  very  interesting  panigraph  on  that  subj<M*t 
8  book.     That  has  interested  me  because  1  have  a  little  pn»|>erty 
ht  forest  region  which  I  t<H>k  inst4*a<l  of  the  bonds  that  1  had  put 
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into  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad.  I  have  been  a  good  deal  ap  t 
I  had  a  sister  who  was  a  missionary  at  Bed  Lake,  which  is  in  tbati 
Mississippi  region. 

THB  BONANZA  FARMS. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  observe  anything  in  regard  t 
development  of  what  they  call  in  the  papers  the  bonanza  farms- 
immense  farming  establishments  t — A.  Yes ;  I  was  over  one  of 
this  fall,  the  Cass  farm. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  any  danger  to  onr  people  or  to  the  smaller  iai 
from  the  development  of  those  great  establishments  t — A.  No. 

Q.  How  ex  tensive  is  thefarm — towhatextentare  thelands  being 
up  by  very  large  individual  ownerships  t — A.  I  do  not  hear  of  mow 
two  or  three,  the  Cass  farm,  and  another  whose  name  I  forget ;  bnt  the 
farm  is  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  instructive  to  settlers  w] 
out  there.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  them  on  the  whole.  Of  ooorae  it  i 
to  be  a  pretty  hard  thing  for  the  hands  they  employ  that  own  no( 
A  good  many  of  those  hands  use  their  money  and  their  experiei 
make  farmers  of  themselves,  but  some  of  them  have  tamed  out 
mere  tramps  afterward.  They  go  there  and  work  a  little  in  the  hi 
time.  The  harvesting  is  done  by  machinery  very  largely,  and  wil 
tinue  to  be,  and  there  is  but  a  very  sparse  population  on  thoM 
wide  plains.  But  men  who  have  the  judgment  to  settle  near  a  c 
where  they  can  get  some  wood  for  fuel  will  get  along,  if  they  are  pre 
educated.  But  as  it  is  they  suffer  a  good  deal,  some  of  them.  I  ^ 
not  take  a  farm  there  as  a  gift  if  I  had  to  take  my  wife  and  chi 
and  live  there,  and  make  the  place  a  home. 

Q.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  prescription  to  our  laboring  people  hen 
have  been  working  in  a  null  to  go  out  West  t — A.  Oh,  yes ;  the  pr 
are  terribly  hard.  It  has  been  terrible  on  settlers,  on  the  wonH 
pt'cially,  for  there  is  no  society  and  they  get  doleful  and  feel  alriii>5i 
comnnttiug  siiicJde  for  want  of  society.  However,  that  is  ratber 
iiig  away.  One  of  the  nicest  places  to  be  in  is  to  be  on  the  lH»nit 
tlie  woods.  There  ii?  a  great  forest  re^^iou  up  in  the  Itasca  rep<»n 
there  is  a  plain  upon  which  a  colony  could  settle,  where  they  eoalii  i 
the  river  easier  than  they  could  on  any  lands  in  the  cultivated  Si 
The  man  who  does  not  want  to  cut  trees  will  find  savannas  there,  i 
plots  from  which  the  water  has  gone  off,  exeei»t,  perhaps,  o<ra^io 
shallow  lakes,  but  having  fine  soil.  People  are  settling  then*,  ami 
will  come  to  settle  there  more  and  more  year  after  year.  Cattl»^  i 
the  grass  there  to  the  grass  of  the  plains.  You  can  always  draiD  i 
lands  and  make  them  cultivable  for  potatoes,  and  there  are  thoiL^ 
of  acres  that  are  covered  in  the  summer  season  with  wfld  rice,  whi 
better  than  cultivated  rice.  One  of  the  main  lumbermen  up  then*  l; 
a  sort  of  lumberman's  boarding  house,  and  there  is  a  wi>man  up  \ 
that  cooks  that  rice  so  that  you  would  like  it  better  than  any » 
farinaceous  food. 

Q.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  utilized  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  supi)ose  there  is  an  innnense  mass  of  it  gro>\ing  there  ?— A. 
yes.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  water^fowl  there,  an(l  they  aiiiM»>( 
on  it — from  ])elicans  down  to  little  ducks  that  can  swim  iis  wril  ai 
water  as  above;  there  are  two  species  of  gulls  there. 

Q.  llow  extensive  a  ])laee  does  this  cover! — A.  From  th*-  iv.oull 
the  Mississi])pi,  about  500  miles  down  the  Ciull  Kiver,  j»rett\  nnib 
that  is  wotxls,  j;rass meadow,  and  rice  larms. 

Q.  Is  it  much  inhabiti'd  yet  f — A.  Not  much.  The  ChipiM-wa  Iinii^ 
have  a  reservation    in  it,   but  there  are  very  few  inhabiiaut:>  tJrt 
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»  la  it  cold  there  in  the  winter  timet — A.  It  is  awfully  cold,  bat 
My  grandchildren,  who  live  in  Saint  Paul,  and  have  lived  there 
•  since  they  were  born,  enjoy  the  winters  there.    Tlie  snow  is  not 
'  deep.    The  finest  fish  in  the  world  aro  to  be  found  in  this  gi-eat 
wore,  and  that  is  the  way  the  Indians  live  there.     There  are  more 
t  ten  thousand  square  miles  there  capable  of  supporting  as  much 
llation  as  any  land  in  Ohio,  and  yet  leave  the  pine  forests  standing, 
eountry  is  all  clay-beds  surmounted  with  vegetable  mold.    About 
of  the  forests  in  that  region  are  deciduous  forests:  the  rest  is  pine, 
te  are  two  species  of  pine.    The  white  pine  is  valuable;  the  jack- 
is  not;  but  the  jack-pine,  which  covers  a  great  deal  of  space,  makes 
Ue  foliage  that  the  sun  shines  through  it,  and  the  buck-grass  and 
le-beiries,  and  many  other  plants  grow  there,  on  whicli  cattle  can 
and  the  cattle  of  the  lumbermen,  when  turned  loose  in  the  sum- 
M  they  generally  are,  feed  principally  in  these  jack-pine  woods, 
t  the  buffido-grass  grows,  and  they  get  fat  on  it.    So  that  that  ter- 
f  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population,  and  a  population 
I  to  be  put  in  there  to  preserve  the  forests  from  being  burned  up. 
ise  when  a  few  more  fires  occur  in  that  great  peninsula,  the  main 
of  the  forest  will  be  swept  away.    It  is  capable  of  preservation, 
me  there  are  so  many  water  courses,  rivers,  and  marshes  that  you 
lanage  a  fire  if  you  can  only  keep  the  dSbrU  from  burning  up.  When 
if  those  great  forest  fires  comes  so  that  it  will  bum  up  the  trees, 
rind  will  carry  it  across  the  river.    It  almost  carried  it  across 
I  Bay  at  the  time  of  the  Pe^tego  fire.    Tou  would  think  if  you 
li»t  fire  as  I  did,  that  it  would  carry  it  across  the  lake. 
You  saw  that  fire,  did  you  t — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  saw  that  fire,  and 
ts  blase  away  2  or  3  miles  ahead  of  the  fire.    Every  once  in  a 
•  great  flare  would  rise  up  before  the  woods  really  got  on  fire,     i 
traveled  on  the  lake  shore  a  great  way  above  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
I  there  have  been  important  forest  fires.    Forty  miles  up  the  lake, 
is  side  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  there  is  nothing  like  a  real  forest. 
!  aie  great  blackened  stumps,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  growing  out 
^  underbrush,  and  the  people  of  Ohio  go  up  there  regularly  from 
Ifliid  every  year  to  pick  tbe  wild  raspberries  which  are  found  in 
■bnndance.    Raspberry  jam  made  from  those  raspberries  is  found 
IT  Ohio.    Those  raspberries  grow  up  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  on 
b  of  those  forest  fires.    Generally  you  will  not  see  any  ti*ees  except 
lOOB  trees  coming  up.    They  survive  the  fire  because  they  shoot 
m  the  roots,  while  the  pine  does  not. 

rhat  forest  pine  will  not  be  replaced,  then  t— A.  Not  without  hu- 
Id.  Tou  can  find  pine  growing  all  over  Ohio  now,  although  there 
me  there  when  my  father  went  there. 

Ton  planted  somet — A.  Yes.  White  pine  ^ill  grow  anywhere 
yoa  give  it  a  chance ;  but  it  does  not  sprout  from  the  roots.  The 
16  great  Ohio  forests  got  on  was  by  the  pine  starting  from  the 

>o  yoa  suppose  these  trees  know  anything  t — A.  Well,  they  seem 
IT  a  good  deal.  They  know  where  to  throw  roots.  Just  watch  a 
M  grow  on  our  hills  and  see  it  throw  its  roots  out  into  every 
ind  crevice  it  can  find.  When  they  are  foiled  in  one  place,  they 
q>  on  going  around  until  they  find  another. 

DAMS  ON  THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI. 

I  some  correspondence^  with  Senator  Iloar  about  the  appn>pria- 
make  dams  on  the  Mi8siH8i])pi.  Thrive  hundred  thousand  (loUars 
BO  appropriated  to  make  the  dams,  and  the  dams  are  so  high  us 
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to  overfiowa  gre-atdealof  lau^l,  aud  1  objected  hi  ttmt.  I  uIlcitrDd  tli«iD 
to  maUe  one  on  my  own  preuiiaes  ou  Gull  Lake.  People  bad  been  uuKURvd 
in  lumbering  there,  and  I  said  I  bad  do  objectinn  to  their  making  a  -daiu 
to  keep  the. water  up  to  tbe  spring  level,  provided  they  did  not  overflow 
any  of  the  I'urest  laud;  but  that,  if  they  did  that,  they  would  produw 
malaria  in  the  place,  and  destroy  the  trees.  I  norresponded  wiib  Sen- 
ator Hoar  about  the  appropriation,  aud  I  invited  him  to  go  up  with  ine 
into  that  country  and  look  it  over.  Now  they,  are  not  tnukins  any  of 
these  damn  except  on  one  lake,  and  they  are  proposing  to  niakt>  a  dam 
there  over  15  feet  above  the  surface;  that  will  overflow  the  lake.,  aud 
will  overrun  all  the  rice  fields  aud  grass  mea^lows,  and  desidiious  woodx. 
I  think  it  will  be  money  wasted.  I  do  not  believe  they  i-.un  inako  a  dam 
stand  there  ou  account  of  the  saud  that  anderlies  tbe  clay  lietl.  TUis 
lake  is  a  very  shallow  lake  and  is  underlaid,  according  to  the  geologic^il 
explorers,  with  sand.  The  sand  of  that  country  is  very  soft — even  when 
faanlened  into  rock,  as  it  is  at  Minneapolis ;  they  have  bad  to  spend  a 
vast  amount  of  money  to  keep  tJie  falls  from  being  washe«l  away.  This 
sand-rock  is  so  soft  that  yon  can  dig  under  it  with  a  spadcj  and  alter 
tbey  had  built  their  mills  there  they  fouud  the  water  going  out,  and 
they  had  to  build  a  wall  through  the  sand  to  keep  it  there. 

Q.  To  prop  it  upT — A.  To  prop  it  np.  In  fact,  probably,  in  lime  il 
would  takeoff  tLaMaycr  of  limestone  on  which  the  river  now  rests,  above 
the  sand,  and  make  nothing  but  a  rapids.  But  that  country  wants  to 
b't  studied. 

There  was  a  very  excellent  report  made  under  Dr.  David  Dale  Oweu, 
and  Norwood  and  Oharles  Whittlesey.  They  went  all  over  it  and  vx- 
plored  it  in  every  direction,  so  that  they  understand  the  conntry  tbor- 
oaghly.  It  ought  to  be  studied  before  any  more  money  is  expended 
there.  Tbe  question  should  be  decided  whether  they  can  keep  tbe  river 
unless  tbey  keep  the  forest.  At  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  tlieTe 
is  not  anything  that  looks  bke  a  mouutain.  In  traveling  all  around 
there  you  will  find  no  higher  bluff  than  probably  100  feet ;  and  that  is 
perhaps  where  tbe  river  winds  arennd  on  the  west  side  of  Gull  Lake. 

The  probabilities  are  that  the  geological  theories  are  correct,  that  tbe 
Mississippi  once  hea^led  much  higher  up.  and  was  a  vastly  larger  river 
than  it  is  now,  and  that  one  great  branch  of  it  came  down  through  that 
plain,  another  great  branch  taking  tbe  Snskatcbawon  and  Red  lliver  val- 
leys— that  tbe  water  came  down  and  traveletl  throughthclake  and  then 
came  through  the  valley  of  the  Saint  Peters.  Tbe  valley  of  the  Saiut 
Peters  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  extension  of  the  great  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  It  seems  to  be  altogether  too  big  for  the  river  that  mus 
through  it,  aud  there  could  not  have  been  such  a  very  lai^e  river  as 
that  seems  to  have  been,  unless  its  headwaters  were  away  up  higher. 
You  see  there  has  been  some  shrinkage  of  the  continent — some  change 
of  level,  which  has  thrown  all  tbe  gn^at  Saskatchawon  waters  into  Hud- 
son's Bay.  The  great  Bed  River  Valley,  on  which  the  Cass  tarm,  and 
other  large  agricultural  settlements  are  situated,  is  50  or  60  miles  broad. 
I  traveled  it  once  on  the  road  from  Saint  Paul  to  Breckenridge.  At 
Breckenridge  you  meet  the  Red  Kiver.  It  is  perfectly  level  along  there 
for  many  miles,  but  still  there  is  no  water.  The  railroad  made  a  boring 
for  water  at  a  station  20  miles,  I  think,  this  side  of  Breckenridge,  and 
tbey  went  down  about  S7  feet,  and  came  up  in  a  bed  of  lignite  coal 
ab<Hit  4  feet  thick.  Liguito  coal  is  partly  vegetarian,  probably  peat, 
hardened.  Then  they  went  down  30tetit  more  through  gnivel  and  clay, 
and  came  to  a  bed  of  apjtarently  white  pine,  discolored  s<nuewhat,  but 
it  was  wood,  and  they  were  drilling  through  that  when  I  was  there,  bo 
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ht  I  cannot  be  mistaken  about  it  very  well.    Tlie  8n]K*riiitondeut  of 

I  road  was  along  with  me.    Tliey  account  for  that  by  the  p:hicial  the- 

^  and  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  two  glacial  periods — one  which  over- 

diue<l  the  pines  bodily  and  preserved  them  there  under  the  drift ; 

I  another,  a  long  period  afterwards,  in  which  a  great  big  bog  had  hacl 

e  to  grow,  and  was  then  overwhelmed  with  another.     It  is  the  great- 

drift  country  in  the  world;  it  is  all  drift  there;  there  arc*  hardly 

le  than  one  or  two  sfiots  in  100  miles  where  you  will  And  any  out- 

pping  of  rock.    And  when  it  does  crop  out,  as  at  South  Hapids,  the 

j^  rock  we  have  here  crops  out — the  oldest  granite  rock  calleil,  l)yi*rit4» 

1^— as  at  Meilfoni,  is  the  very  rock  com|H>sing  that  granite.     When 

itain  Kads  wanted  to  make  a  foundation  for  his  bridge  at  Saint 

HSf  he  sent  all  round  to  get  the  strongest  si>ecimens  of -granite,  of 

hardest,  primary  rock.     His  first  choice  was  of  this  Me<lfonl  gran- 

I  had  K<Mit  some  to  Washington.  It  had  the  highest  sf>ecific  gravity, 

would  stand  the  greatest  weight.  It  was  not  real  granite,  but  a 
;  of  i)orphyr3' — Dyerite,  they  call  it.     It  is  condensed  rock  which 

subject  to  fire,  and  became  shrunk  when  solid.  But  he  found  it  to4i 
^sive,  and  finally  found  that  the  soft  granite  rock  was  the  same 

I?- 

.  You  are  very  familiar  with  that  c^)untryf— A.  Yes.     My  eldest 

|bter  married  there  long  ago,  and  she  has  liveil  up  in  Saint  Paul, 

Qjy  son  has  been  an  engineer  there  for  some  time.     Ue  built  the 

ge  above  Saint  Paul,  and  the  bridge  at  Fort  Snelliiig,  above  that. 

»  Arc  the  farmers  up  there  getting  along  i)retty  well ! — A.  Won- 

lilly  well.  ^ 

f  It  is  a  goixl  country  to  settle  in  t — A.  A  very  good  country. 

\  Are  the  i>eople  growing  to  be  a  strong,  robust  race  there  t — A.  I 

^  they  nre. 

More  so  than  are  the  original  New  Englandersf — A.  The  tremble 

New  Englanders  is  that  after  they  get  a  sufficiency  they  probably 

Derate  a  little.     I  see  that  V  e  young  men  out  there,  like  the  young 

of  Maine,  are  of  a  better  physique.    The  mountains  of  Maine  are 

mt  thing  for  its  climate.     When  we  have  not  much  mountain  air, 

■re  go  into  cities  and  towns,  we  do  not  keep  up  the  i>hysique.    The 

bal  population  of  Ohio  were  very  much  injured  by  malaria.    They 

Aw-mills  everywhere,  on  every  little  brook,  and  the  consequence 

tbatit  overflowed  the  forests  and  killed  them,  and  every  other  day 

Itrong  men  would  shake  with  ague.     When  my  father  wanted  to 

la  barn  there  he  got  two  of  the  most  stalwart  car|>enters,  in  the 

\g  of  IHll,  iind  they  shook  with  ague  until  the  chairs  that  we  had 

bt  there,  ohlfashioned  chairs,  were  shaken  all  to  pieces,  and  they 

to  sit  on  benches,  those  two  men.     Every  other  day  they  would 

B  and  every  other  day  work  on  the  barn,  and  they  finally  g(»t  it  up. 

vbole  generation  of  iieople  then  furnished  only  food  for  the  doiv 

A  doctor  who  could  ride  tliive  horses  to  death  and  pr(«scril)e  all 

twenty  miles  for  typhoid  fever  wouUl  get  rich — if  he  e4mld  collect 

Ilia.    A  brother-in-law  of  mine  did  so,  and  ho  had  money  to  in- 

bi  railroads,  and  he  got  them  to  build  a  railroad  right  through  the 

Dmestead  farm. 

lok  at  society  from  amathematii^al  point  of  view.  The  gn^it  thing 
ft  mathematician  is  the  unit — the  individual.  Notwithstanding 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  says,  tlieiv  is  a  great  dirterenco 
o«  and  society  c<m]d  not  exist  without  a  variety  of  individuals. 
igard  such  men  as  Jay  (ioultl  and  .liiii  Ksk  ami  Vanderbiit,  men 
lave  only  the  accumulative  faculty,  as  being  veiy  useful  members 
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ofsodoty;  they  transfer  some  property  to  wrong  places;  but  oiiJy  think 
of  Enropu,  and  the  coDdition  of  human  labor  there.  The  workmen  there 
never  got  hack  anything  from  their  labor,  they  never  got  a  quid  pro 
{MO.  It  is  incalcalable  what  good  railroatls  have  done,  aad  what  rail- 
roads wil)  do  in  carrying  people  through  the  contiuent  and  spreading 
ciTilizatJon  ;  it  is  raising  up  a  great  multitude  of  home-making  ]>eop1e 
everywhere,  who  will  grow  up  imbued  with  the  piinciples  of  liberty, 
I  do  not  wftiit  to  deal  hastily  with  these  railroad  men,  they  are  good  in 
their  way.  The  wisest  thing  that  I  have  seen  on  this  subject  of  labor, 
is  what  Oeorge  Eliot  says  of  the  political  molecules,  in  her  TheopkrM- 
tm  Bwsh.  Tbej*  are  serving  great  pnrposea  of  society,  of  which  theyure 
not  COD8dOlJ£. 

I  have  been  very  mnch  Intereoted  in  your  oonunittee^worik^  to,  tat  m 
I  have  read  it ;  I  have  followed  the  investigation  in  tba  npecp,  fioa 
the  tJinelsawitannoanced;  bat  in  my  statements  here^ami  tliati 
have  not  done  any  justice  to  the  sobjeot  from  the  meftlypartfAl  bbA 
wliich  I  have  given. 

The  Ohaibhait.  We  have  had  many  witnesses,  and  eaA  lun  I^T"" 
his  own  vicwa,  and  we  have  written  to  a  number  of  othen  to  jprc  ■■ 
some  foots  in  writing,  whlcb  may  be  preserved,  so  that  theiy  iriU  be  of 
service  hereafter. 

The  WiTNBflS.  I  woold' strongly  impress  on  the  i^ommitlee  the  pro- 
prie^  of  helping  along^  if  possible,  the  eacse  of  physical  education.  I 
have  seen  the  want  ofit  in  my  own  experience.  When  I  was  iusarance 
oommiasioner  they  did  not  ftamish  me  with  clerk-hire  enough  far  the 
business  that  I  had  to  do;  and  I  had  to  do  much  clerking  myself.  It 
h^pened  that  when  I  was  a  lad,  I  went  into  a  shop  and  It-'oroecl  to 
torn  out  brass  cylinders,  and  found  that  I  could  multiply  and  divide 
and  got  out  ratios  and  percentages  as  fost  as  six  clerka  could  do  it, 
and  I  did  it,  and  saved  a  great  deal  by  it;  that  has  enabled  me  to  flglit 
out  the  battle  that  I  have  been  fighting.  If  I  hud  not  Ix'en  educated 
by  my  father  to  know  what  the  turning-lathe  wajj,  and  how  to  keep  tools 
sharp,  I  voiild  not  have  done  it ;  I  could  not  have  got  a  machine-shop  or 
a  mathematical- instrument  maker  to  make  the  investigations  or  experi- 
ments that  I  wanted ;  I  could  not  have  got  them  in  the  first  place  to 
know  what  1  wanted  to  lead  up  to. 

Q.  So  that  you  are  an  illustration  yourself  of  what  an  indostrial  ed- 
ucation is  in  its  appUcation  to  the  highest  intellectual  pursaita  t — A. 
Yes.  Take  a  man  that  knows  how  to  sharpen  an  edged  tool  and  to  keep 
it  sharp,  and  if  be  is  a  good-hearted  man,  neither  he  nor  his  children 
will  ever  starve. 


Boston,  Mjlss.,  Otstobw  ^,  1883. 

Stltbsteb  Mabsh  examined. 
By  the  Chaibhan  : 

Question.  Where  were  yoabomt— Answer.  In  Campton,  N.  H. 

Q.  That  is  about  how  far  north  from  beret — A.  By  the  old  stage  roate 
it  would  be  about  117  miles. 

Q.  You  may  state  the  places  where  you  have  since  resided,  without 
at  present  giving  auy  particulars  with  regard  to  your  residence. — A. 
I  was  bom  in  1803,  and  resided  in  New  Hampshire  until  I  was  nineteen. 

Q.  At  Campton  t — A.  Yes.  From  Campton  I  came  to  Boston ;  from 
Boston  I  went  to  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio ;  from  Ohio  to  Chicago  (I  was 
in  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  lS52-'53,  but  did  not  stay  there  mach) ;  from 
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igo  I  came  back  to  Jamaica  Plaiu,  near  BoBton,  in  1855 — was 
I  six  years ;  went  back  to  Chicago  and  staid  there  three  years, 

1863.  In  1863  I  went  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  there  from  1863 

1864.  I  went  from  there  to  Littleton,  N.  H.,  for  the  porpose  of 
(fug  the  railroad  up  Monnt  Washington.  I  liv^  there  fifteen  years, 
ihen  came  to  Concord,  where  I  now  live. 

Ton  are  the  inventor  and  constructor  of  the  Monnt  Washington 
(loadt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

My  object  in  taking  yoar  testimony  is,  by  the  statement  of  yonr 
Hence  during  yonr  life-time,  to  be  enabled  to  give  the  people  of  the 
■It  day  an  idea  or  picture  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  American 
ki  and  of  their  development  during  your  life-time  and  within  your 
feetion.  Your  father  was  a  farmer,  was  he  not  t — A.  Yes. 
m  Chaibman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  first  describe  life  as  you 
lit,  when  you  can  first  remember  it,  as  to  its  condition  in  all  re- 
h  np  to  the  time  you  left  Campton,  and  so  on  down  to  the  present 
\  Just  state  the  story  of  your  life  as  you  would  talk  it  to  your 
hn,  or  to  your  children,  and  be  as  minute  in  regard  to  matters  of 
kat  would  be  of  general  public  interest,  as  you  please.  I  shall  in- 
Mt  yoQ  but  very  little. 

I 

)  na>USTBIAL  LIFE  IN  AMERICA  SINCE   1810. 

i  Witness.  My  memory  extends  back  to  about  1809  or  1810,  when 
Hibout  seven  years  of  age.  We  then  clothed  ourselves  l^  raising 
pn  sheep,  taking  our  wool  to  a  carding-machine,  tied  up  in  blank- 
borse- back,  and  having  it  carded  into  rolls.  That  was  carried 
the  house,  and  there  the  women  of  the  country  spun  the  wool 
ive  the  cloth,  altogether  by  hand-loom,  of  course.  Then  as  to 
shirts,  &c.,  every  farmer  had  a  piece  of  flax,  and  got  out  his  own 
it  as  well  as  he  conld,  and  that  was  spun  and  woven  by  the 

tand  made  into  shirts  and  sheets.  With  regard  to  shoes^iilmost 
lers  killed  an  ox  or  cow  in  the  fall  of  the  year — and  they  were 
kiers  where  I  lived  then.  The  skin  was  carried  to  a  tannery,  and 
U  take  a  year  and  a  half  to  tan  the  hide  then.  That  is  quite  a 
pee  compared  with  the  present  time,  when  it  is  done  in  a  couple  of 
I    After  the  hide  was  tanned,  the  shoemaker  came  to  the  houses 

rnilies,  with  his  lap-stone  and  tools,  and  made  up  shoes  for  the 
Linen  or  tow  shirts  were,  of  course,  worn.  The  country  was 
potatoes  and  for  winter  grain ;  winter  rye  and  winter  wheut 
ly  well  then.  It  was  a  poor  country  for  corn  at  any  time.  We 
I  fat  our  hogs  mostly  upon  boiled  potatoes.  We  would  get  a 
iso  that  he  wonld  weigh  two  hundred  or  two  hundered  and  fifty 
Bd  potatoes.  In  about  1812  there  was  not  a  four-wheeled  carriage 
town.  When  I  was  a  boy,  my  mother  bought  of  a  carpenter  the 
lining  mill,  for  fanning  or  winnowing  grain,  that  was  used  in  the 
tnd  paid  for  it  in  weaving.    In  about  1811  Edmund  Cook,  whose 

Cm,  (the  Chairman)  know  very  well,  brought  a  four- wheeled  buggy, 
ver  yon  might  call  it,  into  town.    There  were  no  8]>rings  upon 
body  was  set  on  the  axle.    In  1812  came  the  war  with  Great 
•    The  stock  was  then  all  picked  up  in  that  countr>'  and  driven 
Ida,  and  some  of  it  was  for  the  enemy,  too.    A  common  cow 
Mng  $50  in  money.     I  have  s(*eu  that  much  paid  to  my  fiuher 

liat  wa><  during  the  war  f — A.  Yes;  that  was  during  the  war. 
Iiat  would  the  cow  bring  l>efore  the  wart — A.  I  gues-s  about  $1-; 
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Hot  over  that.  TUitc  was  Hcarcely  any  mottcj  in  llie  ooantry  a 
tinnr.  UusiDfstt  was  tioiie  by  "  dicker."  A  yoke  of  Bixfeet  oMl 
(considered  t&ir  wiiges  for  a  man  for  six  moathit'  work. 


THE  8CHOUL  SYSTEM   OF   THE   OLDEH    TIME. 


I 


The  schools  that  wv  liad  to  attend  then  were  fmai  a  mile  to  t« 
a  halfiuiles  off.  We  had  a  oominoti  school  three  montba  iu  tbeyi 
had  t')  po  2  miles  t*\  school. 

Q.  Uow  much  schooling  iu  the  year  did  you  get  1 — A.  Tlirce  n 
in  the  winter. 

Q.  No  summer  school  1 — A,  No  summer  school. 

Q.  Doyouremember  what  waiStJinght  and  what  toxt'bookAyoa  fa 
A.  We  had  arithmetic  and  geography  iind  the  fli'St  nidimontsof 
mar;  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  onvtorical  spenkiiig.  W*  ■ 
to  study  oratory  and  speak  then. 

Q.  You  used  to  pnictice  speaking  iu  the  Mibool  f — A.  Ye«. 

Q.  What  were  the  name«  of  the  text-lwoks,  if  you  rumemlier 
The  oratory  book  woa  the  "Oolnmbiau  Orator";  I  don't  nsaenli 
reot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  pay  teachers  got  in  tbosedaysT — A.  Ah 
a  mouth  and  their  board. 

Q.  Did  they  board  around  then  or  have  any  special  place  ! — A 
boarded  around  in  diSerent  familiiHi. 

Q.  Do  you  recolleia  how  largt'  the  school  was — bow  maajrid 
there  werel — A.  The  school  tiiat  I  attended  had,  I  think,  (vm( 
boys  and  fitt«en  girls;  that  inukes  tbrty  schubirH. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  schoulliuuse  was  it  T — A.  We  bad  a  ltttl»  ■ 
school -lion  se,  about  i.'4  liit  Ki|u;m',  all  in  one  room,  with  one  b>f 
place,  and  with  Wi^niirii  b.iuhr-. 

Q.  Where  was  the  schotl  house  1  Was  it  by  the  old  market 
Yes ;  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  We  used  to  have  speUing-schooU  « 
week,  in  the  evenings — spelling- schools  where  we  nsed  to  ba 
choose  sides. 

THE  CHTTSOH  OP  POBUBB  DATS. 

We  had  a  churtth  in  my  native  town,  and  we  paid  the  miuistcr  I 
year:  paid  him  in  produce  and  in  wood — no  cash  at  all,  but  in  sad 
terial  as  he  conhl  live  on.  In  1812  this  church  was  torn  to  pica 
jiolitieal  questions.  Part  of  the  jteople  were  Democrata,  in  favors 
war,  and  i)art  of  them  were  Federals,  opposed  to  the  war,  and  it  en 
such  a  division  in  the  church  that  it  broke  up  the  society. 

Q.  Describe  that  old  church. — A.  It  was  a  square  chmch,  ilw 
feet  by  5U  feet,  I  guess,  with  square  pews  in  it,  and  with  u  sal 
lifted  np  when  you  stood  up  at  prayers,  making  that  moch  munn 

Q.  You  mean  the  seat  you  sat  on  lifted  T — A.  Yes ;  when  yon  El 
that  up  yon  had  more  room,  and  when  the  preacher  Kud''aaiea' 
ulajiping  of  seats  was  astonishing.  There  was  a  palpit  and  a  "M 
iug  boanl,"  as  they  called  it,  overhead,  composed  of  light  timba* 
the  shape  of  a  top. 

Q.  The  shape  of  a  top,  bottom  upwards,  I  sapposel — A.  Ym;  ^ 
much  like  a  top  bottom  upwards.    The  church  was  built  in  iSM- 

Q.  Was  there  any  wayof  heating  those  ohl  churches  1 — A.  So;  111 
was  uo  fire  anywlicre  near  them. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  church  service  last  t — A.  Thesennoon' 
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an  hour  long ;  they  were  never  short  of  that,  and  prajers  ac- 

A  ^ood  many  of  them  f — A.  Yes ;  the  old  gentleman  preached  an 
and  the  prayers  were  pretty  long. 
Was  there  singing  f — A.  Yes,  we  had  choir  singing. 
Were  there  Sabbath  schools  thent — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no 
thing  then.  We  had  a  tithing  man,  with  a  long  i)ole,  to  keep 
^  and  when  the  boys  made  too  mnch  noise  they  got  rapped  on  the 
The  women  used  to  bring  to  rhnrch  pieces  of  sheet-iron  in  a 
BO  frame,  with  coals  inside,  so  that  they  conld  keep  their  feet 
by  keeping  them  on  the  wooden  frame,  which  would  keep  them 
ooming  in  direct  contact  with  the  heat.  Every  woman  almost 
jht  sQch  a  thing  as  that. 

• 

PRIMITIVE  IfETHODS  OF  LOCOMOTION. 

m  there  was  no  snow  on  the  ground  the  women  rode  to  church 
^lions,"  as  we  called  them,  behind  the  men.  It  was  just  as  im- 
It  to  have  a  horse-block  then  as  to  have  now  a  door  to  a  carriage. 
HI  that  had  a  horse  would  think  of  not  having  a  horseblock. 
■l  woman  conld  not  get  on  the  horse  until  the  man  was  first  on. 
jihe  f — A.  No ;  and  everybody  had  horseblocks,  and  after  awhile 
got  trained  so  that  they  woald  stand  by  the  horse-bloi^k  and 
en  could  easily  get  on.  That  is  the  way  they  went  to  church, 
those  days  us^  to  have  a  fine  pair  of  shoes,  and  they  wonld 
m  in  their  hands  until  they  got  near  the  church,  and  then  they 
p  to  one  side  of  the  road,  or  into  the  bushes,  and  put  on  their 
into  church,  and  then  take  them  off  agiiin  on  the  way  home, 
to  wear  them  much.  This  I  know  to  be  a  fact, 
y  wonld  go  barefoot  f — A.  Yes.  I  guess  there  were  no  corns 
8  feet  in  those  days.    About  1817  the  first  cotton  cloth  came 

I 

i    THE  LOOM  AND  SPINNING- WHEEL  IN  EVERT  HOUSE. 

I 
I 

Itfore  you  speak  of  that  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  «ome  par- 
»unt  of  the  cloth  that  was  used  in  families.    You  have  stated, 
the  kind  of  cloth,  bat  I  would  like  to  know  the  manner  and 
<6f  making  it.    Was  all  that  they  won^  in  those  days  made  from 
that  was  raised  from  their  own  sheep,  and  from  the  flax  which 
themselves!— A.  Yes. 

had  a  loom  in  the  house  f — A.  Every  family  had  a  loom, 
the  children  or  girls,  I  suppose,  were  all  taught  to  manage 
Yes. 

to  spin  t — A.  Yes. 

it  way  had  they  of  spinning  then  t — A.  They  spun  the  wool 

wheel,  about  5  feet  over — a  wheel  standing  on  three  legs, 

dndle  up  the  front  part,  carriiKl  by  a  band  over  the  big  wheel. 

mnch  yam  could  a  good  smart  woman  spin  in  a  day  f — A.  I 

ie  number  of  skeins,  but  there  was  a  rc^gular  day's  work  •! 

RATES  OP  WAGES. 

»  you  remember  what  pay  they  won  hi  g(»t  a  week  t — A.  VTe 
cents  a  week  during  what  we  calked  spinning  season, 
woman  got  75  cents  a  week  and  her  boanlt— A.  Yes. 

Pi— €  3— {5  LAW) 
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Q.  About  Iiow  long  was  that  epiiminflr  suaaou,  should  yoa  say  I- 
'  A  ooo^  of  Bumtlu. 

Q.  What  part  of  t^  year  was  it^-A.  In  August  and  September. 

Q.  BefoEO  that  l^ey  had  been  carded  t— A,  Yes. 

Q.  Hade  into  idUb  !— A.  Yes. 

d.  And  alwagv  made  from  flax  and  wool  raised  at  home  ?— A.  Ye». 

Q.  Do  Toa  remember  anything  aboot  tJie  prive  paid  for  weaviiif^,  or 
how  maoh  oonld  be  woven  in  a  day,  or  in  a  week  t — A.  No ;  I  do  not 
think  I  conld  tell  that  now. 

Q.  Do  yon  reoolleot  the  cinnmon  pay  of  a  girl  f — ^A.  Tea ;  tiie  mn> 
men  pay  of  a  girl  was  7S  oentB  a  week  and  boud. 

Q.  Thrt  was  dniing  the  spinning  season  t — A.  Tea. 

Q.  What  wasit  dimag  theothfflr^wtionof  theyeart — ^A.  Vberest 
of  tiie  year  there  was  no  ohuioe  for  a  girl  to  get  any  work.  I  had  sisters 
that  oonld  get  no  wmk  except  daring  the  spimiing  season. 

WOKAIT  I.ABOB  OH  VASXB. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  did  women  do  in'  ttinae  days  t— A.  All  kioda 
of  hoosework;  spinning,  weaving,  cooking,  ami,  ia  tbe  summer  eaa- 
SOB,  or  in  bay-time,  both  boys  and  girig  wei-e  in  tbe  bay-field  shakm^ 
hay  and  raking.  They  qonld  not  mow,  of,  com-se.  I  have  seen  a  doz«D 
girls  in  tlie  bay-fleld  at  a  time,  shaking  the  buy  to  make  it  dry.  It  vra» 
a  common  thing.  There  was  no  aristocracy  Id  those  <Iayti,  and  there 
was  no  degradation  aboot  that  sort  of  work.  We  all  bad  orcbanJs  then. 
Tlie  first  wing  a  farmer  did  was  to  set  ont  apple  trees  wheo  he  cleared 
np  the  land,  and  all  took  apples  to  the  mill  in  tbe  tall  and  made  uider 
enoa^  to  last  the  year  roond.  Shall  I  say  aaytbiog  about  rum  in 
those  days) 

Tbe  Ohaibuan.  State  aay  fiict  about  tbe  old  times  that  occurs  to 
you. 

BUM  AS  FBBE  AS  WATER. 

The  Witness.  Well,  rnm  was  just  as  common  a  drink  as  water. 
There  was  no  building  raised,  nor  funeral,  that  occured  nor  anything 
else  hardly  without  rum.  A  person  would  not  consider  himself  gently 
used  on  going  into  a  house  without  being  asked  to  take  a  driuk ;  if  a 
man  went  into  a  house  without  an  invitation  to  take  something;  he 
would  not  consider  himself  politely  treated. 

Q.  Was  there  much  intoxication  among  the  people} — A.  There  was 
not  nearly  as  much  intoxication  as  there  is  now.  Folks  did  not  all  nec- 
essarily drink  because  rum  was  so  plenty,  but  they  all  had  it  and  car- 
ried it  into  the  fields ;  every  boy  carried  a  jug.  I  knew  old  men  that 
used  to  drink  pretty  hard ;  every  time  they  went  to  the  "store,"  aa  we 
nsed  to  call  it  then,  once  a  week,  or  once  a  month,  they  would  get 
pretty  well  "  over  the  bay,"  but  such  men  lived  to  be  old  men.  I  never 
heard  of  a  case  of  delirium  tremens  until  1840. 

IMTOIIOATION  LESS  PEE^UEHT  FOEMEELY  THAU   NOW.      WHY? 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difi'erence  between  that  time  and 
tbist—A.  I  think  there  was  a  great  diftference  in  tlie  (juality  of  liquor 
dmnk.  It  must  be  that.  Men  in  those  days  were  good  to  sit  up  and 
watch  with  a  sick  person  whenever  necessary,  but  they  always  had  to 
be  provideil  with  inm.  That  was  so  invariably.  Rum  was  thought  to 
tie  a  necessity  of  life.     A  man  could  go  to  the  store  and  get  trusted  for 
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in  case  of  Hickness  when  they  would  not  trust  him  for  anything 
because  they  considered  it  an  absolutely  necessary-  thinir-  Old 
!e  Russell,  of  Plymouth,  sold  fitty-two  hogsheads  of  new  rum  out 
a  store  in  one  year,  about  1815-^16.  He  had  a  mortgage  on  almost 
le  farms  around  where  he  lived. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  people  around  there  at  that  time, 
fheir  having  property  and  as  to  their  property  being  encumbered  T — 
Fell,  property  had  but  small  value  compart  to  what  it  has  now. 
it  think  that  it  was  any  more  encumbei^. 

PRINOIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  SALE. 

^That  is,  any  more  encumbered  by  mortgage  f — A.  No ;  not  any 
icncnmbered  by  mortgages.    Our  principal  exports  in  that  section 

f€K>uutry  were  potash  and  clover  seed.  In  cleaning  our  up  land  we 
the  logs  together  and  burnt  them  and  saved  the  ashes,  put  up  our 
dies,"  got  lye  and  boiled  it  down.  We  found  a  market  in  the  sea- 
Ibwns  and  other  places. 

rn^ow  did  you  use  to  get  these  jiroilucts  to  market! — A.  The  farm- 
to  go  down  once  a  year,  in  sleighing  time,  either  here  (Boston) 
Wtland,  with  whatever  farm  pro<lucts  they  haul  for  sale,  and  they 
loaded  back  with  rum — that  was  the  first  thing  always — and  to- 
salt,  salt  tish,  suid  then  they  got  some  tea  and  cofifee,  if  there  was 
mey  left  after  they  got  the  other  things. 

PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

)r  was  then  worth  7  cents  a  pound ;  lambs  were  worth  75  cents  a 

sheep,  )>erhaps  $1  or  $1.25;  and  pork  about  $3.50.     S^^me  tine 

rams  were  imported  into  this  country  at  that  time  that  wen^sold 

as  $400  apiece.     Before  that  time  our  wool  was  all  coarse  wool. 

merino  rams  gave  very  fine  wool,  which  made  very  fine  broad- 

16  came  what  was  known  as  the  ^^  cold  season ;  ^  there  was  a  frost 
onth  in  the  year,  and  no  corn  was  raised  at  all.    S4*ed  corn  in 
g  of  1817,  being  the  crop  of  1815,  was  sold  for  $4  a  bushel.    We 
ring  that  year  mostly  on  potatoes  and  milk.     What  i)ork  wc  hail 
it  on  potatoes.    That  was  the  bluest  time  that  we  had  evi*r  si^n, 
In  1817  the  crops  were  fair  and  the  coniitrv  l)egan  to  pros- 
It  was  getting  over  the  war  of  1812  and  its  eoiisi*<|uenc^s. 
bat  were  the  wages  of  men  as  they  worked  out  on  fanns  when 

a  boy  f — A.  Eight  dollai*s  a  month  during  the  summer, 
as  there  work  for  them  in  the  winter  f — A.  No. 

summer  seasou  would  be  about  six  months,  I  supfKise  ? — A. 
is  months;  and  they  called  a  yoke  of  good,  six  feet  cattle  gocMl 

iThat  were  horses  worth  about  that  timef — A.  AlMuit  $40. 

|k>gs  were  worth  how  much  then  f — A.  ThnH5  dollars  and  a  half  a 

HL 

bat  was  after  they  were  killed  T — A.  Dressed  ;  yes. 

low  did  cheese  sell  f — A.  Cheese  sold  for  about  G  cents  s»  iM>und. 

PRICES  OF  HOME-MADE  LIMEN  AND   WOOLEN   CLOTHS. 

fbat  was  common  woolen  cloth,  as  you  wove  it  in  the  family, 
—A.  About  75  cents  a  yanl,  what  is  called  *'  fulled  "  cloth,  after 
leeo  to  the  mill  and  was  '^  dressed,''  as  we  called  it. 
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Q.  Ilow  (lid  lineu  m-ll  T— A.  Il  soltl  for  15  to  18  cf-uo  a  yanL 

Q.  That  in  lh«  liume-riiiKlv  linen  f — A.  Y«a;  and  it  wunli)  liwt  a 
wiiik',  1  will  U'U  jou. 

Q.  Voii  miid  tbt  cuuntry  took  a  new  tttarl  hKit  tliul  bard  wlnb 
181U. — A.  Yes;  tlie  country  proajterfd  then  for  a  ffw  yvani — Bp  U 
tinni  1  left  that  part  of  the  country. 

Q.  When  did  yon  l«avi>  Oamptmi  t — A.  In  the  siirinj:  of  182:>. 

Q.  IJow  old  wen!  you  then ! — A.  Nineteen. 

Q.  Wbore  did  you  go  T— A.  I  came  to  Baston. 

Q.  GivcUH  Home  accoant  of  your  Journey,  and  of  your  object  i«  > 
in^;.' — A.  Woyouug  tellowa  nited  to  come  down  from  ttien>  lo  BoMi 
got  worlf  during  the  »uiumer ;  all  oiinio  nfoot,  rh  iboro  was  oo  t 
roQte,  and  if  thore  bad  boon  wo  would  not  have  had  the  tan  m 
We  Ubfd  to  tnuko  a  pack  of  our  clothing  twd  walk  to  BoUon.  I  wi 
.  it  tour  tiucH. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  tocome  T — A.  About  three  da>'»— UWa 
We  could  wallj  that  easily  enough. 

Q.  I>o  j'oti  rt-meiiilHT  what  it  cost  you  to  come  here  t — A.  It  cmI 
•2.50  Iho  flr»t  time  I  came  here. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  ytrarwaa  itt — A.  In  Uarch. 

Q.  You  came  to  work,  did  you  ! — A.  Y««. 

WAGES  JUND  nOUBS  OP  LiJIOB  m   ISOI^ 

Q.  What  work  did  yon  expect  to  get  here  t — A.  Well,  t  dicing  b 
what.    The  lirat  HUnimer  I  was  here  1  woikml  out  at  N'owtoo  on  i  fc 

Q.  J)o  you  renieraher  the  wagex  you  got  then  f — A.  Igottl^sDM 

(J.  For  how  many  mouths  t — A,  l-'orab'Mit  five  months. 

Q.  You  had  your  board,  of  course  T—A.  Yt-s. 

l).  Hcnvnuiiiy  hours  did  yini  ivn,  I,  .Mi-h  -li.vT— A.  rr.u.i  twclvr  tst 
t^'en,  just  aa  it  happened.  1  bad  to  t>egin  at  sunriae  and  wiiA  ■ 
eundowD,  as  a  general  thing,  stopping  for  an  hour  at  noon. 

Q.  Do  you  reuiember  for  whom  you  worked  t — A.  1  worked  forFn 
Jackson,  a  very  prominent  man  in  Boston,  of  the  firm  of  S.  &  F.  J* 
Hon. 

Q.  ilow  large  a  flfrm  had  be  and  how  many  hands  T — A.  He  on 
ou  business  here  in  town — a  caudle  and  soap  busiuess — in  the  "B* 
He  had  a  country  place  np  there  with  a  large  orchard,  and  be  calf 
haps  40  Ions  of  hay.  We  bottled  up  bis  cider  for  hioi  and  bronchi 
into  Boston. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  cider  was  worrb  tben  t — A.  No;  I  *>• 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  bay  was  worth  a  ton  aroond  beretbcil 
A.  Ten  oreleveu  dollars. 

Q.  What  was  the  quality  of  bay  in  those  dajsl — A.  Wdl,  it* 
pretty  good,  because  the  country  was'  new  then. 

Q.  What  sort  of  grass  was  there? — A.  Herb  grass  aadeloma 
red  top. 

Q.  The  same  as  we  have  now  T — A.  Yea ;  salt-marsb  hay  wat  wvAl 
a  ton. 

Q.  Twelve  dollars  a  month  was  good  pay  for  a  hand  in  tboK  dqt^ 
A.  Yes ;  we  worked  from  snii  to  sun,  stopping  half  an  horn  for  ^""^ 
That  is  the  way  we  bad  to  work  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Q.  That  was  about  the  way  you  worked  np  in  Campton  before  j 
lioiue  I — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  last  year  I  worked  in  Campton,  «boi 
eighteen  years  old,  I  got  $8  a  month. 

(J.  Was  that  good  ^lay  for  a  Orst-elaaa  hand  1 — A.  Tea. 
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.  You  were  a  good  hand,  I  suppose  ? — A.  I  wan. 

•  You  were  a  pretty  ntron^,  active  boyt — A.  Yen.     1  have  often 

he<1  oiT  oi|2;ht  loads  of  hay  in  an  afternoon. 

;•  How  nincli  wouhl  there  he  in  a  loiid  f — A.  Lialf  a  ton  to  a  ton. 

i  could  not  ^et  folkH  to  do  it  now. 

BOSTON  SIXTY   YEARS  AGO. 

i»  What  was  the  condition  of  Boston  when  yon  e^anie  here  f — A.  When 
■ne  to  Boston  there  were  about  48,000  inhabitants.  The  prineipal 
hM^MS  street  was  Elm  street,  and  the  priueipal  phuH5  of  resort  for 
ile  coming  to  Boston  was  Wild's  Hotel,  on  Elm  street.  That  wiis 
m»  prominent  then  as  Willard's  is  now  at  Washin;;ton.  The:e 
lac  express  ^agon  in  Boston  in  those  days,  but  there  were  num- 
H  handcarts  on  the  corners  of  all  the  prominent  streets,  that  ditl 
little  trucking,  like  moving  trunks,  packages,*  &c.,  frv)m  place 
?ie — little  carts  drawn  by  hand.  There  was  a  pump  that  stoo<l  in 
Square  that  furnished  water  for  the  whole  neighborhood  of  the 
>m  part  of  the  town.  Board  at  the  best  hotels  was  $1  a  day. 
ion  day  labor  in  the  city  was,  at  its  highest,  $1.25  for  carrying 
k  and  stone  and  doing  heavy  kinds  of  work — and  it  was  nearly  all 
I  by  Yankees  in  those  times — thongh  there  might  have  been  now 
then  an  Irishmen.  Qnincy  market  was  opened  in  1826,  and  stalls 
id  for  $250  apiece  for  a  year.  Now  they  are  worth  $3,000.  1  went 
|tbe  market  the  next  year  after  it  was  done  to  attend  a  stall. 

I 

,  ONE  POLIGEMAN  TO  48,000  INHABITANTS. 

» 

f 

How  was  it  about  the  )K)lice,  and  the  general  order  of  the  city 
H  that  time  t — A.  The  city  was  perfectly  quiet  then.    There  wiu* 
le  policeman  that  I  ever  heard  of  in  those  times,  and  his  name  was 


r 


Did  you  ever  see  him  t — A.  Yes,  I  saw  him  often  ;  he  was  a  tiill, 
^  man ;  all  bad  boys  were  afraid  of  him,  I  can  tell  you.  Then^  was 
|r  then  that  went  about  the  city  at  night  to  cry  the  time,  fn>in  one 
^  of  the  city  to  the  other — *'  12  o'clock,  nnd^ill  is  well."  There  was 
td  man  in  those  days  named  Wilson  who  was  the  town  crier.  If 
ling  was  lost  in  town  he  went  around  the  streets  with  a  big  Ih»11 
{I  it  out.  If  a  child  or  any  important  thing  was  lost,  or  if  a  notice 
leqnired  to  be  given  of  any  important  meeting  that  was  to  bv  hehl 
Nild  go  around  ringing  his  bell  and  crying  out  the  fact.  That  is 
my  we  learned  about  different  events.  There  were  no  daily  pai>erH 
you  know.    There  might  possibly  have  been  some  paper,  but  no 


ow  was  it  about  the  churches  in  those  days  t — A.  One  of  the 
bal  churches  here  was  Lyman  Beecher's.  The  honsi*  where  he 
bed  was  on  the  comer  of  Tremont  and  Park  streets.  He  first  corn- 
id  preaching  temperance  in  that  chnn;h  and  we  called  it  ^^  Brim- 
Comer.^ 

fou  were  an  old-fashioned  Congregationalist  yourself,  and  all  your 
irer  in  Campton,  were  you  nott — A.  Oh,  yes;  at  that  time  n«KS4»a 
I  bad  a  Universalist  church  in  Bost(m. 

Were  they  the  two  principal  clergymen  in  those  times  T — A.  Yi\m. 
rhey  were  apiinst  each  other  in  theology,  wrn»they?— A.  Yrs. 
Bow  long  did  you  remain  here  in  Boston  T — A.  Vnmi  182,*i  to  the 
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BOSTON  PBIOES  FOB  POOD. 

Q.  Cnn  yon  njmembor  the  prices  that  were  then  paid  for  tlie  dmmm 
ries  ollit'e.  You  were  in  the  market  awhile,  and  |>erhup.i  yon  mm 
member  t — A.  Yes  ;  hogB  were  worth  from  4  to  6  oeuU  a  poaud. 

Q.  Do  yoa  mean  at  retail ! — A.  No,  by  the  bog — those  which  oat  I 
from  the  country.  We  nsed  to  go  out  to  Cambridge  to  meet  the  tcMi 
Dresseil  hogs  were  sold  as  low  oa  i  cents  and  as  hijjh  a*  6  cent*. 

Q.  For  what  price  wonid  that  be  sold  at  retail  to  the  people  to  eat^ 
A.  Spareribs  at  abont  8  cents  a  poand,  and  the  side,  salted  aid  yi 
up,  probably  at  about  8  oeiita. 

Q.  Was  any  mntton  eaten  in  those  days! — A.  Yi« ;  a  great  deal] 
don't  remember  just  what  the  prict>of  mutlou  wtis.     Tbw  higbeat  l«q 

Said  for  beef,  or  the  highest  that  1  ever  heard  of  «itlle  beiog  aoUt 
ere  in  the  market,  wa«  6  cents  s  pound,  dressed  weiglil- 

Q,  Do  you  recollect  about  the  prices  of  Hour,  meal,  com,  wheat,  iri 
barley,  and  things  of  that  kindt — A.  Flour,  the  l>e*it  brand,  waaifca 
t<>  a  barrel. 

Q.  Do  yuu  recollect  about  Indian  meal  —or  was  th«t  eaten  T— A.  T^ 
Indian  and  i-ye  meal  were  eaten  a  gooil  deal.  E*'er>"  fanwT  W  if 
and  Indian  bread  on  bin  tablE'. 

Q.  That  was  back  on  the  farms,  bat  was  it  done  lier«  in  tte  aQ 
mnehT — A.  No;  not  much  in  the  city. 

Q.  Wbei-edid  the  flour  come  from  that  was  sold  hen.'fttf3a  IwnlW 
A.  That  was  made  at  the  mills.  There  was  a  mill  on  llie  miU-daato' 
tween  Brighton  and  hei-e — on  the  road  from  Boston  aeroMto  Bti|fct»- 
out  about  a  mile  on  that  road,  worked  by  the  tide. 

Q.  Where  did  the  wheat   come  fromt — A.  From   the 
country. 

Q.  It  was  not  brought  on  from  the  West  at  all  1 — A.  Oh,  bo. 

Q.  It.  was  raised  beret — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Iij  those  times  peuple  mtsed  here  what  thev  ate  here,  did  tb«jt- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  food  was  what!  State  the  principal  articles  of  — 
were  they  the  same  aa  nowt — A.  Yes.  Pork  and  lieef^  and  bnatLirf 
crackers,  and  butter,  cheese,  and  poultry. 

Q.  Was  there  a  good  deal  of  poultry  eaten  1 — A.  Yes;  pooliry 
around  here. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  price  of  poultry  f — A.  Ponltry  was  vn 
ceuts  a  pound. 

Q.  This  was  from  1823  to  1820,  and  along  there  I— A.  Yes.  W 

Q.  It  was  in  1826  that  you  went  into  the  market,  was  it  T— .v.  ^'^M 
Peaches  were  Just  as  plenty  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  as  appln  tn<im 
any  apple  country.  There  was  not  a  country-seat  around  '•*'*"*■_ 
Brookline  or  Roxbury,  or  anywhere,  but  what  had  lots  of  juAtiw" 

t^.  Ufa.s  gMKl  quality  as  you  get  uowt — A,  Well,  verj' good.  tMl 
perhajts  hardly  as  goo<l  as  now.     Peaches  were  very  comm«L 

NO  EXPRESS   BUaiNBSS. 

As  I  have  said,  there  was  no  express  business  done  then.  Tbrt*  *< 
DO  such  thing  as  an  express  wagon.  The  drivers  of  the  Kt»p*  <■" 
the  city  did  idl  the  express  business  that  was  dfme  then,  Mdii»«*l 
ing  money  batrk  aud  forth  to  the  banks,  a»d  all  Iliat  thr  iiprew  "•f 
nies  do  now,  and  they  distributed  ttie  puiwr.*,  Siv. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  anything  about  the  cost  of  travel  t 
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COST   OP  TRAVEL. 

•  The  stage  fare  from  here  to  Concord  was  $3.    They  woald  charge 

B  cents  a  meal  then  in  traveling  through  the  country.    If  a  man 

ped  to  get  his  dinner  or  breakfast  he  paid  25  cents  a  meal  asiially, 

Iher  a  teamster  or  a  traveler.    They  had  what  we  called  ^'  stage 

ms"  then,  that  nsed  to  charge  37^  cents  a  meal. 

,  Ton  may  state  how  long  you  remained  here. — A.  I  went  away  in 

101  of  1828. 

,  Where  did  you  go  tof — A.  To  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio. 

METHODS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  1828. 

i  How  did  you  get  there  t — A.  Went  to  Providence  by  stage,  and 
York  by  steamboat,  then  up  the  North  River  to  Albany,  then 
canal  to  Buffalo  (the  canal  had  been  only  one  year  completed) ; 
Buffalo  there  was  an  old  boat  then  run  to  Dunkirk  ^45  miles),  and 
ited  three  or  four  days  for  the  wind  to  go  down,  ana  then  we  went 

IdBhlo,  Hud  from  there  we  got  along  by  stage. 

^o  AshUibula  County  t — A.  Yes. 

I  Bow  long  did  it  take  to  make  the  entire  trip  t — A.  Sixteen  days. 

PTrom  Boston  t— A.  Yes, 

\To  what  place  in  that  county  did  you  go  f — A.  To  Ashtabula. 

cThat  was  the  county  seat  t — A.  Yes.    I  went  there  with  another 

pame<l  Nathaniel  Pease,  and  erected  a  small  slaughter-house,  and 

lencfHl  buying  cattle  and  hogs  to  pack  for  the  Eastern  market. 

r   BEOnmiNa  of  THB  PORK-PAOKINa  nn>U8TRY  IN  OHIO. 

) 

WhB,t  was  the  condition  of  the  cattle  or  hog  trade  at  that  timet — 
ITS  was  the  first  business  that  I  know  of  being  commenced.  There 
|een  no  market  before  for  hogs  or  cattle.  The  man  that  I  went  to 
^for  carried  out  $7,000  of  ^>ston  money,  and  did  not  find  cattle 
|Dg8  enough  in  that  region  to  use  up  all  his  $7,000,  and  he  carried 
E  part  of  the  money  the  next  season  that  he  had  taken  out.  He 
kt  soaie  horses  with  it,  however.  Those  were  the  first  ))roviRions 
iknow  of  t)eing  at  the  west  end  of  New  York  and  Erie  Canal. 
Id  then  had  3,000  inhabitants.    > 

WhAt  made  you  think  that  this  that  you  did  was  the  first  of  that 
J08  that  was  ever  done  f — A.  Because  I  never  heard  of  any  other, 
tt  was  so  understood  at  the  time  there,  was  itt — A.  Oh,  yes;  there 
len  nonti  done  on  Lake  Erie. 

Chose,  then,  were  the  first  provinions  ever  shipped  from  the  West 
Eastern  market! — A.  Salt  provisions,  yes.  They  Ii.hI  8hipi>ed 
^ndnnati  down  the  Mississippi  River,  and  brought  it  around 
ty.  Cincinnati  had  14,000  inhabitants  wben  I  first  went  VWst. 
lod  had  no  harbor  at  all,  and  Detroit  was  a  mere  Indian  trading 

EXPORTATION  OP  SHEEP'S  PELTS. 

fhat  year  was  thist — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  oight; 
^y-five  years  ago.  In  about  1829  there  was  no  duty  on  sImh^p's 
Hit  there  was  a  large  duty  on  wool,  so  we  killed  hnndn»ds  of 
ids  of  sheep  throughout  the  country  and  shipfKul  the  \>e\ts  to 
.  I  killed  thousand  then*  for  other  men.  However,  they  very 
It  a  iaty  on  pelts,  and  settled  tbat. 


Q.  They  pxplwled  tbat  YaDkt«  trick  right  awaj',  did  lliey  f^A. 
Land  wn«  worth  $'-i  nn  acre  betweeo  Entj  aod  Cleveland,  along  the 
Hbore.    That  was  the  regalar  price. 

Q.  That  wa8  wild  land  f — A.  Yes.  Etoiicration  bad  jast  began  ti 
in  then,  to  what  wo  called  the  West«m  Beserve. 

Q.  Do  jou  remember  what  you  had  to  pay  for  animals  f — A.  We 
t2J»>  for  beef. 

Q.  A  hundred  pounds  T — A.  A  hundred  pounds,  dressed ;  ftod  ■ 
t3  for  oxen,  and  &0111  75  cents  tu  $1  for  sfaeep. 

Q.  Dressed! — A.  ^o;  8heepby  the  head;  they  dre-ssed  it  Ibeane 
The  pelts  wei*  then  worth  more  tbau  we  paid  for  the  sheep. 

Q.  That  is,  yoo  could  sell  them  for  more  than  you  paid  fa 
aheepf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  buying  a  sheep  you  paid  more  for  the  pelt  titan  iM 
nicatt — A.  Well,  the  pelt  was  all  there  waa,  except  what  tallov  t 
■would  be. 

UUITOK  AS  FOOD  FOB  HOGS. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  meatt— A.  We  boiled  it  and  M 
the  bogs. 

Q.  You  fed  the  hogs  on  mutton  1 — A.  Tea,  we  fud  the  hogs  Mi  1 
ton,  and  it  made  pretty  good  pork,  too. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  animals  being  fed  now  on  olher  aoimal*  t- 
Xo.  At  thnt  time  hogs  nsed  to  be  fed  on  offal,  bnt  IhiTV  an*  oa" 
tiliztng  establishments  that  take  all  the  offal. 

Q.  But  now  the  mutton  in  worth  more  for  human  bcinni  b>  flU  t 
it  is  to  give  to  hogs ! — A.  Yes ;  but  still  it  would  not  be  if  tht?  ki 
more  of  it  than  the  hnman  beings  conid  possibly  tMl. 

PRICES    OP   PRODOCTS  IN    OHIO    FROM    I82S   TO    1834- 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  about  the  price  of  grain  tltenf- 
Oats  in  Uhio  were  worth  from  10  to  12  cents  a  boshel;  wheat,  25m 
and  com  about  a  shilling. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  anything  more  aboat  the  condition  of  the  ei 
try! — A.  Well,  the  conutry  improved  very  fast. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  wages  paid  to  people  then  t — A.  We  ] 
(10  a  month  in  "  dicker,"  a«  we  called  it ;  not  mnch  money — in  <M 
hogs,  sheep,  &c.  You  see  there  was  not  much  money  in  Ohio,  bat  I 
country  improved  very  fast  after  the  canal  was  bnilt  in  1836. 
Western  Reserve  put  right  ahead  then,  so  that  five  yean  mtlti  t 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  stock  for  sale. 

Q.  Did  prices  improve  ! — A.  Yes,  prices  improved.  Beef  wh  n 
$3  to  $3.50  a  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  remain  there! — A.  From  1828  to  tbe  wiotti 
1833  and  1834. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  go  then  I — A.  To  Chicago. 

OHIOAOO  FIFTY  TBAJIS  AOO. 

Q.  In  what  condition  was  Chicago  then! — A.  Chicago  ths  h 
about  300  inhabitants,  liesides  Fort  Dearborn  (which  had  eighty  soUia 
and  their  officers,  making  it  amount  to  aboat  a  handred).  Iben  * 
no  business  done  in  the  winter.  Provisions  were  all  taken  tnm  Ob 
for  them  to  live  on. 

Q.  Wliat  made  you  go  there!— A.  Well,  I  heard  of  it,  and  lookrfl 
it  and  saw  that  it  was  a  good  point.    I  had  faith  in  the  gnirth  of  t 
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lutrjf  and  went  there  to  open  a  market.    There  was  no  slaughter- 

nae  there— no  place  to  kill  a  beef,  and  for  sixty  days  I  led  the  cattle 

t  to  an  old  elm  tree  that  stood  on  Monroe  street,  about  where  the 

1^  house  is,  and  there  I  took  a  tackle  and  swung  them  up  on  the  elm 

et  killing  them. 

!•  Wbat  animals  did  you  killf — A.  Beef  principally;  there  was  not 

fthing  else  there  to  kill  the  first  little  while  that  I  was  there.    They 

I  banlly  any  sheep. 

|.  Were  there  any  hogsf — A.  Very  few  hogs.    The  hogs  had  all  to 

Strom  Wabash  ^150  miles  down.    1  went  into  that  business  after- 
8.  and  went  down  to  Wabash  and  drove  them  up. 
!•  You  killed  those  animals  to  ship  to  the  East  T — A.  No,  I  killed 
ie  fbr  the  local  market — as  much  beef  each  day  as  was  needed  for 
le  consumption. 
|f»  Did  you  commence  the  meat  business  there  f — A.  Tes,  sir. 

lEOINNING  OF  THE  CATTLE  AND  HOG  INDUSTRY  IN  GHIOAOO. 

\^  You  were  the  first  one  that  established  it  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Tell  us  something  of  its  development  afterward. — A.   Chicago 

W  very  fast,  and  in  1835  there  must  have  been  2,500  people  there. 

ithen  went  down  to  the  Wabash  country,  as  we  called  it,  and  bought 

^  and  hogs  and  drove  them  up  tor  market.    We  did  not  ship  them 

L    In  18^  they  commenced  building  the  canal,  and  in  that  year  I 

ped  6,0(N)  hogs  there,  mostly  for  home  consumption.    They  wen^ 

Aing  tbe  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  then,  and  the  contractors,  in 

fund  1838,  took  the  pork  for  their  men.    The  State  failed  to  pay  in 

P39,  and  work  on  the  canal  was  stopped.    State  bonds  went  down 

I  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  State  issued  what  was  called  canal 

|L  to  pay  the  contractors  what  they  owed  them  for  work  that  tboy 

aone.    That  was  afterwards  all  redeemed,  dollar  for  dollar.    In  1830 

^d  town  of  Chicago  was  sold.    The  Government  gave  the  State  of 

jDis  every  alternate  section  for  15  miles  wide  to  ai<l  in  building  the 

|1  from  Chicago  to  the  Illinois  River — Peru,  I  think,  is  at  the  end 

It  canal—and  one  section  of  that  canal  was  right  in  the  heart  of  old 

pgo.    It  was  sold  in  June,  1830,  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  a  quar- 

lown  and  the  balance  in  one,  two,  and  three  years,  and  I  think  there 

but  one  man  in  the  city  that  made  his  second  payment;  that  was 

» W.  Peck.   The  thing  all  burst  up,  and  there  was  but  that  one  man 

I  his  second  payment.    They  had  all  paid  one-quarter  down  and 

I  notes,  at  interest,  for  the  rest.    I  did  so  myself,  and  so  did  oth« 

bat  only  one  man  made  the  second  payment. 

Why  so  f^  A.  Because  everybody  burst  up — the  banks  and  every* 

else  went  up. 

Wbat  became  of  the  canal  t — A.  The  canal  went  along  for  awhile, 
racts  were  entered  into  by  the  State,  and  work  went  along  until 
the  State  trying  in  every  way  to  pay,  and  al>out  that  time  they 
led.  There  was  an  appropriation  of  (4,0(K),0<K)  nia<le  by  the  State, 
tem<il  improvements,  but  when  the  canal  and  railroad  were  partly 
it  all  burst  up,  and  these  improvements  were  not  again  begun  until 
;  1847  or  1848. 

NECESSITY  FOR  A  BANKRUPTCY  ACT  IN   1842. 

What  was  the  condition  of  tln^  jw^ople  around  thorti  then;  how 
they  clad  and  how  were  they  boused,  and  what  was  the  condition 
ir  wages  f— A.  Well,  trom  \s'3ii  to  1842,  when  the  United  States 
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bniiknitit  livw  was  [)a.'<se>(l,  tbere  was  no  ro-Rponsihilitjf.  So  nun 
aoyttiitig,  hardly,  timt  he  could  call  his  own  at  the  time  th«  bw 
passed  in  1841!. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  bankrnpt  act  was  neceiwary , do  jroa  I— A. 
yea ;  Uiey  duvit  would  have  started  in  the  world  if  )t  bad  t»t  beti 
that. 

Q.  Diiring  that  time  how  were  prices  t 

PBICES  IN  OHIOAOO   FROM   lt«.S  TO   lft47. 

A.  In  1838  I  paid  $6  a  hundred  poniidH  for  pork  in  Chi<Af^  In  U( 
with  the  view  of  fluishiog  the  csiutil  nest  summer,  I  boiif^ht  |KiriEfi>r'' 
tbut  ia  to  say,  I  paid  $2  fur  all  i*ork  tliat  wcigbMl  200,  ami  for  «lt 
that  did  not  weigh  liOO  Ipaii)  |I.5lt  a  hnn<tred.  I  bought  bevf  tber 
barreling;  in  1843  and  ISH  for  9^  u  hundred,  for  the  fore  qnarttTR  tli_ 
beef,  if  the  ox  weighed  COOpouudH,  and  tl.5U  [>crbundn>d  pounds  if 
fell  under  it.    That  i«  the  lowest  price  i  ever  heard  of  ilsbeinsdaWr 

Q.  That  was  owing  to  the  comlition  of  cretlU  mid  of  the  cumnejr! 
A.  Yes,  and  then  there  van  more  of  thisntulTmtsMl  than  wMneHd' 
to  about  1816  or  1847,  when  the  famine  in  Ireland  eleam-d  oat  Umi 
altnoRt  entirely.  Wheat  wba  worth  -ii  eenU  a  btishel  Id  1844  tn  CUn 
Produce  commenced  risine  from  that  timei  and  yon  might  «y  \mi 
on  rising  since.  tJattle  and  pork  rose  a  good  deal  Crom  »  tmall  p^^ 
until  in  185Ucattle  were  worth44  to95ahuudFedpoand8,aa<lbnB* 
worth  the  same.  There  hsut  been  a  steady  iDcreaiw  each  year.  I* 
money,  for  the  reason  that  everything  wm  goinj;  up. 

Q.  That  ramies  down  to  when  t— A.  From  1844  to  ISSO. 

Q.  You  atiU  remained  at  Chicago  T — A.  Yea. 

Q.  I  suppose  Chicago  was  developing  all  the  timet — A.  Yia. 

y.  Do  you  reeolleet  about  the  prices  (»f  wheat  orc«m  in  tho«e4tj^*- 
A.  In  1848  ajrn  was  worth  2^  e«rnts  a  bushel. 

if.  Tiial  is,  at  Chicago  T — A.  Ves.  Freight  then  was  an  hiiiii  «»  < 
cents  a  hUKhel  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  And  from  Buffalo  on  to  Boston,  what  was  it?.— A.  I  do  not  ton 
whiit  freight  was  to  Boston  then.  I  staid  in  that  provtsioa  boBse* 
nulil  I  killeii  one  hundred  and  eighty-flvr  hea<l  of  large  eattle,  smltn 
bnndreil  ho^'s  for  a  day's  work ;  and  that  is  not,  eompamtively  ^^* 
ing,  inort'  than  a  teaspoonful  to  what  they  have  come  to  stniw  I  krJI  (k 
business. 

BENEFIT  TO  CHlOaOO   OF  THE  "  BELIEF  LAW." 

Chicago  had  no  start,  no  life,  until  the  letrislaliitv  |>ii«sed  what  n 
oalletl  the  relief  law;  that  is,  they  give  ns  as  inneh  of  the  h»nd *•• 
bad  paid  for.  If  a  man  had  bought  four  tots  and  inaid  the  fhU  nlM^ 
one  the  relief  law  gave  us  one  lot,  and  then  gave  ua  op  o«rt>ot».  tW 
■was  the  first  sign  of  life  after  the  break-up  In  Chicugo.  Tb«t,jw** 
a  man  who  was  cleared  through  bankruptcy,  if  he  awihl  nusr  »lj» 
hundred  dolhirs  had  credit;  but  up  to  that  time,  when  we  wmhO* 
debt,  nobody  would  trust  his  brother.  In  1861  and  18."t2 1  sjfur  nwrf^ 
my  time  in  northern  New  York  and  Vermont.  In  January,  1851. 1  v- 
ceived  an  aiipoinlment  as  agent  for  the  "Ogdensburi;  and  Lifci-Ch* 
plain,"  and  "  Burlington  and  Rutland  Ktiilroadtt."  My  Imwiiiew  *vm 
procure  freight  and  ptwsengera  from  the  Wiitt  over  the-*'-  majls  h<^ 
Boston  market.  In  the  fall  of  18Ji(l  I  Hhip|)cd  a  proiwllor  l<n<t«f  ii>^ 
3,000  barrels  of  provisions  to  Ogdensburg,  whieh  wttre  stotvd  tltunsl 
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oad  was  completed  in  Jannary,  1851.  I  bought  7,000  kegs  of 
Uie  '*  Keysville  Iron  Works,"  on  Lake  Champlain,  as  return 
OT  Chicago.  Nails  were  worth  only  I2.87J  per  hnndred,  but 
be  next  six  months  they  rose  to  $4  per  hundred.  These  north- 
oads  were  not  successful  in  getting  much  business  for  the  east- 
Lets  for  a  few  years,  as  they  could  not  compete  with  the  New 
Dtral  liailroad  and  the  Erie  Canal. 

Mn  Chicago  where  did  yon  go  t — A.  I  went  flrom  Chicago  to 
irt,  Iowa,  in  1852.    I  was  there  two  years, 
lyou  follow  the  same  business  there t — A.  No;  I  was  in  the 
Biness  there. 

PRIOB  OP  PROVISIONS  IN  IOWA  IN   1862. 

W  were  the  prices  of  provisions  there  t — A.  Well,  hogs  were 

Aral  in  Davenport,  in  1852. 

hat  are  they  worth  now  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  they  are  worth 

liey  vary.    They  have  been  as  high  as  8,  10,  and  12  cents  a 

|K>ugh  they  are  down  no*v,  I  believe. 

I  do  not  know  the  price  of  other  kinds  of  meat — beef  and  mut- 

^vt^nport  at  that  time,  do  you  t — A.  No. 

are  in  the  grain  business  mostly  ? — A.  Yes. 
[you  recollect  about  the  prices  of  grain  there? — A.  Com  was 
Ito  25  cents  a  bushel ;  wheat,  from  40  to  50  cents ;  oats,  about 

lyou  ship  to  the  Eastf — A.  I  did,  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo.  I 
■lip  much  from  Davenport. 

INVENTION   OP  KILN  DRYING  POR  M£AL. 

I  went  into  the  grain  drying  business,  making  kiln-drie^l 
le  West  India  Islands,  from  a  process  of  my  own  invention, 
barrels  of  kiln-dried  meal  a  day,  and  ship(>e<l  it  to  the  West 
Is. 

sort  of  market  did  you  get  for  it  ? — A.  A  verj*  fair  market, 
in  the  West  India  Islands  ate  it. 
tjon  ship  it  down  the  Mississippi  f — A.  Some  of  it,  but  most 
ij*  of  New  York.     I  made  money  the  last  year  that  1  sent 
meal  there,  by  my  own  process, 
invention  still  in  use  t — A.  Yes ;  much  of  the  article  is  put 
the  European  markets  under  my  same  brand,  **  Mersh's 
d  Meal."    I  have  five  patents  for  drying  gniin.    Then*  is 
of  this  kind  made  as  there  used  to  l>e,  because  farmers  take 
Irown  corn  now,  and  if  the  corn  begins  to  heat  they  will  put 
When  I  began  it  they  would  put  it  in  their  wan^housi^  and 
(there  awhile,  and  it  wotild  heat. 
Davenport  where  did  you  go! — A.  I  went  to  Chicago.     I 
ly  move  to  Davenport, 
^went  back,  then,  to  Chiciigo.     How  long  did  yon   n^uiain 
I  remained  in  Chicago  until  1855 — all  the  time, 
was  no  special  change  in  the  ex)ndition  of  things  in  C'liiea^o, 
during  that  time,  that  you  nMnenilH»r  T — A.  No. 

did  you  go  next  f — A.  To  Jainaie4i  FMain,  near  Boston. 
rou  went  from  Jamaica  Plain  to  Littleton  t — A.  Yes. 
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ni3T0«T   OF   TUK  MOUNT   WASHINGTON   BATLROAD. 

Q.  1  wish  yon  woiiUJ  give  a»  some  iicc^mnt  of  the  inrrDtkin  udo 
Btru(!tiou  ut' the  Mount  A^'usliington  Railroad  t — A.  1  gut  toy  Ami 
from  tlitf  Sttttu  in  l^iM,  for  a  nutroad  up  Mouut  WuKliiugton  aod 
foycUe.  Nobody  bdit-ved  in  it,  and  it  created  ()uitt>  u  bun)  oTIm 
ter  wbi-n  tljo  man  in  t lie  legislature  read  the  bill  lor  ii  cfaaitn-  i 
otber  iDHiiiber  jtinipiHl  up  and  move<t  to  a<ld  to  it,  '■  a  railroAii  tn 
moon."  I  did  nul.  (■onimeuce  the  milroad  tmtjl  18CC;  wo  wen  th 
yeHrs  building  it.  The  railroad  now  pays  10  per  ceut.  diviilviul*  « 
Ktock,  tind  during  the  summer  of  1S82  it  carried  ap  eleven  tbooa 
people. 

Q.  You  never  proposed  to  build  it  as  far  as  the  tnoon,  yonnelTI- 
Ku ;  1  did  not  proiiose  goiog  any  farther  than  I  conid  And  a  fouiUtl 

Q.  Yon  calculated  to  keep  jour  heiut  level  all  the  tituo  T — A.  Tck 
have  got  a  little  book  coutainrng  scraps  of  all  the  editorials  thai  « 
written  upon  it  for  sevttu  or  eight  years,  and  yon  would  Iwifdi  if  I 
were  to  read  Bouie  of  those  editorials. 

Q.  Theeditorsarenotalwaysright,  then  f — A.  Well,  ihraelitvrb 
written  since  the  road  was  baUt. 

Q.  After  yon  had  got  to  runiiiug  itT — A.  Yes;  since  it  stottnl.! 
after  we  had  got  two-thirds  the  way  np,  aud  so  on, 

Q.  TTow  came  you  to  hnild  that  railroad ;  what  put  the  ides  ialoj' 
niiud  t — A.  Well,  I  built  it  for  pastime,  and  to  euro  tb^  dyspepsia.  ■ 
thau  anything  else.  I  retired  from  business  in  1^'Vi,  and  ahcrfir 
for  a  few  ,\ean*  doing  uothiog  I  had  the  dyspepsia  very  boilly, mhI i 
compelled  to  do  something  to  save  my  health.  I  ;;ot  this  idea  into 
head  and  worked  upon  it,  and  bnilt  different  motli-ln  of  it  until  1  ««l 
it  oat.  It  was  ridiculed  a  great  deal  and  langhe4l  at,  but  it  eond 
dyspepsia. 

Q.  And  yon  ii.iul  y.-iir  fiiTriily  have  li.'.-ii  IVi.liy.iI.^;  ib.-  ,-m-.-i^  -i  ' 
idcaeversinct^',  and  you  havemadeqniteafortttnehy  it^  baveyoaiMt 
A.  Well,  I  have  done  pretty  well.  It  is  paying  pretty  well  no*, 
has  been  a  good  thing  for  my  native  State,  and  brings  a  good  m 
people  into  the  tState. 

RKHINISCENCES  OP  EARLT  TIMES  IN  HXIKOIB. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  incidents  tbnt  would  illa»tra»  i 
diftterence  between  tbose  early  times  and  the  present  time!— A- T 
people  who  at  lir.st  settled  the  northern  pnrt  of  Illinois  genenJlj  F 
up  rough  boJirda  for  the  first  building,  with  one  or  two  rooms,  and  tfc 
did  not  fence  in  their  fields  at  all,  because  there  were  not  cattle  «immi 
to  do  any  barm.  The  cattle  ran  at  large.  Up  to  about  183",  Ita 
butter,  cheese,  and  so  on,  were  all  shipp^  ftom  the  liurt — ftwn  01 
In  1837  the  tide  turned.  I  never  knew  of  but  one  bear  in  lUiuoii.  ' 
certainly  killed  one  bear,  in  the  summer  of  1834,  in  the  woods,  ita 
threo-qna  Iters  of  a  mile  south  of  Chicago.  Where  he  Ciimefimn  li» 
know.  We  ccrtJiinly  killed  him  and  cooked  him.  I  never  heard  rfi 
other  bear  being  killed  there.  When  he  was  kille<l  wedidalltheboM 
due  to  such  a  liigli  ilignitiirj-.  Wo  had  him  taken  by  pall-bearers,  a 
lie  was  carried  into  town  and  dressed,  and  cooked  in  a  big  ovM,i 
the  whole  town  caTrie  together  lo  eat  beacmeat, 

Q.  That  w;i><  in  I8:t4f— A.  In  the  summer  of  1834.  Cbampagwtk 
in  Chicago  wiisiiliiiosi  as  plenty  as  water.  They  drank  it  freely  oort 
occasion.  We  drank  champagne  at  the  bear  dinner,  and  bad  ^pfd 
and  toasts,  and  eulogized  on  the  growth  of  our  ooootry,  and  moti 
to  moke  a  great  counlrf  of  it. 
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• 

That  Bame  spirit  was  in  Chica^  then  that  is  there  now  f — A.  That 
I  spirit  was  in  Chicago  that  is  there  now,  and  has  been  since  I  went 
.  I  think  Chicago  will  be  the  biggest  city  on  the  Continent  within 
y  yeairs.  There  is  plenty  of  room  to  grow  there,  while  there  is  not 
1  room  in  New  York.  Chicago  is  in  reality  a  forced  point.  All  of 
xmntry  north  of  the  sontheni  bend  of  Lake  Michigan  has  to  bend 
B  aronnd  Chicago,  and  that  makes  a  forced  point  of  it.    If  you  conld 

Kthe  lake  at  Milwaukee,  or  Oreen  Bay,  or  Mackinaw,  it  would  be 
nt,  but  now  che  whole  Korthwest,  in  onler  to  come  East,  has  to 
i  through  Chicago.  That  is  why  I  call  it  a  forced  point.  There 
but  one  mail  a  week  to  Chicago  when  I  first  went  there,  and  that 
by  stage  from  the  East. 

Do  you  mean  that  a  mail  came*  in  but  once  a  week  and  a  mail  went 
put  once  a  week  f — A.  Yes. 
How  much  was  postage  on  a  letter  then  f — ^A.  Twenty-five  cents  a 

^ 

!  At  what  time  was  it  that  you  went  to  Chicagof — A.  In  the  winter 

fS4.    I  do  not  know  of  more  than  two  men  alive  now  that  were  in 

Igo  at  the  time  I  went  there.    One  of  them  is  J.  K.  Botslbnl,  a 

vare  merchant,  and  the  other,  Philo  Carpenter,  quite  a  wealthy  man, 

%  West  side. 

Where  are  they  nowf — A.  Those  two  are  in  Chicago.    There  may 

been  other  men  around  the  country  there,  but  those  are  the  only 

bat  I  know  of  that  are  living  there  who  were  there  at  the  time  1 

ttiere.    A  great  many  came  in  in  the  summer  of  1834.    We  had 

Idian  payments  after  I  went  there.    I  had  a  contract  from  the 

(nment  to  feed  the  Indians  in  1835  and  in  1836. 

Were  there  any  Indians  there f — A.  Oh,  yes;  some  6,000 of  them 

the  time  of  che  Black  Hawk  war.    That  was  in  1832. 

Where  were  they  f — A.  Out  on  the  Black  Hawk  Reservation,  I 

e.    They  made  a  treaty,  as  usual,  by  which  they  were  to  have  so 

Srovisions,  &c.,  and  they  came  to  Chicago  to  get  their  payments, 
ow  long  were  the  Indians  about  there  after  you  went  fo  Chi- 
— A.  There  were  many  of  them  there  for  about  two  years — I  guess 
yre  than  that — until  after  they  got  the  last  payment.  The  Black 
war,  as  I  have  said,  was  in  1832. 

B  FntST  PASSENQEB  BAILBOAD   IN  THE   imiTED  STATES. 

railroad  was  partially  completed  from  Albany  to  Schene<*t4uly  in 

I  rode  over  it  immediately  after  it  was  done.     We  went  up  a  half 

oat  of  Albany  by  an  endless  chain  and  then  went  level  acniss  to 

letady,  about  16  miles ;  then  we  supposed  we  had  to  run  exactly 

ad  straight;  we  went  across  16  miles  and  went  down  again  with 

lees  chain  to  Schenectady.    That  was  the  first  passenger  road 

United  State,  built  in  1832,  the  cholera  season. 

hat  was  before  the  Boston  and  Lowell  road  was  built  f — A.  Oh, 

was  the  first  passenger  road  that  was  done. 

OQ  rode  over  that  road  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  lemember  that  the  engine 

smokestack  at  all,  and  the  water  for  the  engine  was  carricnl  in 

,    Cars  hung  on  leather  th<»rough  bniren,  with  w^ats  facing  each 

6w  fast  would  you  get  along  f — A.  Sixteen  miles  an  hour.     W© 
to  trip  in  one  hour  and  it  was  16  miles. 
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Q.  That  was  good  speed,  I  Bupijose,  cvcrytliing  ooosidfTedl — A.  0 
yew. 

Q.  now  many  passengers  were  there  iti  a  coach  T — A.  About  uitai 

Q.  And  bow  many  ix)ache«  in  a  train  f — A.  About  tbnn  at  tlie  tioi 
went;  that  would  be  forty-eigbt  pasaongera. 

Q.  How  maay  batos  a  day  T — A.  1  gness  onl.t'  one,  that  no  id  la 
ueeMon  with  the  Stage,  thougb  poMt«ibly  Ibere  niigbt  have  bn-n  H 
There  were  tben  do  ebeuks  for  baggage  or  aaythiDg  irt'  ibat  aorL  En 
uiau  had  to  claim  his  own  baggage. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  what  you  had  to  pay  for  fare  1 — A.  It  wu  iht 
the  Maine  as  stuge  fare ;  I  tbhik  4  cents  a  mile.  1  rUGoIluct  oow,  it  • 
half  a  dollar  for  IG  miles. 

Q.  That  would  be  abont  3  cents  a  mile  1 — A.  YtM. 

THE   PtJBCHASlNO  POWBB   OP  MONEY  IN  EAKLY   TUIBS. 

Q.  In  those  days  a  dollar  would  bay  more  than  tt  will  uov,  in  mimt 
would  it  not ! — A.  Oh,  yes.  In  those  days  they  charged  25  onB 
meal  at  the  hotels  all  along  the  ronte  where,  you  stopped  orvr  oi^iL 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  lodging  was  T — ^A.  Ko,  I  do  not.  It  ■ 
abont  a  dollar  a  day,  I  suppose,  altogether. 

Q.  ^ow.  Caking  into  acconnt  the  condition  of  working  peoplrthl 
bow  would  it  compare  with  their  condition  at  tbie  timti  t — A.  Tw«lri 
iug  iieople  then  had  but  very  little  money.  It  wouUl  be  aingiktj 
And  a  man  with  a  dollar  or  two  in  his  pocket.  Very  fvw  torn  9m 
ha\'e  aH  much  as  $2  in  his  pocket. 

Q.  That  w;is  about  when! — A.  Away  back  in  l>^t. 

Q.  And,  I  suppose,  it  woald  be  tbe  same  clear  book  to  wlm  ji 
were  a  boy  ! — A.  Yes,  and  more  so.  Aft«r  the  wur  of  I-^U!  moMf  ii 
very  scarce. 

WHAT  AMODMT  WAS  C0N8IDEBED  "WKAI-TH." 

Q.  How  much  would  you  aay  that  a  fore-banded  mao  voold  bevort 
up  in  Gampton  when  yon  were  a'  boy  1— A.  A  man  that  bad  ft  tei 
worth  $1,500  or  $2,U00  at  that  time  was  considered  "A,  No.  1."  Cotw 
Holmes,  the  richest  man  in  town,  was  worth  some  94,000  or  #5,OO0l 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  large  a  farm  he  had  f — A.  He  had  llv«  bM 
and  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  from  his  place  to  what  was  callol  tk 
old  part  of  the  town, 

Q.  That  was  bow  far  from  Campton  Hill  1— A.  It  waa  ntar  bytti 
church. 

Q.  How  far  from  your  house  1 — A.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  CampM 
Hollow,  OD  tbe  road  coming  east,  instead  of  going  up  straight  UuM^ 
the  town. 

LABOB  FAMILIES  IN   OLDKN  TtBCSS. 

Q.  Families  were  much  more  numeroas  tben  than  now,  were  iM 
nott — A.  Tes.  The  first  eighty-six  families  that  settled  in  CaapW 
N.  H.,  had  on  an  average  eight  and  oiie-balf  children  to  the  bmily.  m 
is  worth  remembering. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  large  tbe  largest  fomiliea  weiet— A.  TM 
were  seventeen.  Our  family  had  eleven,  and  an  nncle  of  mioB  td 
nine,  and  tliey  are  all  gone  but  me.  ■ 

Q.  How  about  the  stock  of  these  old  families  T  Is  that  dtsappMdi| 
from  New  England  towns — take  Campton  for  example  I 
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OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  FAMILIES  PASSING  AWAY. 

Yes,  the  old  stock  is  all  gone.  The  people  that  remain  theie  are 
f  people  that  have  moved  in.  All  the  enten>ri8ing  and  wealthy 
68  have  died  out  or  have  gone  away ;  none  of  them  are  left. 
How  is  that  generally  with  reference  to  the  rural  towns  of  Now 
mdj  as  you  have  obser\*od  them  f — A.  That  is  the  case  with  most 
Kew  England  people.  All  the  old  families  have  either  died  out 
le  away. 

Bow  about  their  emigrating  f — A.  A  great  many  of  them  have 
Ried  to  the  West.    You  will  find  New  Hampshire  people  wherever 

Ofaicago  is  in  Cook  County  f — A.  Yes. 

Bovf  came  Cook  County  by  its  name  f — A.  I  don't  know  how  that  is. 

I  Chairman.  I  have  understood  that  it  was  called  after  a  Camp- 

Witness.  They  have  a  town  now  about  40  miles  from  Chicago 
y  call  Campton.  The  great  inventor  of  the  cork  leg  is  a  Camp- 
,  and  he  had  a  contract  for  two  thousand  cork  legs  alter  the  war. 

plHB  CONDITION  OF  THE  LABORING  CLASSES  IMPROVED. 

It  take  the  condition  of  the  laboring  population  in  the  country 

ly^  I  understand  you  to  say  it  is  very  greatly  improved  over  what 

those  early  times f — A.  Oh,  yes;  people  live  very  easily  now, 

itively. 

^bat  do  you  think  of  the  effect  of  invention,  and  of  what  we  cull 

mug  machinery,  on  the  condition  of  people  of  small  means  f 

j  BENEFICENT  EFFECT  OF  INVENTIONS. 

I  has  made  this  improvement :   A  man  can  live  as  well  now  on 
^e,  or  six  hours'  work  a  day  as  he  could  on  twelve  hours'  work 
^  was  a  boy,  and  can  take  as  much  comfort  &om  his  life,  and 
imself  as  well. 

m  you  do  not  decry  labor-saving  machiberyt — A.  Oh,  no;  it 
a  great  thing. 

iKAN.  You  had  started  to  say  something  about  tht>  first 
ioth  that  came  into  Campton ;  won't  you  state  that  now  f 
I^ITNESS.  That  was  about  1816. 

COTTON  CLOTH  WORTH  25  CENTS  A  YARD  IN  1816. 

liat  was  cotton  cloth  worth  then  f— A.   Twenty-five  cents  a 

»you  remember  about  its  price  along  after  thatf — A.  No;  1 

KteU. 

tt  you  recollect  that  it  began  at  25  cents  a  yard  f — A.  Yes. 

Iiere  did  it  come  from  f — ^A.  I  don't  know ;  Lowell,  I  suppose. 

it  was  before  they  began  manufacturing  in  this  country,  was 

^A.  I  guess  it  was. 

Iiust  have  b^n  imported,  then  f — A.  Well,  in  1823,  in  Lowell, 

I  begun  the  foundation  for  the  second  factory  there.    I  was 

in  and  stayed  over  night. 

It  cloth  may  possibly  have  been  made  in  Lowell,  then,  may  it 

\  It  may  possibly  have  been. 
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COTTON  CLOTH  WOBTH  8  CENTS  A  TABD  DT  188S. 

Q.  That  same  cloth  is  worth  how  maoh  now,  doyoa  sappoaet— A. 
Aboat  8  cents. 

Q.  Was  the  dotii  any  better  in  qoality  tihen  than  now,  do  yoa  think  t— 
A.  I  rather  think  it  was  heavier.    It  was  not  as  fine. 

Q.  It  wonid  not  be  caUed  as  nice  cloth  f— A.  No ;  it  wcmid  not  be 
called  as  nice  cloth. 

Q.  Do  joa  recollect  anything  of  the  operatives  of  those  early  days— 
at  the  commencement  of  the  cotton  mana&ctnre  t— A*  Yes.  The  Yankee 
girls  all  went  froin  onr  coontry  to  the  &ctories,  for  woik,  as  soon  ss 
they  conld  get  a  chance  to  work  in  the  mills,  and  labor  then  went  op 
at  home  so  tiiat  yon  conld  not  hire  a  girl  short  of  $1  or  $li{0  a  week. 

TBACHBBS  AND  THSm  WAOBS  IN  BABLT  DATS. 

Q.  How  was  it  abont  the  teachers  in  those  days  in  the  common 
schools ;  were  th^  men  or  women  f — ^A.  We  nsed  generally  to  have  a 
man  three  months  in  winter.    In  the  summer  we  had  women  altogether. 

Q.  Bnt  yon  were  a  boy  and  did  not  get  mnch  chance  to  go  to  sohod 
in  the  summer  time  f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  female  wages  were— what th^  paid  the  ^  schod- 
marm"! — ^A.  My  recollection  is,  that  they  paid  them  aboat  $1.26  i 
week. 

Q.  And  boarded  them  f — ^A.  And  boarded  them.  The  winter  teachen 
were  paid  as  high  as  $8  to  $10  a  month.    I  recollect  that  distinctly. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  those  days  about  the  cultivation  of  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumentals  amun^  the  country  people  f — ^A.  WeU,  we  had 
singing  schools  and  big  bass-viols  and  tuning  folrks. 

PRIMITIVE  METHODS  OF  STRIKINO  FIBE. 

There  was  no  way  of  striking  fire  since  I  can  remember,  except  with 
a  flint  and  punk.  When  I  was  a  little  boy  every  family  kept  a  little 
box  containing  a  piece  of  punk,  that  would  catch  a  spark  whfen  struck 
from  a  flint  by  a  pie^e  of  steel.  There  was  no  otiupr  way  to  strike  a 
light  at  all,  although  I  sometimes  set  tow  afire  with  a  gun.  The  first 
improvement  they  made  upon  that  was  an  invention  whereby  you  could 
insert  a  stick  into  a  bottle  and  pull  it  out,  there  being  phosphorous  or 
something  in  it  that  would  ignite.  Then  the  next  improvement  in  mak- 
ing a  fire  was  in  putting  a  stick  between  two  sand-papers,  and  drawing 
it;  and  so  it  went  on  up  to  the  time  when  matches  came.  When  I 
trained,  flintlocks  and  old  muskets  were  the  thing. 

Q.  The  percussion  cap  was  unknown  t — A.  Yes ;  the  first  I  kuew  of 
the  percussion  ca])  was  about  1830.  It  was  not  the  present  percussion 
cap  exactly,  but  was  a  little  "pill "  about  as  big  as  a  shot,  and  made  of 
this  percussion  stuff,  and  when  it  was  struck  by  the  hammer  it  would 
explode. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Q.  How  was  it  before  the  improvement  in  agricultural  implements, 
such  as  plows,  rakes,  scythes,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  t — A.  The 
scythes  were  made  thick  and  heavy.  It  was  a  good  half  day's  work, 
which  the  boys  all  dreaded,  to  grind  a  now  scythe.  The  edge  was  left 
at  about  a  thirty -second  of  an  inch  to  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
i^  boy  would  turn  a  grindstone  and  grind  it  down  sharp,  and  that  was  a 
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If  day's  work.  It  was  difflcolt  to  get  one  that  would  not  break« 
9  the  last  improvement  at  that  time  was  to  make  wooden  moold- 
covered  over  with  strips  of  iron  to  keep  them  as  mach  as  pos- 
NO  wearin^i: ;  they  had  a  wrought-iron  nose  or  ^^  point,"  as  they 
L  I  remember  when  the  first  castings  were  made.  The  sickle 
reat  tool  then ;  it  is  not  ased  now  at  all.  Reaping  then  was  a 
isiness. 

ere  cart  bodies  made  by  hand  then  by  tbe  common  mechanic f — 
I  apd  most  people  used  cart-wheels  that  had  no  iron,  with  fel- 
Pood.    A  tough  stick  of  wood  that  would  not  split  was  always 
f  that  purpose, 
kat  did  those  carts  cost,  if  you  recollect  f — ^A.  I  do  not  recol 

my  were  very  heavy,  bungling,  and  cumbersome  affairs,  I  sup 

wBl*  xes. 

mppose  the  hay-cart  was  made  then  as  now,  only  not  so  wellf— 

I  made  as  it  is  now,  only  with  the  pieces  heavier  and  bigger. 

m  heavy  and  thick,  such  as  they  use  in  the  South  now.    The 

i  weighed  four  times  as  much  as  our  present  hoe. 

(iras  heavy  and  cumbersome  f — A.  Yes;  and  a  pitch-fork  weighed 

as  much. 

they  were  really  no  better  for  use f — ^A.  Iso ;  indeed,  not  so 
[It  required  so  much  sti*ength  to  handle  them.    They  were  so 

it  it  was  as  much  as  one  could  do  to  lift  the  tool,  say  nothing 

ig  any  work  with  it. 

AND  WOMEN  STRONGER  FORMERLY  THAN  AT  PRE8ENT. 

the  men  and  women  stronger,  or  were  they  weaker  then 
are  now  t — A.  They  were  stronger.    They  could  endure  more 
they  can  now ;  a  good  deal  more,  because  they  lived  coarser, 
out  in  the  air,  and  were  much  healthier  and  stronger, 
women  too  t — A.  And  women  too. 

notwithstanding  those  hardships  and  this  rough  life,  were 

>y,  or  otherwise,  compared  with  the  way  they  seem  to  be 

Well,  I  don't  think  the  improvements  have  added  anything 

I  think  that  striving  now  to  follow  foshion  more  than  ofT 

kin  and  comfort  and  convenience  of  having  those  things. 

were  young  and  had  our  dances,  and  a  good  time  together. 

not  that  Jealousy  that  there  is  now.    It  was  then  all  ^^  Hail 

mef 

LESS  DIVISION  INTO  CLASSES  IN  THE  PAST. 

there  less  division  into  classes  than  there  seems  to  be  nowf — 
inch  less. 

have  referred  to  dances.    There  was  a  little  sport,  then,  in 
»A.  Oh,  yes.    It  was  a  common  thing  (and  I  could  men- 
instances  to  prove  it),  for  a  man  that  worked  for  a  farmer 
le  farmer's  daughter ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  girl  that 
a  man  was  just  as  likely  to  marry  his  son  as  anyb^y  else, 
a  hired  man  was  as  good  as  anybody  f — A.  Yes.    M^jor 
le  Baker  family  that  you  (the  chairman)  know  by  reputation, 
Iter  marry  a  Kenniston.    I  remember  when  the  Kenniston's 
work  for  the  Baker  family.    A  man's  credit  then  depended 
)r  he  was         or  not    When  I  was  a  boy  a  lasy  fellow  did 
Aoh  credit      i  » place. 

S— (5u 
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Q.  Credit  depended  upon  industry  t — A,  Yea,  Wenever  any  maa 
Bpoke  of  a  young  fellow  who  was  likely  to  marry  hia  daugltter  he  spoke 
of  him  as  being  an  industTiouit,  g(M>ri  fellow  for  work,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  iia  being  a  liizy  fallow  who  did  not  want  to  work.  Of  coarse  he 
did  not  want  his  girl  to  marry  a  Inzy  inan. 

Q,  flow  wii«  it  HboHt  the  girl^T — A.  Tbey  worked,  too. 

Q.  Did  the  girls  have  us  hard  a  time  as  the  boys  did! — A.  I  think  so, 
for  thoy  bad  large  families,  and  had  to  do  the  apinning  and  weaving  for 
the  family. 

Q.  Did  they  do  it  themselves,  mostly  I — A.  Yea, 

Q,  People  did  not  hire  much  holp  until  their  own  children  grew  up, 
and  so  never  hired  muehl — A,  80  never  hired  much.  I  tbink  there  was 
as  miioh  enjoyment  in  those  days  throufjhout  the  country,  and  perhaps 
more  than  there  ia  now.  We  are  more  intelligent  now,  however;  better 
edne^ted. 

PRESENT  DETBaiOBATION  IN  HOBALa  AND  BEUOION. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  tbe  people  are  any  better,  morally,  tban  tbej 
were  then  t — A.  No;  1  do  not  think  that  they  have  nearly  as  high  a 
state  of  moralA.  1  think  the  conacience  has  been  lowered  very  much 
since  my  boyish  days. 

Q.  1  ou  me»u  generally  T — A.  I  mean  generally. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  the  religious  belief  of  tbe  people  t— A.  Tbe 
religious  belief  of  the  people  has  become  nnioh  more  liberal,  less  strin- 
gent and  bigoted.  There  may  be  an  improvement  in  that  way,  but  the 
rigidness  with  which  our  forefathers  held  to  what  they  did  believe  is 
that  which  has  brought  us  where  we  are, 

Q.  Tliiit  iH  whnt  helped  us  through  the  Revolutionary  War  f — A.  Yes. 

The  Chaibuan.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  old  Cougregational 
faith  iichieved  our  independence,  and  1  think  so  uow. 

The  Witness.  To  carry  out  tliat  idea,  let  me  say  that  when  I  was  a 
boy  we  had  a  chaplain  with  ua  on  all  ''training  days;"  on  the  battle 
field  there  was  alwaya  a  chaplain  to  open  the  day  with  prayer. 

Q.  That  was  under  the  old  trainingi — A.  Yes;  under  the  old  train- 
ing. Now,  there  is  hardly  a  chaplain  admitted  to  the  halls  of  Congress, 
and  I  think  they  need  praying  for  more  than  those  people  did  then. 

Q.  You  think  Congress  needs  praying  for  more  than  the  old  militia 
did  I — A.  Yea;  much  more. 

Q.  Do  you  tliink  that  tbe  old  fashioned  militia  "sbam  fights"  were 
equal  to  the  fights  in  the  House  of  XCepresentativea T — A.  I  think  they 
were  of  a  higher  order. 

Q.  Of  a  higher  order  intellectually,  or  physieally,  or  both  t — A.  Well, 
I  will  say,  morally. 

Q.  Tourfamily waaof theoldCongregationalchurchtheref — A,  Tes; 
of  tbe  old  Connecticut  stock  of  Congregationalists. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  DECLINE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

Q.  Now,  to  what  do  you  attribute  thia  lowering  of  the  quality  of  0011- 
ecience  in  the  people  generally,  of  which  you  have  shoken,  while  ma- 
terial comforts  have  multipliedt — A.  I  believe  it  ia  because  crime  is 
not  held  in  that  disgrace  now  that  it  was  a  half  a  century  ago.  There 
is  not  that  disgrace  attached  to  immorality  that  there  was  aeventy 
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0.  People  were  not  in  cliques  then  to  defend  each  other.  If 
M  gnilty  of  a  crime  nobody  defended  him,  as  people  now  stand 
en  who  commit  crime.  Whether  he  belonged  to  one  party  or  to 
r,  in  those  days^  he  had  to  sufier  the  consequences  of  his  crime. 
II  think  that  punishment  was  more  suref — A.  Yes,  much  more 

18  it  more  severe,  too,  usually  t — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly 

t  was.  , 

t  the  penalty  was  more  certain! — ^A.  Tes;  the  penalty  was 

tain. 

**THE   NINETEENTH  CENTURY,"  BY   MCKENZIE. 

M  like  to  say  that  there  is  a  book  called  ^^T  Ninety  it  Cen* 
lich  is  a  very  valuable  book  for  a  younir         i  to  r  It  is 

iqr  a  man  named  McKenzie.    G       e  is         e  It 

I  could  read  in  two  months  in     k<  siory       ,j,  y< 

iOirough,  of  nations  long  ba<  e  nu       i     ><       «     J 

Hen  who  understand,  for  insU  n        kj    n  1     rs  ej 

pd,  or  when  they  were  repea       .  2        fE         10         pr    1 
of  the  people  under  those   u      i.  you  c      i  nov 

»rk  or  beef,  or  a  bushel  of  g     d,  i  it  was  uri 

that  the  people  suffered  1     ibly  unnl  the  Co      1         we 
They  kept  the  price  of  lana         everything,  up,  so       xh     1 
get  high  rents  for  their  pla  ly  things  that        e  taK< 

last  century  every  man  ought  r      ly  to  know. 

THE  CURSE  OF  FASHION. 

[you  think  of  any  other  point  that  bears  on  the  condition  of 

»ple  in  the  old  times  as  compared  with  the  present  that  it 

rell  to  mention  f — A.  Well,  I  believe  that  one  great  curse  of 

now  is  the  arbitrary  rule  of  fashion.  That  is  making  more 
^rnilies  and  more  unhappy  people  than  anything  else  in  the 
yoor  man,  who  works  hard  at  days'  work,  has  perhaps  got 
and,  of  course,  it  is  his  ambition  to  have  his  daughters  ap* 
11  as  the  daughters  of  other  people.  I  have  three  daughters, 
kble  to  dress  them,  but  1  can  see  what  a  terrible  condition  I 

if  1  had  not  means  to  enable  my  girls  to  look  as  well  as 

would  you  correct  that;  what  do  you  think  ought  to  be 
That  is  a  pretty  difficult  question  to  answer. 

any  other  way  than  that  those  who  have  more  means  should 
dress  more  plainly  and  with  the  expenditure  of  less  money! — 
»uld  be  a  very  good  plan. 

»pose  they  spend  their  money  with  the  idea  that  a  man  should 
money  as  he  pleases  t — A.  Yes,  I  8up[>ose  so. 

rs  OF  CORRECTING  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FASHION. 

would  you  correct  thatf — A,  I  would  endeavor  to  induce 

are  able  to  do  so  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  a  little  of  their  com- 

good  of  mankind.    When  I  was  at  Littleton  there  was  a 

the  ag  s  of  mine.    The  father  got  $3  a  day  wages,  and 

were  very  i  ce  people.    Our  children  playe<l  together,  and 

same  scbc  ^1.    I  told  my  wife  that  I  thought  we  ought  not 
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to  (Iresa  our  cbiltlrcu  much  bott«r  Ilian  Mr.  Puller's  cbildieii 
dressect;  that  we  ouglit  to  make  a  little  sacntlce  in  tbut  matter.  I 
to  lier  that  it  would  be  apt  to  make  liiiti  uul]»i>|).v  to  bare  his  little 
drc-n  gning  home  to  hiui  antl  Buying,  "Why  can't  I  huve  this,  und 
as  Sir.  Marsh's  children  huve  "  f  "  80,"  1  said,  "  let  us  make  a  «ac 
for  tho  good  of  the  little  diildrcn,  and  to  liivor  tlicm."  We  never 
aristocratiti,  but  1  always  t'elt  glad  that  1  bad  f^ucb  a  feeling  aa 
and  I  wish  there  were  more  folks  that  had  that  same  feeling. 

Q.  How  did  the  plan  work;  did  the' children  play  togelber  : 
along!— yea. 

Q.  And  they  erew  up  together  I — A.  Yes,  and  some  of  tbeoe  rM 
got  along  very  well.  No  matter  how  rich  a  father  in  there  ij  a  **: 
Binart  ohance,"  as  the  Hoosier  says,  for  some  of  bis  ehiblrco  to  be 
poor,  and  that  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  they  ape  groviag  1 

<J.  Then  this  correction  of  some  of  the  evils  that  poor  people  t 
ttom  is  one  dependent  very  largely,  yon  think,  upon  a  modifleati 
fashion  t — A.  Yea,  I  tbink  so. 

The  Chajiiman.  Quito  a  anmber  of  mechanics  and  poor  people' 
titied  in  New  York  that  tbey  did  not  send  their  famrlieii  to  dund 
CHUto  they  were  not  able  to  dre^M  tbem  so  thai  the  other  woiA 
would  not  sneer  at  them,  and  on  that  accoant  they  stnid  away  aai 
not  go  at  all. 

THE  POWEB  OF  U0NMCU:NCE  J.V   WOBKISG   REFORJI. 

The  Witness.  I  Citn  understand  that.  A  persou  of  mamre  1 
may  have  nerve  and  sense  enough  not  to  <-iire  about  tbatf  bol  cku 
aru  not  that  way,  1  think  that  conscience  has  lost  its  power  a  good 
If  the  world  conUI  be  convirt.d  to  h.ivinj;  consLi<'nLf  cimaeh  we« 
carry  Che  temperance  lau -.  .ii<i  !■■.  ;  \..i,l.!  i"'  ■  :■  ■■  .tdvatK-v 
unlil then  I  don't  know  (ii  .-i'L-i:. 

got  rid  of  slavery  wasbewniMi  men  believudcouscieutiously  that  ala 
was  wroug ;  that  it  was  wrong  to  hold  huoiau  beings  in  bondage  < 
petBoual  property,  and  Just  as  soon  as  coniscieuce  got  to  work  at  i 
thing  worked  itself  out.  1  am  willing,  personally,  to  make  a  saci 
for  the  good  of  others.  If  1  were  out  in  the  cold  now  and  mH, 
lieved  that  a  glass  of  "  hot  sling"  was  good  for  me  I  would  not  d 
it,  because  so  much  depends  on  example,  and  so  many  are  niiiwi 
drink.  I  would  sacrifice  my  comfort  in  such  a  case  if  I  believed 
be  one  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  when  you  persuade  enough  c 
to  think  that  way  we  wdl  carry  temperance,  and  tbea  tliiags  viH 
prove  very  fast- 


BosTOTf,  Mass..  October  22,  ISS 

Thouas  Webd  examiued. 
By  the  CnAIRMAN : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  T — Answer.  In  Fall  Kiver,  Hub. 

(j.  How  old  are  you  t — A.  I  am  nearly  seventy  years  of  age. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  FaU  Biverl— -A.  Aboat  thirty-' 
years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  f — A.  In  Ireland. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lired  in  this  ooantry  1 — A.  Thirty-finjM 
and  some  months,  more  or  less. 

The  Chaibuan.  I  received  a  letter  from  somebody  at  FaU  v 
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1 1  don't  know,  referring  to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Webb  who  woald  testify 
I  the  oommitte  ^  I  suppose  yon  most  be  the  person  referred  to. 
I  yoQ  go  on  and  state  why  yon  appear  before  the  committee  f 
I  WITNESS.  My  object  in  appeariug  before  the  committee  is  to  do 
little  I  can  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  workiDgmen  to  a  proper 
of  their  own  position.  The  reason  why  I  appear  is  because  1  have 
nqnested  by  a  few  men,  seeing  that  I  had  other  business  up  here, 
I  upon  the  committee. 

A.t  whose  request  do  you  call  t — A.  I  have  been  requested  by  some 
irfao  work  in  the  mills  and  some  few  laboring  men. 
IChaibman.  You  do  not  need  to  give  the  names  if  yon  do  not 

to. 

!  Witness.  Too  can  have  the  names  if  you  want  them. 
Chairman.  Tou  may  proceed  to  say  anything  you  wish  the  com- 
1  to  know. 

I  Witness.  Had  I  been  in  Fall  Biver  at  the  time  that  the  com- 
I  was  there  I  would  have  appeared  before  them  and  given  some 
|oe  and  pointed  out  some  of  the  defects  in  the  mills,  or  rather  in 
ments  belonging  to  the  mills,  but  it  has  oeen  enough  talked 
know  that  it  is  bad  enough  any  way.  For  that  reason  it  is 
h  while  talking  much  about  it.  There  are  abuses,  many  ct 
that  are,  I  think,  hardly  within  the  scope  of  the  United  States 
luaent  to  handle. 

jChatrman.  Yon  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  that    Tell  us 
or  anything  that  you  think  ought  to  be  rectified.    The  State 
ents  will  hear  of  this  investigation,  as  well  as  the  United  States 
ent,  so  yon  can  state  your  views  freely. 

itness.  One  of  the  things  I  have  been  urged  to  say  to  you  here 

is  this :  that  among  the  number  of  evils  as  well  as  blessings  con- 

with  the  mills,  is  this  concentration  of  manufacturing  in  partio- 

lots.    In  Fall  Biver  it  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  work- 

L    We  are  living  here  almost  on  the  borders  of  another  country. 

flaroe  number  of  men  come  here  with  their  families  from  that 

r.   They  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  and  they  do  nothing  wrong. 

pthing  wrong  in  what  they  do,  but  the  effect  on  the  labor  of  the 

m  FiJl  Biver  has  been  very  disastrous.    A  man  living  in  another 

^  may  have  four  or  five  or  six  children,  and  in  order  to  pronde 

(r  them,  he  comes  down  to  Fall  Biver  and  the  children  get  work 

btely,  and  he  depends  on  them  to  sustain  him  while  he  looks  for 

\  If  he  cannot  get  work  for  himself  he  is  sure  of  something  to  eat^ 

l)ecomes  one  of  the  extra  men  and  that  reduces  the  value  of  other 

abor.    It  is  the  man  that  is  out  of  work  that  regulates  the  price 

labor  of  the  man  that  is  working.    I  have  counted  as  many  as  one 

d  and  sixty  and  more  of  these  men  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

ftve  come  there  to  Fall  Hirer  and  learned  in  a  short  time  to  do  this 

nd  they  compete  with  people  who  have  been  specially  emploved 

sort  of  labor  and  their  fathers  before  them  and  their  chihfren 

Is  especially  unfortunate  in  Fall  Biver,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
central  point,  and  the  access  to  this  part  of  the  country  from 
and  other  countries  is  so  easy.  I  don't  know  how  this  can  be 
d  with  this  influx  of  people  from  Europe.    I  donH;know  »  State 

C)  that  could  bear  what  we  bear  in  this  country  with  people 
to  it,  and  there  is  no  place  in  America  of  the  same  population 
inan^'  people  pass  through  in  a  year  as  pass  through  Fall  Kiver. 
number  of  them  stop  there.    Now,  imagine  this  great  number 
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of  |)eople  pouring  into  a  country  every  year;  iinagiue  such  a  number  of 
peuple  for  iustance,  pouring  into  England;  hovr  coiitd  sbe  maiataui 
herself  at  all  with  tier  present  landlordrtf  These  tn4>n  would  be  desirons 
of  Home  outlet  besides  manufactures,  which  they  are  even  now  dexiring 
in  England.  They  want  another  outlet  for  this  labor,  aud  tbe  only 
Datoral  outlet  is  the  land  of  this  conutry.  When  any  man  comes  here 
and  atiys  that  the  people  of  Fall  River  are  so  reduced  that  they  are  not 
able  to  work  on  the  land,  I  think  he  is  mistaken,  that  is,  as  to  such  a 
uomber  of  tbem  as  would  serve  to  relieve  the  labor  market,  which  in  all 
perhaps  that  would  be  able  to  go  or  would  care  to.  Until  Huch  an  out- 
let is  provided  for  them,  onr  labor  markets  must  be  overcrowded  with 
people.  And  I  do  not  well  see  how  we  can  remedy  it,  althongh  w©  are 
told  that  tree  trade  would  give  ua  all  these  advantages.  Tbe  parties 
that  are  most  desirious  of  giving  us  free  trade  are  the  only  parties  on 
tbe  face  of  this  earth  that  declare  to  us  in  America  that  they  are  afraid 
of  our  competition.  To  speak  plainly.  England  is  the  country  that 
wishes  us  to  adopt  this  Byst«m  of  free  tr;ide ;  England  is  tliu  couutrj'  at 
the  same  time  that  says  she  is  a&aid  of  our  competition.  During  the 
time  tliat  your  sessions  of  Congress  were  held  when  the  t^ariff  was  di»- 
oussed,  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  cloths  In  Bratlford,  England,  had 
a  meeting,  and  when  the  news  came  to  tbem  that  the  American  tariff 
was  not  changed  to  suit  tbem  they  went  back  home  crest-fallen.  Kow, 
I  am  always  doutttful  myself  of  a  man  who  gives  me  the  weapons  with 
whicli  tu  beat  himself,  and  if  England  is  so  very  desirous  of  giving  as 
&ei^  (fade  1  ain  very  doubtful  of  her  motive. 

England  never  was  a  free-trade  country  until  she  had  the  sbops  aud 
the  machinery  aud  until  she  had  everjtbing.  I  remember  In  my  early 
(lays,  when  machinery  could  not  come  to  this  country,  thert?  was  pro- 
scription enough ;  but  now  that  they  have  the  machines  aud  ubops  and 
havo  their  business  concentrated  aud  their  climate  suited  to  this  par 
licular  business  they  want  us  to  adopt  free  trade  in  order  that  we  shull 
beiit  tbem  in  the  markets  of  tbe  world.  Are  we  in  a  position  to  do 
that!  lu  Fall  River  tbe  very  poorest  coal  that  we  burn  will  cost  a  poor 
man  $i  a  mouth,  and  then  lie  has  not  much  of  a  house  or  place  to  live  in 
or  much  heat.  Bis  victuals  cost  him  more.  The  climate  compels  him 
to  use  more  clothing  than  people  have  to  use  iu  England.  He  is  not  in 
thf  same  condition  in  any  way.  His  rent  is  three  times  as  much  as  it 
would  be  in  England.  Aud  when  we  i»ut  these  things  together  is  it 
IKissible  that  we  can  enter  into  competition  with  England! 

As  to  this  ijuestion  of  short  hours,  it  is  cue  that  is  very  desirable. 
Moiu'  of  the  mills  work  full  time  at  any  time.  Sometimes  they  stop. 
They  have  stopped  in  my  time  at  all  events  several  times,  because  tiey 
had  too  much  ciotli  on  hand.  They  stop  for  different  purposes  occa- 
sionally; therefore  perhaps  an  eight  hour  law  would  be  desirable,  and 
I  believe  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community  that  wages 
wei'ti  regulateil  according  to  what  has  been  said  by  a  gentleman  hero — 
BO  that  people  could  live  comfortably  on  fewer  hours'  lat>or.  We  bav« 
a  tfu-hiiur  law  here  and  we  have  tried  to  enforce  it.  The  blame  for  its 
not  being  enforced  doesn't  rest  altogether  on  the  offlctale  that  shonld 
enforce  it.  The  [uanufacturers  are  to  blame  for  that.  It  is  a  criminal 
thing  for  a  man  in  tbe  position  of  a  wealthy,  comfortable  manufactorer 
to  say,  "  I  will  filch  a  few  minutes'  labor  from  these  poor  men."  It  is  a 
mean  thing  to  filch  a  turnip,  but  a  meaner  thing  to  filch  a  few  minntei' 
of  time  fiom  a  poor  man. 

We  have  in  Fall  Biver  a  union  which  claims  to  have  great  strength— 
a  onion  of  men  who  are  operatives.    If  they  used  half  their  power,  or 
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bed  to  use  it,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  this  by  prosecatiDg  the 
•,  they  could  stop  it,  and  they,  and  they  fUone,  are  the  men  that  can 
t  effectually,  for  the  reason  that  their  own  children  and  their  own 
IS  are  working  in  those  mills ;  and  although  some  may  say  that 
f  are  afraid — and  they  really  are  afraid  frequently—of  being  punished, 
they  are  bound  into  a  union  to  protect  themselves  and  their  wives 
families,  and  why  do  not  the  men  that  belong  to  the  union  and  work 
to  mills  get  the  evidence  and  present  it  and  prosecute  the  mill-own- 
Hhat  are  permitting  these  offenses  against  the  law  T  There  can  be  no 
bt  that  they  could  do  it. 

TEMPERANOE. 

jbave  watched  the  progress  of  this  investigation  largely,  and  I  have 
jped  that  sometimes  it  has  turned  on  the  question  of  temperance. 
fy  the  working  people,  that  is  the  factory  operatives,  have  really 
i^  great  deal  to  spend  at  the  best  of  times,  and  to  say  that  is  a  fault 
le  system  here  iu  America  is  a  misrepresentation  of  facts.  It  is  not 
It  is  an  old  custom,  introduced  by  old-country  i>eople  like  myself. 
GDgland,  where  I  was  reared,  the  habit  was  for  a  man,  when  he  drew 

Sy  every  Saturday  night,  to  go  in  and  enjoy  himself.  He  was  not 
iered  a  drunkard ;  neither  do  I  consider  the  |)eople  of  Fall  Biver 
fkards.  They  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  go  in  and  get  their 
I  of  beer  as  they  do  in  the  old  country.  In  this  country  there  has 
pips  been  some  spirits  introduced,  but  the  i)eople  are  not  anything 
jlrunkards.  Neither  is  their  poverty  to  be  attributed  to  it. 
leaking  of  this  ten-hour  question,  I  could  show  you,  if  it  was  neces- 
to  do  it,  that  we  really  could  have  enforced  that  matter  if  the  par- 
jiiat  had  the  means  at  their  disposal  would  help  us  in  doing  it,  but 
idid  not  do  so. 

THE  LANDS. 

order  that  this  country  should  be  able  to  absorb  the  large  flood  of 
lation  that  is  not  only  now  coming,  but  is  likely  to  continue  to  come 
(,  the  lands  of  the  country-  should  not  be  given  as  they  have  been 
h— sold  for  speculative  purposes — but  held  for  bona  fide  sett  lers.  I 
I  not  be  so  severe  as  to  say  that  large  eor]>oratiou8  tor  railroad  pur- 
should  not  be  given  privileges.     1  think  they  ought,     i  think  it 

to  develop  the  country.  But  when  they  aix*  given  them  they 
di  be  given  them  conditionally— that  the  lands  should  be  held  for 
M>ple,  for  thecitizens  of  the  country — tobe  divided  into  such  lots  as 
iball  need  as  the  country  grows  in  strength  and  {topulation,  instead 
Dg  farmed  out  to  men  for  speculative  purposes.    That  is  another 

views  that  I  wished  to  state  here.  It  i^  a  feeling  that  is  preva- 
4th  men  of  very  different  opinions  on  other  questions. 

FREE  TRADE. 

ilher  word  on  free  trade.  We  are  told  that  free  trade  only  bene- 
iatj  and  that  it  seems  inconsistent  that  there  should  be  free  trade 
^but  not  in  the  interchange  of  goo<ls.  1  say  this,  that  even  if 
le  fact  that  the  only  lH*nefit  that  a  tariff  confers  npon  anybody  in 
Cintry  isu|K>n  the  manufacturer  alone,  then  I  prefer  that  the  Ameri- 
iDofocturer  should  have  that  benefit  rather  thah  let  it  go  to  a 
iMtnrer  in  another  country,  because  the  i>eople  here  generally 
rl  it  indin*ctly  if  they  do  not  get  it  dinn^tly.    The  manufaotorer 
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develops  the  coaotry.  He  starts  iiew  ecterprisei*,  be  eucoarages  tbfi 
people  Id  labor,  but  if  you  send  it  to  France,  Germany,  England,  or  an; 
otber  country,  they  will  do  the  eaiue  thing  tor  their  country.  So  that 
taking  either  horn  of  the  dilemma  I  cannot  see  that  free  trade  is  any 
bCDelit  at  the  present  time  to  the  American  people. 

There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  in  relation  to  the 
condition  of  things  at  Fall  River.  There  was  a  statement  mdde  here  tJie 
other  day  by  some  person  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  Fall  River. 
Now,  sometimes  a  man  gets  out  of  work  who  has  a  large  family,  and  occa- 
Bioually  he  does  get  into  terrible  difficulties — he  ia  in  hanger  and  want; 
that  I  know;  but  in  a  long  hfe-time  in  Fall  River  I  have  never  known 
each  a  condition  of  affairs  as  that  which  has  been  represented  here  by 
one  of  the  men — that  is,  that  there  was  a  thousand  persons  in  that  verr 
destitute  condition. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  the  statement  by  O'Donnell  1 — A.  I  don't  know ;  ) 
think  his  name  was  O'Donnell. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  mani — A.  Ko;  and  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  he 
has  not  suffered,  but  I  say  that  in  my  long  experience  in  Fall  River  1 
never  knew  of  sneh  an  instance  before,  and  for  the  credit  of  this  coun- 
try I  hope  I  shall  never  see  it ;  and  there  are  a  great  many  people  who 
doubt  it;  but  there  are  people,  as  I  said  before,  particularly  people  who 
draw  their  pay  monthly,  who,  if  they  are  turned  ont  of  work,  sometinies 
can't  get  work  for  some  time. 

The  Chaibman.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  suffering  comes  that  way. 

The  Witness.  For  a  man  to  be  six  or  eight  months  without  tasting 
meat  of  any  kind  is  something  I  have  never  known.  If  he  has  been  so, 
he  has  lieen  more  unfortunate  than  others. 

Adjourned. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  23, 1883. 
Mbs.  L.  B.  Babbett  examined. 

By  the  Chaiebtan  : 
Qneetioo.  Where  do  you  reside  1 — Answer.  In  Somerville,  Mass. 

woman's  ohbibxian  tbupgbanoe  innoN. 

Q.  Are  yon  connected  with  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union — the  national  organization  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  T — A.  1  am  secretary  for  the  State  organizatifHi 
of  Massachnuetts. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  in  that  position  1 — A.  Since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  State  association. 

<j.  That  is  about  how  long  t — A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  Who  is  the  president  now  I — A.  Mrs,  Mary  A.  Livennore. 

Q.  Her  presence  to  day  being  prevented  by  other  engagements,  will 
you  please  state  the  general  nature  and  objects  of  the  work  wbioh  is  be- 
ing done  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  nnion,  and  the  nature 
of  tiie  agencies  yon  employ  for  doing  the  work — giving  an  idea  of  the 
organization  of  the  State — first  describing  the  State  society,  then  the 
snb-societies,  and  the  number  of  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
work  in  different  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  You  may  state  thia  in  a 
brief  way,  in  order  to  show  the  general  featares  of  the  orgaDisatioD  as 
a  working  force. 
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NATURE  AND  OBJBOT8  OF  THE  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

Hie  object  of  oar  society ,  as  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  constitotioii, 
destraotioD  of  the  liqaor  traffic. 

Uell  as  how  yon  propose  to  do  it,  or  how  yon  are  doing  it. — A. 
repose  to  do  it,  and  are  doing  it  as  for  as  we  can,  entirely  through 
tional  work  in  its  various  branches.    We  might  say  that  it  is  done 

EUy  through  the  edacation  of  the  women  of  the  chnrches ;  the 
n  of  children:  through  the  distribution  of  literature,  and  also 
nonal  effort,  we  have  our  committees  for  distinct  work  in  the 
bee,  and  they  are  educating  the  women  of  the  country  up  to  the 

THE  PLAN  OP  ORGANIZATION. 

plate  how  you  are  organized  f — A.  First  there  is  the  general  so- 
then  we  have  county  divisions  and  county  vice-presidents,  who 
rge  of  the  work  in  their  respective  counties,  and  who  preside 
igs  and  conventions  held  in  their  counties.    These  meetings 
every  year,  more  or  less,  in  the  counties  throughout  the  State. 
lat  are  the  duties  of  these  county  vice-presidents  in  working 
eounties  that  they  preside  over,  respectively  f — ^A.  They  receive 
ms  for  the  holding  of  meetings  in  the  various  towns  of  the 
and  they  apply  to  headquarters  for  help  when  necessary — 
»ly  to  the  executive  committee  for  such  assistance  as  they  may 
organizing  or  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  those  meetings,  and 
juently  arranged  for  them.    We  propose  to  hold  one  meeting 
in  each  of  these  counties  during  the  present  year.    We  have 
iular  supervision  of  the  local  unions,  but  our  State  is  so  very 
it  nearly  all  apply  to  headquarters  for  instructions  with  regard 
of  working  in  their  particular  unions. 

NUMBER  OF  SUB-SOCIETIES  IN  IfASSACHUSETTS. 

[ow  many  are  there  in  the  State  t — A.  Since  the  commencement  of 
we  have  reached  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  towns.    But  I 
•day  that  we  could  not  say  we  have  more  than  one  hundred  and 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  eighty,  real  working  unions  in  the 
We  have  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  towns  in  the  State,  and 
already  reached  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them, 
yon  count  in  this  the  whole  number  of  unions  t — A.  Yes. 
some  cases  are  there  more  than  one  union  in  a  city  or  townt — 
in  a  few  places. 

many  are  there  in  Boston  f — A.  In  Boston  proper  only  one. 
are  seven  connected  with  the  city;  as,  for  instance,  Neponset, 
Hill,  and  Dorchester  unions. 
I,  seven  of  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  are  in  Boston,  or  its 
loodt — A.  Yes. 

places  like  Worcester  is  there  more  than  one  f — A.  Yes,  we 
in  Worcester,  but  that  is  the  only  city,  I  think,  besides  Bos- 
has  more  than  one. 

that  the  number  of  unions  indicates  substantially  about  the 
of  municipal  organizations  or  townships  that  are  reached  f — ^A. 

Chelsea  have  a  union  f — A.  Yes. 

East  Boston  t — ^A.  Yes,  and  South  Boston. 
tbey  indu        with  the  seven  f — A.  Yes. 
DO  more  tl       would  belong  properly  to  so  large  a  popnlatioii 
No. 
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XXTHOM  OP  PKOKOTIHG  TBIIFEBA^GE. 

Q.  Id  wh»t  vaj-  is  tbework  perfonned — vbat  isdoncia  earhof  tIaH 
local  anioo» — what  ilo  they  anderstand  that  they  have  to  do,  uul  ktv 
do  tbfv  act  alHnit  it  t — A.  Th€^  hare  certain  tioe^of  work  thai  tbe;i9 
adtKfr?  to.  One  is  iocrauin^  the  [Qembenbifi,  another  UaidiDf;tbe4i» 
triboticm  of  t«D{>enu>ce  literatare,  another  is  juvenile  work— -that  4» 
partmnit  takes  in  three  distinct  branches  of  jareniie  work.  Then,  thai 
IB  tlie  department  of  the  preaa,  the  department  of  legal  wor^  tai  i 
petitioaiDB,  fte. 

Q.  Petitioning  tlM9  legialstore  t— A.  Yes.  Various  other  thbiKioai 
ander  that  bf^. 

Q.  Something  in  the  «a;  of  innittiiig  apon  nod  p«'titioDiog  forHu'A 
fiirremt-nt  of  law  I — A.  Tim.  During  the  past  .Tt>ar  vury  tnucb  liw  bn 
done  m  that  tine,  for  Ibp  t^nforceurnt  of  law  and  order  bete,  lJke«iiFff 
the  eofum^iupnt  nf  what  law  wr>  have  in  the  towoa. 

Q.  Ik  that  work  &opcrTi«ril  lately  ti.v  the  Woman's  Ghrvtlaii  Tt* 
perano!  Fnion  T — A.  Eotirelir  ko  in  many  towns. 

LAW  AHtt  OBDGS  I^AOUBS. 

Q.  TbvD  the  associadiHis  otu  funned  1>>-  huliea  largely  t — A  Ok,  la 
I  mean  the  fonoalion  of  those  law  and  order  leuguea  ia  sii|HTTfeal  tf 
the  la4lief>.  In  S.>nien-ilie.  for  instance,  there  are  flve  hnndTMl  doaai 
lea^etl  together  to  eufon«  the  (aw. 

Q.  They  are  votera  of  the  pla«*  t — A.  Yes.  Very  few  oTtke  lUfliW 
of  Uie  Woman's  Cbristiaii  Tempenince  TJnious  are  du««(Iy  ouoBiMrf 
with  the  law  and  order  leagues. 

Q.  Their  funcdou  is  what  their  name  implies,  1  aupnooe  la  dMM 
TMatioaa  of  the  liueoae  or  temperance  lawa,  aad  do  wlui  the?  ^M 
remedy  matters,by  acting  through  the  districl  attornevsorolbejTnad- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yoti  a  license  law  here  I — A,  Yes. 

Q.  But  in  6otue  portions  of  the  State  there  is  prohibition  t — A.  Tsi 
in  a  large  portion  of  the  State. 

Q.  The  cities  geuenilly  adopt  lin'nse,  I  .suppose,  do  tbeyl— A.  T» 


Q.  Is  the  Woman's  Cbristian  Temperauee  Union  in  favor  of  •!«**  I 
itory  law,  or  of  a  lieeuse  law  ! 

The  Witness.  Bave  yon  auy  need  to  ask  that  question  t 

The  Chaiemah.  I  tbongbt  I  would  like  to  put  the  fact  in  lbn»^l 
Those  who  may  read  it  mav  not  kuow  vou  as  well  1(8  I  do.  TVi*  »1 
64,000,000  of  {leople  in  this  coanlr>-,  aud  perhaps  49,000,000  oftka*! 
not  understaml  this  matter  very  well.  W 

A.  The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  i8  in  faTOT«f«|*^l 
itory  law,     1  hardly  think  oar  women  would  be  ready  to  do  for  »' " 
law  what  they  are  doing  for prohibitiou.  _,_, 

Q.  In  the  way  of  ednuatioual  eBTort,  or  reform,  do  you  liaroMJiWl 
to  do  with  the  schools ! 

TEJtPERANCE.    TEXT-BOOKS   IN    THE    S0BOOL«. 

A.  We  are  iiitroduciug  temperance  taxt-booka  into  the  poblicid 
and  bave  already  suu^eeded  in  putting  books  in  thirty-ae™i  w*^ 
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legitliDate  way  :h  the  school  committees.    Then  we  have  the 

iet  before  at  ic  i  cweDtj  or  thirty  other  boiurds  in  the  towDs,  and 
books  will  ppol  be  introdnced  in  some  of  those  this  year.  We 
I  a  petition  now  ready  for  citizens  J^  sign  this  fall,  asking  for  com* 
ory  legislation  in  the  direction  of  temperance  education. 

WHAT  IS  ASKED  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

\,  Ton  propose  to  apply  to  yoor  legislature  this  winter  f — A.  Yes. 
\  Do  yon  have  any  idea  of  asking  for  a  prohibitory  lawt — ^A*  Yes, 
■«  going  to  ask  for  fonr  things :  a  constitutional  amendment,  a 
le  prohibitory  law,  this  compnl^ry  education,  and  municipal  snf- 
li 

\  From  your  stand-point  what  do  you  call  *^  municipal  suffrage  f  — 
|be  right  to  vote  with  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  town. 
The  ladies  are  asking  for  thatt — ^A.  Yes. 

That  I  suppose  is  with  bpecial  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  law 
Itder  as  against  the  effects  of  alcohol  t — A.  Yes,  it  is  a  very  impor- 
Bieasure  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  temperance  text-books 
mr  schools.  If  we  could  have  the  selection  of  school  committees, 
Idd  be  a  very  easy  matter  then. 

What  you  are  reaching  for  is  the  minds  of  the  young,  so  as  to  aid 
I  formation  of  their  personal  habits  as  well  as  the  training  of  their 
^f— A.  Yes. 

Are  there  any  other  observations  that  occur  to  you  with  regard  to 
iBtoal  working  of  the  unions  in  the  Oommonwealthf  You  have 
■I  of  your  efforts  in  the  direction  of  the  enforcement  of  such  laws 
i  have,  and  the  position  you  occupy  with  regard  to  the  different 
of  law,  as  by  prohibition  (whether  constitutionally,  or  by  legisla- 
luustment),  and  you  say  that  you  are  doing  what  you  can  to  mfln- 
be  education  of  the  young,  through  the  schools,  the  press,  the  plat- 
Ac.,  and  by  the  distribution  of  proper  literature  f — A.  Yes. 

DEMAND  FOR  MUNICIPAL  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

What  is  your  real  object  in  this  effort  to  secure  municipal  suffiuget 
>f  course,  a  means  to  8ome  end,  what  special  endf — A.  To  secure 
(ht  to  vote  as  to  the  granting  of  licenses,  and  for  the  officers  who 
enforce  the  laws  regarding  the  sale  of  liquors 
Fou  have  already  in  this  State  the  power  to  vote  so  far  as  the 
of  school  officers  is  concerned,  have  you  not  f — A.  Yes. 
>oes  female  suffrage  extend  any  farther  than  that  in  this  State 
-A.  No. 

Toa  do  not  find  that  a  very  efficient  and  important  right  as  yet, 
if 

DffNTS  TO  women's  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  FOR  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 

WeSLf  it  is  so  hedged  about  with  difficulties  that  it  is  very  hard  for 
ive  any  effect  in  the  towns. 

Old  you  propose  to  make  the  right  worth  something  if  you  have 
•  It  would  be  better,  of  course,  if  we  could  exercise  it. 

ORUSLTT  TO  CHILDREN   INDUCED  BY  DRINKING. 

n  this  work  is,  of  course,  directed  at  a  great  evil,  that  of  intern* 
l»  We  are  anxious  to  know  what  you  can  tell  us  as  to  the  ex- 
fhat  evil,  especially  among  the  common  people— the  masses  of 
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working  people — those  who,  by  tlieir  labor,  form  lite  pradaetag  Ian 
of  the  community.  Cuu  yon  give  us  an  idea  of  that,  or  p«^a|»  jtt 
can  say  somethiug  to  U8  sis  to  tho  extent  of  thb  eril  umotig  nil  di— rf 
society  T — A.  I  cannot  give  you  anything  statistical  vrllb  rosanl  tott; 
but  yuu  can  tind  that  almost  everywhere  in  Dr.  Dorclicfttfn  R|Mt4 
which  are  as  near  perfect  as  anything  that  we  have  ill  (Iiiii8(atcff 
elsewhere.  Bat  there  are  very  few  of  our  towns  that  iirv  not  mflMi| 
very  seriously  from  this  evil.  Last  Sunday  eveniug  I  IfBtMied  u  tb 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  ofCneli^ta 
Oliildren.  It  started  that  nineteen  hundred  childrvii  hnvc  bMo  tiU« 
daring  the  past  year/rom  placea  where  they  were  suffering  vi-t;  mw^ 
and  in  almost  every  CA;>e  it  wrs  from  the  effects  of  drunkt^DntWk 

Q.  Do  you  mean  nineteen  hundred  in  one  towiit — A.  No;  itiiirltM 
in  the  whole  State.  Nearly  all  of  theui  were  taken  Ironi  dnitueo  boMi 
and  drunken  parents  who  were  abusing  them. 

Q.  What  has  been  done  with  them  T — A.  To  some  uxtuul  tltej  wta 
given  back  to  the  parents  upon  the  promise  that  thu3'  should  t>«vd 
treated.  In  other  cases  they  were  taken  to  the  Stat«  priauuT  tAti 
at  Monson.  In  some  cases  where  they  were  older,  us  of  girU  as  oM  II 
Bixte^ii,  homes  were  found  for  them.  Some  girls,  it  was  pronft.M 
been  shamefully  beaten  by  their  parents. 

Q.  These,  I  uuderstaud,  are  oases  where  the  diStcultiuswerebnaiM 
about  by  intemperance  t — A.  Nearly  every  case,  I  thiuk,  that  1 
was  ascribed  to  drunkenness. 


Q.  And  those  are  from  all  partfi  of  the  State  t — A.  Prom  all  pstUi 
the  State ;  and  those  are  only,  of  course,  what  you  might  caU  tba  m 
worst  cases  of  abuse,  where  it  was  necessary  to  interfere  betndi  f 
rent  and  chUd. 

Q.  Of  course,  the  State  will  never  do  that  imtit  the  bwdahip  ii  1^ 
great  t — A,  No. 

Q.  Do  vou  travel  through  the  State  considerably  yourself! — A.  T* 
I  do. 

Q.  You  come  in  contact,  then,  with  this  evil  everywhere  1 — A.  Et«J- 
where. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  work,  now,  nine  years  connected  «ilk  A* 
nnion  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  experience  or  knowledge  on  the  snbject  before  tiM 
time  T — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  given  mnch  time  to  the  work  since  then  T — A.  I  te" 
given  every  moment  of  my  time. 

Q.  For  nine  yearsT — A,  Yes,  sir;  every  hour. 

BPFECT  OF  PRESENT  TEACHINGS  ON  THB  NEXT  OENEBATIOX. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  think,  ou  the  whole,  as  to  whether  yw  fcw 

made  headway  ag:ainst  the  evil,  or  has  it  made  headway  ogaiotf  d» 

nnion  T — A.  When  we  are  sowing  the  seed  in  the  miuds  of  httle  m 

dreo,  teaching  them  to  become  imelUgeut  total  abstainem,  it  •«•«•■" 

possible  that  we  should  nut  be  gainiut;,  but  it  is  a  gaiu  that  vedo  ■ 

see  to  day,  perhaps. 

Q,  You  are  capturing  the  next  generation  ! — A.  Yes, 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  present  generation;  have  yon  »1* 

given  it  up  I 

BLOW   PEOGRESS   WITH   PRESENT   OKNERATIOS. 
A.  No.     I  said  it  was  imposisiblo  that  we  should  not  be 
advance.     But,  looking  at  Boston  to-day,  and  looking  at  it  nim 
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it  would  not  0  n  that  we  have  made  much  gain  \u  the  matter  of 
iumber  of  liquoi  oons,  or  of  the  destnictioD  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
ik  we  have  org  m:  1  oarselvee  to  accomplish.  It  does  not  look,  I 
•8  if  we  had  succeeded ;  but  in  several  important  respects  we  have 
t  ^reat  headway.  Taking,  for  example  the  pastors  of  the  State ;  I 
I  in  contact  with  them  frequently,  and  I  can  see  that  they  have 
Hy  changed, 
zon  have  reformed  the  pastors  t — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that 
ave  reformed  them. 

PASTORS  AlDINa  TEMPERANCE  REFORM. 

I  mean  you  have  reformed  their  position  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
U.A.  I  think  there  is  a  great  gain  in  that  respect,  and  I  think  there 
lie  gain  in  the  churches.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  as  large  as 
ght  to  be ;  but  the  pastors,  I  am  sure,  are  looking  favorably  upon 
IMise. 

b  Chairman.  An  old  gentleman  who  was  before  the  committee 
rday  said  that  when  he  was  a  boy  a  person  did  not  consider  him- 
rell  treated  unless  he  was  treated  to  rum  when  makiug  a  social 
and  I  recollect  an  elderly  gentleman  in  Nashua  telliu;;  me  that  he 
iBbered  that,  when  young,  an  eminent  Congregational  clergyman 
to  see  his  mother,  who  was  about  to  join  the  church,  and  he  in- 
t  upon  having  a  drink  before  be  commenced  the  examination  as 
r  religious  condition.  That  is  an  illustration  of  what  the  custom 
liety  was  forty  or  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  During  the  last  nine 
» yon  say,  you  have  succeeded  in  changing  the  attitude  of  the 
rmen  towards  the  temperance  reform  t 

I  Witness.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  tee  did  it :  but  I  am  sure 
here  is  a  change.  I  go  into  towns  constantly;  aua  the  first  thing 
I  to  call  on  the  clerg^^,  and  1  cannot  help  seeing  the  difiference  be- 
things  now  and  things  as  they  were  nine  years  ago.  I  am  quite 
ent  there  is  a  great  gain ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  tee  have  done  it 
Fon  would  not  say  that  you  have  prevented  itt — A.  Oh,  no;  of 
inot 

Chairman.  Still,  it  is  proper  to  state  the  effect  of  the  organiza- 
8  a  working  force  in  society.  Perhaps  you  may  be  disposed  to 
at  if  you  should  speak  of  it  Ailly  it  might  be  taken  as  a  piece  of 
chnsetts  ^* glorification;"  but  it  cannot  be  taken  for  anything  of 
lart.  We  have  a  countiy  of  about  54,000,000  of  people,  probably, 
,  and  this  organization  has  done  much  good  in  many  States  of  the 
^  and  has,  indeed,  already  become  international  in  its  extent;  but 
toduction  into  new  territories  depends  very  much  on  what  it  ao- 
dies  in  the  sections  where  it  has  been  organized ;  and  testimony 
\  kind  going  to  other  parts  of  the  country  might  be  expected  to 
le  good.  So  I  want  you  to  put  the  Temperance  Union  *^  in  evi- 
^  Your  statements  will  be  printed  and  will  be  read  in  various 
t  the  country  by  people  who  want  to  accomplish  what  you  have 
lUabed.  Does  anything  else  occur  to  you  to  state  in  regard  to 
rking  of  the  society  t 

riNO  PUBLIO  SENTIMENT  TO  PAYOR  TEMPERANCE  LEGISLATION. 

WrmESB.  I  think  we  have  done  much  in  the  towns  throughout 
de  with  regard  to  creating  a  feeling  favorable  to  temperance 
Ion;  there  Is  a  better  sentiment  in  the  smaller  towns  toward  it 
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tfiiin  there  uoed  to  be.  Of  course  we  can  re»ch  smaller  to<ru  man 
reailily  tbati  we  can  the  popular  miDd  in  the  cities.  Wo  liarebiidu 
impi'oro  matters  in  the  way  of  cbooHiiig  lefni^laton  and  Semtots,  ui, 
in  itoine  caaen,  have  had  a  good  deal  of  iinccesH. 

Q.  You  do  not  make  eRurtin  what wouMtte  called  a  partisan  Mwet- 
A.  Oh,  no.  To  ilhiKtratfl:  Before  the  primary  roeetingn  aod  caDGUM, 
the  ladies  generally  sent  out  appeals  urging  them  to  make  good  mIr- 
tionnuf  men.  In  our  town  meetings,  esiiecially ;  atid  before  oar  "h 
license"  rote,  the  ladies  were  very  alert  in  that  matti-r,  and  xatim 
notices  to  the  voters,  and  to  the  wires  of  the  raters,  urging  then  tomik 
to  their  brothers  and  fathers,  and  roting  friends  on  tlie  momini;  of  tk 
vote,  HHking  them  to  rote  for  "no  license." 

Q.  Has  that  done  much  good! — A.  Wehavehadaroteof  olmoMm 
to  one  in  towns  fora  "  no  license"  law. 

Q.  When  you  have  a  ''no  license"  law  in  your  town,  and  aliocaaeln 
in  the  nest  town,  does  it  embarrass  you  in  yonr  town  f — A.  That  k  tkt 
reason  why  we  are  so  careful  in  urging  the  unions  to  work  for^M 
license," 

Q.  How  is  it  when  itcomes  to  onelown  ba\'ing"no  licenae " law, Ml 
another  town  haring  a  license  law  t — A.  Well,  we  know  how  lliiti 
Maine. 

Mrs,  Cone,  The  union  inrited  every  pastor  tbrongbout  tlMSOMI 
preach  in  favor  of  temperance,  and  it  has  been  largely  doon. 

The  Witness.  Yes, 

Q.  In  moving  about  the  Stat4>  during  those  nine  years,  uiMlDf 
connlry  towns,  do  yon  observe  a  change  for  the  letter  in  lb*  at 
of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  T — A,  I  do  not  think  that  1  0 
judge  about  that  very  thoroughly,  because  nearly  all  the  iinldUiBi 
the  State  complain  so  bitterly  that  the  law  is  not  enfonwd,  tbooibil 
have  a  prohibitory  law.  As  a  general  thing  licinor  is  sold  in  dw  taM 
even  if  they  have  a  "no  license"  vote. 

APATOT    AMONQ  THE    BETTEB   CLASS  OF    TOTEESL 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that,  with  all  your  efibrt  and  with  the  Uv  i 
as  it  is  iu  the  State  where  the  Pilgrims  started  things,  yoii  mnnrt  ^ 
ahead  as  against  the  liquor  tariff;  or  eamiot  get  much  ahead  1—i- 1 
believe  it  is  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  church.  There  were  OOJ" 
Toters  iu  the  State  who  <tid  not  vote  at  all  last  year, 

Q.  Who  were  they  t — \.  Well,  we  know  that  the  l>emoriaU  ■«( 
voted:  we  know  that  all  the  nimtiellers  ruti'd  and  »ll  the  trMnpaTMi 

Q.  Well,  who  did  notf— j\.  I  say  the  goml  i>eopIe — the  meinl*"' 
the  churcbec. 

Q  Why  do  they  not  votet — A.  That  is  what  I  should  like  tola* 
There  ia  our  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  simply  indifference  that  keepa  them  at  bo»- 
jodifiereuci;  to  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  citizens  t 

THE  TEMPEttANCE  QDESTION   AS   A  POLITICAL  ISBVt. 

Mrs.  Gordon.  I  think  it  is  lack  of  an  isene-     Very  few  peofi 
mnch  difiVri'ncc  between  the  two  parties. 

The  Chaikman,  Do  you  think  it  is  because  one  itarty  is  a 
rum  party  us  the  olherf 

Mrs.  Gordon.  I  do.  There  is  as  much  Bapoblioui  wUikf  mII<  3 
Democratic  whisky. 
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lAiRMAN.  In  other  words,  the  temperance  issne  is  not  in  poll- 

OBDON.  No. 

KENEY.  I  was  at  the  polls  fonr  or  five  hoars  last  December, 

rery  much  surprised  to  see  the  class  that  did  vote.    I  was  in  some 

pecincts  that  had  some  of  our  ^^best  people,''  as  we  call  them, 

mid  be  hardly  just  to  say  that  I  could  count  tbem  on  my  fingers, 

e  four  or  five  hours  that  I  was  there  I  certainly  think  that  not 

■  twenty  or  twenty-five  persons  who  had  the  appearance  of  be- 

lemen  came  to  the  polls  to  vote.    The  voters  there  were  largely 

€all  the  foreign  population,  and  people  from  the  slumii  of  the 

me  who,  it  would  seem,  could  hardly  intelligently  cast  a  vote. 

i AIRMAN.  That  was  in  this  city  t 

HENEY.  That  was  in  this  city. 

lAiRMAN.  In  what  ward  t 

feENKY.  In  the  Sixth  ward,  I  think. 

!10H  ICEMBERS  <<O.N  THE  FENCE"  ABOUT  TXMPERANOB. 

r  fhe  witness.)  Then  you  attribute  these  results,  or  rather,  per- 
flriiould  say  the  lack  of  results,  to  the  indifference  of  what  are 
better  classes  of  society,  including  the  church  members;  you 
m  that  they  are  positively  on  the  wrong  side,  but  that  they 

•A.  That  they  fail  to  vote, 
they  take  no  interest  in  the  matter  T — A.  Tes. 
m  think  they  fail  to  vote  because  they  care  nothing  about 
or  becaase  they  prefer  to  sit  on  the  ^^  fence "  and  stay  at 

The  latter,  I  should  think, 
mot  be  that  they  do  not  comprehend  what  is  really  in  issue 

(tionsT — A.  I  think  Mrs.  Gordon  touched  the  point  in  saying 

^r  they  did  not  consider  that  we  had  any  issue.    It  seems  to 
be  the  better  portion  of  the  community  that  do  not  vote, 
will  find  that  to  be  very  much  so  whether  temperance  is  the 
will  you  not  f — A.  Yes. 

;THE  lower  CLASSES  ARE  DOMINANT  AT  THE  POLLS. 

that  one  of  the  objections  that  has  been  made  by  some  very 

people  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  do  you 

lat  that  objection  has  been  entertained  for  several  years  t — 

80.     It  certainly  cannot  be  that  with  all  the  people  voting 

be  outvoted  by  the  lower  classes.    It  does  not  seem  possible 

we  could  be  outvoted  if  the  good  people  could  or  would  cast 

effort  do  you  make  to  reach  the  people  that  are  affected  more 
le  drinking  habit ;  do  you  see  them  personally  t — A.  I  think 

»rdon  could  answer  that  question  better  than  I  oould,  be- 
comes into  the  work  of  the  local  union.  I  have  myself 
meetings  in  North  street  when  we  first  commenced,  and 

hard  for  some  months,  every  evening  in  the  very  slums  of 

did  you  accomplish  t — ^A.  The  salvation  of  a  good  many 

the  meetiii]  continued  t — A.  I  think  so,  more  or  less ; 

years  they        e  kept  up  their  meetings. 
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ALCOHOL  AN   INJUBT  TO  -WOKCING   PEOPLB. 

Q.  Aa  you  have  be«ii  around  among  tUein  do  yun  uol  tiiink  ll 
U80  of  aleobol,  as  yon  have  observed  ibose  people,  is  qu  injury  lo ) 
tbe  working  people  t — A.  It  certainly  is. 

Q,  In  what  retriird;  what  mischief  does  it  do  among  Ihvipl- 
the  8rat  place  I  shonbl  say  it  injures  their  phytiical  sy»l«n  (ot 
exteut  that  they  are  unable  to  work  a  great  deal  of  Ihe  tim» ;  u 
tbe  poiaouing  that  comes  into  their  Hystum  goes  on  until  th 
hardly  men,  and  V)ecome  almost  beasts  by  the  continued  and  exi 
use  of  liqnor.  We  have  a  jn«at  many  iastanceH  where  men  on 
not  much  better,  it  would  seem,  than  beasts — ^young  men.  too — aft 
and  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liqnors.  They  become  onlirely  di 
ized,  pbysicitlly  and  mentally, 

Q.  To  what  exteut  do  you  tbink  the  habit  reqnin^s  the  o**n 
wages  ! — A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  You  simply  know  that  money  is  easily  expended  ! — A.  Of 
1  know  that  in  many  instances  it  takes  the  entu%  wHge«;  but 
not  Rny  as  to  tbe  amount  generally  taken. 

Q.  Have  you  Hny  information  a»  to  the  extent  to  which  *vnt  i 
of  any  form  of  intoxicating  liquor — ale  or  be«r,  or  the  strung 
of  stimulants,  among  the  working  people:  that  is,  what  propw 
tbeu)  use  it! — A.  I  think  Mrs.  Gurdou  could  answer  tbat  qnmrii 
ter  than  myself. 

HOW   THE  ENPORCBMST  OP  THE  LAW   18  PHOCtTKED. 

Q.  You  may  state  anything  that  occurs  to  yon,  showing  tbe  ctt 
of  your  work  in  securing  the  enforcement  of  Che  law  in  anf  | 
the  State. — A.  In  a  great  many  towns  much  progress  has  bHO 
throuiili  the  iflbrts  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tempentnoe  UDioi 
in  case  they  have  a  "Law  and  Order  League  "  in  the  towns,  dm 
cases  of  i)rosecution  are  convicted.  If  there  is  no  "  Law  and 
League"  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  women,  the  proseontions 
ally  fail,  and  there  are  no  convictions.  But  where  there  is  a  '•  La 
Order  League,"  then,  in  almost  every  case,  we  secure  convictions 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  tbe  numlier  of  conviction 
have  been  secured,  or  the  extent  of  work  done  in  that  way  )- 
have  at  my  rooms  a  report  of  the  "  Law  and  Order  League,"  an 
gives  the  number  of  convictions;  but  I  could  not  tell  from  menK 

Q.  Mont  of  the  work  described  in  that  report  has  been  accompl 
I  suppose,  by  the  Woman's  ('hristian  Temperance  UnionT— A. 
we  send  immediately  to  the  "  Law  and  Order  League,"  For  in* 
if  we  know  of  a  pUice  where  they  are  selling  liqnor  iu  Somervi 
immediately  notify  the  "  Law  and  Order  League."  Before  that  tii 
used  to  send  to  the  headquarters,  No.  9  Pemberton  Square,  Bostoi 
they  sent  out  detectives. 

Q.  To  different  parts  of  the  State  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  this  central  point  T — A.  Yes. 

SABBATn-SCIIOOL  CONVENTIONS   AND   THli  TEMPERANCE  Cir 

Mrs,  GoBDON,  You  remeuiher,  Mrs.  Barrett,  that  when  we  lint 
meuced  the  work,  you  went  up  to  Worcester  to  tbe  Sabbatb-adMM 
vention,  and  asked  them  to  say  something  for  temperauoe;  bit 
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to  you  that  they  could  not  say  anything  for  it.    ^ow  there  is  not 

rt>ath-8ctaool  convention  held  in  the  State  tliat  they  do  not  ask 

temperance  woman  to  read  some  paper,  or  do  something  for  tem- 

106. 

b  Witness.  Yes.  Nine  years  ago  I  went  to  the  Sabbath-school 
IDtion,  and  was  not  allowed  even  to  offer  a  resolution  on  the  sub- 
rtemperance ;  bntnow  I  could  have  any  resolution  I  wanted  passed 
lehabody. 


Boston,  Mass.,  Oeiober  28, 1883. 
b  A.  J.  Gordon  examined. 

By  the  Chairman: 

istion.  Ton  reside  in  Boston! — ^Answer.  Yes. 

kre  you  connected  with  the  Woman's  Ohristian  Union  t 

WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TRMPERANOE  XmiON,  OP  BOSTON. 

t  am  president  of  the  Boston  Woman's  Ohristian  Temperance 

Che  union  of  the  city  t — A.  Tes;  the  city  proper.    As  Mrs.  Bar- 

m  told  you,  there  are  unions  in  every  one  of  the  suburban  towns. 

Chairman.  You  may  go  on  now,  if  you  please,  and  tell  us  about 

«rk  that  has  been  done— anything  that  occurs  to  you  as  pertinent 

work  and  as  bearing  i)erhaps  especially  upon  the  condition  of  the 

in  an  economic  point  of  view,  but  not  confining  yourself  to  that 

Witness.  I  suppose  Miss  Willard  gave  you.  at  New  York,  the 

f  the  organization  and  an  idea  of  its  twenty  different  departments. 

State  takes  up  the  same  lines  of  work,  and  advises  the  different 

tdons  as  fEir  as  they  are  able  to  follow  them  up.    So  that  what  is 

the  national  and  State  unions  is  equally  true  of  the  local  unions. 

THE  OOSFKL  UNIONS. 

df  the  most  important  departments  of  our  work  is  the  Evangel- 

We  either  sustain  or  assist  several  missions  in  the  city,  holding 

es  in  readiness  either  to  conduct  them  ourselves  or  to  assist 

I.    On  the  base-ball  grounds  they  have  a  meeting  every  week 

the  summer,  and  we  have  supplied  them  with  literature  for  their 

f.    At  the  north  end  of  the  city  there  are  mission  stations,  and 

in  constant  demand  there,  so  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for 

who  wish  it  to  speak  temperance  to  those  poor  deluded  ones. 

isider  that  that  is  what  awakens  our  own  hearts  to  the  awful 

'  of  liquor-drinking.    We  do  not  appreciate  it  unless  we  are  able 

B  legitimate  firuits,  and  from  this  we  can  judge  of  its  effects  upon 

festerday,  as  I  wdked  through  the  street,  I  noticed  that  on  one 

I  Young's  Hotel  |  **  There  is  where  the  ruin  of  many  young  men 

^  I  thought ;  takmg  who  wear  good  clothes  and  have  plenty  of 

Then  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  the  Tombs ;  antl  I 

>t  avoid  the  recollection,  '^There  is  where  their  career  endA."    1 

that  on  Monday  there  were  107  cases  called  up.    The  liquor 

Ba3"  that  if  yon  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  there  would  be  mon^ 

m  ever.    So,  the  law  forbidding  salon  on  Sunday,  there  are  a 

my  more  persons  brought  up  for  trial  on  Monday  morning  than 

I— o  3 (6  LAW) 
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on  aiiy  other  clay  of  tint  week !  The  result  of  these  trials  genenlly  \* 
that  a  man  is  fine<l,  perhaps  a  dollar,  and  his  poor,  hard- working  «ifr, 
who  looks  as  though  she  might  be  scmbbing  her  knackles  off  to  knp 
the  family  together,  comes  up  and  pays  the  husband's  line. 

THE  BRUTALIZING  EFFECTS  OF  DRINK. 

I  said  to  such  a  woman  one  day,  "  Why  do  you  pay  your  moDev  fcr 
such  a  purpose  ?    Why  not  let  your  husband  suffer  the  conseqatriMM 
of  his  crime f    '' Why,"  she  said,  "he  would  beat  me  if  I  didn^t  pay 
it."    She  did  uot  dare  to  refuse.    That  was  the  case  with  more  than  om 
there.    I  noticed  one  woman  there  who  had  with  her  two  little  childm 
and  she  was  waiting  in  the  hope   that   her  husband   would  be  dv- 
charged.    Another  case  was  one  in  which  a  woman  had  compluned  c^f 
her  husband.    Ue  had  first  disabled  one  of  her  arms,  and  then  he  hid 
turned  her  out  on  the  street.    A  policeman  had  arrested  him,  and  titer 
were  going  to  send  him  for  four  months  to  Deer  Island.    When  be 
comes  out,  won't  he  be  mad  t    And  his  poor  wife  will  suffer  all  (be 
more.    That  is  the  reason  why  more  women  do  not  complain.    Yun  m 
how  difficult  it  is,  when  we  have  a  law,  to  have  it  executed,  wht'o  the 
women  will  not  complain,  because  they  are  afraid  that  if  they  compbia 
their  drunken  husbands  will  wreak  vengeance  on  them.    It  is  byobm- 
vation  and  inquiry  in  this  way  that  we  are  able  to  learn  of  those  thlnp 
ourselves  and  our  hearts  are  stirred.    The  gospel  idea  is  nece^Mrrro 
thorouglily  arouse  these  people  to  a  sense  of  their  condition.    Of  coon* 
we  are  very  irlad  to  have  aid  from  every  source,  bnt  that  is  the  fuiHlj- 
mental  idea  which  underlies  our  work.     When  everybody  is  an)a<«Hi  ;* 
it,  we  will  shut  up  the  dram-shops.    So  long  as  the  city  takes  a  rrfrfioe 
from  this  dreadful  liquor  traffic,  just  so  long  will  these  poor,  weak  people 
be  tempted  to  drink,  and  we  want  to  stoj)  it. 

THE   LICENSE   QUESTION. 

At  the  time  this  State  first  allowed  its  citizens  to  vote  on  tht*  *v^ 
tion  whether  there  should  be  **  license  "  or  **  no  license,"  tlirre  >rr:-J 
tube  no  ert'ort  inakiiiir  to  secure  a  lar<!:e  vote,  and  we  did  nor  tN:**- 
that  there  wouM  be  a  lar^xe  vote*  in  l^oston  on  the  side  of  ••  no  li<-»-«'." 
because  this  is  of  course  a  liquor  ])lace.  We  ealleil  to«rether  soiur  r  •"' 
bers  of  the  teiiiijcraiicc  s(M*i(»ties,  however,  and  some  represcniativr-r: 
— about  one  hundred  of  theiu — at  our  headquarters,  and  t*»M  rliwr;  ■' ..: 
we  waiite<l  to  do.  We  wanted  to  or<;anize  a  ''no  license"  nin\r::'"_. 
an<l  wanted  to  have  women  at  the  polls  to  distribute  "  ne  lur..^' 
ballots. 

INFLUENrE   ON   TEMPERANCE   OF   WOMEN  AT   THE   POLLS. 

1  bflieve  tliat  most  of  the  p)0<l  that  has  been  acconiplisht**!  ir '-•'* 
Stale  for  *'no  license"  has  hoi^u  accomplished  by  havin;;  woni*  n  i*-  *-" 
polls.  Th(^  ballots  mi;^lit  have  been  sent  to  the  polling;  i»la«e>  I'u'  ]^^ 
pie  there*  wouhl  \\hi>k  them  out  of  si;xht.  Thrt»u*4:h  our  effort s,  Ij"''*''^- 
there  \vt*re  hhlies  and  ♦xentleuien  then*  that  held  on  t«»  them,  arOih*  ^ 
.suit  was  that  tlirre  were  ll?,0(K>  votes  against  license. 

(.>.  in  the  <'itv  .' — A.  Ves.  We  iraveout  literature  to  in«'t  all  i»iC'J*^ 
ol)ji*ctioii«;.  If  oii(»  m:iii  sai<l  that  **prohil)i  ion  did  not  pn»iii'':t.  •» 
gave  him  one  tract;  if  another  man  said  that  he  liked  his  l»eer.  wega** 
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ktr  tract.  We  took  each  upon  hisparticnlar  idea  and  gave  him 
\  to  meet  it,  as  far  as  possible,  we  were  determined  that  no 
mrs  should  be  spared  to  accomplish  the  result.  We  also  had 
German  literatore,  and  eneaged  lecturers  to  speak  to  the  Qer- 
I  to  work  in  and  through  the  churches.  We  know  that  there 
m  good  deal  done  in  that  way. 

FEICALB  8UFFBAOE  ON  SOHOOL  MATTERS. 

wA  to  school  work  we  have  the  privilege  of  voting  for  members 
committees.  I  remember  three  years  ago  going  to  the  first 
f  the  registered  women  voters — ^that  was  before  I  dared  to  open 
ll— but  some  poor  temperance  woman  did  say,  upon  hearing 
Bination  made,  ^^Is  this  man  in  &vorof  temperance  f  and 
be  leaders  answered.  ^*That  is  not  a  question  here  at  all;  we 
letting  the  most  available  candidates.''  But  at  the  last  meet- 
^  single  name  proposeld  was  challenged  as  to  whether  the  man 
ir  or  tobacco,  and  we  think  that  is  a  great  gain.  We  are  de* 
to  have  pure  men  in  our  school  committees.  At  any  rate  every 
ie  name  is  up  will  have  his  character  thoroughly  canvassed, 
|D  know  it.  There  are  distillers  and  others  on  school  commit- 
iiB  are  making  a  very  active  effort  to  get  them  off.  We  are 
^thero;  we  know*  when  their  time  expires,  and  as  far  as  our 
I  concerned  we  are  determined  that  they  shall  not  be  on  the 
Imittee  again. 

I  SCHOOLS  MOVED  TO  ACCOMMODATE  SALOONS. 

Snstrate  the  disadvantage  of  having  such  men  on  school  com- 
here  are  five  men  on  the  school  committee  who  voted  to  move 
|l  order  to  accommodate  a  saloon.    We  have  a  law  which  states 
shall  be  no  saloon  within  400  feet  of  a  school-bouse.     Of 
are  many  saloons  which  almost  touch  schooKhouses.  There 
lly  five  men  here  who  voted  to  have  the  school  moved.   That 

the  case  of  three  different  school-houses  in  the  city, 
lean  that  three  schools  have  been  moved  in  this  city  to  ac- 
the  saloons  t— A.  Jes:  here  in  this  city. 

One  was  moved  before  the  license  was  granted,  and  then 
[■aioved  back. 

[ON  OF  THE  LAW  AS  TO  SALOONS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Tes,  the  schools  were  moved  just  in  time  for  the  men 
licenses  and  then  moved  back  again.    That  is,  the  scholars 
from  the  school-house  and  it  was  decided  that  that  house 
be  used  for  a  school  any  more.    Then,  when  the  licenses 
the  school  was  moved  back  again, 
license  was  not  revoked  T — A.  No. 
Not  only  was  the  license  not  revoked,  but  that  operation 
next  time. 

le  thing  was  done  over  again  t — A.  Yes. 
kt  was  in  this  city  f — A.  Yes,  by  the  school  committee — five 
rho  had  charge  of  that  district,  and  who  had  the  right  to  say 
Is  should  be  locate<l. 

r.  Tha    is  a  criminal  fraud  on  the  city  itself,  for  which 
Itteemen  ar  )  indictable. 
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THE   TEMPERANCE   UNION  AH   "  EXTERNAL  CONSCIKNCE." 


CE."         M 


The  Witness.  We  bad  5,000  leaflets  printed  ami  dreulule*!  bioadcBiS* 
in  which  we  related  these  facts,  and  some  good  men  said :  "  la  this  reaJIy 
so ;  can  this  be  really  so  in  the  city  of  Boston ! ""  Most  of  tito  good  [k'u- 
ple  of  the  city  do  uot  keep  their  eyes  on  the  tempBrauue  quosuoii  at  all. 
So  I  thiuk  that  the  Woman's  Christian  Temporance  Union  ia  a  kind  uf 
"external  conscience"  for  the  people.  EveuiutbiselcctioutliatiHcoiotut; 
on  now  the  politicians  are  pleased  to  say  that  such  and  suuh  candidates 
are  "jierfectly  acceptable  to  tlie  teDai>eranc6  people,"  but  of  wiurafi  we 
are  immediately  obliged  to  come  out  and  say  that  they  are  not  iicceptable 
to  the  temperance  people.  We  do  not  believe  in  any  licetise  candidale, 
bnt  nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  politicians  say  ibis,  ia  stomething  tu 
indicate  which  way  the  wind  blows, 

Mrs,  Cone.  Mr,  Edward  Everett  Hale  was  moved  to  write  a  letterou 
this  qiiestiou  sometime  ago,  and  the  editor  of  the  Transcript  wrote  a 
burning  editorial  on  the  question. 

The  Witness.  You  asked  if  wo  Raw  any  of  the  fruits  of  our  work. 
We  do  not  see  that  the  liqnor  traflic  is  at  all  lessened.  We  see  dail* 
that  it  is  growing.     It  cannot  be  otherwise  with  this  license  law. 


It  shows  the  perfect  futility  of  any  attempt  to  limit  the  liquor  traffic 
by  license  laws,  when  you  look  at  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  gu 
into  the  temperance  work.  What  the  liquor  traffic  would  be  if  there 
were  none  of  this  great  opposing  force  you  can  imagine  by  looking  at 
what  it  is  when  there  is  all  thisoppositionwhiuh  the  Woman's  Christum 
Temperance  Union  creates.  But  we  have  a  history  behind  us.  We 
know  that  in  tlie  .slavery  agitation  tliere  never  wa«  the  tirst  glimpse  of 
light,  or  of  progress,  until  the  war  was  declared.  Of  course  yon  are 
familiar  with  every  stage  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  When  they 
took  a  colored  man  here  in  Boston  back  to  hie  bondage,  and  the  anti- 
slavery  people  objected,  everybody  laughed  and  said,  "  What  do  yonr 
objections  amount  to  1"  Garrison  said  that  what  he  wanted  was  "im- 
mediate and  unconditional  emancipation^"  and  h©  never  receded  from 
that,  and  that  is  what  he  finally  got.  He  called  for  the  right  thing,  and 
and  never  retreated  a  step,  he  finally  got  it.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PBOHIBITION. 

We  want  constitutional  prohibition  of  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  We  know  we  are  right,  but  we  know  that  we 
have  to  work  hard  in  order  to  get  it ;  and  we  are  willing  to  work,  and  , 
we  are  going  to  keep  the  work  up.  "  God  works  in  a  mysterious  way 
his  wonders  to  perform."  I  saw  in  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
committee  at  New  York,  when  the  temperance  women  appeared  befon 
the  committee,  that  the  reporlers  said  that  all  the  women  wore  water- 
proofs and  carried  big  umbrellas,  and  that  they  didn't  give  a  single  ar- 
gument in  support  of  their  cause,  and  some  of  the  editors  said  tbat  it 
wa«  a  grand  work,  hut  that  it  was  a  pity  that  some  of  the  eoergy  pat 
into  the  work  did  uot  result  in  something. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  the  criticism  was  made  that  they  quoted 
too  much  poetry.  The  fact  is  (hat  there  was  not  a  single  line  of  poetry 
quoted  by  any  lady  except  one,  and  she  gave  a  very  appropziate  line 
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nniittior.    Tbe  weather  on  that  day  was  particularly  bad,  and  it 

1  have  been  difficult  to  get  anybody  but  an  old  sailor  to  ventnre 

doors.    The  tero])erance  women,  however,  came  to  the  committee 

and  testified  as  forcibly  and  intelligently  as  anybody  who  has 

l>efore  the  committee.    They  stated  some  very  important  facts,  and 

k  our  stenographer  will  tell  you  that  he  took  down  more  sabstan- 

ets  in  the  course  of  that  forenoon  than  in  a  like  time  upon  any 

day  of  onr  sessions. 

I  Witness.  We  know  they  can  stute  facts,  and  that  it  is  their  cos- 

f  do  so  when  opportunity  offers. 

Are.  very  much  interested,  as  Mrs.  Barrett  has  told  yon,  in  tbe 

tempkbance  editcation. 

■nd  1  hat  permanent  reform  in  this  matter  depends,  after  all,  on 
Bcation  of  the  children.  For  fifteen  years  the  children  have  been 
ttd  to  believe  that  a  license  is  the  way  to  deal  with  this  liquor 
|ni,  so  you  will  hardly  find  a  young  man  who  does  not  believe  that 
Ition  does  not  prohilnt.  Still  our  work  is  bound  to  result  in  a 
jion  of  this  evil.  Every  once  in  a  while  we  send  to  every  teacher 
jpublic  schools  some  little  pamphlet  or  another,  containing  |)er- 
pe  opinions  of  eminent  physicians  in  regard  to  the  liquor  or  the 
p  habit,  or  ]>erhaps  giving  directions  as  to  how  to  teach  temper- 
finciples  to  the  children. 

Cone.  Mr.  George  8.  Hale,  a  trustee  of  Phillips-Exeter  Acad- 
as  so  influenced  by  the  work  of  the  ladies  that  he  sent  for  as  to 
krith  him  about  the  tobacco  question.  After  consultation  with 
laid  the  matter  before  the  parents  of  all  the  pupils  and  got  an- 
JKHD  most  of  them. 

r 

TOBACCO  PROHIBITION. 

|tiestion  was  whether  they  were  willing  to  have  tobacco  prohib- 
tbeir children  there.  The  mtyority  were  willing,  and  so  the  ufie 
)co  is  prohibited  to  the  pupils  of  Phillips-Exeter  Academy.  The 
ing  was  taken  up  at  Andover,  and  there  the  majority  of  parents 
jd  freedom  of  use,  so  that  there  it  is  not  prohibited. 

« 

MEANS  OP  PROMOTING  TEMPERANCE. 

ave  also  endeavored  to  influence  manufacturers  to  require  tbe 
itinenceof  their  employes,  and  that  is  becoming  more  and  more 
t.  In  response  to  the  ]>etitions  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
Union,  some  employers  have  also  changed  the  time  of  paying 
m ;  instead  of  paying  them  on  SSatunlay  nights,  which  has  a 
f  to  tempt  men  to  spend  their  money  for  drink,  they  now  pay 
the  middle  of  the  week.  Then,  in  onler  to  instruct  the  people 
i  not  come  to  temperance  lectures  and  who  will  not  read  any- 
|t  large  prints  we  have  sometimes  put  out  large  posters,  two  feet 
Qh  little  arguments  in  regard  to  prohibition  and  also  in  regard 
ibstinence.  Thousands  of  these  have  been  put  into  large  man- 
f  establishments. 

INFLUENCE  OF  TEMPERANCE  TRACTS. 

tBX:NEY.  People  have  an  idea  that  a  tract  given  to  a  person  is 
nished  in  the  hand  and  thrown  aside  without  being  read,  but 
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that  ia  not  the  inference  that  I  would  draw  from  my  own  penooal  ob- 
servation. I  have  seen  tracts  or  leaflets  on  temperance  given  to  paite 
and  I  have  seen  them  read  them.  At  the  polls,  particularly,  I  Dotieed 
that  in  many  instances  where  the  leaflets  were  given  to  men  th^  md 
them  with  interest,  and  afterwards  made  remarks  conoeming  tfacB, 
sometimes  withdrawing  to  another  part  of  the  room  and  reading  thca 
and  asking  questions  in  regard  to  them — showing  that  the  seed  hal 
been  sown. 

TEMPERANCE  AND  OOSPEL  TENTS. 


The  Witness.  We  have  utilized  the  national  holidays  also  fixr 
perance  meetings,  by  having  a  tent  on  the  Common  and  having  speik- 
ers  to  succeed  one  another  almost  all  day  on  the  questions  of  prohibi- 
tiou  and  total  abstinence.  We  have  had  gospel  meetings,  and  hiTe 
sometimes  had  a  brass  band  and  all  the  accompaniments  that  woaM  be 
upt  to  gather  the  people  together.  That  is  something  that  was  new 
attempted  before.  We  secured  the  best  gentlemen  speakers  that  qoqU 
be  engaged  to  give  gospel  testimony  and  discuss  prohibition,  and  kcyl 
our  meeting  up  from  10  o'cock  in  the  morning  until  5  o^cIock  in  Ck 
afternoon.  We  endeavor  to  work  ^'  by  being  all  things  to  all  mb;' 
by  all  means  to  save  some. 

TEMPERANCE    FOUNTAINS. 

I  would  also  say  that  at  a  cost  of  some  $265  we  have  pntnpiodkii 
city  a  handsome,  polished  granite,  ice-water  fountain,  which  haB  hia 
a  great  blessing  to  the  thirsty  crowds  who,  all  through  the  suumt 
months,  pass  by  the  corner  of  Berkeley  and  Tremont  streets— ri^ 
opposite  two  immense  saloons  and  in  the  center  of  a  saloon  dinniBt 

Mrs.  Cone.  And  we  know  that  laboring  men  have  sent  therefor  ie^ 
water  by  the  pailful  instead  of  sending  for  beer — and  that  is  doDr 
from  within  a  radiiKs  of  half  a  mile. 

Mrs.  Cheney.  I  noticed  a  teamster,  one  very  hot  day  in  snmmrr. 
starting  toward  a  saloon,  and  then  looking  toward  the  ice- water  ftmDt4i:. 
After  an  instaiit*s  hesitation,  he  finally  crossed  over  and  tcx>k  a  (imk 
out  of  the  ice -water  fountain.  I  said  to  him,  *'That  is  good  water,  ^nt 
it  i  "  lie  said,  **  Oh,  yes  ;  this  is  a  blessed  institution.*'  Then  I  smI 
to  him,  *'  Weren't  you  on  theiK)int  of  going  into  that  saloon  ?"  -Wtii." 
he  sai<L  •'  1  did  think  of  it — I  thought  to  get  some  beer,  but  I  o'LvJc-i 
ed  to  come  here  ami  g(*t  some  water  instead.'' 

Mrs.  Cone.  The  street  car  ccmductors  stopped  there  every  dAv.  ii^ 
I  became  conviiict^d  that  many  laborers  would  be  8atislie<i  v:ih  ;tf 
wat(»r  if  there  was  not  so  much  of  this  liquor  constantly  l>efun:  ihrJ 
eyes  and  so  little  water  to  bt»  found. 

The  ^V^rNE^^s.  We  are  continually  organizing  and  holding  pcWx 
meetings  all  through  the  city.  Just  before  the  last  election  »e  W 
me(»tings  in  some  chnntli  in  every  ward,  so  as  toreaeh  thediffervntf^v- 
jjle;  and  we  (Migaged  good  speakers  to  addfess  the  meetings  Tbtf 
we  always  put  everything  that  we  can  into  the  newspapers,  :«o  a*  » 
advertise  our  cause  as  much  as  possible. 

EFFECTS  OF   LIQUOU  AND  TOBACCO  ON   CHILDREN    AND  ADCLTS 

Mrs.  ('one.  At  the  time  that  we  ]>repared  a  paper  on  tobacco  al 
s(*nt  copies  to  the  public  school  teachers,  1  met  the  pn>fossor  of  phys- 
ology  at  Harvard,  and  he  told  me  that  he  never  taught  his  piipiN  ^V 
thing  whatever  as  to  the  results  of  tobacco  and  alcohol;  that  LUiuc;bi 
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mde  no  special  study  of  them  at  alL  He  looked  at  the  authori- 
om  which  I  qaoted,  and  he  wrote  me  a  note  saying  that  they 
rery  aathorita  ive.  We  were  speaking  only  of  the  effects  on 
^  bat  he  said  it  bore  also  on  adults — bat  still,  althoagh  we 
perhaps  call  it  cowardly,  he  would  leave  the  subject  alone,  ai 
1  done  before. 

»SN8E  OF  PAXJPEBI81C  AND  OBIMB  THE  BSSULT  OP    LIQUOB. 

Witness.  In  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic  I  went  to  the 

[all  yesterday,  to  the  city  treasury,  and  got  some  figures.    I  find 

I  has  cost  the  city  of  Boston  this  year  $50,000  more  than  it  did  last 

Aapport  the  pauper  and  criminal  institutions,  and  it  is  costing  more 

ire  every  year.    You  know  the  great  cry  is  that  the  licenses  are  the 

le,  and  that  the  city  affairs  could  not  be  carrie^l  on  without 

i,  but  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  where  you  receive  $1  in  license 

f  out  910  as  the  result  of  granting  the  license.    During  the  first 

lonths  of  last  year  the  city  received  from  the  liquor  traffic  9266,754. 

Mur  in  the  same  time  it  has  received  $299,254.    That  is  about 

I  more.    The  pauper  and  criminal  institutions  of  the  city  cost 

1500,000.    The  expense  for  the  police  force  is  about  $900,000. 

lesachusetts  State  board  of  charities  says  that  eighty  per  cent. 

ffiminids  are  flrom  the  drinking  classes,  and  eigthtenths  of  the 

pauperism  is  the  direct  consequence  of  indulgence  in  alcoholic 

fm.    Eight-tenths  of  $500,000  is  $400,000,  being  the  direct  out- 

tbe  resiuts  of  the  liquor  traffic,  in  crime  and  pauperism,  to  say 

I  of  the  cost  of  police  and  criminal  courts.    That  does  not  look 

Qry  good  investment  for  the  city  of  Boston.    If  it  were  not  for 

iqaor  stores  we  should  not  need  a  police  force. 

Shaibkan.  I  don't  know  about  that 

Witness.  We  would  not  need  so  many  police,  at  any  rate. 

?H  A  IBM  AN.  Mr.  Marsh  testified  yesterday  that  in  1823  they  got 

tth  only  one  policeman  here  in  this  city,  and  that  ^^  all  the  biMl 

ire  afraid  of  him." 

VmiESS.  It  costs  about  $900,000  every  year  in  this  city  for 
ni,  and  that  is  aside  from  the  force  which  the  police  oommis- 
have  to  enforce  the  license  law.  It  cost  $30,000  last  year  to  en- 
$  license  law,  and  they  did  not  enforce  it. 

XPENSE  OP  EFF0BT8  TO  EIVFOBOE  THE  LICENSE  LAW. 

mt  is,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  men  who  are  selling  without 
I^A.  Tes. 

la  <*  Law  and  Order  League''  was  stimulated  somewhat  by  the 
ii  Christian  Temperance  Union,  I  suppose  t— A.  I  do  not  sav 
iras,  in  this  dty,  exactiy.  Of  course,  the  women  cannot  work 
kere  they  have  no  licenses. 

bo  is  interested  to  enforce  the  law  against  the  sellers  who  have 
le;  is  it  done  by  those  who  have  licenses  t — A.  No,  indeed. 
BAIBMAN.  It  is  generally  claimed  that  the  licensees  will  pre- 
sale  by  those  who  have  no  licenses. 

Witness*  I  know  that  is  one  of  the  arguments,  but  there  are  in 
2,500  licensed  places  and  1,500  un]icen8e<i  places.  Suppose  the 
•  should  attempt  to  prosecute  the  other,  why,  they  would  turn 
iod  sav  that  the  licensees  themselves  wefl)  disregarding  the 
Ihat  the  others  were  doing  no  more,  only  that  they  did  not  pay 
Ehat  is  all  the  difiTerence. 
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DISREGARD  OF  PROHLBITORT  PROYISICNS  OP  THB  L.IOENSE  LAW. 

I  heard  a  good  many  saloon  keei)er8,  last  year,  say  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  sell  liquor  and  regard  tJie  prohibitory  provisioiis  of 
the  license  law.  One  of  those  provisions  is  that  they  shall  not  aell  to 
minors.  This  man  said,  ^'  How  am  I  to  know  whether  a  young  man  » 
a  minor  or  not,  if  he  has  a  beard  t "  If  he  is  twenty -one  yean  and  oto- 
they  can  sell  him  ail  that  they  please.  Another  provision  is  that  tb^ 
shall  not  sell  on  Sunday.  The  way  they  get  around  that  is,  the  major- 
ity of  those  little  places  take  out  an  inn-holder's  license,  and  say  tbcj 
keep  inns,  and  they  have  perhaps  one  bed  in  a  back  room,  in  sfderto 
keep  up  the  pretense,  and  then  they  sell  liquor  all  day  Sunday  and  Sm* 
day  night,  and  in  that  way  they  evade  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  any  more  difficult  to  get  all  the  drink  yoa  wut 
on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day  t — A.  No. 

EVASION  OF  THE  LAW  AS  TO  OPEN  BARS. 

• 

Then  the  license  law  says  that  there  shall  be  no  open  ban.  I 
asked  the  police  commissioners  why  they  did  not  regpard  that  Thcj 
said  the  supreme  court  had  not  decided  what  an  ^^  open  bar'  vm 
I  saw,  however,  the  other  day  that  the  supreme  court  has  saidtbstit 
is  a  place  where  people  stand  up  to  drink,  and  where  there  is  no  ted 
sold.  They  get  around  that  by  having  a  few  raw  oysters  and  a  frv 
crackers.  One  of  the  police  commissioners  told  me  that  these  hws  sn 
expressly  made  to  drive  a  coach  or  a  pair  of  horses  through,  and  if  tbe 
license  men  prosecute  the  others,  those  others  turn  around  upon  thn 
and  say  that  those  who  live  in  glass  houses  had  better  not  throw  stoMi 

Q.  Those  having  licenses  do  not,  then,  help  to  enforce  the  law  agaisit 
the  others  ? — A.  1  never  knew  of  any  that  did.  Then,  again,  a  mia 
who  gets  a  license  has  to  give  a  bond  of  $1,000,  but  there  has  new 
been  a  cent  paid  in.  ' 

Q.  Has  any  one  forfeited  his  license  t — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  take.  o«» 
sionally,  a  license  from  a  man,  but  there  has  never  been  a  cent  pai»i  ia:o 
the  city  treasury  on  account  of  a  man  forfeiting  his  license. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  its  ever  being  done  in  the  State! — A  I  dt'D": 
know  al>out  the  State.     I  only  know  about  the  city. 

Q.  How  Ion;;  has  the  licf^nse  law  been  in  force? — A.  1  don't knof 
liow  many  years — perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

A  PRoniTUTORY  LAW  KENDERED  USELESS  BY  AMENDMENTS. 

We  had  a  ])rolnl)itory  law,  and  there  was  a  wine  and  a  he^T  claasf  lu'^ 
which  ex(  n)i»te<l  thciu.  That  weakened  the  whole  thin;;,  an*!  nnj-.; 
they  ^ot  thr  present  law.  The  governor  told  me  tliat  he  tlHin^btith*' 
outlived  its  usefulness.  The  onlv  use  of  a  license  law  reallv  is  to*lH)» 
the  utter  uselessness  of  anvthiufr  but  an  absolutely  prohibitorv^tatfti. 

Q.  They  had  a  i>r()hibitory  statute  before  this,  did  they  not  ?— A.  i'^ 

Q.  Was  that  enforced f  -A.  It  was  at  first,  but,  as  1  say,  tbt*  »i&f 
and  beer  clause  was  inserted — there  was  a  petition  thai  it  .sln'«M^'- 
The  wine  and  beer  clause  was  an  entering  wedjje  for  everj  thinp  ^^^ 
It  was  only  a  step  toward  the  license  law.  I  think  it  was  in  1S74  tbu 
the  license  law  was  passed. 

Q.  Have  you  been  among  the  homes  of  the  working  people!— A  Y» 
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POYBBTY  CAUSED  BT  DBUOL 

»  Tell  OS  aboai  yonr  experience  there. — A.  Well,  I  know  a  family  in 
Bhthe  woman  j^oes  oat  washing,  and  the  husband  works  and  earns  $9 
$dk  and  brings  home  perhaps  a  dollar.  The  rest  of  it  goes  into  the 
•ns.  She  has  to  work  at  washing  all  day  and  do  the  best  she  can 
aep  the  house.  The  children  do  not  have  fire,  or  milk,  or  shoes, 
ia  it  is  given  to  them  by  charity.  I  know  another  family  that  is 
token  up.    The  wife  has  had  to  leave  her  husband  because  he  never 

£tit  anything  in.    Why,  I  know  scores  of  such  cases    it  is  like  re* 
g  anything  that  is  (^miliar  in  daily  life. 

HAPPY  BESULTS  OP  CHBI8TIAN  WOMEN^  WOBK. 

I 

len  on  the  other  hand,  I  know  families  where  the  men  have  been 
tftrted,  and  where  the  money,  instead  of  going  to  the  saloon,  goes 
e  home,  r  could  tell  yon  where  the  wife  has  all  she  needs  for  the 
0f  the  family,  and  the  husband  comes  home  of  evenings,  through 
iflnence  of  the  Christian  women's  work.  If  we  did  not  have  thAt 
|br  onr  work,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  worth  while  working ; 
lid,  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  keep  on  in  the  work,  b^nse  I  he- 
it  is  God's  seal  that  is  with  us. 

Tou  are  aiming  principally  at  the  rising  generation,  I  suppose! — 
fell,  we  do  continuous  work  with  men  and  women  too,  though,  of 
Is,  we  are  not  so  hopeful  of  that 

You  are  doing  the  best  yon  can  with  all,  I  suppose  t — ^A.  Yes ;  it 
I  four  paralld  lines ;  you  cannot  say  which  is  most  important ; 
b  essential.  The  four  lines  represent,  one,  the  educating  of  the 
jr  hi  the  principles  of  total  abstinence;  the  second,  the  form- 
fa  better  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  use  of  liquors ;  the  third,  the 
■ation  of  the  drinking  classes  by  Divine  grace ;  and  the  fourth, 
Bioval  fh>m  the  streets  of  the  dram  shops,  by  law.  All  other  de- 
tents of  work  will  range  themselves  under  those. 


EFPECT  OP  LOCAL  PBOHIBITION. 

[d  the  line  of  your  legal  work,  do  you  think  that  any  prohibition 
mflned  to  the  borders  of  Massachusetts  will  ever  be  an  efficient 
V  for  the  removal  of  this  liquor  traffic  that  you  are  trying  to  de- 
I-— A.  I  think  if  Boston  were  regulated.  New  England  would  be 
f  improved.   Boston  men  send  packages  all  through  New  England, 
tved  a  letter  from  a  woman  in  Vermont  a  while  ago  saying  that 
there  (a  very  excellent  man  when  not  in  liquor)  periodically  re- 
packages from  Boston  which  cost  95  each,  and  that  from  that 
)fb  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor ;  that  his  wife  was  a  very 
roman  and  doing  the  best  she  could  to  bring  her  children  up 
As  long  as  this  liquor  kept  coming  from  Boston,  it  was  impos- 
n  the  man  to  do  anything.     The  name  of  the  liquor  dealer  was 
to  me,  and  I  went  to  see  him,  and  showed  him  the  bill  of  sale, 
bad  been  sent  to  me,  and  I  said,  ^<  That  is  from  you  place  f    He 
Yes."    Then  I  explained  to  him  the  position  of  things  in  that 
and  he  said  he  would  not  send  any  more  liquor  there.     I  said, 
I  write  and  tell  them  that  you  will  not  send  any  moref    He 
Yes,"  and  I  did. 
oppose  the  man  could  not  get  it  frt>m  Boston ;  New  England  is 
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not  a  great  way  from  from  New  York,  ia  it  t — A.  Vo ;  but  Boston  is  iIk 
center  of  iuiquity  in  New  England. 

Q.  You  do  uut  think  that  Uooton  is  atty  worse  thau  New  Yoricdo 
yon  t — A.  No;  I  guppose  not. 

Q.  AudthpreisDot agreHtdiffereDceiutbeespreAHcbartfest^jL  So. 

Q.  SuppOKe  the  people  wanted  it  here  in  Boston,  and  could  Mt  (ri 
it;  how  much  difficulty  would  they  have  in  getting  it  from  New  Vurki- 
A.  Well,  of  (Kturse  every  place  holng  purifled  would  help  allotbcn. 
Still  I  tielieve  iu  national  prohibition. 

THE   TEHPERAKOE  UNION   IN  ETEBT  STATE. 

Mrs.  CONB.  We  think  that  one  State  will  follow  auotber,  however. 

Q.  Tour  union  is  iu  every  St»iteT — A,  Yes.  We  send  in  pedtinu 
every  jear,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  asking  that  Coiigresft.  m  tUM 
it  has  the  right  lo  do  it,  will  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic  iu  tbe  li'tUiiad 
Colambia  and  the  Territoriea. 

Q.  You  propose  to  amend  your  constitution  here,  do  you  T — A.  To; 
we  propose  to  do  so. 

Q.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  have  any  Congressioual  actJOD  ai  all,atLtl 
ot^ection  is  there  to  amending  the  Nationul  Ckmsiitniion  us  «i%U  utbf 
State  eoustitutiou  i — A.  Oh,  wc  believe  iu  it  with  all  our  hv«ru. 

Mrs.  Cone.  Of  course  we  want  to  see  our  State  right. 

INFLUBNOB  OP  TBMPERAaOE  LBGI8LATOH8. 

The  Witnesb.  Iowa  sends  good  temt>erance  men  to  Congrem  bo«, 
Mid  80  du  Kansas  and  Maine,  and  the  uiorv  good  men  that  ace  m 
Oougress,  the  better  and  the  soouer  we  shall  havo  tbe  right  sortof  ti|- 
islation  on  temperance. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  didicully  in  having  a  ^'four  in-hand  Team'ioKt 
upon  the  National  Congress  as  well  as  upon  the  Stat«  legislature  I— A- 
Well,  we  believe  that  the  National  Congress  is  only  the  rvHectioa  of  te 
States,  and  when  men  are  sent  to  Congress  from  tbe  Stales  tbqf  nidi 
tbe  sentiment  of  the  States. 

FEHALB  suffrage;     IT8  INFLUENCE  ON   TEHPEBAltCK. 

Q.  You  expect  to  esercise  some  influence  on  the  State, do  yooDatt- 
A.  Uh,  yes ;  and  with  that  view  I  believe  iu  all  sorts  of  soffnp  tv 
women  as  well  as  municipal  suffrage,  for,  as  things  are  now,  sapptMtJl 
should  be  decided  that  there  shall  be  no  liquor  sold ;  the  sara  xf*" 
elect  a  sheriff  that  does  not  care  whether  they  driuk  or  not,  tuiij  if  *• 
temperance  women  could  vote  they  would  look  after  the  chsnctatrf 
the  men  that  are  elected. 

Q.  But  you  would  want  to  try  to  do  eometbiiig  at>out  it,evflattal# 
yon  should  not  have  the  votet — A.  Yes. 

The  CHAtBUAN.  Suppose  you  look  after  the  position  of  yourBfW*- 
sentativcs  in  Congress  in  the  matter.  I  do  not  ask  yon  whyyoadoM 
in  one  direction,  but  why  you  do  not  at  the  same  time  exert  yuoTKi'i 
the  other ! 

The  Witness.  Well,  we  are  iutorested  in  it.  The  que«tion  u  bo*  * 
get  at  it. 

Mrs.  Cone.  The  effort  iu  the  State  is  to  influence  the iegistotafffW 
Boston  men  over  set  all  good  laws. 


•'"^\ 
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•      LIQUOB-DBALEBS  MAINLY  POBEION-BOBN. 

Does  the  foreign  elemeDt  id  Bo8ton  embarrass  you  aoj  t — ^A.  Why, 
i^jority  of  the  liquor- deiilers  are  foreign-boru. 
B.  Cone.  There  are  AmericaD  men — for  instance,  prominent  law- 
P»who  seem  to  fear  the  result  on  their  business  of  starting  a  move- 
^pgainst  the  liquor  forces,  and  that  I  think  is  more  unfortunate  than 
mian  Catholic  or  foreign  opposition,  because  they  have  more  in- 


BE  LEOAL  PBOFESSION  OPPOSED  TO  TEMPEBANOE  BEPOBH. 

» 

Cheney.  I  tried  to  get  a  lawyer  to  oppose  the  license  vote,  and 
iwer  to  me  was,  '^  Why^  I  am  a  criminal  lawyer.''    He  said  it 

S|K>il  his  business,  and  I  told  him  I  presumed  it  would. 

Cone.  I  was  at  an  election  myself  in  one  of  the  wards,  and  1 

universally  through  that  ward  that  the  business  men  and  law- 

rere  unwilling  lo  vote  for  the  ''  no  license"  law.    They  came  up  so 

ily  that  we  had  time  to  talk  with  them. 

~^ou  say  you  found  the  lawyers  against  you  generally  t — A.  Yes; 

Chaibman.  That  is  a  pretty  serious  thing.    You  had  better  be- 
j|K>n  the  lawyers,  because  they  have  more  to  do  with  the  framing  and 
Msing  of  the  laws  than  anybody  else. 
I  Witness.  Well,  you  know  we  cannot  teach  these  lawyers  any- 

L  Cheney.  Yes  -,  they  tell  me  that  They  say,  <^  I  know  all  about 
ii  can't  teach  me  anything  about  it." 

iTCoNE.  I  think  one  I'eason  why  many  women  do  not  work  more 
[cause  is  because  they  are  hopeless  about  it.  A  pastor  who  has 
b  church  in  Chelsea  toTd  me  that  out  of  several  hundred  church- 
9n  only  six  of  the  gentlemen  went  to  the  polls  last  year. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  23, 1863. 
O.  H.  Spbino  exandned. 

Bj  the  Chaibmak  : 

ItioD.  You  are  connected  with  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
^onf — Answer.  Yes. 

WOMAN'S  GHBISTIAN  TEMPEBANGE  UNION. 

B  what  capacity  f — A.  I  am  vice-president  of  the  city  union ;  I 
I  connection  with  it  through  the  gos))el  work ;  that  is  my  prin- 
ork. 

ive  us  a  description  of  that,  and  your  observations  and  experi- 
the  prosecution  of  the  work. — A.  I  would  like  to  say,  though  I 
Dare  to  have  it  reported,  that  I  differ  a  little  fh)m  Mrs.  Barrett 
tatemeut  that  the  blame  should  be  laid  upon  the  churches,  be- 
believe  that  all  good  work  emanates  from  the  church,  and  that 
ity  of  the  good  women  of  the  70,000  that  have  come  into  the 
1^  Christian  Temi>erauce  Union  have  come  from  the  evangelical 
IB,  and  that  they  were  brought  in  through  the  hope  of  lifUug  up 
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the  lowly.  I  came  into  the  work  nine  years  ago,  when  Mrs.  Bunc 
did,  and  there  lias  hoen  a  greiit  increase  of  thoaght  aatoDg  Ibe  " 
people  since  that  time.  They  have  been  guilty  more  of  kius  of  i 
sion  than  of  cnmmifMion.  They  have  not  seen  thut  they  owed  a  di|p< 
to  thair  kind  in  that  \iw  outside  the  limits  of  their  family.  There  ta  mi. 
other  reason  why  it,  perhaps,  se«m8  to  Bome  that  the  vhurdiw  ueMl  I 
working  with  an.  We  have  so  many  lines  of  woik  in  our  cbaidm^ ad 
■we  cannot  all  work  in  the  same  lines. 

GOSPEL  MKETISQS. 

Q.  What  do  yon  do  in  your  line  t — A.  1  attended  goepel  meetiafi 
vhen  1  flrst  came  into  the  work.  We  did,  at  first,  do  t«m|wniu«  rt 
form  work — lifting  up  the  drunkard  wUen-'ver  it  was  poAsibtc;  l«iia 
was  very  hanl,  up-hill  work,  and  wc  were  in>t  Bupporte<l.  Tbrnevte 
ha<l  means  did  not  feel  that  we  were  doing  the  work  that  ouglit  lo  ^ 
done  for  the  money  that  it  was  (^osting,  and  bo  we  gave  up  that  liar  rf 
work,  and  have  confined  the  gospel  part  of  the  work  lo  e  *  "  "^ 
ings. 

Then  we  have  the  children's  work,  by  which  we  trj-  to  cxcrc«e«ll 
fluence  upon  the  little  ones,  and  in  fad  we  try  to  work  tm  all  p  ~~^ 
lines  aa  ^e  opportunity  comes. 

THE   "ABtJTMBKT"  LAW. 

So  far  as  the  legal  pc^nt  is  concerned,  we  have  »  law  wliteh 
the  owners  of  adjoining  property  coald  protest  against  prenlie* 
nsed  as  a  saloon ;  that  has  been  pretty  well  enforced.     IT  hi  tt\k 
"  abmmeut  law."    I  bare  inquired  as  to  the  cnfbrrenicnt  of  that 
and  I  have  known  others  that  have  inquired,  and  I  h»\c  not  Lnnvn 
any  person  who  has  been  refused  the  aid  of  that  taw  uhen  ihcr  hatt 
asked  tor  it. 

NECESSITY   FOE   AK   EDUCATED  PCDLIC  SENTIMENT. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  real  difflcullyia  leaa  with  yoiirc3l;r<A 
cials  than  that  they  feel  that  public  sentiment  behind  the m  will  nrti* 
tain  them  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  1 — A.  I  think  that  is  it 

Q.  Ko  that  any  criticistn  that  you  make  is  not  made  to  impivaib* 
ofHcially  or  as  menf — A.  No. 

(J.  Yon  think  that  they  will  go  as  far  in  the  enfonn-ment  of  ifc*  ^ 
as  the  citizens  will  sustuiu  them  I — A.  Yes.  Of  course  tlieje  an-  n»n* 
classes  of  people  In  the  communities.  Among  the  good  jieople  tbw  i 
every  year  getting  to  be  a  more  decided  reganl  for  tenj|*erain»  *«t 

THE  CHURCH  AN   ALLY   OF  THE  TEMPEBANrK  UOVKXE5T. 

Wc  can  more  I'asily  secure  the  aid  of  the  cburcliei*,  and  the  )««*» 
are  more  actively  witli  na  now  than  they  used  to  Im*.  It  was  vrn  bv* 
work  I'urthem  at  oue  time  to  commit  themselves  in  any  way.  TW** 
not  want  to  push  temperance  for  fear  of  offending  iw>me  of  the  propkt 
their  chnr<;hea. 

Q.  You  bad  first  to  convince  the  church  itself  t — A,  Yw;  ortitkil 
was  more  necessary  that  women  should  see  that  tli«y  were  aiW  •T 
to  do  Hometliing  in  this  work.  I  had  to  be  converted  to  It  wptH- 
was  a  Christian,  and  worked.in  all  lines  of  charcb  work :  but  I  £<li 
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called  to  do  any  ttMuperatici^  work  until  I  waA  convinced  tbat  I 
kt  to  do  it,  and  then  I  felt  that  I  had  been  remi&s  in  my  dnty ;  and 
(  hsLS  to  bo  with  every  woman  that  come«  into  the  work.  She  mu8) 
KMivinced  that  she  has  a  work  to  do. 

IICEN  EXTENDING  THSIR  INFLUENCE  BEYOND  THE  HOME  OIEOLS. 

l»  The  drinking  habit  had  been  so  mnch  a  matter  of  course  that  it 
BOt  occur  to  von,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  wrong  or  hurtful.  Is  that 
t  you  mean  f— A.  No :  I  do  not  mean  that,  as  far  as  myself  was 
lemed,  bc^^use  I  was  always  a  prohibitionist.  My  father  taught  me 
when  I  was  but  a  child;  he  was  one  of  the  first  that  led  in  the 
khingtonian  "  movement.  I  felt,  however,  that  my  own  home  was 
-that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  outside  matters.  So  it  was 
[the  other  ladies  of  the  church.  They  said  to  themselves,  *'  We  have 
ible  with  intemperance  in  our  own  homes,  and  we  have  nothing 
with  it.''  I  have  even  heard  my  sisters  in  the  church  tell  me  that, 
[want  to  say  one  thing,  however,  about  the  remark  you  made  as 
\g  from  the  old  gentleman  who  testified  yesterday  [Mr.  Marsh].     I 

It  his  opinion,  of  course 

Chairman.  He  did  not  give  it  as  an  opinion ;  he  believes  just  as 
^lleve ;  but  he  stated  it  as  the  practice  of  society  many  years  ago. 

JDUNTS  OF  DRINKING  HABITS.  OP  OLDEN  TIMES  EXAGGERATED. 

Witness.  Well,  sometimes  people  put  ^at  pretty  strongly.    I 

so  old  as  he  is,  of  course ;  but  my  father  lived  to  be  eighty-Uiree, 

moUier  lived  to  be  eighty-five,  and  my  life  has  **  lap[^  over,"  I 

ijj  on  to  their  lives,  and  I  know  the  customs  of  those  old  times. 

rbile  I  know  that  the  decanter  was  always  on  my  father's  sideboard 

i  early  life,  until  he  went  into  this  '^Washingtonian"  movement — 

ft  bad  always  offered  the  minister  a  little  something  when  he  came, 
was  expected  that  he  would  do  it,  in  times  when  the  minister  had 
I  way  to  go,  and  it  was  cold — ^yet  the  amount  that  was  drunk,  it 
I  to  me,  has  been  exaggerated.  Looking  over  my  father's  books, 
leing  how  much  they  paid  in  those  old  days  for  rum  and  sugar,  I 
that  there  is  an  exaggerated  sense  of  the  amount  of  drinking  that 
One  in  those  old  times ;  and  that  hurts  me,  because  I  was  brought 
tbe  Connecticut  Valley.  Of  course,  after  people  had  been  sitting 
did  church  for  two  and  a  half  hours  without  any  fire,  if  they  then 
}  home  and  have  a  little  punch,  it  did  not  affect  them  as  it  does 
i  in  the  warm  and  comfortable  homes  of  the  present. 

OO-RSLATION  OF  TEMPERANCE  AND  LABOR  QUESTIONS. 

Chairman.  Ton  touch  now  ni>on  a  point  that  has  been  often  be- 
I,  with  regard  to  the  laboring  people,  who  suffer  much  and  work 
ours,  and  are  exhausted  by  their  labors — almost  stui>efied  by  the 
r  of  the  machinery  and  the  character  of  the  atmosphere  they  work 
\  has  been  testified  by  medical  men  that  it  protiuces  a  condition  of 
Dd  mind  which  incapacitates  people  for  social  enjoyment,  and  that 
ads  to  the  drinkinghabit  as  inevitably  as  water  runs  down  hill — tbat 
fsical  and  atmospheric  conditions,  as  you  may  say,  of  those  people, 
I  the  drinking  habit^  so  that,  away  behind  the  efibrts  you  are  mak- 
mother  reform  that  ought  to  be  efi'ectetl — that  is,  with  regard  to  the 


I 
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pbytiicftl  inflictions  that  go  nndor  the  name  of  labor — abu«iea  uf  iaiiostf; 
thiit  oiiKl)t  to  lie  reiiiornd  licf»r(<  wo  can  exiiect  to  reucb  Ant)  fiaullTtnt 
icate  tliia  evil,  which  is  tbeaaturiil  pUyBicaIouUH>nn«or  thowironditiaii. 
The  labor  qnestion,  you  see,  iB  a  vcrj'  large  ijuestion,  involving  trvijm- 
ance  work  and  everything  else  that  goes  t«  the  reformatiwu  and  [mpnit*- 
ment  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  state  of  sfNiiety. 

The  Witness.  I  aaderstaud  that,  and  it  in  very  vrong  tkstUienia 
that  is  used  ia  so  ninch  of  a  atimulant.  I  do  not  wish,  howevw,  to  )a 
lerstooil  as  npholding  the  old-time  eiistoms. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  I  am  allndiug  to  alltlieexiritiif 
fionditious  of  factory  lal)or  and  other  syetems  of  labor. 

SCIENTIFIG  KKOWLEBGE   OP  ALCOHOLIC  EFP&CT8. 

Mr.  Cheney,  But  you  know  we  learn  that  alcohnl  is  tint  • 
1  and  really  has  no  healing  property.   So  we  lunst  try  and  tnebllu' 
'  lie  the  scientific  f  lets  that  enter  into  the  tem]>eniiiR^  quiMtinii. 

The  Chairman.  Xo  doabt  it  is  a  poison.  The  vn^t  |in-pt>tnlrraDwri 
niedieal  authority  is  to  that  efi'ect.  It  is  like  strychnine  or  priMilcMi^ 
or  any  other  iioison,  attended  with  agreeable efi'ec to  in  somenTtto 
stages,  hut  creating  an  appetite  for  it«olf. 

Mm.  Cone.  The  army  reports  of  all  conutriea  !>bow  tfaaL 

The  CuAUtMAN.  But  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  for  the  tiiM  i»Vf 
it  creites  a  pleasant  delirium,  and  the  great  inasK  of  the  wortlnip"^^ 
Lave  yet  t«  learn  that  it  is  a  poisou  rather  than  u  fowl.     Manyflt 
medical  books  have  held  that,  it  iHafoud,aUboagh  theliile«tand  liijEl 
deciKJous  of  science  are  that  it  is  not  a  footl,  but  a  potMtn.     I  lin 
think  that  anything  oonld  do  so  much  good  'o  the  laboring   * 

tfae  general  spread  of  your  viewa  iu  the  direction  id  wliicb  y , 

gaged.     I  only  say  what  1  have  said,  because  1  think  lha«  ftt 
room  lor  the  exercise  of  hamauitarian  views  toward  the 
who  are  the  victims  of  drink,  and  the  fiinlt  is  generalty  with 
people  who,  not  seeing  the  baneful  ell^ts  of  those  tfainga  in  (brirfi 
homes,  and  uot  under.-<t>inding  the  HcieutiSc  relaliunti  of  rbip  qantil 
give  it  very  little  attention.    Things  will  improve  when  thfy  «^^ 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  THE  TEMl'ERANCE  CACSK. 

Mrs.  CoJTE.  The  newspapers  of  Boston  do  not  do  as  mncb  ft*  A 
temperance  cause  as  they  might.  They  could  not  do  it,  theyM.stl 
cause  those  who  advertise  with  them  would  not  like  it. 

The  Uhaibuan.  The  reporters,  no  douht,  brliig  tbo  fticts  to  tkr  * 
tention  of  the  managers ;  but  uewsjiapers  are  bui>inejWi  enterpriivt  n? 
largely,  and,  like  uioct  of  iis  in  these  later  times,  llioy  are  thhdiiaf  ■■ 
much  of  the  dollar  as  they  are  of  the  manner  of  geltiug  it. 

Mrs.  Cone.  The  edilorsare  much  kinder  than  (he  linanciai  oimltm 
but  the  editors  do  not  believe  generally  that  prohibition  b  to  1*  ^ 
oessfbl. 

Mrs.  Gordon.  Twenty  years  fiom  now  they  will  l)e  Jnst  u  ■■* 
ashamed  of  the  position  which  they  now  occupy  a«  Dr.  Puller  unl  iW 
■who  took  the  position  that  slavery  was  o  divine  iustilntion.  In  i««(     [ 
years  from  now  the  editors  will  be  reading  with  astonish uieut  tbcirHi 
editortitls  that  '^  prohibition  did  not  prohibit,"  and  they  will  bru' 
of  them. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  October  23y  1883. 
••  K.  M.  Allkn  exammed. 

Q3'  the  Chairman  : 
wtion.  Yon  reside  in  this  city,  I  8npi>06et — Answer.  Yes. 

woman's  christian  temperance  union. 

What  is  yonr  connection  with  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
Union  t — A.  I  am  simply  a  m  mber  of       organization. 
Will  yon  please  state  any  th<  i  occnr  to  yon  on  the  snb- 

if  the  work  in  which  that  or|  u     is  engaged  f — A.  Well^  I 

•o  many  thoughts  that  I  harciiy  n:     w  \        )  to  begin.    My  first 
~  t  is  that  something  should  1  to  ]      away  the  great  evil  of 

ce,  and  done  as  speedily      p       t>le ;  the  quickest  way  to  go 
it  the  better, 
len  I  suppose  you  would  go  iib       it  in  every  way  t — A.  In  every 
kt  it  is  possible— I  cannot  s       ;  of  any  special  way.    I  think  it 
be  brought  into  politics  he       er,  and  every  man  should  oast  a 
kinst  liquor. 

THB  TEMPEBANCS  QTTBSnOlf  IN  POLITICS. 

you  find  many  men  of  that  opinion  t — A.  Not  so  many  as  I 

like.    It  was  my  privilege  to  go  about  this  year  and  last  with 

Ition  for  prohibitory  constitutional  amendment,  and  I  was  very 

find  people  more  favorable  to  it  this  year  than  last.    They 

to  be  more  interested  in  it.    It  was  just  after  the  election  of 

and  everybody  was  stirred  up  because  Butler  had  got  the  office 

lor,  and  perhaps  that  was  one  reason  why  I  found  a  great  deal 

iterest  in  this  petition  than  I  had  found  before.    I  have  gotten 

a  thousand  signatures  this  year. 

'  voters  t — A.  Principally  voters. 

id  without  reference  to  party  affiliation  t — A.  Without  refer* 
party  affiliation  at  all.    I  took  the  business  part  of  tiie  city  and 

it  for  signatures. 
Unong  the  business  men  t — A.  Among  the  business  men. 
9ien,  these  thousand  signatures  would  represent,  I  suppose,  a 
bstantial  part  of  the  citizens,  would  they  not  f— A.  I  thought  so 
ttme. 

f  hen  was  this  t — A.  Last  winter. 

fas  the  petition  presented  t — A.  It  was  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ilaidby. 

fiOBDON.  There  were  54,000  names  to  it 
pHAiRMAN.  The  names  of  voters  very  largely  f 
0OBDON.  Yes,  largely ;  and  of  women  over  twenty -one  years 

Chairman.  It  was  presented  late  in  the  session,  I  suppose  t 
BoROON.  No,  indeed ;  it  was  put  in  the  very  first  thing. 
hiATRMAN.  Do  you  think  that  this  was  as  important  as  the 
mry  matter  t 
I^ORDON.  Almost 

jFlTNESS.  I  think  that  is  just  what  we  need  in  order  to  put  away 
ible  of  the  Tewksburj'  matter.  It  is  this  great  liquor  evil  that 
■  such  institutions  as  Tewksbnry,  and  all  the  institutions  akin 
Bvery  gentleman  in  the  city  of  Boston  knows  that 
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Q.  \Vhat  in  the  leasoD,  do  you  think,  of  tlie  appunrat  n-lucLui 
attack  tboevil,  wIk^d  itis  admitted  to  be  ho  grcati  Nobody  andefl 
to  deny  your  statistiui,  or  jour  getiemi  jiusition.  It  is  Ihe  pv 
evil,  i>erliapH,  that  itSHHils  society.  What  is  the  rt'uson  tbat  sodt-: 
pears  to  be  afiaid  to  attack  it,  and  that  it  does  uot  uttacji  and  dr 
itt— A.  I  think  that  oue  thing  is  the  money  interest,  und  aDutlw 
political  interest.  We  have  all  tbese  powHrfal  intensst*  to  i»i 
agaiiist.  We  have  party  ijowor  to  Hgbt,  as  well  as  tbe  mont'j"  p- 
and  the  social  element  of  society.  If  we  could  only  get  people  ta 
right,  we  should  have  no  more  to  do. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  would  anticipate  as  much  opposition  politi 
from  the  party  not  in  power  as  fVom  tbe  party  in  powerT— A.  Oh, 
neither  party  touches  this  very  import-ani  matter. 

Q.  That  is  only  an  exhibition  of  the  iodiflerence  of  society,  ba 
both  parties  together  comprise  the  mass  of  society.  Is  not  that  i 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  tbe  question  cotiies  right  back  again  to  ui?^— w  li)  lit  il 
BDciety,  in  either  of  its  jiolitical  organizations,  rcfiiwA  tw  mtuti 
evilt — A.  They  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  ft;  tJioy  ttiink  that  it 
afifair  of  theirs. 

IKTEUPEBANCE  TUB  EOOT   OP  AIX  KTII- 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  evil  is  so  great  as  yoii  imagUic,  after 
do  you  nut  think  that  there  is  a  chance  for  3'ou  to  review  your  to 
sion  as  to  its  being  a  great  evil  f — A.  I  think,  sir,  Uiat  it  is  tbe  fR 
evil  we  have  to  contend  with  in  tbe  world;  it  briiititi  all  other 
with  it. 

Q.  If  that  is  BO,  and  if  it  is  tbe  greatest  evil  that  afflicts  socie^, 
does  not  society  remove  itt — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Mrs.  GoBDON.  We  are  going  to  remove  it.  We  are  a  part  of  mn 
and  we  have  enlisted  for  life  iu  the  cause. 

Mrs.  Cheney,  Ob,  yes;  we  have  "come  to  stay." 

The  Witness.  I  do  wish  that  people  would  take  bold  of  this  mi 
with  more  interest  than  they  do,  especially  those  who  have  tbeiw 

Q.  Does  any  other  suggestion  occur  to  youf 

EFFECTS  <*  LIQUOR  DEIMKING. 

A.  You  ask  what  we  conid  see  as  to  the  effect  of  tbls  liquor  ta 
I  have  in  my  mind  now  a  family  composed  of  father,  mother, udd 
The  father  is  a  hard-working  man.  Tbeykcep  liquors  in  theboojc, 
I  understand  from  good  authority  that  if  the  mother  refuses  btrd 
a  glass  of  l)eer  the  father  will  beat  the  mother.  That  is  only  ok  a 
but  other  instances  like  that  could  be  found. 

Q.  I  supiwse  they  would  not  drink  liquor  if  there  was  not  at^i 
would  they  T — A.  No. 

Q.  But  the  appetite  is  there  1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  is  wheRl  raised  and  manufactured  into  various  other  lU 
do  you  think  1— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  ;  it  should  be  for  what  it 
designed  for — for  the  good  of  tbe  jieople,  and  not  to  be  convertiJ  i 
something  that  is  going  to  create  insanity  iind  pauperism  and  ^ 
and  destruction,  killing  both  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men. 
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OQ  think  there  is  a  much  more  imperative  demand  iD  the  natural 
b  for  food  than  in  the  nnuataral  appetite  for  liquor,  where  it  ex- 
lu  Well,  I  cannot  say  abont  that  myself;  I  know  there  is  a  great 
1  for  liquors. 

VBMOYma  THB  SUPPLY  PRBYBNTS  THE  DEMAND. 

*  ft  were  not  for  that  demand  there  would  not  be  auy  supply, 

kere  f — A.  No,  sir ;  and  if  there  were  not  the  supply  there  would 

lie  demand. 

bent  the  appetite  existing,  how  are  you  going  to  prevent  its  being 

t  anless  you  remove  the  supply  t — A.  We  should  remove  it ; 

Bie  way  to  do  it. 

Ki  you  do  that  except  by  removing  the  manufacture  of  it  t — A. 

r 

^ey  make  it  in  Kentucky  it  can  be  got  in  Boston  t — A.  Yes ; 
pe  going  to  work  in  Massachusetts  first. 

imOlf  MOST    BFFEOTIYE  BT  CONSTITUTIONAL   ENACTMENT. 

General  Government  has  control  of  iuter-State  transportation. 

)tts  cannot  prevent  its  being  brought  here  in  the  original 
can  itt — ^A.  I  do  not  kuow  that  it  can. 
^BDON.  We  can  prevent  its  beiug  opened  and  sold  here. 

[.  Can  yont    Here  are  300,000  people  that  want  it 

^mes  here.    Set  a  keg  of  liquor  down  in  a  saloon — whether  in 

or  in  a  magnificent  hotel — within  range  of  the  appetite,  aud 

suppose  that  American  genius  will  in  someway  contrive  to 

»BDON.  Oh,  yes;  they  would  do  that  in  Maine.    They  have 
ders  there  so  arranged  that  if  you  turn  one  faucet  you  get 
id  if  you  turn  another  faucet  you  get  water.    The  initiated  al- 
the  whisky  faucet,  and  the  uninitiated  the  other. 

r.  lliat  shows  what  American  genius  is  equal  to;  and, 

»tite  exists,  unless  the  United  States  takes  control  of  legisla- 

subject  and  prevents  the  manufacture  of  whisky  everywhere 

tterritory^  and  enforces  a  law  against  either  its  manufacture 
w>rtation,  as  they  now  enforce  the  laws  against  smuggling, 
E»u  going^  keep  it  f¥om  the  people  t 
BDON.  We  have  one  man  in  the  United  States  Senate,  firom 
Ipshire,  who  is  interested  in  the  work,  and  he  will  help  us. 
UiBMAN.  But  one  man  does  not  amount  to  much. 
^£88.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  of  all  the  evil  that  one 
pot    If  one  man  can  do  a  great  deal  of  evil  in  the  world,  one 
Certainly  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

iUBMAN.  The  greatest  good,  however,  can  only  be  done  when 
is  to  be  an  association  of  eftbi-t. 

kBDON.  Every  man's  opinions  help  to  cifate  public  sentiment. 
UBMAN.  I  only  make  the  remarks  that  I  have  made,  not  ^that 
hoold  be  done  in  Massachusetts  than  in  any  other  State,  bat 
ttmale  that  the  work  must  be  pushed  in  a  larger  way  if  you 
lomoceed. 

THX  DEMAND  FOE  IMMEDIATE  PEOHTBITION. 

mc  Tes ;  like  the       cement  for  the  abolition  of  slavery — the 
r  immediate  emi    o     »tion. 

O  3  ■  '    (8  IsA 
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Tbe  Chairman.  Yes,  Garrison  demaudod  immediate  emancipatimu 
and  kept  demanding  it  for  over  thirty  years.  We  abolished  tbe  Klave 
trade  when  we  adopted  the  original  Constitution  of  the  United  SuiteN 
by  a  provision  to  take  effect  twenty  years  in  advance.  Had  that  imi 
vision  been  such  as  to  go  into  immediate  force,  the  slave-trade  intent: 
— with  the  people  of  New  England  so  largely  interested  in  that  trade- 
would  have  secured  the  rejection  of  the  Constitution  of  1789. 

THE  OPPOSITION  TO  IMMEDIATE  PROHIBITION. 

Now,  there  is  a  class  of  temperance  people  who  simply  assail  all  liquor 
men  as  vagabonds  and  criminals;  but  you  know  that  many  of  the  mfo 
in  this  country  who  are  in  one  form  or  another  interested  in  liqoor  wv 
substantial  men  in  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  and  are  pi11u>( 
in  the  churches  and  in  society.  Those  people  are  all  willing  enoairh  in 
di8i>ense  with  liquor  but  for  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  their  imlll^ 
diate  pecuniary  condition  and  the  sustenance  and  education  of  tbinr 
families.  Those  are  motives  that  we  all  act  upon,  lliey  are  all  willinj; 
that  the  trafQc  shall  disappear.  There  is  not  a  liquor  dealer,  eveii,tbit 
would  be  willing  to  have  his  boy  grow  up  in  the  liquor  business. 

UNIVERSAL  DISAPPROBATION  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

The  masses  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  liquor  business  of  ihii 
country  would  be  glad  that  some  measure  should  take  effect  vhick 
would  destroy  the  trade,  provided  it  did  not  thereby*  destroy  their  ovi 
immediate  i>ecuniary  sustenance.    The  liquor  dealer  does  not  desire  to 
turn  his  family  out  in  the  street,  for,  if  that  is  done,  how  is  he  to  edncite 
his  diildren  t    The  liquor  business  is  a  business  like  farming  or  mtiiB- 
facturing,  or  any  other  business,  and  you  naturally  excite  the  opjMisifi*:: 
of  the  liquor  interest  beciuise  you  take  the  bread  out  of  their  iii«'-.::iv 
and  they  are  therefore  niucli  more  likely  to  tight  you,  and  more  eit»;.r:.: .- 
when  yon  are  asking  for  a  national  measure  which  is  to  take  iuimn::.i> 
effect,  than  they  would  be  by  your  giving  them  an  opjiortunity  oi'Mr. 
ing  their  attention  an<l  their  money  into  some  less  hurtful  purMiit.   T.i  - 
a  man,  for  instance,  of  forty-five  to  fifty  years  of  age;  lieeanimt  ;:.•  ?.: 
any  other  business.     1  have  been  a  lawyer  and  a  fanner,  and  1  cai:  ; 
on  to  a  farm  and  work;  and,  if  I  could  not  get  work  at  farming  I  o»ii^i 
dig  post-holes. 

Mrs.  Gordon.  People  could  soon  learn  how  to  get  along  in  tr*if 
without  whisky. 

Mrs.  Cone.  Certainly,  none  of  them  want  their  children  to  l»e  i^n';:-  ■ 
up  to  the  business. 

TIIK  most  effective  METHOD  OF  ABOLISHING   XNTEMPKRAVCF. 

■ 

The  CiiAiUMAN.  You  must  not  misunderstand  me.  I  anisprakii^i"^ 
the  proposal  of  a  measure  in  a  certain  way,  whieh  would  makeit  ni.f* 
likely  to  be  enaeteW  sooner;  and,  as  the  (j  nest  ion  eoneernstlieaWi'''* 
of  a  trade,  y<m  want  a  measnn*  whieh  would  disarm  the  opjnwitH'U '^ 
that  trade.  You  must  icmember  that  there  are,  in  this  r«»uiitrv.«»^<r' 
billion  of  dollars  invested  in  the  liipior  trade,  and  that  isa  h»  .iv\  «»!'[•* 
sition  to  tight.  ISo  that,  when  you  proi)osf  to  destr(»\  it  iiis-.iijrl>.j* 
have  a  tiemendous  undertaking  on  your  han<ls. 

Mrs.  GolwDON.  Every  distillery  has  been  shut  ui»in  Ka!isaNi»Ji'i=^* 
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tfUerios  aod  bn         es  have  been  tamed  into  conservatories, 
into  Btaach  fa 

AIRMAN.    Ba  y  i  roll  a  barrel  of  whisky  into  KansiiH 

her  State.  The  State  line  is  only  an  imaginary  line.  You  an* 
irii^hing  the  real  end  yon  have  in  view  until  you  have  ob- 
•mendment  to  the  national  Constitution,  to  wort  harmoniously 
State  constitution.  Just  one  other  point:  the  man  who  is 
liquor,  wants  it,  but  he  does  not  want  his  boy  to  drink  it.  Any 
hat  will  allow  him  to  use  it  for  five  or  ten  years,  but  which 
M  his  boy  is  protected  against  it,  he  does  not  so  much  care  to 
laiy  measure  that  takes  care  of  the  rising  generation,  and  does 
li  too  much  with  the  present  traflBc,  or  the  present  consumer, 
Herest  all  the  people  better  in. 

H^OB  TBAFFIO  DETRIMENTAL  TO  ALL  OTHER  BUSINESS. 

iniBSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  that 

t  business  was  put  away  other  businesses  would  not  progress 
more  t    There  would  be  more  money.    The  mechanics  ^ud 
lid  have  something  more  to  spend  on  other  things. 
liJUMAN.  Conservative  men  say  that  intemperance  produces 
Ipr-fitths  of  the  crime,  and  two-thirds  of  the  pauperism  and 
the  evHs  that  society  is  sufiering  from. 
If  these  distilleries  in  Kansas  could  be  turned  into  starch 
rhy  could  not  these  whisky  makers  turn  their  attention  to 
I  else  if  they  are  good  business  men  f 
IMAN.  Well,  they  might  make  more  starch  than  was  wanted : 
duly  might  be  found  some  other  direction  in  which  capital 
lily  invest^. 


Boston,  Mass.,  CMober  23, 18S3. 
L  Cheney  examined. 

\(pi  Chairman  : 

Do  you  reside  in  this  city  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
^y  state  anything  you  have  in  your  mind  on  the  question  of 
•A.  Like  some  of  the  other  ladies,  I  have  so  much  in  my 
do  not  know  where  to  begin. 

gospel  work  of  the  temperance  union. 

suppose  you  begin  in  medias  res. — A.  My  connection  with 

I  as  chairman  of  the  Gospel  committee ;  so  my  work  has 

in  that  direction,  although  I  have  been  a  sort  of  spare 

ig  almost  anywhere,  in  many  of  the  lines.    In  regard  to 

rork,  Mrs.  Spring  has  spoken  so  fully  that  it  is  not  neces- 

to  say  much.    I  will  say,  however,  that  we  held  for  some 

Ig  in  Portland  street,  which  is  known  as  one  of  our  worst 

directly  opposite  our  meeting  place  is  one  of  the  largest 

city.    We  were  informed  by  the  policemen  in  that  portion 

id  by  gentlemen  in  business,  that  the  effect  of  our  meeting 

leficial  upon  that  portion  of  the  citv,  and  Uiat  there  was 

lets  than  before.    It  was  made  much  more  respectable  by 
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osreScffts  there.  X  would  like  tu  bnvo  it  umlerfitood,  too,  that  In  jII 
ttMBemfnionBtatiCHiB— in  Portlaud  street  and  at  tboNortb  End  Missioa— 
tt  U  not altogetber  those  that  are  the  very  lowest  classes  that  slmv  in 
^eie. 

TBM  xrtEXn  OP  Dbikk  on  those  of  high  condition. 

Then  aie  thoae  who  have  been  bron;;ht  down  to  that  conilition  fn<m 
fthighiarecniditiODbyreaauuof  diiuk.  I  have  met  there  yoiuigmea  who 
Btartod  oat  at  Parker's  aiid  at  Young's — who  &tart4?d  oiit  n-ith  the  t>est 
prospeota  in  the  world— jonn^  men  who  were  engaged  in  busiiiestt  nrid 
tosttheh^poritiODSthrotighdriuk,  and  were  finally  brought  «Iowu  tbei'e— 
perbapa  Home  of  them  in  le^s  than  ten  ysAn — through  the  effects  ot 
Oiink.  I  have  also  Been,  during  the  length  of  time  that  we  held  uiir 
meetings  in  Portland  street,  men  who  were  there  in  the  begiuuini;  of 
those  Qieetinvs,  and  who  signed  the  pledge  and  were  eonverted  hy  ih*^ 
grace  ot  Go£  and  made  new  urealuren  through  the  power  of  Chmt.  I 
saw  tbem  at  the  later  meetings  c1otLe<I,  and  in  their  right  mind,  and 
bearing  testimony  to  tiie  strength  that  was  given  them  to  overcome  the 
^qwtlte  and  to  hve  as  reBpeotahle  citizens.  This  is  entirely  dae  to  tlie 
workoftheWoman'sChrintiauTemperanceUnion.  Although  otherwort 
was  carried  on  before  their  work,  yet  work  in  that  direction  has  grown 
oat  of  their  efforts  enth^ly,  and  what  was  really  going  to  waste  baa 
grown  to  be  respectable  and  of  use  to  society  at  large. 

GOOD  CITlZBKa  MADE  OUT  OP  HUMAN  "  WASTE." 

I  was-^at  the  Institate  lair  a  short  time  ago  and  saw  a  machine  for 
taking  np  the  ootton  waste  and  working  it  ovor;  it  could  not  be  handled 
with  the  bands,  hat  it  is  pot  into  Httle  bags,  and  throngh  the  operation 
of  this  machine  it  is  wound  on  spindles  and  made  so  that  it  cau  be  used. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  gospel  work  has  been  in  that  direction- 
gathering  up  the  "  waste"  that  we  could  not  handle  with  our  hands, 
some  of  it  was  so  polluted,  but  by  i)reseoting  the  gospel  to  thetse  poor 
jieople,  through  Christ's  infineuce,  we  have  bn>ught  whatever  was  waste 
into  such  form  as  that  they  may  become  respectable  members  of  society; 
and  they  are  now  living  upright  lives,  and  giving  to  their  homes  the 
money  which  before  they  had  been  giving  to  saloons.  This  is  the  caee 
with  hnndreduand  hiiudredsof  them.  I  could  go  on  foradayand  give 
instances  of  that  kind. 

"  MODERATE  DRINKING  "  DNDBRMININQ  SOOIBTT. 

I  would  like  to  say  here  that  perhaps  I  have  bad  an  experience  that 
pome  of  these  other  ladies  have  not  bad.  I  came  out  from  society  hav- 
ing believed  in  the  drinking  cnstoms  of  society.  I  believed  it  was  per- 
fectly right  and  proper  for  every  one  to  drink  if  they  chose  to  driDk,  and 
(hat  it  was  right  for  me  to  have  liquor  in  tlie  house  and  to  offer  it  to  my 

f  tests,  and  that  a  man  mnst  be  a  too!  if  be  drink  too  much.  So  while 
ietested  the  drnnkard,  1  may  say  I  had  rather  an  adniiratioii  for  a 
moderate  drinker  who  could  drank  several  glasses  of  liquor  withoat 
showing  it.  I  came  out  from  that  class  of  peoiile  and  came  amon^  tem- 
perance workers.  I  came  to  helievu  tbatitwas  wroug  to  huve  anything 
to  do  with  liquor — that  society  was  being  uudermin^  by  it,  and  that  1, 
us  un  individual,  had  no  right  to  aid  iu  that  work  of  undermining. 
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SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS  CONDEM:f£D   AS  MRDIOINE. 

I  also  taken  it  before  as  a  medicine,  believiug  it  to  be  sach,  as  it 
liing  prescribed  by  prominent  phjsicianH  in  this  cit}\  I  have 
li  after  being  connected  with  this  organization,  to  look  at  the 
B  a  different  light — after  investigating  it  and  reasoning  for  my- 
tbat  I  could  say  to  my  physician,  '^  if  you  cannot  give  me  some- 
9  take  in  the  place  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  I  must  find  a  physician 

POATION  OF  CHILDREN  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  INTEMPERANCE* 

s 

been  interested  very  much  in  the  juvenile  work  of  the  XTnion, 

that  we  have  no  right  to  send  our  boyii  out  into  the  world 
of  the  facts  concerning  alcohol,  and  believing  that  the  girls. 

le  future  wives  and  mothers  of  society,  shall  be  equally  well 

;  believing  that  the  influence  of  home,  and  whatever  sane- 
It  uiK)n  it  in  the  home,  is  felt  outside  of  the  home  very  larsely. 

in  interested  in  the  young  ladies'  work  also,  because  I  think 

them  a  large  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  our  young  men, 

it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  meet  a  certain  class  of  young 

;iety  except  through  the  efforts  of  the  young  women — through 

especially  of  the  Toung  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 

rhich  have  been  organized.    Through  their  efforts  young  men 

influenced  to  sign  the  pledge,  and  to  give  sober  thought  to 
ion,  and  they  are  the  future  fathers  and  the  members  of  our 

dety.    To  them  we  must  look,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  a  better 

lings  than  now  prevails. 

SUFFRAGE:  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  INTEMPERANCE. 

to  the  question  of  suffrage,  which  we  have  put  in  our  reso- 
would  like  to  say  why  we  ask  for  municipal  suffrage.    The 
reads: 

woman's  ballot  is  recognized  as  a  power  that  makes  for 

our  enemies  themselves  being  the  judges ;  Resolved,  that 

)tition  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  the  privilege  of 

],  as  a  means  to  that  end,  we  exhort  the  temperance  women 

iate  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  already  offlsred  in 

tffirage." 

\  believe  that  if  it  is  right  for  us  to  vote  on  the  school  commit- 
ion.  it  is  right  that  we  should  vote  on  all  questions,  and  I  see 
I  wny  we  should  not.  We  certainly  t>elieve  it  is  right  to  vote 
I  we  think  that  as  intelligent  women  we  are  capable  of  leam- 
Bties  of*  voters,  and  of  voting  for  the  best  interests  of  society. 
I  we  are  able,  too,  to  sift  men's  characters  pretty  clearly, 
won't  you  want  tliec»ffiees  yourselves? — A.  1  ha%^e  not  the 
pe  for  any  office. 

AIRHAN.  If  yon  will  guarantee  that  women  will  not  ask  ofBoes, 
what  I  can  do  to  get  wonieu  the  right  to  vote. 
TNE88.  I  am  i>erfectly  willing  that  the  men  shall  hold  the 

do  you  not  think  thut  the  other  women  will  want  somet — A. 

DOW. 

roQ  know  that  the  secret  of  the  opposition,  as  much  as  anjr- 
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tbiiig  else,  i»  power  f — A.  I  do  not  kuow  but  wliat  it  is.     Bat  I  a 
IS  capable  of  judging  as  to  ri^ht  and  wrong  as  my  busbnnd  is. 

Tlio  Ohiikma?!.  Well,  tliat  is  a  grave  aasnmptioD.  Idouil 
your  liiisband ;  but  that  women  kuow  enough  to  TOt«  is  a  viol 
auiiiption,  isn't  itf 

DNIYBBSAL  OPPOSITION   OP   WOMANHOOD  TO   nCTBHFKBJUl' 

Mrs.  Conk.  The  liquor  people  know  that  women'R  vote*  ps 
nill  go  agaiust  their  basiDesa.  Good  iieople  fe»r  that  many 
would  vote  ou  the  wrong  side ;  but  that  is  not  so.  In  tircalati 
Ijetitions  in  the  streets  I  foand  that  the  Romaa  Catholic  wont 
even  Bonie  who  drank  a  little,  would  themselves  b«  only  t«o  i 
have  it  prohibited. 

The  Ghajrm\n.  I  think  that  the  work  that  you  are  eopifei  i 
have  another  direotbeneUt.  You  find  that  Roman  CathoUoaml 
beings  just  as  the  re^itof  us  are. 

Mrs.  Cone.  The  Bhnrch  does  not  allow  itfl  commuDicauts  ta  t 
however. 


Mrs.  CHBNiiY.  A  gentleman  who  was  in  our  boniwj  shortly  ti 
lost  election,  and  who  employs,  perhaps,  ZH  or  40  men,  nasj  o 
foniigners,  said  that  many  of  timm  oame  to  him  nix)  »|K>ke  abn 
privilege  of  voting.  They  were  eager  to  vote,  and  werv  ilHifrkU 
they  were  naturalized.  1  looked  at  the  geulleuiau  «iul  said  I 
"  Tou  are  a  respectable  member  of  society  and  an  futelligent  mt 
yet  you  caimot  leave  your  busines-t  long  euongh  to  ^>  lo  Prw 
tiquare  ami  get  registci-ed,  .irul  siiiijily  bt-itaiise  your  tiamc  h;ir  t" 
ken  oat  of  the  registry  list  by  reason  of  yonr  absence  from  tb 
yon  cannot  find  time  to  go  and  have  it  put  on  again."  That  is 
the  great  troubles  that  we  have  to  meet  with  among  the  geotle 
this  indifference  to  what  they  shunld  feel  to  be  their  duty.  It 
also  among  many  ladies  in  regard  to  voting.  Many  ladies  n.r, 
bad  the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions,  I  should  b«  perfect!)  rili 
vote,  but  I  am  not  going  to  bother  about  voting  on  this  one  poiotii 
So  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do  to  get  the  ladies  np  to  a  propw  A 
thought  on  this  matter. 


BosTOK,  Mass.,  October ii,^* 
Mrs.  RroHAED  W.  CONB  examined. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 
Question.  You  are  a  resideut  of  Boston  1 — AnsTer.  Tes. 

woman's  oheistian  teupbrancb  nmoif. 

Q.  And  connected  with  the  Woman's  Christian  TempetueeM 
— A.  Yes;  I  am  chairman  of  the  literature  department  I  M< 
into  the  work  because  I  had  a  large  class  of  working  bojifv* 
vears  at  the  2fortli  End  missioo  in  this  city,  and  as  they  bptpli 


\ 
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r  some  of  them  began  to  drink.  I  oaed  to  caation  them  against  it^ 
liey  felt  that  they  were  only  drinking  ^Honic"  beer,  which  waa  not 
ig  enough  to  ii  oxicate,  bnt  one  by  one  they  would  get  to  drinking 
ither  and  stronger  beer.  Then  they  would  find  themselves  sleepy 
le  mornings,  and  so  would  oversleep,  and,  when  spoken  to  about  it, 
d  become  impertinent  and  then  they  would  lose  their  places.  It 
fimnd,  too,  that  it  interfered  with  their  health,  and  in  some  cases 
broke  down  entirely.  Then  I  began  to  bring  single  cases  before 
HStborities  to  see  what  coold  be  done. 
> 

SELLINO  DRINK  TO  MINORS. 

is  boy,  for  instance,  was  so  overcome  by  what  he  supposed  was 
jbeer,  that  they  had  to  take  him  to  the  city  hospital,  and  when  he 
;to  his  senses,  he  told  me  the  name  of  the  man  who  sold  him  the 
fj  and  we  had  him  called  before  the  commissioners  and  questioned, 
•sistant  ward-master  of  the  city  hospital,  who  had  charge  of  him, 
k  and  the  city  missionary  who  was  interested  in  the  case  also  came, 
iese  rum-sellers  from  the  North  End  were  called  up,  and  they  said 
hr  that  they  were  obliged  to  '<  fortify"  the  beer  to  make  it  strong 
jk  for  the  tastes  of  the  men  who  drank  it.  They  supposed  that 
loy  bought  it  for  his  parents.  They  said  this  was  the  custom  of 
Mders  at  the  North  End.  The  commissioners  wanted  some  testi- 
Stom  the  mother  of  the  boy,  so  that  it  could  be  used  to  take  away 

Pnse  of  this .  liquor  dealer  who  had  sold  him  the  liquor.  Bat  it 
out  that  he  was  a  very  large  dealer  and  had  a  vei^  fine  brick 
that  be  had  built  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  business  and  as  a 
i«f  his  business,  and  the  woman  declined  to  testify,  because  die 
i^  was  her  grocer,  and  he  would  make  things  very  uncomfortable 
^  if  she  testified  against  him. 

n  LAW  PROHIBITINO  THE  SALE  OF  LIQUORS  TO  MINORS. 

ct  the  gentlemen  who  was  commissioner  at  that  time  was  Mr. 
IS  Gargan,  and  he  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
puld  be  induced  to  drink  by  getting  liquor  for  their  parents.  At 
Kt  session  of  the  legislature  he  introduced  a  bill  prohibiting  the 
'  liquors  to  minors,  whether  for  their  parents  or  otherwise,  and 
111  was  passed  and  is  still  the  law  of  the  State.  We  became  con- 
that  there  was  very  little  use  in  educational  work  unless  we  had 
Ition  first. 

INFLUBNCHE  OF  POLITICS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

impossible  to  get  text-books  into  the  public  schools  here.  We 
rgned  with  the  sui)ervisors  and  with  the  school  committee,  and  a 
nan  told  me  the  other  day  that  we  might  do  our  work  as  well  as 
ised,  bnt  that  no  roan  who  would  press  the  subject  of  temperance 
aught  in  the  schools  could  possibly  be  elected  on  a  Boston  school 
itee.  He  was  one  of  the  city  Republican  committee  last  year, 
said  that  this  school  committee  question  was  one  which  was 
Rtirely  subordinate  to  politics ;  that  the  Republican  committee, 
he  question  came  up,  sent  out  for  the  Democratic  committee 
I  in,  and  they^  consulted  together  on  the  matter,  and  agreed 
is  school  committee  question  should  be  made  subordinate  to  all 
letters.  One  supervisor  does  not  wish  temperance  principles 
in  the  schools  as  part  of  the  regular  course  of  education  be- 
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causo,  be  says,  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  case  are  not  settled  yet.  An- 
other thinks  it  wonid  make  children  rude  at  home  in  the  disphvol 
their  knowledge,  especially  before  parents  who  are  moderate  drinken. 

LIQUOU  DRINKING  AS  A  SOCIAL  EVIL. 

Dr.  DorclK  ster,  the  (»ther  evening,  spoke  of  the  old-fashioned  habit 
of  respectable  drinkiii<r.  "^oir,^  he  said,  "only  the  lower  clasfies 
drink."  I  do  Tiot  tiiink  that  is  so.  I  think  that  the  troable  is  that  the 
people  who  drink  are  not  now  in  the  churches.  1  was  speaking  to  an  ed- 
itor on  the  subject,  and  he  said  to  me,  ^^  I  go  into  society  a  good  deiL 
and  I  do  not  know  any  place  where  it  is  not  used;  I  mean,"  aaid be. 
"  in  the  houses  of  people  who  make  any  pretense  to  polite  hospitality* 

LIQUOR  DRINKING  IN  BUSINESS  CIRCLES. 

I  have  been  told  that  on  State  street,  a  few  years  ago,  there  were 
three  very  fashionable  brokers  who  provided  liqnor  for  their  costomeiK 
and  I  am  told,  now,  that  tliere  are  very  few  brokers  who  do  not  provide 
liqnor  c«)ntinnally  for  tlieir  customers. 

Q.  At  the  present  time? — A.  Yes;  a  junior  partner  of  one  of  the  lar^ 
firms  on  Summer  street  told  me  lately  that  he  thought  prohibition  vodd 
be  a  great  blessing  if  it  would  tnke  wine  and  beer  out  of  the  respertable 
eating  saloons  where  the  young  men  lunch — where  they  take  their  Soath- 
ern  and  Western  customers  to  lunch  and  to  drink.  He  said  it  wa#  rain- 
ous  to  the  young  men ;  that,  of  course,  they  did  not  wish  to  rebuke 
with  whom  they  wished  to  be  on  good  terms.  I  know  that  is  the 
with  a  very  large  number  of  business  men,  especially  men  who  ke«p 
restaurants.  One  restaurant  keeper  told  me  that  he  could  not  get  alooj! 
in  his  business  v.  ithont  having  liquor,  as  many  men  desire<l  it  when  tb«*T 
caiue  loK^'t  tln-ir(li?iinT.  lie  said  he  should  lose  their  eiistnin  ulto^rtL-^: 
if  he  did  not  ^ive  tiieni  liquor,  as  other  saloons  wouhl  give  it  torLt::.  ■ 
he  did  not.  A  ^^enlleinan  who  keeps  a  large  hotel  here,  ai!«l  wl]i»>  ■ 
member  of  the  chinch,  says  he  prays  the  Lord  daily  for  a  prohi  •::;  - 
law. 

The  <'n AIRMAN.  As  1  said  awhile  ago,  if  their  own  personal  iuieT^' 
is  not  interlen^l  with,  they  might  be  secured  as  allies. 

The  Witness.  r>nt  most  men  want  to  make  money  by  it. 

NATIONAL   PROUIBITION. 

The  Chairman.  I  know.  I  am  speaking  in  relation  to  a  niiti-rii 
amendment.  There  are  so  many  States,  and  there  is  so  much  imiUTiO  to 
^o  over  that  it  seems  to  nu»  very  ditlicult  to  accomplish  it  withoii:  ni 
amendment  to  the  national  C'<mstitution. 

The  Witness.  You  mean,  if  a  law  were  now  passe<l«  that  twrar' 
years  from  now  there  should  be  i»rohibition  ? 

Tlie  Chairman.  J  do  not  mean  by  State  action.  1  believe  that  >!:*• 
a  measure  could  be  worked  up  so  as  to  secure  national  acquies<*em*.  IJ 
takes  a  gocnl  di'al  of  time  to  work  up  one  State.  Massachusetts  hiw»bera 
a  hattic  L:roniHl  for  temj>eiance  for  fifty  years. 

riie  WiiNESs.  Do  yon  think  that  Congress  would  now  listen  to  a  1-iIl 
prohiMtiii;,^  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  after  a  date  twenty. v-^ff 
hence  f 

The  Chairman.  1  do  not  think  such  a  bill  would  pass  now. bail 
think  in  twenty  yejus  something  of  that  kind  might  go  through.  aa^I 
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'jidisposed  to  think  that  the  Bepablican  party  will  have  to  take 
isitiou  on  the  question  in  the  next  campaign. 
Gk>RDON.  When  an  avalanche  begins  to  move,  we  know  that  it 
mly  an  inch  or  two  at  a  time,  but  when  it  gets  regularly  on  its 
lecomes  an  irresistible  force. 

TEMPERANCE  EDUCATION. 

!f  ITNESS.  My  specialty  is  in  edncational  work,  but  I  see  how  im- 
K  it  is  to  get  onliuary  people  interested  in  this  matter.  They 
eome  to  temperance  lectures.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Bicknell 
i^  certain  nomber  of  prizes  for  essays  on  temperance  subjects, 
Itfst  of  references  to  books  that  conld  be  nsed  for  writing  the 
Vbe  prizes  ranging  from  $25  down — the  intention  being  to  get 
Is  to  look  into  this  matter.  He  did  not  consult  the  ^ard  of 
\j  I  think,  but  the  thing  was  publish^  in  the  educational 
as  an  offer  of  prizes  to  be  given — not  as  prize  work  in  the 
^ut  as  prizes  to  the  students.  It  was  to  be  done  in  the  nonnal 
Bntthe  board  of  education  forbade  the  nonnal  school  pupils 
the  circulars  from  their  teachers,  though  Mr.  Bicknell  said 
bad  been  two  minntes  before  the  school  board,  he  could  have 
them  of  the  wisdom  of  it  There  are  several  gentlemen  in- 
edacation  who  can  help  the  canse.  Dr.  Miner  was  on  the 
lacation,  and  we  called  him  to  accoant  for  not  doing  some- 
it  He  said  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  waste  time 
kuse  there  was  no  hope  for  it  until  prohibition  was  obtained. 
IMAN.  Yon  are  at  the  fonndation,  and  the  work  you  do  is 
^t,  becanse  yon  have  to  raise  up  a  generation  of  voters  who 
that  idcohol  is  a  poison,  so  that  when  they  hear  it  mentionedi 
)\  and  think  just  as  they  would  if  they  heard  strychnine  men- 
other  words,  so  that  their  first  impulse  would  be  against  it 
m  for  it. 

OPPOSITION  TO  TEMPERANCE. 

*NS8S.  But  I  am  afraid  that  meanwhile  the  exampleof  parents 
will  have  a  great  effect  upon  them.    A  good  many  young 
that  wine  is  such  a  necesity  that  they  roust  have  it  at  their 
'herever  there  is  a  dinner  going  on. 

LiRMAN.  Keep  Dr.  Miner  as  busy  as  you  can.    It  will  all  turn 

useful  and  efficient  work^  but  the  voter,  with  his  frac* 

sovereignty,  is  the  man  that  makes  and  enforces  the  law. 

of  men  in  the  primary  meetings  is,  after  all,  that  which 

law,  and  wherever  there  is  a  voter  it  is  not  so  much  the  bal- 

puts  into  the  box  on  election  day,  as  that  which  he  uses  at 

meetings  that  tells  best.    So  that  what  you  want  in  voters 

shall  initiate  the  right  policy  in  the  primary  meetings. 

take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  raise  a  new  generation  of  voters. 

will  do  it 

I  know  the  wife  of  one  of  the  largest  sellers  of  liquors 
and  she  told  me  that  she  hoped  for  prohibition,  although 
has  made  a  large  fortune  out  of  liquor. 

If  I  were  going  to  start  out  as  a  professor  of  tem* 
loold  go  right  to  the  liquor  dealers.    Yon  will  find  that 
Wionnt  of  real  goodness  among  these  meii* 
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THE   "ABUTMENT  LAW".  fl 

The  Witness.  This  abntment  law  might  work  well  if  It  W 
almost  iiiiposaible  to  get  the  citizens  neiir  by  to  bv  wilUog  to 
|>etitioii.  1  foiiml  that  some  of  them  wer?  williug,  but  1  also  ftw 
gentleman  who  was  especially  recommended  to  me,  w|io,  it  was  aaui 
I  shouUl  be  snre  to  get  at  the  head  of  my  petiliou.  I  foaud  thKt 
a  dealer  in  iisli  and  oysters.  When  I  spoke  to  bim  about  signing 
tion,  he  said, "  1  can't  bil«  my  own  uoae  off.  I  cau't  »ign  tJiis  pt* 
He  bad  transactions  with  liquor  people,  and  many  of  tbeui  dv4 
money  which  be  could  not  collect,  and  which  it  would  be  man  i 
for  him  to  collect  if  he  were  to  sign  petitions  of  this  vbaracter.  A 
gentleman  who  read  tbe  petition  a  second  time  was  almoKt  pa 
with  horror  at  what  he  had  come  near  doing— -he  bad  come  neari 
tbe  jietition.  He  said,  "We  have  a  contract  lo  supply  a  large  qi 
of  i-hiua  and  glass  ware,  and  we  oao't  sign  this  itetitioa."  Tboa 
members  of  ohurubes  too. 

HOW  TO  BEING  ABOUT   TE3fPEBA.SC£. 

Mr».  Cqenby.  May  I  iiKjuire  if  you  believe  tbat  tbe  mtjim 
have  whatever  they  ask,  in  thiscouutry! 

The  Chaikman.  After  awhile. 

Mrs.  CUENKT.  Then  what  would  yon  suggest  as  (o  (be  b^t 
bring  sentiment  to  bear  upon  the  majority  of  the  people  of  lh«o 
on  the  RUbject  of  temperance  f 

Tbe  CUAiRUAN.  Just  what  yon  are  doing.  You  ciui  onfar> 
pliah  that  through  the  agencies  which  you  are  employing.  Wb 
look  orer  the  ground,  w^t  agency  is  there  that  In  noi  bring  tm 
by  your  nnionf  The  prens,  the  {iiil|)it.  t)i<'  |><>liiiuiao»— aixl; 
working  yourselves  with  all  ymir  jicisnuitl  •il'ini.  Vou  are  wur) 
educate  tbe  children ;  you  ar6  ingrafting  your  ideas  apoo  (beiri 
you  are  in  Hueiiciiig  tbe  common  school- system.  I  think,  myself,  tk 
is  the  most  hopeful  part  of  your  work,  this  introduction  of  text-boo 
tingforth  tbescientiflcaspectsot'thecaseintothescbools.  That,! 
is  probably  tiie  mo»t  important  thing  that  you  aredoing.  Butit: 
cult  to  tell  what  is  the  most  important,  so  closely  aroalltbeliDkii 
uted  together.  It  is  au  immense  field  of  action,  and  yon  are  busy' 
where,  and  in  the  fighting  of  a  great  battle  it  is  difficult  to  UB 
particular  private  soldier  or  otBcer  is  the  most  important  to  tlwp 
result.  You  cannot  sometimes  tell  whether  tbe  result  has  been  n 
by  reason  of  holding  a  certain  position  or  otherwise.  It  ia  a  tl| 
all  along  tbe  line,  and  has  to  be  maintained  everywhere.  Tle| 
away  of  cither  extremity  might  result  in  the  breaking  of  the  eesM 
the  losing  of  just  so  much  advantage  as  may  have  attached  to  tkti 
po.'iition. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  come  here  to-day.  I  think  Hut  ynt 
done  much  honor  to  yourselves  and  to  the  country.  Some  rf J 
statements  will  reach  the  press  immediately  and  will  nltimsteljn 
tbe  country  at  large.  It  is  not  a  fight  to  be  discooraged  aboBtn 
because  you  do  uot  succeed  immediately. 

INFLUENCE  OP  THE  PULPIT  AND  THE  FBEffi. 

Tbe  Witness.  A  pastor  bore  said  be  had  not  read  anytbrnfM 
OD  tbe  tem|)e»nce  qoestion  for  many  years  becaose  he  hadiea< 
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ik  moderately  i  1 1      lift  and  did  not  feel  that  there  was  a  great 
€f  harm  reeul        irom  it:  but  after  reading  a  book  that  we  had 

Mm  be  came  to  «|«.. iferent  oonoloftiony  and  he  has  preached 

rmoii  einoe  maintaining  total  abetinenoe  to  be  the  only  Uhriatian 

l^int. 

it  Ohaibmak.  If  yon  could  only  inflnence  the  newspapers  of  yonr 

Mty  and  of  the  country  at  large,  yon  wonld  secore  a  very  strong 

i 

6  Witness.  Bnt  the  papers  are  financial  establishments. 
jB  Chairman.  Bat,  neyertheless,  they  are  going  to  be  more  and 
'  independent  as  they  make  money,  and  are  going  to  do  and  say 
krhat  tiiey  please.  When  the  men  of  the  press  have  strong  oonvic- 
jon  the  subject,  and  yon  can  get  yonr  ideas  before  them,  they  will 
I  the  public  mind,  and  in  that  way  you  are  gaining  a  great  deal; 
h  time  it  is  going  to  be  so  that  the  secular  press,  political  and  oth- 
tf  cannot  afford  to  disregard  what  you  say.  A  good-natuied  con- 
nry  sort  of  work  is  the  most  effective,  and  if  you  get  the  subject 
(be  leading  papers  you  will  find  it  will  be  an  iisimense  benefit  to 
I  think  a  delegation  of  ladies  like  you  could  make  a  greal  deal  of 
asion  upon  any  of  them,  and  the  advocacy  by  them  of  your  ideas 
Utp  to  a  valuable  patronage. 

WOICAN  BUVFRAaS  AND  TEMFERANOE. 

I  Witness.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  your  opinion  is  about  the 
ki's  vote  being  brought  into  this  temperance  work.    Do  you  thhik 
belpt 

;  Ohaibxan.  Well,  I  am  in  &vor  of  female  suflh^^    I  think  the 
k  know  how  to  vote  intelligently  as  well  as  the  men.    Taking  the 

fof  the  country  as  a  whole,  I  think  they  are,  as  a  rule^  more  apt 
light  than  the  men.    The  conscience  of  the  race  is  certaml^*  better 
ntod  by  the  women  than  by  men^^and  all  these  great  questions  are 
Ir  less  questions  of  conscience.    They  turn  on  moral  and  humani- 
Views.    The  slavery  question  was  a  question  of  conscience,  and 
Iviperance  question  is  a  question  of  conscience.    So  it  is  with 
IkHr  and  industrial  question  to-day,  and  so  it  must  be  for  this 
lion  a  question  of  conscience.    Take  the  tariff  issue;  it  is  a  ques- 
P  right  and  wrong  more  than  anything  else.   But  setting  that 
Inr  these  other  questions  underlie  even  that),  when  men  reflect 
i  gave  the  ballot  to  six  or  seven  millions  of  colored  population 
poM  not  read  or  write  and  had  had  only  the  standing  of  slaves 
torationSy  and  that  to-day  we  permit  everybody  to  vote  who  comes 
boss  tiie  water  and  remains  here  five  years,  it  is  absurd  to  say 
a  women  of  this  country,  who  are  the  mothers  of  the  men,  do  not 
loouffh  to  vote  right.    Many  questions  of  education^  of  temper* 
id  of  moral  reform  generally  would  be  settied  very  soon  if  womeo 
Iballot 

UQTJOB  THE  0ATJ8E  OF  FEMAUB  DEOSADATION. 

RTiTNESS.  I  think  many  good  men  hesitate  about  giving  the 
so  women  for  fear  that  those  poor  ignorant  women  and  bad 
would  vote  wrong,  bnt  I  am  not  afraid  of  that.  The  most  of 
Dl  say  to  you  themselves,  that  they  could  not  lead  the  lives  they 
ling  if  it  were  not.for  liquor.    Almost  every  woman  who  comes 
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to  the  ^^  Sherbarne  Orison"  or  to  the  Woman's  Home  in  BostoiifttTi 
that  she  comes  there  from  liqaor.  At  the  North  End  Mission  we  have 
a  home  for  reforming  women,  and  in  every  case  we  find  that  liquor  ii 
the  thing  that  begins  their  trouble,  and  it  ia  that  which  auil>ks  tka 
to  keep  up  this  life  of  theirs. 

Q.  From  yonr  idea  of  what  are  called  the  lower  orden  or  bad  wobcb, 
snch  as  your  reformatory  work  has  brought  you  in  oontaot  with,  do 
you  believe  that  if  they  had  the  suffrage  they  would  vote  for  the  liqaor 
traffic,  or  would  they  vote  against  it  t 

DEGRADED  WOMEN  AND  INTBMFEBAirOX. 

A.  I  believe  they  would  vote  against  the  liquor  traffic  provided  thej 
were  not  made  drunk  just  at  the  time  when  they  muat  vote.    I 
that  would  have  to  be  looked  after. 

The  0HAIR3IAN.  I  do  not  know  any  more  reason  JSor  a  bad 
voting  wrong  than  for  a  bad  man  voting  wrong. 

The  Witness.  There  are  not  so  many  of  the  women  as  there  are 
among  the  foreigners  here.    There  are  many  more  men  among 

The  Ghaibman.  If  all  women  had  the  right  to  vote,  the  fiict  that  som 
of  them  voted  wrong  would  not  affect  the  question  of  the  wisdom  or  pi»> 
priety  of  giving  women  the  right  to  vote.  I  do  not  knowwhe&Mr 
women  would  vote  generally  on  small  matters,  bat  I  do  ttunk  tkit 
women  would  come  to  constitute  a  great  reserve  voting  force  on 
tions  of  right. 

SOMAN  OATHOLIOS  AND  TEMPSRANCB. 

The  Witness.  I  have,  in  speaking  of  this  matter  to  some 

Catholic  women,  said  to  them  that  their  priests  perhaps  would  not  let 
them  vote,  but  they  said  they  would  not  ask  the  priests  about  it.  Tkey 
cared  more  for  tbeir  children  than  for  the  ])rie8t8. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  taken  some  pains  during  this  investi^ratioa 
to  bec^ome  somewhat  acquainted  with  Catholic  priests — something  that 
I  had  not  done  before — and  I  think  that  priests  are  not,  many  of  them, 
inclined  to  assert  that  political  influence  that  they  once  did. 

The  Witness.  One  of  the  priests  who  has  been  very  influeotial.  lod 
has  been  holding  missions  here,  refused  to  take  from  a  liquor  dealer  a 
ma^niflceut  case  of  candles  for  decorative  purposes.  He  sent  tfaea 
back  and  said  he  would  not  take  them  from  such  a  source. 

The  Chairman.  1  should  be  glad  to  see  the  time  when  Catholicmnli 
be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  rest  of  the  population.  1  think 
the  more  i)eoplo  mingle  together,  the  more  they  will  think  alike.  I  A' 
not  belong  to  any  cliunth  or  denomination,  although  my  early  affiliAti**ti* 
were  Con^rt»gational,  and  I  attend  the  Methodist  church  now.  Mvaftl: 
ations  are  principally  Protestant,  but  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  a^miair 
a  little  with  ])eople  of  all  opinions.  The  principles  of  right  and  wnwr 
are  the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  I  think  they  can  be  reached  erei? 
where. 
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IMhifii  of  a  iriiit  of  a  iub  commiUee  of  the  United  8tate$  Senate  Com- 
I  an  Edueatitm  and  LaboTj  coneieting  of  Meeere.  Aldrich  and 
0ftoike  kaueee  of  eotkm-miU  operathee  at  Fall  Biver^  Mase.^  Sep- 
r  4, 1883. 

Ommittee  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Robert  Howard,  Kecretary  of 
b  Spinners'  ABSOciation,  and  by  gentlemen  interested  in  the  mill 


irst 


■»«v  honses  Tisited  were  in  the  Bonme  mill  block^^and  conniBted 
ttents  having  two  stories  and  an  attic  each.  The  committee 
Ike  dwellings  of— 

timer  (French-Canadian).  The  household  consisted  of  nine  mem- 
the  family  and  three  boarders ;  the  number  of  rooms  six,  of 
lor  were  bedrooms.  Two  children  of  the  &mUy  worked  in  the 
ing  about  $2JK)  per  week  each. 

(Freuch-Ganadian).    The  family  consisted  of  six,  of  which 
and  two  children  worked  in  the  mills.    The  apartments  con- 
six  rooms,  of  which  four  were  bedrooms. 

(American ),    The  family  consisted  of  father,  mother,  and 

There  were  six  rooms ;  rent  $8  per  month. 

hove  mill  block  the  committee  visited  the  dwellings  of— 

er  (French-Canadian).    The  honsehold  consisted  of  six  per- 

number  of  rooms  iive,  of  which  four  were  bedrooms  and  one  a 

ering  the  purposes  of  eating-room,  sitting-room  and  kitchen. 

er.    The  household  consisted  of  eight  persons,  of  whom  six 

ers.    The  head  of  the  household  worked  eight  looms,  some- 

ng  as  much  as  $10  per  week ;  never  more  than  that    The 

~  was  $4  each  per  week  for  men  and  $3  each  per  week  for 

hioh  included  washing.    The  number  of  rooms  was  five,  of 

were  bedrooms,  and  one  answered  the  purposes  of  eating- 

g-room,  and  kitchen.    The  &mily  was  at  dinner  when  the 

wrived.    In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  sort  of  fare  they 

they  said  that  on  some  d>iys  they  had  for  dinner  potato  pie, 

sausages,  sometimes  beefsteak  and  onions.    The  beefsteak 

24  cents  per  pound.    As  they  did  not  have  auy  chUdren  they 

ey  lived  better  than  operatives  having  a  family.    MUk,  they 

6  oents  a  quart ;  coal,  $7  a  ton. 

e  mUls  blocK  the  committee  visited  the  dwellings  of— 

The  honsehold  consisted  of  seven  persons,  of  whom  two 

ers.    The  father  of  the  family  had  worked  in  a  mill  since  he 

ears  old ;  was  making  now  about  $10  per  week ;  said  he  had 

ney  and  could  not  save  any ;  did  not  know  any  spinner  hav- 

{who  had  saved  any  money.    He  thought  he  could  save 
ad  only  himself  to  care  for,  or  perhaps  if  his  children  were 
to  work  in  a  mill.    The  boarders  were  women  operatives  and 
ir  board  each  $3  per  week,  which  included  washing.    The 
rooms  was  five,  of  which  three  were  on  the  ground  floor  and 
third  floor  (the  attic),  the  second-story  rooms  being  occupied 
family.    Tney  could  not  afford  to  buy  coal  in  larger  quanti- 
barrel  at  a  time,  for  which  they  paid  $1,  which  made  the 
they  said,  something  over  $8  per  ton.    There  was  no  water 
gs  in  this  block,  except,  as  this  tenant  told  the  committee, 
stagnated"  water  under  the  building  of  which  he,  said  there 
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was  enough  to  make  anybody  sick.    The  rain  beat  in  nnder  the  build- 
ing and  the  ^^ater  b<*Ciime  stagnant  there. 

A  weaver  (French-Canadian).  The  family  consisted  of  seven  peM0Di» 
father,  mother,  and  five  children.  The  father  and  two  danghteni  vorknl 
in  the  mills.  The  rooms  consisted  of  five,  of  which  three  were  liedronmsL 
one  a  kitchen,  and  one  a  nitting-room.  The  family  had  come  to  Fall  Hirer 
from  below  Quebec  three  years  ago.  They  had  had  a  small  fsinn  ia 
Canada,  which  they  sold  when  coming  to  Fall  River,  and  were  duv 
trying  to  save  money  to  go  backtoCan^a  and  buy  another  farm.  Tbe 
mother  said,  in  answer  to  questions,  that  she  would  be  oonteoted  on  a 
farm  there.  The  health  of  the  family,  she  said,  waa  fair,  althoogfa  the 
ground  on  which  the  houses  were  built  was  low,  there  were  no  cellan, 
and  the  water  gathere<l  under  the  buildings. 

A  print-works  operative.  The  family  consisted  of  husband,  wife,  tad 
three  children,  the  eldest  child  being  seven  years  of  age.  The  bosbuid 
and  wife  both  worked  in  the  mills,  he  in  the  print  works,  sheas  a  wearer. 
His  wages  were  $7.50  a  week ;  hers  generally  abont  $8.40.  The  wife 
worked,  she  said,  because  her  husband  was  not  strong,  and  was  mm^- 
times  obliged  to  lie  idle ;  and  if  she  did  not  work  the^'  would,  in  iitte 
time,  have  nothing  on  which  to  support  the  family.  Owing  to  tbedr^ 
ference  in  the  character  of  their  work,  she  could  earn  more  moDey  than 
he  could;  and  as  long  as  she  was  able  to  work  she  was  williDjrl  The 
working  hours  were  &om  6.30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  three-quarters  of  auhonr 
being  allowed  for  dinner. 

In  the  Chace-niill  blo<;k  the  committee  visited  the  dwellings  of— 

A  weaver  (an  Englishman).  The  household  consisted  of  five  meiB- 
bers  of  the  family  and  nine  boarders.  The  wages  of  the  heacl  of  the 
family  were  $1.15  per  day.  The  couple  had  been  married  fortr-fbrpe 
years.  The  price  paid  for  board  was,  by  men,  $3.50  per  week  eaic-b:  br 
women,  $3  per  week  each.  They  were  strong,  hearty  people.  -'Mv 
husband  never  drinks,"  tln'  wife  said.  "Wchavei>een  here  ten  vi-ai^i  ■: 
he  hasn't  tak<^n  six  ;rlasses  of  anything  in  that  time."'  She  ^itiil  rh-y 
worke<l  like  slaves,  ol'eonrse — he  in  the  mill  and  she  keepinjr  the  b«  m*- 
and  the  boarders,  lint  she  thought  they  lived  very  well — the  hnriM-L  •.■! 
consuming,  she  a(l<le<K  S  (inarts  of  ]>otatoes  per  day  and  haviu^  n:- j: 
never  less  than  onee  a  dav,  most  of  the  time  twice  a  dav  and  s^Hnerii:'' 
three  times  a  day. 

A  picker-room  operative  (Freneh-Canadian).     The   family  oon>:*> 
of  lather,  mother,  and  ei^ht  children.     The  father  and  two  ot  tlie  <l.u::^ 
tei's  worked  in  1li<*  mills.    The  father's  wages  were  $r».M)  per  week:  n*- 
waives  of  the  ^^irls  $;i  or  $4  each,  dependin;^  on  the  amount  t*i  '»•  • 
done.     The  familv  had  come  from  below  Qnehec.     Tliev  said  ilir\  ii 
been  in  Fall  Kiv<*r  a  year,  and  had  not  found  very  nitieh  diflererMv  •• 
tween  conditions  then*  and  conditions  in  Canada:  and  if  th4\v  il:»i  :  ■" 
succeed  hettei*  in  Fall  Hiver  they  wouhl  go  back  to  Canada,  wlit-n-f:" 
had  owned  a  little  farm.     The  <iitl*erence  between  th«»  iwophin^  •  • 
that  in  I'all  IJivcr  they  had  the  advantajre  of  a  better  s<-h(Vil  for-^rp;  -^ 
the  children  as  conhl  not  work  in  the  mill,  and  they  saw  iii«»pp  ■•!  ;/r 
than  they  conld  setM)n  a  farm  in  the  hark  country  t>f  I'anaila.    Th»''':l' 
liked  it  well  eiion;;h  in   Massachusetts,  and   wonld  as   hef  rriujr.  1» ' 
the  children  prefern'd  Cana<la,  and  sh<*  would  p)  wherever  her cli :'■!:»•" 
would  In*  happiest.     In   reply  to  <|nestions,  she  said   tli»\v  hail  p"*  1'- 
such  ^o<m1  tionr  in  Canada  as  in  Fall  River,  ainl  <renerally  had  net  i:vk 
quite  so  N\rll  in  Canada.     Here  they  hjid   meat  at   almost  evrry  ii'tji; 
they  <lid  not  have  it  so  often  in  Canada. 
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Miliifii  of  a  vtiii  maae  cmumu  1883,  iy  a  iybeommitUe  of  the 

i  SUUm  Oammittee  on  Eauoai  n  and  LaboTj  camiMting  ofMeun. 
iok  AfuZ  JPi^Ay  to  mtU«  at  Woo  o  AMton,  AlbUm^  dnd  Lom* 
BL  i.,  and  8ou^  Manekeiter^  Ci 

'oonBOoket,  the  oommittee  firs  ^ 
Md  by  the  Harris  Woolen  Oom 
1  operatives,  and  manufacta]  , 

Of  the  operatives  75  per  <      u  ] 
nomber  of  whom  have  bec4       cic 
own  honses. 

ittee  then  visited  the  Social  Gompany's  cotton  mills.    The 

over  00,000  spindles,  1,200  looms,  ana  aboat  250  cards ;  tarns 

les  of  cloth  one  yard  in  width  each  week.    It  does  a  finer  class 

lan  that  done  at  Fall  Biver,  and  has  a  class  of  operatives  of 

Abont  75  per  cent,  of  t     operatives  are  French  Oana- 
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•le  population  of  Woonsocket  is 

:  at  the  mill  are  from  6.30  a.  m. 

dinner,  making  eleven  hoars' 

b  a  pound  of  cotton  a  week,  so 

50,000  pounds  of  cotton  into 


about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
ionality.  The  hours  of  v 
I.,  with  an  hour  at  noon 
day.  A  spindle  will  spin  \ 
spindles  will  each  spin  8 
that  time. 

g  cotton  from  the  crude  condition  into  the  fabric  it  is  found 
T  cent,  becomes  waste,  owing  to  dirt,  &c.,  getting  into  the 
working  wool  similarly,  a  much  larger  percentage  becomes 
to  60  per  cent.),  owing  to  grease,  dirt,  &c. 

r  of  this  mill  is  Mr.  B.  A.  Mongeon,  a  French  Ganadian, 
at  one  time  an  operative.    He  has  been  a  member  of  the  town 
^  Woonsocket. 
mill  girls  of  about  seventeen   years  of  age  tend  6  looms 
h  of  which  looms  produces  from  18  to  42  yards  per  day  ac- 
the  kind  of  work  done  upon  it.    For  this  work  Uie  girls  are 
b  loom  from  18  to  20  or  22  cents  per  day,  according  to  the 
work. 

of  spinners  are  about  $1.25  per  day ;  each  spinner  tends 
spindles,  or  threads.  These  spindles  revolve  at  the  rate  of 
ofutions  per  minute. 

^oonsocket  the  committee  drove  to  Ashton,  R.  L,  a  factory 
about  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  people.  The  factory  is 
the  Lonsdale  Gompauy.  who  employ  at  Ashton  about  five  hun- 
and  run  42,000  spinoles  id  700  looms.  The  operatives  are 
half  of  English  and  one-h  [  of  Irish  birth  or  parentage,  there 
three  French  Ganadian  i  milies  among  them.  The  houses 
tial  brick  edifices  and  are  owned  by  the  company.  There 
128  dwellings,  each  renting  at  from  $4  to  $7  per  month.  In 
of  the  houses  parlor  organs  were  found, 
king  hours  are  sixty -three  per  week  (tea  and  one-half  per 
usual  average  in  Rhode  Island  being  eleven  hours  per  day), 
run  from  6.30  a.  m.  to  6.30  p.  m.,  with  three-quarters  of  an 
allowed  for  dinner,  and  work  being  shut  ofi  on  Saturdays  at 
The  oper  Mv  efer  the  longer  hours  for  five  days  in  a 

er  to  have  the  hau*  holiday  on  Saturday, 
mittee  were  informed  that  the  average  wages  at  this  mill 
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were  $40  per  moDth.  The  employ^  are  paid  by  the  piece.  There  an 
about  ODe  hundred  and  fifty  weavers,  divided  into  two  daBses— the  4- 
loom  weavers,  who  make  $36  to  $40  per  month,  and  the  5-loom  veav- 
ers,  who  make  from  $45  to  $48  per  month.  On  Mr.  Aldrich  stating  tbtt 
at  Fall  Biver  there  were  8-loom  weavers,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Spir- 
liawk,  said  the  work  at  Fall  River  was  coarser  than  that  at  Ashton.  The 
Itrice  charged  for  rent,  he  thought,  would  not  be  over  5  per  cent  of  tte 
iovestiDent.  People  in  that  vicinity  who  bought  lots  to  build  honsei 
on  had  to  charge  more  than  the  company  charged  for  the  same  amooit 
of  space ;  that  is  to  say,  the  mill  company  charged  less  than  oatskfe 
landlords  did. 

There  is  a  free  bath  house,  containing  a  large  number  of  baths,  eon- 
uected  with  this  mill,  fed  with  hot  and  cold  water  by  the  pipes  which 
supply  the  mill.  £very  employ^  is  allowed  a  half  hoar  per  week  oat  of 
the  company's  time  in  which  to  take  a  bath,  and  is  required  to  tike  it 
There  is  also  a  free  library  containing  about  700  or  800  volomes  for  tte 
use  of  the  employ<^s. 

The  mill  works  up  10  bales  of  cotton  each  day,  avera^^ing  aboat  4Si 
to  490  pounds  to  the  bale. 

In  the  spinning  room  a  young  girl  tends  eight  ^^  sides"  of  spindles,  im- 
aging about  90  spindles  to  the  side,  making  720  spindles  in  the  care  tf 
one  girl.  These  girls  are  paid  by  the  side  and  when  they  become  cA- 
cient  workers  can  make  $16  to  $20  per  month,  which  w<mld  be  abois 
three-fifths  of  a  cent  per  spindle  per  week. 

The  new  law  of  Ehoiie  Island  allows  the  mills  to  hire  children  wha 
they  reach  ten  years  of  age,  provided  they  can  write  their  name,  afi^ 
and  place  of  birth  legibly,  and  fh)m  the  age  of  ten  to  fifteen  the  milk  an 
obliged  to  allow  the  children  to  go  to  school  at  least  twelve  wcekaia 
the  year.  Under  the  old  law  it  was  forbidden  to  employ  children  nadv 
twelve  years  of  age. 

There  is  a  good  school  here  and  children  attend  school  as  lonpM 
their  parents  can  atlord  to  x)erniit  them  to  do  so.  There  is  a  CarlK'iif 
church  with  a  priest,  and  an  Episcopal  church  with  a  mini^iirer,  in  ik 
village.  There  is  also  a  public  liall  capable  of  accoinmo<lating't«'ofaiia' 
dred  and  fifty  persons.  There  are  bar  rooms  accessible,  which  arv  w 
(inente<l  evenin*;  and  Sundays  by  some  of  the  operatives,  but  tLtmJ 
company  shows  no  '*  quarter  '  to  those  that  get  drunk.  Every  mans 
obliged  to  be  sober  and  ready  for  work,  and  no  excuses  are  taktua 
the  ground  of  sickness  caused  by  drinking. 

In  n»ply  to  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Pugh  as  to  how  much  the  nmB 
facturers  were  helped  by  a  ])rotective  tarift',  Mr.  Sparhawk  said  thi** 
mill,  run  as  his  was,  could,  he  thought,  compete  with  English  njaDu:irt- 
urers,  but  there  were  mills  doing  the  same  character  of  work  tbarnwld 
not  compete.  ''  We  have  brought  our  machinery  an<l  work  to  {^'fJlP*^ 
fection,"  he  sai<l,  'sand  1  think  we  are  pretty  well  able  to  C(»m|Hf:e^*^ 
English  manufacturers,  i  don't  know  but  what,  if  free  trade  wen-w**^ 
lished,  some  other  considerations  might  enter  into  the  quest  inn,  1cm 
things  are,  wiili  the  perfection  of  our  macliinery  1  think  we  coul<h\*ur^ 
pretty  well." 

This  mill  employs  a  great  proportion  of  young  jH»oj>le,  and  ii:r*iifi| 
the  an)ount  of  the  monthly  pay-roll  ($10,702.84)  by  the  nuudvr«»i  ?* 
sons  emplove<l  (r>00)  the  average  amount  i)aid  to  each  would  ItefViJ 
per  month. 

The  <!ommiteee  then  visited  some  of  the  dwellings  of  the  operali^^ 
among  them  those  of — 

A   weaver  (an  Enghshman).     The  household  consisteil  of  cijrbtu* 
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'  whom  six  worl  1  in  the  mills.  Their  apartmeuts  cousisted  of 
M,  of  which  01  >  ^  a  sitting  room,  one  a  kitchen^  and  fonr  wer^ 
m  (two  being  d  v  siairs  and  two  in  the  attic).  Tlie  rent  of  these 
I  was  $5.75  per  month  of  fonr  weeks,  making  thirteen  months  to 
V.  The  rooms  were  ventilated  by  pipes  and  registers  bailt  for 
fOBe  by  the  company.  The  members  of  the  ilftmily  expressed 
Rres  better  pleased  with  life  in  America  than  in  England, 
grandmother  woold  rather  be  here,"  they  said.  They  received 
imey  here  than  in  England  and  could  live  better,  having  more 
pd  more  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Rents,  they  said,  were  cheaper 
pDd,  but  on  the  other  hand  many  articles  of  food  were  cheaper 
England  the  head  of  the  family  had  made  $5  per  week  work- 
rlooms;  here  he  worked  on  4  looms  and  made  $10  a  week, 
^er  (also  an  Englishman).  The  household  consisted  of  six 
of  the  tamily  and  three  lodgers,  the  latter  ^^  finding"  them- 
~  paying  $4  a  month  each  for  sleeping  accommodations.  The 
ke  house  was  $7  a  month  of  four  weeks.  A  parlor  organ  stood 
Ing  room.  The  head  of  the  family  said  he  had  been  in  this 
leven  years  and  was  quite  satisfied  with  it  He  had  worketl 
le  business  in  England,  but  could  not  save  anvthing  out  of 
which  were  21«.  a  week.  Here  he  was  making  $10.50  a  week 
ible.  The  working  hours  here  were  about  ten  and  one-half  [^r 
he  left  England  they  were  ten  per  day,  though  he  believed  they 
reduced  the  working  hours  in  England  to  fifty-six  per  week. 
It  the  English  operatives  here  were  more  contented  than  they 
[in  England  ;  they  seemed  to  take  more  pleasure  in  life.  Upon 
~  whether  he  thought  all  operatives  would  be  satisfied  if 
treated  as  well  as  the  oi)erative8  of  this  village,  he  said  he 
^poee  that  all  employers  were  alike,  but  he  s|)oke  only  from 
'rience  ;  he  was  better  satisfie<l  with  his  condition  here 
been  with  his  condition  in  England.  His  health  was  bet- 
He  had  come  from  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

of  board  in  this  village,  the  committee  were  informed,  was 

per  month  for  women  and  $16  to  $18  }>er  month  for  men,  the 

tag  of  four  weeks. 

iton  the  committee  drove  to  Albion,  R.  I.,  another  factory 

visited  the  mills  of  the  Albion  Company  (Messrs.  James  H. 

Ghace). 
Ling  hours  at  these  mills  are  from  6.30  a  m.  to  6.45  p  m.,  with 
of  an  hour  for  dinner  at  noon.    About  one-half  the  op- 
French  Canadians. 
of  the  operatives  averages  as  follows:  Men,  $1.59  ])er  day;  • 
17  per  day;  children  (aged  from  twelve  to  fifteen),  90  cents 
lere  are  one  hundre<l  men,  one  hnndre<l  and  forty  women, 
children  employed.    The  prices  charged  for  board  are,  for 
per  week ;  for  women,  $3  per  week. 

A  school  in  the  village ;  also  a  church  and  a  reading-room, 
ith  the  leading  daily  and  weekly  pa]>er8.  There  was  until 
t-shop  in  the  village,  but  the  proprietors  of  the  mills  bought 
•seller  and  closed  the  ])lace  up. 

littee  next  drove  to  Lonsdale,  and  visited  the  library  and 

of  the  Lonsilale  Company's  mills.    The  library  has  some 

les,  and  such  periodicals  as  Uari>er8'  Young  People,  The 

ipanion.  The  London  Graphic,  and  the  leading  New  York, 

Providence  dailies.     Over  head  is  a  pretty  hall,  capable  oi 

kting  one  thousand  four  Imndreii  persons. 

3 (5  LAW) 
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Oil  September  7,  1883,  tlie  committpc  visited  the  bUIc  mills  of  C 
Brothers,  at  South  Mauchestcr.Coiin.  The  mills  employ  twelve  he 
persouB  at  thia  place.  The  manufacture  of  silk  ba^  been  carrietj 
these  mills  for  forty  years.  The  laiiU  foniiiDR  the  settlement 
Bome  600  acn>f),  u)Mm  which  there  an:  three  hnndreil  houses.  Tfc 
of  operatives'  homes  ranjie  from  $5  to  $10  i»er  month.  The  nom 
■working  hours  per  week  is  sixty.  The  mills  nin  out  aboot  1,200  p 
of  silk  thread  per  day,  using  about  2,000  pounds  of  (mjcooob  per  i 

The  wages  paid  are  aa  follows:  For  »  eeriaiii  clatts  of  men  we 
(2.25  per  day;  u  simpler  class,  $t.2c>  to  $2  per  day;  women,  tl  to 
Wages  of  spinners :  boys  and  girls  (of  high  grade)  almat  $5  to  i 
week.    Hone  of  the  nhildren  make  less  thwi  $3  per  week. 

Three-fourths,  perhaps  more,  of  the  r>i)erativeH  ate  of  forejgn 
more  being  of  Irish  than  of  any  other  nationality.  BesideB  tktm 
are  Euglish,  Scotch,  (Jermaos,  aud  Swedes ;  not  many  FreochiiMn. 
Messrs.  Cheney  said  they  had  tried  to  get  PrencbmoD,  but  Ptmh 
were  not  contented  in  America. 

In  reply  to  questions,  the  Me8.srs.  Cheuey  said  the;  beJi«re( 
taking  everything  into  account  the  Ix'st  and  most  iutcIiigeDt  bd 
the  most  profltable  to  the  employers.  Their  best  help  had  gtv 
with  them.  Many  of  the  pre^-nt  ojieratives  are  de»ceudaDta  i 
third  generation  from  owrntives  that  formerly  worke«l  in  the  mil 

The  library  in  this  village  vontalns  some  eight  hundred  volam 
t.hense  of  the  operatives  and  a  reading  room  containing  leuling 
papers  and  a  hall  which  will  nceommodnte  twelve  hundred  p«Tsoi 

In  conversation  with  the  Messrs.  Uheuey  they  expressed  the  a 
tion  that,  starting  with  the  coc^oon,  the  Americau  silk  is  as  good  > 
tn  the  World;  bnt  the  Ameneansdo  not  know  huwto  '^reel."  IV 
cocoon  conid  be  taken  uid  made  worth  ^  per  ponnd  or  $13  per  pi 
depending  on  the  skill  in  reeling;  l>ut  there  is  no  reehng  iloiif  ii 
country.  We  caniiot  compete  with  Chiuii,  Jupaii,  or  Italy  in  tin-  ni 
of  reeling.  In  China  men  will  work  for  4  cents  i>er  day  and  in  lul 
2  francs ;  so  that  from  the  mere  ]>oiut  of  price  it  would  l>e  impoj 
for  Americans  to  conijiete  with  Chinese  and  Italian  labor. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  how  lung  it  would  tuke  an  inteUi|PDl 
SOD  to  learn  to  beiome  sufficiently  skilled  to  earn  $2  a  day.  one  ol 
Messrs.  Cheuey  said,  "As  long  as  it  would  take  a  girl  to  learn  to 
a  piano;"  that  it  differed  witli  the  individual.  A  man  miglit  bi 
fairly  good  weaver  iusix  months,  and  a  smart  man  ought  toBiiilie*< 
rate  weavpr  in  a  couple  of  years.  In  reply  to  another  qnestioo  i 
whether  three  years'  training  would  enable  the  majority  of  tlie  p 
•who  were  learning  the  trade  to  earn  $2  a  day,  he  said  that  as  torn 
probably  would,  but  that  very  few  women  got  up  to  (2  a  daj,  b« 
they  did  not  have  the  physical  capacity  to  do  as  much  work  as  dn 
was  not  a  question  of  intellectual,  but  of  physical  ability.  So  far  uo 
nal  dexterity  went,  the  women  got  along  as  well  as  the  men;  io  I 
their  fingers  weie  more  supple.  Uut  men  and  women  here,  he  t^ 
worked  by  tin;  piece,  and  were  all  paid  exactly  the  same  price  perj 
or  per  pound ;  and  tlie  failure  of  the  women  to  earn  as  much  as  it*' 
was  solely  because  of  their  inability  to  do  as  many  yards  or  poood 
work.  Women  looked  forward  to  niaiTiage  for  their  futnre,  wid  » 
not  give  their  niinils  to  the  work  with  the  same  inteusity  of  applic*! 
as  men  did;  and  a  point  of  some  diflicnlty  was,  considering  the  pli^ 
power  of  achievement  of  women,  to  so  adjust  the  scale  of  w»p«  "  ( 
while  giving  women  euough,  the  men  did  not  get  too  much. 

The  value  of  the  silk  goods  used  iu  this  country' each  year  vH"* 
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Hessre.  Cheney  to  be  abont  $100,000,000.  Of  this,  abont  two- 
•  imported  and  one-third  manufactared  in  America  (about 
000  worth).  Of  the  latter  amount,  the  Cheney  mills  roanufact- 
Kit  one-fifteenth  part,  or  about  $2,500,000  worth, 
overproduction,  while  the  Messrs.  Cheney  said  they  sometimes 
from  that  cause,  yet  their  mills  had  never  shut  down  or  come 
stop.  They  had  occasionally  run  on  half  time.  They  had  never 
rike  of  any  considerable  moment.  None  of  their  ])eople  belonged 
unions. 

lell  land  to  operatives,  and  it  is  part  of  their  policy  to  interest 
Stives  as  far  as  possible  in  that  way,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
buid  owners.  They  thought  that  of  their  ofieratives  abont  two- 
tthe  heads  of  families  owned  their  own  homes. 
mte  no  stores  connected  with  the  works;  the  Messrs.  Cheney 
believe  in  owning  stores.  Excellent  flour  is  said  to  be  worth 
Ad  $0  per  barrel  here.  The  company  sell  coal  to  operatives 
tf  wish  it,  but  do  not,  as  a  rule,  ^Uay  ont^  to  supply  it. 


APPENDIX   A. 
If  mm  tbc  Jonmal  of  tbe  AmericaD  Agricoltural  AwociHtlon,  IToh.  3  »nit  I,  J8B 

THE    RAILROAD    AND    THE    FARMER. 

8;  EowAKD  Atkinson,  Boslno,  Mbm. 

Tbe  ulose  relation  exiatiD^  between  these  two  great  ravtonuBM 
van  be  made  evident  m  the  most  (itrikiDg  moDner  only  liy  so  i|I|m 
the  eye. 

kSincu  the  end  of  the  civil  war  in  this  country  our  mil  way  o 
incresMed  from  34,0(10  to  94,000  miles.  The  fi;;un-»  iu  tbe  f 
diiigrani  show  the  milva  of  railroad  in  o{>erattou  on  thv  laX  Jaauf 
eacli  year,  iind  the  l)la«k  lines  show  the  pmporliouat^  idcmmb.  I 
ro.id  bet;et8  raitruiul,  and  where  we  had  one  mile  before  sUncyM 
we  DOW  have  three. 

liUt»  of  raiIr<M<j  In  oponUlM  on  M«  Ut  January  la  «m1  |W  md  A*  mllm  »did  H 
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«i6tniotion  of  1831  will  probably  exceed  that  of  any  pnsoediDg 

I  the  same  period  the  grain  crops  of  the  coantry  have  iDcreaned 
DDortioDS  pictured  in  the  next  diagram,  the  figures  on  the  left 
the  number  of  bushels  of  maize,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  aud 
ml  produced  in  each  year.  It  will  be  ouserved  that  the  curve 
oreaae  of  crops  follows  substantially  the  curve  of  the  increiise 
^  mileage,  proving  the  mutual  relation  of  each  to  the  other. 

Ortiim  erap$  of  tks  United  Sialm, 


If  AiM,  whMtt  rj%  mX^  bariftj,  boekwhaAi. 


»•• 


L 


1,U7.4M,187 

l.S4S,0S7,8« 

1,829,7311400 

1,450.780,000 

1,481,412,100 

1, 020. 027. 000 
1,688,770^100 

1,004,881,000 

1,688,802,801 

1,466^180,200 

2,088,23^800 

1,002,821,000 

2,178,034.040 

2,802,254,060 
2,484,884,541 

2,448,070,181 


Anthoiity:  De|»artiiieiit  oCAKiiooltiire,  United  Suites. 

\%ction  or  leading  forth  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  consists  of 

r-dependent  movements;  first,  stirring  the  soil,  planting  the 

reaping  the  har\*est — carried  on  by  the  engines  knowu  as 

Iters,  rea])ers,  and  the  like;  second,  the  movement  of  the 

its  subdivision  by  means  of  the  stationary  engines  known  as 

id  flour  mills;  thinl,  the  movement  of  the  food  by  means  of 

ave  engine  or  the  steamship  to  the  point  nearest  its  place  of 

lion  or  consumption. 

of  the  work  depends  absolutely  upon  the  other,  and  the 
lition  of  success  is  in  ratio  to  the  removal  of  obstructions 
movements.    The  farmer  is  free  to  plant  and  free  to  reap; 
free  to  grind  and  free  to  sell  his  service;  the  owner  of  the 
free  to  use  the  vertical  railway  on  which  he  transfers  the  gniin 
ler's  wagon  or  from  the  canal-boat  to  the  bin  that  is  to  hold 
;  but  the  manager  of  the  horizontal  railicay  may  not  move 
ive  engine  without  being  threatened  with  the  obstruction  of 
statutes  imposed  by  Congresses  and  legislatures  in  which 
[not  be  a  single  man  who  could  himself  conduct  with  success 
work  even  of  a  hundred  miles  of  railway. 
1 — esi)ecially  the  legislative  world — ^is  slow  to  perceive  that 


.1 
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all  interests  are  harmonious.  If  tlio  wheiit-gron'or  does  not  pro8|Mr,H 
grist  will  come  totbe  niiil;  if  the  {nillrr  does  not  obtaiu  auicli^qttUrUJ^ 
the  traffic  of  the  railway  will  cease;  if  the  ilealer  caimot  oblabUli 
profit,  neither  the  bags  of  grain  or  the  barrels  of  floor  wtll  '  "  "" 
from  the  station  where  they  have  been  <lischarf;eit ;  if  the 
perhaps  in  some  far  distant  land,  can  obtain  his  food  wititlcM 
than  he  mast  exert  to  obtain  the  mcana  of  purchiuu?  with  whldt  W  bif 
tbe  grain,  the  whole  movement  will  cease. 

Like  some  of  the  new  processes  in  grinding,  by  which  llie  atttidoall 
tbe  particles  of  grain  upon  each  other  work*)  the  best  results,  M  in  ^ 
distribution,  the  attrition  of  each  appan>nlly  conflicting  ioterat  « 
the  other  defines  the  scrrioe  that  each  has  reodere^l,  and  tbns  tO  _^ 
saved  troni  the  ardnons  drudgery  that  Ntill  retards  ImmaD  prognNl 
tbe  places  that  the  beneficent  service  of  commerce  dovs  not  rain. 

Commerce,  or  the  exchange  of  services  among  men,  iinoiaoMi  •br"^ 
dance;  if  obstructions  are  plaued  iu  tbe  way,  it  matters  not  when, 
alike  suffer.  Tberailroadremovej*  theubslructionsortimc-aDd  "  ' 
Statutes  have  been  required  to  enable  men  to  combine  for  t 
Btruction :  in  order  that  the  utmost  fVeedom  should  be  Riven,  fna  Ml 
ersl  acts  have  been  passed.  It  in  now  pn)posed  to  reverse  tbe  MtiOM 
have  enabled  railroads  to  be  built,  and  by  other  statutes  to  obtfnri 
tbeir  use. 

If  we  desire  to  know  what  class  has  reaiied  the  greatest  btwdt  k 
this  free  and  vast  progress  of  onr  railroad  system  anoth«'r  ai>pe«l 
be  made  to  the  eye. 

Chicago  being  the  great  market  of  the  world  for  grain  and  meat,  «4 
has  been  thecostof  moving  these  staples  to  the  principal  port  of  eipd% 
'Sew  Yorki  The  following  tables  give  the  increase  of  tonnage  aod 
decrease  in  the  charge  upon  one  of  the  great  lines  that  anil«  tbe 
cities. 

This  tine  has  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  Uvaiiw I 
hae  not  only  performed  tbe  greatest  service  to  the  community.  Imtita 
because  it  baa  been  very  profitable  to  its  owners.  Its  traffic  alcoc* 
sists  mainly  of  products  of  agriculture  and  geueral  mercbiuiilisr.  iri 
very  little  of  coal. 

The  Lake  Shore  and  ^ew  York  Central  Line  has  also  l>eeD  taketB 
an  example,  because  the  line  has  remaiiie^l  sobsiantially  tbe 
1869  to  1380,  while  other  lines  havt;  greatly  extended  !faeir  luilMf 
The  same  rule  may,  however,  be  estal>lished  if  the  same  compariBNl* 
made  of  tbe  traffic  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Erie,  or  tlw  BiK 
more  and  Ohio  lines.  The  same  relative  rednctious  may  also  br  fnnt 
from  the  accounts  of  all  the  great  lines  in  tbe  Wwt,  if  tbe  t.-nopi.'iM 
be  made  on  the  main  sections  between  princi[)al  points  tbsi  "ttt  ■  i 
operation  at  tbe  two  respective  dates. 

Between  1869  and  1879  the  traffic  of  the  Boston  and  Albanj  Eiit«j  | 
increased  105  per  cent.,  tbe  charge  per  ton  decreaswl  WJ  pirr  ithu* 
the  earnings  decreased  7  per  cent. 

Between  1872,  the  year  before  the  [uuiic,  and  1879,  tbe  tniki'^    | 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  increased  80  par  cent.,  the  charge  per  M* 
creased  43  per  c«ut.,  and  the  earnings  lucreasfNl  less  tban  3  pV"^ 

The  graphical  tables  showing  these  reductions  ue  not     ~ 
because  one  example  will  suffice. 
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»••< 


Lake  Shore  and  Miohioan  Southern. 

ACTUAL  TONS  HOVSD. 


Tons  mored.      Increaae  of  tons  moTed,  moMured  bj  ntfto  of  Ubm. 


MUet. 

1,01s 

1,078 

1,1» 

1,X5« 

1,175 

1,170 

1,177 

1,177 

1,178 

1,178 

ConaoUdfttod  In  thU  year. 


TONS  ICOVBD  ONE  HILS. 


Tons  BOTOd 
one  mile. 


674,  OSS,  571 

788,070,000 

934,840,140 

1,053.287,180 

900,842,041 

•48,230,101 

1.188,834,828 

1,060,005,581 

1,840,407,828 

1,783,423.440 


CHAftGE  PER  TON  PER  MILE. 
(Arermge  upon  all  rlM«i«  of  dm  rcbaodine.] 


^i~-Ch.r6..    "•-7,;-j;,""'«- 


DoOart.       CttUs. 
8,740.130         L50 


10.841,218 
It  P24. 802 
14. 102, 300 
11,918.850 


••••• ••«• ■ < 


8^889.038  f 


9.406,020 

0^476,008 

10,048.952 

11,200.261 


Traffic  locreeeed  202  f«r 


DcrrNkM  obnrge  f«r  %oa  871  per 
o«nt. 


EamlnKs 


2a|pireeBl 


I 
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Ksw  ToBK  Central  akd  Hodsoh  Rivsr  Bahjuud. 

ACTUAL  TONS  UOVBD. 

i,iB{i,«ta  I 


M 

*.  682.058 

BSD 

4.3M.WS 

H« 

6.&a.ri* 

leoa 

•.UI.0T8 

uooe 

«,MI1.BW 

1.000 

a,  MM,  ONI 

i,Ma 

•.sw.m 

i.ote 

B.1YB,6K 

1,018 

B,«41,«S 

TOira  MOTKD  OSB  MOB. 

s».iwa,B)o 
we,o»:,rr7 

i.MB,0M.wn 

V.»M.»W,!lt7 
1.  B74,  447.  ia5 

i.eifl.Mit,Ka-^ 

S,(I«.1S5,131! 
X»6,K7.387 

. 

CHARGE  PEIC  TON  PER  UILE. 

(A-vsrageou  all  claura  nf  mercbmdi^B.] 


Tw. 

fi«»ipU. 

Charge.'                Dscreiwo  of  ohsrBe. 

i4,oe<.w« 

I8TO 

10.  MB 

10,  ns 

17,8B» 
17.  W* 

2«S 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

Traffic    iMwrf  »» 

1874 

1879 

WW 

E™i«.l— l«l 

10.046  830 
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ki  this  great  line  offers  no  exception  to  the  general  role  will  also 
parent  from  the  following  tables: 

IbiM  mofwd  upon  all  the  railroads  im  ike  State  of  New  York, 


20,672,212 
22.739.447 
27,427,415 
S4.IS8,119 
18, 098,826 
23.408,847 
•4,188.068 
•4,984,781 
38;  220, 678 
47,380.174 


Conpfled  by  O.  R.  BUiiehArd. 

etpemeee^  amd  pro/tie  of  all  the  railroade  in  the  State  of  Xew  York  in  cente 

per  mile. 


perUm 


B«oelpU. 


L7016 
L7006 
1.8845 
L8000 

L4480 
1.8089 
1.1004 
L0590 

.80H2 


.5545  ' 

i 

.^^55  I 

.5156 

.5138  ! 

.4750 

.3452  ' 

.3043 

.2850 

.3004 


CompilfMl  by  G.  R.  Blanchard. 

i  be  observed  that  the  rates  of  charge  ])]ctiirecl  in  these  tables 
classesof  merchandise,  and  that  the  charge  on  grain  and  meat 
marilyi  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  average  rate  on  all  the 
Aie  less  rate  being  pon^ible  owing  to  the  great  distances  over 
lese  staples  are  carried. 

we  compare  the  steady  reduction  that  has  followed  the  consol- 
rf  the  great  lines  of  railway  between  east  and  tvest  (which  an* 
spies  of  a  mle  that  has  afiected  every  great  line  in  the  Uniteil 
rith  the  prices  of  the  great  staples  moved  upon  them,  in  the 
of  Chicago  or  New  York,  we  shall  see  that  the  IxMicfit  of  very 
taction  in  the  rate  charged  has  been  seciind  by  lK)th  ])rodui*er.s 
Rimers  of  the  pro<lucts  moved — largely  by  pnxUicers — thi*  re- 
n  the  prices  of  leading  staples  l>eing  luiuh  less  than  the  reduc- 
le  cost  of  transportation. 

» kindness  of  Mr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  jr.,'  of  the  Hurean  of  Statistics, 
L  Walker,  of  the  New  York   Pro<luce  Kxchange,  and  Messrs. 


1 


I  t2  on  tbt  viMic. 
lU'n.  aBetthw  At 
or  fanSB 
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Munger  and  Arcry,  wool  merchantfi,  I  have  beeo  enabled  to  t-naipjl^t 
IJHt  of  the  prices  of  staple  farm  products  iu  tbe  Diarket  of  New  T«tk 
City,  from  which  I  have  dednced  the  tables  given  hereafter. 

At  the  average  price  of  the  year,  it  appears  that  io  the  ymr  ISGD  9 
barrelfl  of  extrii  State  donr,  10  baiTels  each  of  mewt  hevf  and  prat,  100 
bushels  each  of  Milwaukee  CInb  wheat,  western  mixed  tram  and  'mb,, 
l(Hl  potiuds  each  of  State  dairy  bntter,  lard,  and  medium- washed  clott- 
inK  wool,  nine  articles  in  all,  could  be  purchased  in  Kew  York  Ciiy  br 
the  sum  of  $845.58  in  currency.  The  average  value  nf  tbe  papw  diiUw 
in  18R9  was  74.8  cents.  The  above  sum  is  therefore  e<iDal  in  cold  la 
9G32.GS. 

In  1880  the  same  quantities  of  the  same  articles  ronid  be  Njujibl  fcr 
(031.3:^  in  gold,  a  variation  and  reduction  of  less  than  $'2  on  tbt  vlMic. 

When  we  compare  the  vast  changes  in  all  other  msUUTH    "" 
exchanno  of  products,  the  stability  in  the  gold  value  of 
will  be  brought  into  sharp  contrast. 

Between  the  1st  of  Jannary,  1868,  and  the  Slst  of 
tbe  following  changes  occurred: 

Tho  railroad  mUeagoinrn'Bacd  from  3D,2S0M  94,000 

The  groin  crops  iiiureased  from  1.450.7%l,000  baabela   in   IdGH,  nuriMted  ti 

186B-'09,  toa,4ia,079.1^H>uBbelsinlsao 

TbepricCHor  tho  sljOTc-Danied  ntaploa  d«orMw>d  tu  oiimney  Iwtwmi  IMttad 

I8B0 

In  gold  the  prices  wen<  proctioally  tbe  fsBmc. 

1  am  nnable  to  make comparisous  between  the  railroad  tnlBcWU 
and  1880,  because  the  detailed  accouutH  of  the  latter  year  are  twt; 
available.  I  believe  the  accounts  of  the  ruilroada  ohnw  a  veiy  «ntll 
crease  in  the  co8t  and  cLarge  pet  mile  as  compared  wilti  1ST9,  bmt 
prices  of  products  moved  iucreaaed  also.  ^_ 

By  a  comparison  of  the  traffic  of  1870  and  1879,  as  given  in  Ibefl* 
ceding  tables,  of  the  Lake  Sliore  and  Michigan  Southern,  ami  1*?*^ 
1879on  the  New  York  Gentjal  and  the  Hudson  Uiverliailruads,itippna 
that — 

The  sotiial  toon  maved  on  tbete  two  MOliont  of  tbe  ooDMlidated  line  tttti 

Cblcngo  and  Ni-w  York  iucreasBd  on  theavumge  ortbf  two  liuea 

Tbe  tons  moved  one  niilnincreaei'd 

Theeamiogs  from  fn-ifrlit  inercBsud  only. 

The  ohBrge  per  ton  per  uiile  decreased  on  tbe  Luke  Shore  »i)d  Michigu 
And  OQ  tbe  New  York  Central , , 


The  same  changes  have  occurred  in  snbstantialty  tbe  saiBBdH 
npon  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Chicago,  Bn 
ton  and  Qnincy  railroads,  and  all  otht-ni  that  constitnte  toe  aBi( 
monopolies.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  short  lines,  and  all  thaiWl 
membra  of  lines  that  ought  to  l>e  conHolidated  and  are  not,  show  fer) 
reduction  in  the  charge  for  their  ser\'iee  and  little  or  uo  proflt  wl 
uorporatioua  that  own  them,  where  their  profits  depend  in  anv  6tf^ 
on  a  share  of  the  freight  brought  from  long  distances. 

Let  us  now  compare  statistically  and  graphically  the  cbaagM 
prices  of  leading  farm  products  and  the  det-rease  in  tlie  cost  of  taa^i 
them.    We  can  then  giiugo  the  efTect  of  each  change  upon  oaricMfil 
export.    It  mnst  be  remembered  that  the  average  price  of  each  I^jJ 
named  in  this  table,  except  wool,  is  established  at  what  onr 
bring  for  export. 
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r«wly  aMngt  pricm  mt  Kmi  Tork. 


Avtragi «/  Jatm»rj,  April,  Jntji,  and  OeMtrpHem. 


CLOTH  IHO  WOOL. 


13 
St 

44 
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ETew  York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver  Railroad  being  the  princi- 
get  at  which  all  charges  of  alleged  monopoly  have  been  aimed, 
also  being  in  possession  of  the  most  level  grade  between  Chicago 
b  seaboanl,  let  us  now  make  a  comparison  based  upon  its  charges 
)  and  1879  respectively,  but  we  will  apply  their  rate  to  the  whole 
»  from  Chicago  to  Boston,  a  distance  substantially  of  1,000  miles. 
U  be  observed  that  the  through  line  constituting  this  thousand 
NHisists  of  the  Lake  Shore,  New  York  Central,  and  Boston  and 
f  Bailroads.  The  actual  charge  on  the  Lake  Shore  was  lower 
t  the  Central;  but  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  it  was  higher,  be- 
the  grades  are  heavier.  The  New  York  Central  rate  is  a  fair 
b  of  the  three  parts  of  this  line. 

ming  the  through  rate  at  the  averae:e  charge  on  the  New  York 
I  and  Hudson  Biver  Railroad,  the  cost  of  moving  13  tons  of  mer- 
le from  Chicago  to  Boston,  1,000  miles,  would  have  been — 


ritai. 

tUTt. 


ping  grain  and  meat  at  three-fifths  the  average  rate  on  all  mer- 
e,  which  is  a  fair  approximation,  the  rates  would  liave  been — 


I 


>  year  1880  we  exported  8,400,000  tons  of  grain  and  a  little  over 
i  tons  of  meat  and  dairy  products.  Deducting  the  grain  of  Cal- 
load  Oregon,  the  flour  of  Virginia  exported  to  Brazil,  and  the 
odnct  of  the  £ast,  there  remained  not  less  than  8,000,000  tons 

and  meat  gathered  from  the  prairies  of  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
in,  Nebraska.  Kansas,  Colorado,  Texas,  Illinois,  and  Indiana, 
iduce  centered  chiefly  in  Chicago,  and  the  average  haul  to  the 
I  must  have  exceeded  1,300  miles — as  the  distance  from  Chicago 
fork  is  950;  to  Boston  1,000  miles. 

duction  in  the  railway  charge,  eompnte^l  in  gold,  that  has  been 
kce  the  panic  of  1873 — that  is  to  say,  since  January  1, 1874 — as 
1  to  the  average  charge  from  January  1, 1800,  to  January  1, 
I  been  more  than  half  a  cent  a  ton  a  mile;  as  compared  to  the 
rs,  January  1, 1800,  to  January  1,  1870,  inclusive,  the  re<luction 

AS  been  fully  one  cent  a  ton  a  mile. 

cent  a  ton  per  mile  on  8,000,000  tons  moved  1,300  miles  meas- 

.Ting  of  $52,000,000. 

mt  a  ton  i)er  mile  on  8,000,000  tons  moved  1,300  miles  meas- 

ving  of  $104,000,000. 

iclared  value  of  the  grain,  meat,  and  dairy  products  exported  in 

Oie  calendar  3  ear  was  $389,000,000. 

ving  in  railway  service  at  half  a  ci-nt  a  ton  constituted  13.36 

tal  value;  at  one  cent  a  ton  per  mile  it  constituteil  20.72  per 

.be  total  value. 

ddering  these  changes,  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind 
have  been  made  chiefly  by  the  strongest  and  most  nrotitablo 

tiilroad  in  the  United  States—- the  New  1      r  ^     « 
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Shore,  Michigan  Southern  and  Central,  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  aiid 
Ohio,  Illinois  Central,  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy,  and  othen  of 
similar  kind. 

It  may  also  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  redoctioD 
in  cost  has  been  made  possible  by  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  rail«. 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  substitution  began  wlien  steel  nil* 
cost  about  three  times  as  much  as  they  now  do ;  was  continued  for  a 
long  period  at  twice  the  present  cost;  and  the  cost  of  steel  rails  in  tlu» 
country,  or  rather  we  should  say  the  price  of  steel  rails  to  such  railroid 
con)oratious  as  do  not  make  them  in  furnaces  in  which  they  are  them- 
selves interested,  is  now  one  hundred  per  cent  higher  in  this  ooontry 
than  it  is  in  Great  Britain. 

It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  although  there  may  be  some  tempo- 
rary upward  variations  in  the  charge  for  railway  service,  for  instanm. 
in  winters  when  the  roads  are  much  obstructed  by  snow  or  are  injoxfd 
by  freshets,  the  general  tendency  will  be  to  steady  reduction.  Thi«  »> 
duction  may  hereafter  be  small  and  slow  on  the  consolidated  lines  eiit 
of  Chicago,  but  must  be  rapid  and  large  on  many  of  the  Western  linei 

On  southern  and  southwestern  traffic,  a  reduction  of  at  least  ooe-hilf 
is  sure  to  be  compassed  within  the  next  decade.  These  ftiture  rediw- 
tions  will  be  promoted,  not  only  by  the  lower  cost  of  operating,  bat  abe 
of  building  and  extending  railroads. 

The  double  cost  of  steel  rails  in  this  country  as  compared  to  Gmt 
Britain  may  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  statement  of  the  prob- 
able surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States  that  may  be  applied  to  tk 
reduction  of  the  national  taxes,  if  the  Congress  now  elected  shall  tm 
its  attention  from  the  dead  issues  of  the  past  to  the  great  fiscal  qm- 
tions  of  the  future  that  are  now  pressing  for  consideration. 

The  total  weight  of  our  grain  crops  in  the  year  1880  was  70,000.009 
tons.  How  much  have  the  ])eo|>le  of  the  United  States  bet^n  pav^!  bv 
the  service  of  the  railroads  in  the  cost  of  inovin<^  their  own  >n]»i»!v*': 
food  f 

If  w(»  bepriii  our  eomi)utations  in  the  year  180G,  boinj;  the  ynarafrr: 
the  war  ended  and  the  reduction  of  debt  lH»<ran,  and  estimate  iLi-  swz 
saved  in  each  year  on  all  the  nierchaiiilisf  niove<i  by  raijn»a<i>  in  \jf 
United  States,  the  saviii<x  will  presently  be  i)roviMi  to  ainourir  :o  i 
sum  more  than  ecpial  to  the  sum  that  has  been  i)aid  n]nm  tht-  li;»?i«»w* 
debt.  In  other  words,  if  we  were  to  apply  the  rate  paid  for  tlif  rt-iTr- 
nient  of  merchandise  from  180G  to  181)1),  inclusive,  redn<vtl  to  ci-M.  t^* 
the  quantities  moved  in  each  year  from  1800  to  ISSlL  inrlusivi'.  aiiliLr: 
(hMlucted  the  amount  that  has  been  actually  i)aid  from  thi-  ai:LT«  jaf*-" 
that  estimate,  the  dilference  amounts  to  more  than  Ml,i(HijMM>.o<iii:  bot 
much  more  than  this  sum  will  i)resently  appear;  tlu*  facts  an-  iif>fi.'^ 
lin^j:  to  be  stated  fully  witlumt  jiroofs  })n'cedinj^  them  that  will  i-nvt-a: 
tiieir  l)ein«j:  doubted  by  tiie  most  incredulous. 

The  details  of  th<'  trallic  ni'  other  railroads  are  not  vet  :iv;i:!j!'>v 
j)rov<'  tills  estimate,  but  soon  will  be,  when  Pixn's  Manu.il  i•^'^^  * 
l)ublislied;  but  that  tin*  rule  of  in^'rease  of  trallic  and  ilecreaseDiMifaV 
lias  be<Mi  constant  upon  the  lines  centering;  in  Ciiiea;;:o,  ;»>  wi:,' i]>< 
tli()^e  e(niTn'ctin<r  Cliica^ro  with  the  sea,  will  be  ]>iov<h1  by  tin*  i.u'i  rlsii 
co!n])arin«,Mhe  y<»ar  1  SOS  on  the  lMttsbnr<rh,  Fort  Wavnc  aiai  (':^a?^ 
ISO!)  on  tlu'  Illinois  Central,  (?hica<ro,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  r;iul.j3^ 
('hica«io,  nnrlJM^Mon  and  (Qnincy,  and  ISTO  on  the  C-hicaj;o  am:  ^'^^ 
>vestern,  tin*  tons  iuov^mI  increased  fn»m  7,70S,10(;  to  17,."il.'».^JM  in  1*^ 
and  the  aveia;;e  cliar<re  per  ton  j)er  mile  decreasi'd  -17  jkt  «tiit. 

One  proi)osition  will  now  be  absolutely  sustainetl,  to  wit:  Tlut  *j 
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of  cottoD  which  has  marked  the  iucreaRed  inefficiency  of  free 
Rdde<l  to  whatever  snm  has  been  saved  in  the  increased  efficiency 
railroads,  far  more  than  equals  the  reduction  oC  debt  since  the 
ded. 

ere/ore  follotcn  that  no  man  in  all  this  broad  land  luin  been  obliged 
i  harder  in  order  that  the  debt  might  be  paid^  but  the  reduction  has 
mpaeeed  by  free  labor  and  free  railroads. 

price  of  cotton  has  declined,  but  the  value  of  each  year's  cn>|) 
veased;  and  while  the  gold  value  of  Western  farm  jiroducts  has 
altered,  the  crops  have  doubled. 

mnot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  railway  and  the  steamship 
eliminated  distance.  The  Western  fann  and  the  Kastern  work- 
ho  Southern  plantation  and  the  Northern  factory  have  l>een 
it  near  each  other,  and  in  the  i>rocess  the  very  lines  of  niitroad 
kvc  been  most  profitable  to  their  owners  are  the  sjieciflc  lines  that 
erformed  the  largest  service  at  the  least  cast  to  thorn*  who  use 
Ouo  day's  wages  of  a  common  mechanic  in  Massachusetts  will 
I  cost  of  moving  his  year's  substance  of  bread  and  meat  1,000 
bom  Chicago  to  Boston. 

D  we  consider  this,  we  may  realize  that  Cornelius  Vander^ilt  and 
iciates,  who  led  the  way  in  the  consolidation  of  the  railway  Herv- 
I  thus  Hindered  low  costs  possible,  were  the  great  communists 
lay.  They  brought  about  community  of  subsistence  and  carrie<l 
nco  to  the  door  of  the  common  laborer.  For  eA'ery  C4»nt  they 
In  the  railway  traffic  and  added  to  their  great  fortunes,  the  i>eo- 
re  saved  a  dollar's  worth  of  labor  in  the  work  of  earning  their 
nee  by  the  reduction  of  the  charges  that  steadily  accompanied 
lease  of  the  traffic  upon  the  railroads. 

Hers  little  whether  their  motive  was  that  of  pun«  selfishness  or 
IDe4l  self-interest,  the  result  is  the  same.  All  commerce  is  an 
[e  of  services,  and  it  may  often  hapiHMi  that  he  who  makes  the 
» fortune  works  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  community,  whether 
rs  it  or  not;  and  to  this  rule  the  great  railnuul  corporations, 
'.be^'  have  no  souls,  form  no  excei)tion.  The  princ^iiml  and  most 
le  among  them  now  do  the  largest  amount  of  work  for  the  com- 
%t  the  lowest  cost  of  any  that  are  in  oiM^ration,  and  there  is  no 
eat  element  in  the  cost  of  subsisten<te  of  the  whole  iteople  that 
I  so  much  cheapened  in  the  hist  ten  or  twenty  years,  as  the  cost 
ftj  service. 

re  not,  therefoi'e,  dread  the  attempt  of  State  legislatures,  an<l 
ress,  to  alter  these  conditions  by  meddlesome  statutes,  and  to 
b  rules  for  the  conduct  of  this  vast  aiui  varied  s4TV](^*T     If 
od3'  were  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  pnxlnrtion  of  tlu»  farm  by 
who  would  be  more  quick  to  res4Mit  the  intcTfiMvtiee  than  thi* 
tbemselvesf    But  the  farmers  derive  their  titles  to  their  hinds 
same  source  that  the  railway  owner  holds  the  title  to  its  track. 
I  no  more  producers  t4mn  the  comnnni  carriers  arts  they  move 
irith  their  machines;  they  move  the  schhI;  they  move  tin*  crop 
wagons  to  the  mill  and  to  the  market.     All  that  the  railroad 
)  keep  the  product  moving.    One  is  as  much  under  the  super- 
law  as  the  other,  but  if  the  work  of  either  could  be  rt»giilated 
:e  with  success,  it  would  Im«  the  simple  work  of  the  farmer  and 
omplex  work  of  the  railn>ad. 

who  would  be  more  ready  to  resent  any  attempt  to  control  the 
ages  or  earnings  by  statute  than  tln»  great  l>o<ly  of  roiisiiiners 
the  railroad  carries  its  l>eneficent  service!    Yet  this,  again, 
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wonld  need  but  a  pngo  wbere  tIlep^(^sc^ipMou8fo^  tbceaniilig8< 
of  the  railway  would  uoed  a  whole  code  of  laws. 

8r>rvi(»  for  service  is  the  ruk'  of  nil  excliAoge,  and  it  is  Uie 
tioD  of  product  with  product  in  all  Ilie  great  inarbeiit  tliiu  al 
controls  the  traffio  on  every  line  of  rail,  and  in  tbe  Inac  mo  coomIsI 
managers  to  do  tbe  most  work  for  tbe  least  cbarge.  The  prtocoiviM 
in  Odessa  controls  tbe  jiolicy  of  tbe  Xew  York  Central  Builniad. 

On  tbe  otber  baud,  tbo  cost  of  railway  service  itt  nut  alike  bMwi 
any  two  points  in  tbo  conntiy;  it  diflent  witb  the  itrradeK,  with  thti 
tanco  from  fuel,  witb  tbe  appliauees  for  loading  and  uDloudiug  tbea 
and  witb  tbe  It-nglb  of  the  banl. 

It  may  be  said  that  with  all  tbe  ability  that  has  yet  been  given  cm 
problem,  no  rule  has  yet  been  devised  b.v  wblcb  ibr  Hpediil  cxmatt 
particnlar  service  can  l>c  asefitaiued  with  ncciiravy,  ADd  the  oolf 
proacb  to  a  rule  yet  known  isbasedoiiaerndecomputatioaoTawai 
and  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  railway  K^rvico  re<)DiT«9  a  lefWM 
of  experts  in  coiit<tant  session  to  save  it  from  riiiru 

In  bis  Railroad  Manual  of  I):>8U,  Mr.  Henry  V.  f'uur  coutraMs  Ihtai 
a^e  char;^  per  too  in-r  mile  on  sevi-ral  of  tbe  j;reat  t4iroogh  nmtm 
twevQ  tbe  Ea«t  and  We»it,  constKutiiiji:  tbe  wry  liuvs  »gaiu«t  wbidi 
ebarge  of  monopoly  is  most  fre^neutly  Jiis*'!. 

Ue  gives  tbe  tons  moved  on  1birt<%n  princi|>n1  liurs  and  tbe  naa 
ft^m  freight.     Wltile  (be  IniRIc  incrcase<l  47^  per  o.-ut'.,  tbe  earav 
iuereased  only  3.Bi  per  cent.     Tbe  axttniKe  raiv  ikt  ton  per  tnile  ia  I'm^ 
ou  all  merebnndise,  wem  1.77  cents;  iu  1879  only  l.tXi  twDta. 

He  then  goi^s  on  to  say : 

"The  freight  earnings  giv«u  iu  tbe  above  table  were  in 
one-third  of  those  of  all  the  eailroadei  in  tbe  Unltipd  Statea,  i 
viboat  (me-fourtb.  Had  tbe  rates  of  1S73  been  maintained  in  Wt, 
re*»ipt9  for  tbe  latter  year,  instead  of  being  ^116,311.452,  wonW  h<w 
reached  on  tbe  roads  named  ihtKiiniof  8230,618,8;«i.  »iid  Tori  he  Init'd 
States,  4JI22,-175,3JU.  The  difl'erence  between  tbe  aiuonnt  actiulh  i» 
ceived  and  that  given  above  shows  what  has  been  tniiued  by  (be  paUc 
in  tbe  operations  of  our  railroads  alone.  In  no  other  brancbof  CDS' 
merce  can  anything  like  this  saving  be  shown.  It  Is  the  resnltof  ii 
telligence,  skill,  and  ingenuity,  leit  free  to  work  out  the  best  ponibti 
results,  nnhampered  by  other  legislation  than  that  of  their  own  cAdob 
composing  a  legislatui'e  in  constant  session.^ 

This  reduction  in  tbo  cost  of  and  in  thu  charge  fur  tbe  nenkxtdtlii- 
roads  is  more  than  equal  to  the  reduction  of  tbe  public  debt 
came  ]>eriod,  from  1873  to  1879,  yet  the  moiB  it  baa  been  aceo 
the  louder  has  been  tbe  clamnr  for  IvgisUtivu  interferenw 
greater  has  Iwen  tbe  misrepreseutaliou  ot  tbo  trve  faetiu     LaB< 
whose  t>o^^*'>^<(>'")  would  have  remained  a  wil<lernef».  famiera  viboi 
have  fonnd  no  market  for  their  pro<luce,  miners  who  could  not 
smelted  their  ores,  unite  iu  their  endeavor  to  crii>)>le  auil  ntart 
progress  of  those  who  hnve  conferred  the  (pvatest  beiMiftt  Dpeo  tl 
and  iu  this  attempt  are  aided  by  counsel  whose  Htatemeuiti  of  fiMti 
estimates  in  figui-es  have  an  little  biwiis  in  reality  as  the  policy  thvi 
tain  has  iu  sound  reason.* 

It  cannot  be  denie<)  that  this  va^t  change  in  tiic  railway  tnSc 
been  accompanied  with  xomebunlxlups.  There  have  been  periorff' 
arailroa<l  war  has  (H'ourred  and  tbecburge  between  Ito distMM 


inisnabjfl 

LaadinttlH 
I  inUntlfe^ 


*f^  rlip  cximsiin;  by  AlUerl  I'iiik  orthiA  uiiMtalttuieuU  made  tiy  Ju4k*J>&B 
(N.  Y.  Worlil.  Fobniary  ■£,.  1081,  and  m  UWr  unffll-ra  '.'f  •!!•  ■«»•  F"*r* 
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reduced  to  less  thao  cost.  At  such  times  tbe  charge  between 
late  points,  not  being  reduced  in  the  same  proportion,  baa 
tnduly  hi^h,  and  many  places  have  suffered  from  what  appeared 
nnjust  discrimination;  but  the  real  fault  may  have  been  that 
cm  the  long  traffic  has  been  too  low  and  not  that  the  rate  on 
i  traffic  has  been  too  high. 

^  tbe  terminal  charges  constitute  a  much  greater  part  of  the 
I  any  one  who  has  not  carefully  examined  the  subject  would 
fhey  therefore  constitute  a  ver>'  large  element  in  the  cost  of  a 
nl  on  small  quunfities,  and  may  be  a  very  small  element  in  a 
1  of  very  large  quantities. 

^it  is  impossible  that  such  a  service  should  have  been  organized 
Wt  a  time  without  inequalities  for  which  time  only  could  dis- 
ire. 
;We  think  of  this  vast  service  in  the  concrete  the  mind  almost 

receive  the  impression,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  transac- 

of  the  quantities  moved  renders  the  comprehension  of  the 
lents  of  the  problem  exceedingly  difficult.    The  subject  must 

ed  in  its  two-fold  aspect — in  terms  of  leant  and  greatest. 

ration  of  solid  food  of  an  adult  consists  of  about  two  and  a 
pounds  of  meat,  bread,  vegetables,  sugar,  butter,  &c. — let 

ihree  pounds,  or  one  pound  each  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and 

crops  of  grain  now  produced  in  this  country  weigh  seventy 
;  the  hay  crop,  which  is  but  a  synonym  ibr  meat,  butter 
adds  thirty  million  more;  to  these  must  be  added  the  root 
weight  of  sugar,  tea,  coffee  and  other  articles  of  food ;  in  all, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million  tons  of  food  must  be  con- 
this  nation  or  exchanged  for  the  foreign  ])roducts  that  we 
huge  volume  is  but  one  year's  supply,  to  be  moved  not 
but  twice,  thrice,  and  more;  it  must  all  be  converteil  and  re- 
sorted, divided  and  exchanged.    Three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  be  converted,  condensed,  and  finally  sorted  into 
)ls  of  three  pounds  each  as  there  are  i)eople,  in  order  that 
f^lmve  a  breakfast,  a  dinner  and  a  su))i>er. 

is  movement  compassed  f     By  cart  and  wagon ;  by  railroad, 

lal;  again  by  wagon  or  by  hand;  if  the  movement  be  an- 

most  costly  part  is  the  last  or  final  distribution.    If  the 

throughout  its  course  the  heaviest  single  charge  upon 

md  to  be  the  cost  of  distributing  the  loaves  of  bread  that 

tbe  baker's  oven;  the  lightest,  the  charge  for  moving  the 

ir  a  thousand  miles  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboani. 

Is  of  flour  constitute  a  ton  weight — the  railways  earn  a  divi- 

moving  this  quantity  a  thousand  miles  at  $5  to  17  a  ton,  or 

to  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  a  ton  a  mile — 1,()00  miles  at  only 

il^rrel.    What  does  it  cost  to  move  the  barrel  from  the  rail- 

(Warehouse — from  the  warehouse  to  the  baker's  ovenf    How 

a  dollar  or  seventy  cents  go  in  paying  the  cost  of  moving 

iting  the  100  to  300  loaves  of  bread  that  are  usually  made 

af 

ipt  to  control  the  rates  that  may  be  chiirged  upon  [n 

but  an  indirect  attempt  to  regulate  prices  by  Ic         i    en 
have  always  failed.    If  legislators^  desire  to  i    ir 

^tbem  unde     ike  to  regulate  tne  t  1  I. 

much  they  can  cheai>en  the  c  i 

ig  on  grocers'  shops.    Every 

3— (5  LAW) 
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scarcity  has  ensued  fix>m  every  attempt  to  regulate  prices  by  law  id  all 
lands  and  at  all  times;  and  even  where  statutes  regelating  the  pric«  of 
railway  traffic  have  been  enacted  in  this  country,  they  have  either  bem 
disregarded  or  repealed  as  soon  as  the  attempt  to  enforce  them  ha» 
proved  their  mischievous  effect. 

The  traffic  over  the  Kew  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Baihoad. 
mostly  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  amounted  in  1880  to  over  ten  mil- 
lion tons,  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  which  was  food.    For  this  part  of 
the  distance  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  the  proportion  (rf  eack 
half  dollar  on  each  barrel  of  flour  was  not  over  30  to  35  cents.    If  a 
forced  reduction  of  this  charge  could  be  made  by  law  to  the  extent  of 
one-half,  consumers  and  producers  might  gain  15  to  20  cents  a  bamL 
but  the  end  might  might  be  bankruptcy  even  to  that  great  corporatknL 
Fifteen  to  20  cents  is  little  if  any  more  than  the  average  cost  of  monii; 
that  barrel  from  the  warehouse  of  the  dealer  to  the  dwellings  of  hii 
customers.    On  such  small  fractions  does  the  great  railway  senriee 
now  depend.    There  is  another  aspect  of  least  and  greatest.    Ncsrfj 
60,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  mined  and  moved  every  year,  and  a  ba^ 
amount  of  this  coal  is  consumed  in  the  railway  locomotives  that  apio 
are  worked  in  moving  other  substances.    The  present  locomotive  engine 
is  almost  barbarous  in  its  waste  of  fuel;  not  over  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  tbf 
actual  units  of  beat  in  thi.s  fuel  are  converted  into  the  actual  motioo  of 
the  train,  and  the  dead  weight  of  the  train  and  engine  is  three  or  finr 
to  one  of  the  load  carried.    Not  over  one  pound  in  a  hundred  ofcoti 
cx)usumed  on  a  railroad  is  actually  and  absolutely  applied  to  the  movt 
meut  of  the  load.    Yet  this  power  has  caused  a  social  revolatioo  ifi 
this  country,  and  is  rendering  the  payment  of  rent  on  land  devoted  to 
agriculture  in  Great  Britain  almost  if  not  quite  impossible,  because  h 
has  enabled  us  to  sell  grain,  meat,  and  dairy  products  at  such  !■■▼ 
l)rifrs  tbaf  i\w\  loave  little  or  no  margin  for  rent  on  land  de vmt»*«^  ••■ 
tlioir  i)ro(liK'tum  in  any  part  of  the  Kiii;xdom  of  Great  Briraiu  ,»:  ; 
Irelainl. 

Haviii^r  tlius  j)ivsented  a  part  of  the  argument  iu  favor  of  trtr  ri:! 
roads,  and  statcnl  tlie  result,  before  we  consider  tbc  final  suniin.n^: 
us  devote  a  small  space  to  tbe  benelicent  power  of  fre(»  I:ilM»r.  c«:«rt«'n  i* 
well  as  coin  coiistitutin;^  one  of  tbe  ^reat  powers  of  the  lan<l. 

In  tlir  last  veais  tliat  j)receded  tbe  tinal  strujr^le  by  whieb  tbi<  n;i::'N 
at   last   hccarne  truly  tree,  tbe  writers  in   De  Bow's  Soutbrrn  Krv:-- 
^ravely  ar<xue(l  tliat  it  was  tbe  bi^b  pri^'e  and  not  the  low  i>rieeHf  n»r' 
tliat  liniitetl  its  i>roduction;  because*,  for  every  cent  a  pound  iiiM*"!- 
the  i>ricc'  of  rotton   a  buiHlre<l  dollars  was  added  to  tbe  prio- ••:'•' 
bunian  cbattel  tiiat  raisinl  tbe  <'roj);  bence,  wbato\er  the  stinjiilu" ' 
tbe  trafiic  in  sla\is  tins  nii^bt  ;iive,  tbe  States  or  siM'tions  that  v:.z^z-- 
in  tbe  most  al»liornMit  and  l>arl)arous  i)raet ice  of  supplying  this  liriDJN 
could  not   ad(Mjuat4'ly  meet  it.     it  thus  happened  from   1n">'^  t"  I'*'"'' 
when  tbc  spindb**^  of  tbe  North  and  of  Kun)pe  were  rai>idly  incn-;!*:: 
that  toi   every  million  dollars  <'xpended  in  a  new  fiU'N>ry,  the  i'**^!-: 
States  mi:st  have  earned  and  expended  a  million  and  a  half  d<.'Ilir> ■" 
stockini:  with  biunan  livr  st(K'k  and  starting  tbe  new  plantatMri  ti* 
was  lo  .NUpjily  the  mill  with  cotton. 

'i'biit  this  cniild  not  he  d<»ne  was  j)lain  to  the  far  seeing  visi«'r«':r> 
few  h-adcrsin  secession  by  whose  a<*ts  the  civil  war  was  pronj*'!'-:.  •"*- 
undrr  \vho<e  inalii^nant  control  white  and  black  alike  wt»re  kci*:  ■■ '^^ 
hondau**  ornj)pression  and  of  i<i:uoran<'e;  hence  the  ill-ct»niv.i!i •).»'•■' 
often  o|)cnly  avowt-d  determination  to  reopen  tbe  slave  tnidc. 

It  will  not  be  lon^  ere  these  base  purposes  will  appear  to  have  Iv* 
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to  the  progressive  men  who  now  eonstitnte  the  New  South 

0  John  Brown  when  he  began  the  great  stmggle  for  free- 
ittack  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  time  may  not  be  far 

1  the  descendants  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  armieM 
Donunient  to  John  Brown  as  the  great  liberator  of  their 
»pres8ion. 

leney  of  the  old  system  will  be  apparent  from  the  two  fol- 

I. 

empts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  disprove  the  evidence 
res;  it  has  been  affirmed  that  the  increase  of  cotton  haH 
t  so  much  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  labor  as  to  the  ap- 
white  labor  to  new  tields  under  new  conditions.  What 
lOuy  could  be  borne  to  prove  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the 
irhich  cx)mpelled  the  most  intelligent  masters  to  work  their 
pe  rudest  tools  and  most  unfit  methods,  but  forbade  white 
Kat  all  except  under  a  sense  of  indignity.  It  is  grandly 
~  cipation  struck  the  shackles  firom  the  wrists  of  white  as 
mind  and  muscle  were  set  free  together, 
elusive  evidence  of  progress  in  the  Cotton  States  is  to 
immense  increase  in  the  number  of  small  farms ;  but  still 
ce  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  consolidation  of 
ad  lines  has  begun,  by  which  the  cost  of  transi>ortatiou 
and  South  will  soon  be  reduced  at  least  one-half, 
urs,  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer  of  New  Eng- 
mpetitor  in  Old  England,  which  now  varies  from  half 
rs  of  a  cent  a  pound,  may  be  increased,  to  our  great  ad- 
export  of  cotton  fabrics. 

Crapa  of  cotton  of  the  United  Stain, 
FOnCEN  YBABS  OP  SLAVS  LAfiOK. 


B*le«. 

I 
1,800.479 

2.434.113  1 

2,808.606 

2, 171. 706 

'2.415.257 

8. 090. 020 

8,362.883 

3.  0J5, 027 

2. 932,  339 

3.  645.  345 

3.  036,  579 

3,238.902  , 

8.994.4H1  , 

4.823.  mU 

3.««,0H6 

4d,e7S.601 

H        It  is  rtoiibtlesst  true  thsit  ,i  wiuaidprabU!  part,  of  tbc  re«?ut  cnpt 

■  been  made  l>j  while  labor;  that  proves  yet  more  conolasiTelzjkl 

■  ileitiptiou  of  tbe  uottoii  States  from  oppression.                         ^^ 

^1                                                       FOrrEKN  TEARS  OF  FBBE  LABOR.                             ^H 

K                  B.^ 

BalH. 

4 

Wr  ««^ 

low.  in 
3.  we.  KM 

B,«1»,11M 
»,1M,0M 

3.Ma,,WS 
4, 170. 36fl 
S,B33,l>9I 
♦.MB,2«8 

4.811,01)0 
S.OTS,631 
S,  757.  KIT 

ISH-T 

iaaB-» 

ir::::::::: 

1M« -.. 

IflM 

WTM 

M.m,MS 

Bic«»  of  flfteea 


The  crops  of  cotton  of  1380-81  will  probably  reach  6,250,000  M 
It  may  now  be  time  to  show  the  relation  which  the  ezcen  of 
fri-ain  and  cotton  crops  have  borne  to  the  rednction  of  oor  oaA 
debt.  It  is  with  the  excess  of  farm  prodncts  of  grain  aod  eottoa 
we  have  paid  our  foreign  debt  and  have  reduced  the  gross  debtof 
nation. 

The  maximum  debt,  liquidated  and  anliqoidatcd,  as  oompBtM 
the  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch  in  his  last  report  as  Secretary  (rf  tlielb 
ury: 


Decrease  in  fifteen  jears  and  mven  monUia 1,U7,V 

Ttie  excess  of  cotton  raised  iu  this  period  above  the  qoantit}'  n 
ill  the  last  fifteen  years  of  slavery,  9,762,741  bales,  all  of  whk* 
been  exported,  has  been  worth  in  gold  coin  over  $65O,0OO,O00l  W 
this  year's  crop  is  added  and  sixteen  years  are  compared,  the  exoi 
free  ov<t  slave  labor  will  be  nearly  14,0'-0,000  bales,  worth  in  gald< 
at  least  $8(H>,00U,O00. 

The  great  progress  of  this  nation  and  its  ivlief  from  the  bnnlM 
debt  are  due  to  two  factors — free  labor  and  frve  milruadit.  AiU  t> 
fii-st  fruits  of  liberty  in  the  cotton  Staleis  the  xtini  lliat  has  bum  ■ 
on  our  grain  crop  by  the  reduction  of  the  chiiryi'  upon  cmr  rallwi 
and  the  aggregate  of  the  two  earns  is  vastlii'  mure  tjian  eqoti  H 
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mt  that  we  have  paid  upon  our  national  debt  in  the  period  that 
lapsed  since  the  sorrender  of  the  rebel  armies. 
IthoQt  this  reduction  in  the  railway  charge  the  export  of  p^in  and 
would  have  been  very  limited,  and  the  grain  would  either  have 
wasted  or  it  could  not  have  been  produced.  The  relief  from  the 
tod  state  of  the  cities  that  took  effect  during  the  war  would  not 
been  possible,  nor  could  the  disbanded  armies  have  found  i)eace 
iiosperity  on  the  farms  of  the  Great  West 

the  four  years  after  our  armies  were  disbande<l,  preceding  Janu- 
,  1870,  to  wit,  1866  to  1869,  inclusive,  the  actual  tons  moved  over 
sw  York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver  Railroad  numbered  10,102,569; 
OB  moved  one  mile  numbered  1,868,448,779;  the  freight  earuings 
150,556,875  in  currency,  or,  reducing  each  year's  earnings  to  gold, 
)  average  rate  of  each  year,  $36,560,000  in  gold, 
average  charge  per  ton  per  mile  for  this  i)eriod  was,  therefore: 

Ceata. 

noy 2.70W 

I L9667 

the  ten  years  ensuing,  1870  to  1879,  inclusive,  the  actual  tons 
I  on  the  same  line  numbered  60,221,553;   the  tons  moved  one 
iombered  14,353,521,585 ;  tlie  freight  earnings  in  currency  were 
M,5i8;  reduced  to  gold,  $159,658,000. 
Average  charge  per  ton  per  mile  in  this  period  was,  therefore: 

I 


Boy 1.2164 

1.112:* 

reduction  in  currency  has  therefore  been  1.4894  cents  per  ton 

le,  in  gold  .8444  cents  in  the  latter  period  as  compared  to  the 

Applying  these  rates  of  reduction  to  the  tons  moved  one 

the  ten  years,  1870  to  1879,  inclusive,  to  wit,  14,353,521,585,  we 

,  following  results : 

n  in  currency $213,781, 350 

o  in  gold 121,201.136 

is  to  say,  had  this  line  been  able  to  charge  the  same  rate  in  gold 
uinary  1, 1870,  to  January  1,  1880,  that  it  did  charge  from  Janu* 
866,  to  January  1,  1870,  its  earnings  fh>m  flight  would  have 
21,201,136,  or  70  per  cent  more  than  the  actual  charge  made 
leci/eci. 

any  one  suppose  that  this  reduction  was  made  from  choicef 
not  the  managers  of  this  line  have  charged  the  same  rate  in 
riod  if  they  could  T    This  change  has  been  accomplished  under 
«nre  of  three  separate  factors : 
The  competition  of  railroad  with  railroad,  working  in  moderate 

d«  The  oomi)etition  of  all  the  railroads  with  all  the  water-ways 
Duntry,  working  constantly,  and  each  year  more  and  more 

.  The  competition  of  product  with  product  in  all  the  great 
of  the  world — the  most  potent  factor  of  all  the  three, 
ot  this  reduction  in  the  charge  for  moving  our  crops  been  made 
is  line,  coupled  with  an  equivalent  reduction  on  all  the  lineM 
Ohicagoand  the  seaboard;  bad  thon^  not  l>een  a  reiluction  in 
fally  the  same  degree  on  all  the  great  Western  lincA  rentering 
|0|  the  oops  could  not  have  been  moved  at  all ;  they  could  not 


• 
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oven  have  been  made,  becanse  the  eKptitt  of  the  scirplus  oot  ivqamd 
for  home  coiisuinptioH  would  have  been  forbidden. 

Uiid  Lot  the  production  of  these  great  crojis  been  iinimoU.fi  aadni 

|i08«iblc  by  their  further  production  or  leading  forth  uikid  the  m' 

to  tUo  use  of  meij,  our  disbanded  armies  eonlil  not  b»ve  rouml  b 

iind  work  without  lon|[  delay,  hot  tliey  would  have  l>L>eu  i:ruwdHl  b 

^      UIiou  tbo  cities  and  towns  already  occupied  by  the  exce»^  of  pop* 

Ptbat  tbo  abnormal  demnndK  of  war  hatl  centered  iu  tliotn. 
Tburu  is  but  one  more  example  that  needs  t«t  be  given. 
Jn  tliu  MUKle  year  lt<79  the  tonit  moviid  one  mlln  on  tlic  Nor  Torit  Cua- 

tn I  iui(rHa(lBoa  River  Railroad  Dmnbi-tad it,)t 

Frfiglii  »&niiag8 - tU^lV^fl 

Ju  lltu  fiiUT  veara  1666  to  1661),  incliulVB,  lh«  ton*  movad  ona  m)te  niiBW 

Iwml l,BiLM  . 

Frt>i);Ut  i^ftmingB  iu  onrrenoy |afcMtWi-l 

Fniylii  viu- mutes  iij  gold ■ CHLMiM 

am 

OnI<]  rliarge  piT  t4iu  pm  utile  in  I86C  to  l)iG9,  iaeloslTe LIf 

Qflhl  cltArge  pur  tuu  ]Hir  mile  in  1^79 -IW 

»RMlu<itii>u LMO 

Hod  the  diurge  of  the  flrst  period  been  made  Dpaa  the  tniflk  «f  U9 
the  diff«rencu  would  have  1h«u   t^,0>50,<N)0  more   tbui  Uie  adMl 
*     amount  ooUecti^'d. 

The  tollowiuK  table  givv»  in  a  f;ra[>hical  form  the  facta  that  BUHi  lk(    i 
cbangea  thut  have  occurred  on   llie  Xew  York  Ooml  «kd  BodMi 
Kiver  Bailroiul.  couiintrint;  tho  aven^(V  of  each  ynar,  1S66  to  190,  io- 
cUisive,  with  the  Hiuj^le  year  IKTU: 

Each  year'*  aivnaf/ivm  UM  '0  ISW,  M«<wif^  owtfTi^  It  IBS. 

HRW  YORK  CENTKAL  AND  HTDSOtf  lOTZB  aATLBOAOL 


P«ro«»H. 

AnttutloDaiBond - 

4VI 
SOO 

A''iniJcbar^<.nuS.MI,^13iun*Duive4  1niaTR 

Charge  H  ii  wnFili]  harr  l>»in  hid  tho  ovcnm<-  ptli  nii«  of  MM  UiU 


DUTeri'DCv  ui<4  oi 


In  the  consideration  of  this  table  two  facts  should  be  oliservwl: 

First.  That  the  in(;i-cii>e  iu  the  tona  per  mile  moved  exceeds  t^'ij 

(Mease  of  the  aciual  tons  moved  1 17  per  cent,  IVom  wbieJi  fact  it  ••■^ 

appear  that  the  hx^al  or  Stat«  traflii:  bas  gained  in  mure  thin  *  ft 

projiortion  from  the  reduciiou  in  ihn  charge  ]ier  ton  fwr  mile. 

ikicond.  The  pricits  ol  the  Icadiu);  pvoiluct-sof  a^nctiltun:  iMB«ilil 


■ 
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ling  table,  at  the  port  of  New  York^  were  sabetantially  the  same 
V  aa  they  were  if  computed  in  gold  in  1860,  firom  which  it  may  be 
led  that  Western  producers  have  received  the  full  benefit  of  the 
tk>n  upon  the  through  traffic. 

tbe  data  for  the  above  computations  have  been  taken  from  Poor's 
Mid  Manuals  without  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  any  person 
Bted  with  any  railroad  line  of  the  writer's  intention  to  prepare 
tatemeut;  some  of  the  tables  have  been  submitted  to  railroad 
la  for  examination,  but  the  writer  has  no  connection  with,  and 
^any  interest  in,  any  piilroad^  his  sole  puri)ose  in  the  preparation 
I  paper  has  been  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  that  obscures  a  most 
sant  public  question. 

traffic  upon  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver  Railroad 
D  amounted  to  over  10,000,000  tons.  Mr.  H.  V.  Poor  estimates 
Ac  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  year, 
ng  coal,  at  250,000,000  tons. 

traffic  on  this  line  has  not  increased  in  any  greater  degree  than 
qMn  many  other  main  lines  to  Chicago,  or  from  Chicago  to  the 
dbough  it  may  have  increased  more  than  that  of  other  lines  in 
Irections.  The  reduction  on  the  freight  charge  has  been  equaled, 
\  exceeded,  on  some  other  important  lines,  but  is  probably  greater 
ke  average  on  all  the  lines  of  the  country  taken  together, 
laving  on  this  line  only,  in  the  ten  years  from  1870  to  1879,  in- 
,  was  over  one  hundred  and  ttcenty  million  dollars  in  gold  coin 
10,000). 

I  traffic  on  this  line  represents  a  twentieth  part  of  the  traffic  i>f 
ailroads  of  the  United  States,  and  the  charge  has  been  <lecrease<l 
ame  ratio,  it  proves  a  saving  of  $2,400,000,000  in  ten  years'  time, 
here  is  another  more  certain  methiKi  of  establishing  the  ratio  of 
Be  of  this  line  to  all  the  rest.  In  the  Kailroad  Manual  for  1880 
(ht  earnings  of  all  the  roads  of  the  United  States  are  given  for 
ITS,  1871  to  1879,  inclusive,  amounting  to  $3,228,808,877. 
(«ight  receipts  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Iludson  River 
1  during  the  same  nine  years  were  $160,105,322,  or  substantially 
Dtieth  of  the  whole  amount. 

lis  ratio  may  be  contested,  and  neither  time  nor  space  suffice 
lecessary  i)roof.  It  may  be  alleged  that  the  reduction  of  charge 
ine  has  exceeded  the  average. 

suffice  to  prove  what  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  what  will  pres- 
more  than  proved  when  the  compilation  of  the  traffic  of  all  the 
rough  lines  is  completed,  on  which  Mr.  11.  V.  Poor  is  now  en* 
t  his  Manual  of  1881. 

r^uction  on  all  lines  has  only  been  one-half  that  upon  this 
me-half  remains  yet  to  be  gained — still  the  aggregate  saved  has 
200,000,000,  or  a  larger  amount  in  ten  years  than  the  aggregate 
I  of  the  national  debt  in  more  than  fifteen  years. 
be  admitted  J  then  the  point  is  well  taken  that  no  WMn  has  ttorketl 
'  longer  in  order  to  make  this  payment ;  but  it  has  been  the  re- 
Ig  a  partial  solution  of  one  of  the  problems  of  distribution. 
iiction  of  statute  laws  in  this  matter  has  been  that^  so  far  as 
iws  have  rendered  the  co-operation  of  labor  and  capital  {lossi- 
eans  of  the  organization  of  cor])onitions  com]>etent  to  do  the 
gr  have  been  necessar>' ;  and  it  is  for  that  work,  in  part,  that 
mts  exist  and  that  statutes  an'  needled. 

la  attempts  have  been  made  to  im|)08e  special  conditions,  and 
ea  to  regulate  rates  of  traffic  and  to  control  the  executive 
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work  of  the  railway  service,  they  have  either  obstmcteil  progress  a 
failed  to  meet  the  intention  of  those  who  framed  them ;  or  else  tlicT 
have  become  inoperative  within  a  very  short  time  after  their  eDsu;tmfiii. 

The  forces  that  rule  this  country,  North  and  South  alike,  are  the  ji^reat 
industrial  powers  bom  of  agriculture,  and  promoted  by  commetee  imoni: 
men  and  nations.  These  forces  are  reconstructing  Soathem  society, 
and  forcing  even  the  most  unrepentant  Bourbon  to  obey  their  behm: 
while  the  ship-loads  of  com  with  which  we  have  attacked  the  privilege 
of  those  classes  in  England,  who  would  have  destroyed  this  nation, 
have  been  more  potent  than  any  weapons  ef  war  that  were  ever  foi]ged. 

The  writer  has  treated  this  subject  in  another  place,  but  is  permitlMi 
to  present  it  again,  in  ortler  to  show  yet  more  conclusively  the  powerrrf 
the  farmer  and  the  railroad  when  united  in  the  bonds  of  a  conunon  in- 
terest. In  so  doing  he  must  indulge  in  some  re][>et1tion.  He  haa  no 
apology  to  offer  for  this  or  any  other  repetition  in  presenting  this  cabv. 
It  must  be  considered  in  every  aspect  in  order  to  be  comprehended. 

American  competition  in  grain,  meat,  and  dairy  prodacts  is 
it  almost  im])ossible  that  rent  shall  continue  to  be  paid  on  landdevoCM! 
to  agriculture  in  Great  Britain. 

From  recent  investigation  it  appears  that  out  of  72,117,766  acres  ooa 
prising  the  total  acreage  of  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  the  metiopolifb 
15,303, 1(>5  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  one-fifth,  are  divided  into  I,39G 
sei>arate  landed  estates,  and  are  held  by  525  dukes,  niarqaiseis  esrli, 
viscounts,  and  barons,  consticuting  the  House  of  Peers.  These  esUtr* 
have  yielded  an  annual  rate  of  £12,529,068,  over  $60,000,00t».  Era 
this  statement,  startling  as  it  appears,  is  believed  by  Mr.  Arthur  AmoU 
to  be  an  underestimate  both  of  the  acreage  and  of  the  rental  u  tkr 
estates  of  peeresses  were  not  included  in  this  compilation,  neither  wm 
many  estates  held  in  special  trusts. 

In  the  further  tiviitinont  of  the  question  of  land-tenure,  Mr.  XnM 
reaches  the  (^onelnsion  that  more  than  lour-tifrhs  <»f  tin*  !:ii:<l  **f  <Tir^' 
Britain  is  in  the  possrssioii  of  about  7,000  ])ersons:  but  in  rr;.Mnl  i»»tL-.: 
title  he  niakrs  a  distinction  hvtwi'Qu  possession  and  otrnfrship.ui  vr^ 
of  the  fact  that  at  U^st  .VJ,000,000  acres  of  this  land  an-  la-hl  hy  Tli.*^ 
who  are  only  life  tenants  nnder  entails  or  other  srttli'iiu-ur.v  M: 
Arnold's  words  are,  *'  I  s;iy.  in  possession,  l>r<anso  the  lanilrd  ;:rij-r>  .' 
this  eountry  are  not  ofntfrs,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  <»f  tli^  ^-r-, 
of  the  lan<ls  with  which  their  names  and  titles  are  eonniM-tt-d." 

Hc»  contests  the  virw  rfMiiinoidv  held  m  this  eonntrv,  tliat  tln-i-n-v  f 
land  is  very  hi;;h  in  Ihiirland,  and  that  tht»  hi.uh  pri<*e  i>  indn«'Ml    >  "L-^ 
social  disiinelioii  that  its  jm.ssr.Nsion  i!n]>lies;  hnt  holds,  im  the  ««*:!?  :~ir^ 
tiiat  the  i>rice  of  land  is  tar  helow  its  true  valne,  and  that  it  im;*   '-" 
a  low  rate  of  interest,  tor  the  r«'asr>n  that   its  use  and  i»nNliur  :in  > 
stricted  l>v  the  iiecrssarv  conditions  that  must  be  iinpost'd  tith»;'  ".r 
tenant,  in   order  that   the  system  of  lan<llor<l  and   tenant  ni;i>  U-  "i* 
tained  at  all;  th:it,  if  it  could   be  freely  used  in   the  enltiv.i-i"ii  "■ 
variety  of  products,  the  income  would  be  much  ;m»at«T  and  rljr  i»: 
would  tln-n  ad\  ance. 

It  is  ditlicnlt  tor  any  one  in  this  country  to  iina;;ine  such  ar«»!«i'.''   ' 
is  pictured  l>y  th«*sr  lii^urrs:  four  lift hs  of  the  area  of  a  «*o!iiir:\  :i!!..«*' • 
hy  about  .I.j.oiiO.otiO  ])eople,  owued  by  7,000  persons,  and  l«n:rrT'* 
tiiat  porMon  held  only  under  a  life-estate! 

Such  is  tin*  s\s!«'m  now  a])proacliin;x  its  end  nmler  the  «!h«*'  ' 
compi'tit ion.     Tih-  loii;:cr  le;;i.slative  abuses  or  obstinrrii'n>    tii  ii--*-' 
tained,  the  more  severe  nnist  be  the  struggle  for  their  n'UieKil:  ;«• 
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ihe  time  oomes  the}*  must  yield,  because  the  farther  attempt  to 
lin  them  means  war  or  anarchy.  Witness  the  condition  of  Ire- 
t  this  very  time. 

the  bitter  straggle  through  which  England  passed  in  the  great 

t  over  the  corn-laws  be  remembered ;  let  it  be  considered  that 

Kwer  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the  Established  Church  is 

id  mainly  on  the  possession  of  and  th^  rent  of  land;  further. 

le  very  existence  of  the  present  system  depends  absolutely  ui>oii 

*of  trained  tenant  farmers,  estimated  at  about  560,000  in  number, 

II;  Britain  (there  are  over  600,000  tenants  in  Ireland),  whose  cupi- 

\  been  invested  in  improvement  of  these  lands;  which  capital  ha« 

IT  is  now  being,  destroyed  by  a  series  of  bad  seasons  and  by  our 

tition ;  that  without  these  tenant-farmers  the  posseKsors  of  the 

i  as  powerless  to  use  land  as  they  now  are  to  dispose  of  it ;  and 

le  true  meaning  of  wheat  at  forty  shillings  a  quarter,  and  beef  at 

)e  a  pound,  will  be  apparent,  if  it  be  true  that  these  prices  will 

le  to  be  profitable  to  us,  and  yet  forbid  any  rent  being  paid  upon 

ivoted  to  their  production  in  England.* 

ly  be  as  true  of  the  economic  as  of  the  spiritual  gospel,  that  it 

liot  peace,  but  a  sword.    It  cuts  away  abuses  that  in  their  fall 

Nnote  much  misery  before  the  righteous  conclusion  is  attained. 

im  to  the  protection  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  can  be  con- 

,  for  a  moment ;  the  rent  of  land  is  but  a  tithe  of  the  income  of 

^le,  and  cheap  food  is  vital  to  the  very  existence  of  the  vast 

f  who  are  engaged  in  manufactures,  in  commerce,  and  in  tbt* 

ac  arts.    It  may  well  befit  us  who  are  well  spared  the  distress 

pust  ensue  before  this  revolution  on  which  Great  Britain  is  now 

r  is  ended,  to  remember  that  we  are  members  one  of  another, 

7y  the  inter-dependence  of  nations,  and  that  upon  the  welfare  of 

i  our  prosperity  greatly  dei>onds,  because  she  is  our  principal 

Mr.    As  the  fall  of  slavery  brought  misery  on  both  North  and 

lere,  so  must  the  fall  of  privilege  work  sadness  over  the  seik 

ins  system,  with  all  its  good  and  evil,  that  is  now  tottering  to 

The  pleasant  country  life,  of  which  SVashington  Irving  gave 

charming  pictures,  and  of  which  we  have  read  so  much  in  £ng- 

rature,  may  have  to  give  place,  in  order  that  pauperisui  ma^'be 

The  abounding  charity  of  those  who  enjoyed  its  benefits  could 

erviate  this  evil ;  almost  a  revolution  is  needed  to  remove  its 

Bented  land  must  of  necessity  be  cultivated  under  conditions 

I  maintain  its  fertility,  whether  held  under  lease  or  only  at  will. 

onditions  can  only  be  applied  in  any  large  measure  to  staple 

'  to  grazing  and  dairy  farming ;  they  are  inconsistent  with  small 

I  anless  the  landlord  himself  owns  but  a  small  area  of  lanu,  and 

Me  personal  supervision  to  the  manner  of  its  cultivation  by  his 

Great  estates  can  only  be  rented  on  the  conditious  that  are 

He  to  the  great  staple  crops  of  grain,  or  to  the  products  of  the 

d  of  meat. 

impetition  in  the  sale  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  part  of 
Btry,  has  already  caused  a  reduction  in  the  area  of  laud  devoted 
Ij  from  a  little  under  4,000,000  acres  to  a  little  over  3,000,(H)0, 
he  last  seven  years — a  reduction  of  one  fourth.  A  portion  or 
le  of  this  discarded  area  has  been  devoted  to  j;:razing,  but  dur- 

;y  per  cent,  of  tbo  tenant-farinerH  of  Knj^laiid  oornpy  1^««  than  .'»(>  acrt^  envh  ; 
i,  between .''»()  ami  100;  Iri  |H;r  cent,  over  100.  Five  thonNan<l  occupy  l>etwnt«u 
OOU  Acres  each ;  (iOO  occupy  over  1,000  acren  cach.--jA<i.  Caird,  The  iMmkd 
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ing  the  latter  part  of  this  period  our  competition  in  meat,  batter,  and 
cheese  has  affected  the  rent  of  laud  used  even  for  these  purposes.  TIk 
English  coDimissiuners,  Messrs.  Pell  and  Reed,  who  lately  visited  thia 
country,  concluded  that  there  was  more  permanent  danger  of  oar  ooai- 
l>etition  in  the  production  of  meat  than  of  the  permanent  continoana 
of  our  exi)ort  of  wheat. 

They  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  railway  service 
had  reached  its  lowest  cost,  and  could  not  be  much  more  reduced;  and 
that  as  the  virgin  soil  of  the  far  West  became  exhausted,  we  lilioald 
be  unable  to  export  wheat  at  less  than  forty-eight  shillings  a  qaarter, 
although  they  admit  that  the  day  is  still  far  distant  when  this  apvard 
limit  will  be  reached.  « 

In  the  meantime  rents  are  not  only  being  greatly  reduced  in  England, 
but  many  of  the  heavy  lands  as  yet  undrained  are  thrown  entirely  oat 
of  cultivation — the  encumbered  owners  being  unable  to  drain  or  im- 
prove them,  and  no  tenant  being  able  or  willing  to  work  them.  Thr 
Irish  land  question  is  but  the  l^ginning ;  the  English  land  qaestioB 
must  come  next,  and  cannot  long  be  deferred.  It  may  happen  that  do 
delay  in  the  change  of  the  system  of  land  tenure  in  Great  Britain  need 
be  made  in  the  expectation  that  there  will  not  be  a  continuance  of  oar 
suppl}'  of  wheat,  and  that  as  our  product  increases  in  ratio  to  onr  hoae 
demand  we  may  not  supply  wheat  in  Liveri)ool  even  at  thirty  sbillinp 
a  quarter,  if  we  can  get  no  more. 

For  instance,  the  blue  limestone,  commonly  known  as  the  ^*bluegn»* 
section  of  Kentucky,  covers  10,000  square  miles  or  G,400  acres— oxiiv 
than  double  the  present  wheat  acreage  of  Great  Britain.  It  uppeuB  to 
liave  been  overlooked  by  the  commissioners,  but  with  a  toIembJe  s>> 
tern  of  farming  it  is  capable  of  producing  as  large  a  crop  of  wbeat  per 
acre,  without  manure,  as  the  average  of  the  high  farming  of  Engiaod* 
the  rotton  limestone  containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  phospbatn 
s(»ndin^^  iij)  new  oluiiKMits  of  fertility  rvery  year,  so  that  tl.'**  m^.r  uf  yri. 
duct  ion  is  only  t\w  cost  of  cultivation  ami  of  harvest  irj>^  t  lie  cn>|».  lli- 
section  has  had  only  an  indirect  connection  with  the  seaboard,  hiV  «"  ■ 
|)resently  have  one  or  more  direct  lines  of  coniinnnicatinu  avt-nitTT.: 
about  <mO  miles. 

Thr  only  reason  that  a  lull  supply  of  wlieat  may  not  then  be  }»n>D: 
ably  s(»nt  to  Kn*,dand  at   thirty  shillin«;s  a  quarter  will  be   that  iitrii]. 
tobacco,  h(»rses,  mules,  and  cattle  will  j)ay  hett<*r.     Tliere  are>ever.ii«»ilir: 
sections  of  the  New  South  from  which  nearly  i>r  <piite  as  ^^hhI  iv>i::* 
may  he  expected,  of  which  even  we  at  the  North  as  yei  know  Im:  Ltti- 

Lest  it  seem  rash  to  make  ]M»itivo  assertions,  let  ns  eon-ider  ^^r^r 
ipiestions  in  re.uanl  to  a  small  section  of  the  New  South,  (hat  nj,i>  i-\»: 
make  it  necessary  tor  some  of  our  own  countrymtMi  to  study  p-^^r.ij'L; 
ajrain. 

Cannot  a  sijuare  of  lan«l,  about  thre<*-fourths  as  lar^e  a>  rr.ii.ir.  r 
marketl  oil'  in  the  center  of  that  i)ortion  of  the  I'nited  State.*.  l>i:.i 
east  of  the  Mississippi  ;ind  south  ot  the  (>hit»,  comj>risiii;x  a  |M.r::"T.  "'i"; 
of  the  States  of  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  Alabama.  (i(M»r;:ia.  Ni»r..  .*:■< 
South  Tarolina,  and  X'ir^ini.i.  covering  tin'  "hiue  ;ir,is>,"  ;hr  "i.-. 
mont  tlistrict,"  the  ranges  of  the  Southern  Allej^ln'uies  and  ;!.<  !l  .' 
Rid^^e,  with  the  rich  upland  valleys  1\  inj:  between  ;  all  of  wln-t,  v. 
tion  will  laufxe  from  <).")()  to  0,700  feet  alM)Ve  the  sea,  ami  1m-  ipiirt-  ;:» 
from  mahiria,  unless  it  he  in  some  of  the  river  bottoms.'  I>  i:..*  :;  • 
set-lion,  whirh  is  neiirly  twic«*  the  area  of  (Ireat  liritain.  equal  Tit  i>  ■' 
Uritain  and  I'lanrr  <ombimMl.  in  the  varietv  and  quantit\  of  i:*  ;^.--  • 
mineral  protlucts,  and  more  than  e<jual  to  either  in  its  inls-ible  .i,;..  . ' 
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ictst  It  contains  the  purest  iron  and  coal  in  close  proximity: 
mr,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  comndum  in  greatest  abandance,  ana 
which  could  well  be  spared  if  tin  might  take  its  place.  In 
^y  well  be  asked  conld  not  this  single  section  of  the  "Sew  South 
le  present  agricultural  and  mining  i)opulation  of  the  United 
health  and  comfort,  and  under  much  better  average  climatic 
i  than  they  now  enjoy  t 

bis  terra  (almost)  incognita  of  this  country*  yet  inhabited  as 
nehalf  its  area,  only  by  a  ver3'  sparse  population,  so  isolated 
rrounding  pall  of  slavery  until  recent  years  as  to  have  de- 
lolly  upon  themselves!  Are  there  not  even  yet  nunil)ers  of 
M  in  these  fertile  mountains  and  valleys  clad  in  homespun, 
hom  have  never  even  seen  a  wheeled  vehicle,*  and  greater 
rho  have  never  seen  a  locomotive  engine, 
national  sur\^ey  of  this  territory'  called  for,  in  order  that  the 
9t  observed  only  by  a  few  may  be  spread  upon  the  national 
IB  to  turn  the  tide  of  emigration,  especially  of  the  English, 
land  which  may  be  vastly  more  congenial  to  them  than  the 
liries  of  the  far  Westt 

y  the  laborers  of  Europe,  bom  down  by  the  burthen  of  debts 
ever  be  paid,  and  that  have  been  mainly  incurred  in  sustain- 
Bted  wrongs  that  oppress  them,  have  watched  the  stniggle 
al  liberty  in  this  land  as  one  in  which  they  also  had  the 
ake.  The  great  crops  that  have  been  treated  in  this  paper 
^  first  fruits  of  that  personal  liberty — the  shadow  only  of  the 
jret  to  come. 

Illation  of  Europe,  aside  from  Russia  and  Turkey,  numbers 
)00,000.  They  occupy  an  area  equal  to  the  arable  land  only 
Dtry,  or  a  little  over  1,600,000  square  miles.  Ui)on  the  con- 
larope  more  than  one  in  every  hundred  and  ten  of  the  popu- 
soldier  in  active  service.  This  means  that  the  work  of  one 
in  every  twenty-two  is  withdrawn  from  productive  service, 
St  be  sustained  at  a  heavy  cost  by  those  who  remain  at  work; 
(ain  one,  and  most  countries  two  or  more  are  forced  to  waste 
1  of  their  time  in  the  reseiTe,  and  are  subject  to  be  called 
war  at  a  moment's  notice. 

ly  be  the  changes  that  the  adverse  conditions  of  Europe  and 
rity  of  this  country  may  bring  into  action,  few  can  yet  con- 
this  we  may  be  sure — that  the  coming  century  of  liberty 
rce  will  only  serve  to  make  the  past  century  of  slavery  and 
lark  than  it  ever  seemed  before,  as  the  North  and  the  New 
)d  emerge  from  the  shadow  not  yet  quite  dispelled,  into  the 
llight  now  flashing  in  the  dawn. 

rjn  the  figures  fail  to  convey  the  impression,  and  the  graph- 
must  be  adopted.  In  order  to  convey  the  impression,  let 
n  the  consideration  the  half  civilized  nations  of  Russia  and 
Surope,  and  omit  Alaska  in  the  United  States. 
Crermau}',  lioumania,  Bervia,  Montenegro,  Italy,  France, 
bugal,  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Gn^ece,  Switzerland,  Great 
Dmark,  8we<lenand  Norway  comprise  l,54(>j802  square  milt*H. 
led  States,  aside  from  Alaska,  comprise  3,034,31K)  square 

>nal  debts  of  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of  Eun>i>e  in  the 
leeording  to  the  latest  data  as  givrn  in  ^^Mulhall's  Progress 
d"  amountcMl  to  $Mi,794,S(M»,(KM>. 

*  8acli  i»  the  tetttimouy  of  rec«ut  Bcieutiflc  explorart. 
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Tb«  debt  of  the  United  StaU-a  on  the  lut  nf  HIhivIi,  )S«. 
#1,880,000,000. 

Tlio  uatioDiil  expeudittin>H  of  the  ahu\-o  nampd  Biat«ft  tiT  Eutw 
1870  amounted  to  $3,282,800,000. 

The  natiouBl  expcnditiireH  of  the  Uuited  Statf-s  fn  tbe  bad 
ending  June  30,  1880,  amounted  to  $2C7,«42,957. 

Tlio  ]ioimlatioD  nf  the  Stateii  of  l^uropt^  nunivd,  aruirdftiit  to  Uh  li 
census  taken  at  diifcrent  dat^n  tnnce  l.S7d,  npprosttimif-s  li2ii,imjK 

The  pn])alattnu  of  the  United  States,  June  1,  IHSO,  wm  ■  thSe 
(50,000,OIH). 

The  standing  ariniea  of  the  States  (if  Kuntpe  iiaitietl,  in  aetoal  tr\ 
in  camp  or  barraokit,  togetlier  with  Hmiiller  Imt  luon;  expvaia'n  for 
tbe  navies  of  the  ninritime  States,  unmt>er  over  3,100,(100  nMMi,|«« 
maxt  be  added  a  much  greater  number  in  the  rfinerve-K  who  tiaT««i 
years  of  tlieir  lives  in  iirex>aring  for  war,  and  whti  nmy  bv  odM 
active  service  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Tbe  standing  Army  of  the  United  States  nnmberv  25.000  OMO. 

The  following  table  will  convey  a  much  more  vivttl  liiniiiniiinn  ■ 
lelative  burdens  than  the!«e  tignres  can  give: 

The  hHTiinit  upon  Khtojib  and  Avurira  campaxrd  {omitting  Rmmtm,  Thrtav,  ati  Jim 

KKLATPi'E  AREAS. 


nSLATITX  POPDLATIOK  TO  ONE  >MjlT4KK  IflLI. 

Unlled  5t»tM,  1«1  por  Mjn.n,  mile ^B 

RELATIVE  BORDEK  OF  DEBTS  TO  BACH  TNKABITAKT. 

Mlbel- 

hat 

Uarcb  1.  ISe 

debt  bxl 

thsnone-ii 

"'if 

ill,  .nd  V 

p.r»D  of  •M.gS 

RELATIVE  BDRDEN  OF  NATIONAL  EXPENDITITKES  TO  EACH  IKBABUA 


Kunpe,  Id  18»,  »2,2S2.S(n),(K10.  or  ui  «■ 
criKu  111  every  perwn  of  *II>.15 

Id  Ihe  United  Slal*«,  Id  1906.  nfter  our 

tur^.  were  •34B,TS»,130,  or  >n  »ver.BO 

of  »fl.B3iue«hiDhiiblniDt    

Id  tbe  flHul  yi'U-  MulinK  jDne  M,  IHM, 
Uwj  we«  IW.ftt2,»7.  ot  u.  averse 
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BXLATIVS  BURDEN  OF  STANDINO  ARlfTKa 


leli  110  fatbabiUnU,  or  st 
fone  ftble-bodiod  mMi  to 
web  22  men  «n«tiUn  one 
aetive  •enrice.  The  rt^ 
le  to  be  called  into  active 
Boment,  ere  eetini*ted  at 
ifalwtfmiee 


1  SCaftee  eech  2.000  inhebi. 
k400  men,  tiietain  1  aoldler. 


t  lines  do  not  convey  an  impression  of  duties  as  well  as  priv- 
he  citizens  of  this  country  tbey  will  fail  of  their  pnrpose. 
»ar  Senators  are  debating  questions  of  api)ointment  to  petty 
inected  with  that  body,  the  great  industrial  forces  of  the 
)  seeking  true  statesmen  who  shall  give  them  opportunity  to 
tfireedom. 

fell  said  by  Carl  Schurz  on  a  recent  occasion,  "That  it  proved 
th  of  this  nation,  that  the  most  important  question  on  which 
ongress  divided  was  the  question  whether  the  rate  of  interest 
lecretary  of  the  Treasury  might  be  permitted  to  offer  on  re- 
le  national  debt  should  be  3  or  3^  per  cent.'' 
sign  both  of  the  strength  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  nation 
le  present  session  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
ortant  question  at  issue  appears  to  be,  what  person  shall 
S  position  of  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  that  body  and  dispense 
lage  of  that  petty  office. 

•  is  ouded  and  slavery  is  dead ;  the  new  forces  bom  of  liberty 
bructing  the  late  slave  States  with  a  power  that  no  act  of  Gon- 
DQch  affect  The  wise  policy  of  the  late  administration  has 
le  forces  almost  free  play,  and  their  results  have  been  made 
the  welfare  of  white  and  black  alike,  such  as  has  never  been 
In  the  past,  however  short  it  may  be  of  that  which  will  surely 
1  in  the  future, 
rest  of  the  people  demands  general  laws  that  shall  give  equal 

!r  to  all;  Congresses  and  legislatures  spend  year  after  year 
egislation,  hence  the  greatest  confidence  exists,  and  there- 
eatest  progr^s  is  made  when  neither  are  in  session.  If  they 
id  their  time  in  removing  the  obstructive  statutes  that  their 
rs  have  enacted  their  sessions  would  be  welcome. 
St  century  the  inventions  that  have  been  applied  to  textile 
ring  have  reduced  the  work  of  furnishing  all  the  cotton  cloth 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  1,600  Chinese,  or  3,200  East  in- 
in  a  year — to  the  measure  of  the  labor  of  two  hands  in  the 
L  one  man's  work  or  its  equivalent  in  money  to  move  the 
the  factory,  and  two  operatives  tending  the  spindles  and 
^  five  in  ail.  A  less  proportion  of  each  thousand  can  fur- 
)  woolen  fabrics  needed. 

ty  years  the  improvements  in  the  handling  of  timber  have 
le  labor  of  conversion  into  boards  and  other  building  mate- 
sh  that  one  man  is  sure  to  take  the  place  of  eight  then  em- 

(  measure  the  potentiality  of  machinery  applied  to  agricult- 
week's  ration  of  a  Southern  negro,  which  he  chooses  in 
to  any  other  food,  is  a  peck  of  meal  and  3^  pounds  of  bacon, 
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worth  at  wholesale  prices  35  to  50  ceiith.  Ontf  man  worH 
hormeH  in  Iowa  can  work  60  iicn^H  of  land,  ca4:h  acre  prodnet 
els  of  corn  at  00  pounds  to  tho  bnsbel,  or  216.000  poonda — lOBMaK 

In  every  art  tlip  labor  and  driidgery  bavo  bw-n  redac«d  and  tkt\ 
duct  increased,  while  science  has,  at  the  name  time,  abated  moat  of 
noxioiiH  and  dangerous  condition  of  work. 

Tho  proMcRiA  of  the  fotnre  are  not  how  to  prodocn  but  bow  to 
tribute  the  abundance  of  the  field,  the  mine,  and  the  factory.  Ah 
ance  and  intelli};cnce  go  band  in  hand,  and  the  mea^tin?  in  wbirh 
a«flured  abundance  may  be  enjoyetl  t»  but  the  measure  of  the  aer 
that  each  section,  each  State,  or  each  person  of  our  comiwiii  eooi 
can  render  to  his  neighbor. 

With  each  improvement  in  machinerj-,  wages  or  eamui^  bee 
larger,  and  the  honrs  of  labor  necei^flat^-  to  oabsistetice  are  dtaHBol 
tho  absolute  share  of  the  capitalist  is  incn-asetl,  while  hw  rflatiTeit 
of  eat^h  year's  product  is  diminished;  on  the  other  band,  tbe  akai 
the  laborer  is  increased  Iwlh  absolutely  and  relatively.  Tbe  con 
allegation  that  the  use  of  machinery  <lecrea«eM  employment  ud 
duces  wages,  is  without  foujidation.  Tfie  "propresnive  derirw" 
distinguish  men  fmm  beasts  bring  new  wants  into  existence,  an 
the  possibility  for  better  conditions  of  life  ensncH  the  standard  nu 
respect  to  what  is  necessary  to  a  comfortable  subsistence. 

lmi>ortH  continually  increase  aa  tbe  ext>ort  of  oar  excMs  eMUe 
to  pay  for  them,  and  "  the  ships  that  pass  between  thin  buid  uid^ 
are  like  the  shuttle  of  the  loom,  weaving  tbe  web  of  oouoord  aa 
the  nations." 

Since  the  end  of  tbe  rebellion  of  Slavery  against  Liberty,  Ik  § 
forces  of  industry  ;ind  «oniriierceliiive.i.Hi.iiri'd  |ir<)sp*-iii_\  ianptoj 

malignant effecti^oi'  ;lM■l>■l^ .  ■  riM,  p  ,;..■[■.;.,:,■,,,:  -, .i-mqeMH 

of  t'ongresN  to  l;iii;  ^lateM 

tiirt'H  to  liaiiiiHT  .;  i  eaMlf 

stractive  and  meddlesome  tttatut^-^  applied  to  railroads.  Bat  the  e 
nion  sense  of  tbe  people  always  finds  ite  exponent,  and  by  tbe  veto  ■ 
sagea  of  President  Grant  and  President  Hayes  some  of  tbe  Bost 
nosious  measurea  have  been  stopped,  while  the  Granger  acts  tfp 
to  railway  service  defeated  themselves  as  soon  as  any  attempt  wm  n 
to  enforce  them. 

It  oidy  now  remains  for  legislators  to  learn  that  tbeir  chief  dnty  i 
remove  obstructions  rather  than  to  attempt  to  impose  conditions  ■ 
com  me  roe. 

It  is  useless  to  palter  over  names  that  have  ceased  to  represent  t> 
or  facts.  This  nation  hae  a  ftinction  in  the  world  that  is  yet  abM 
vision.  There  are  three  economic  principles  that  it  needs  first  to  k 
before  the  vision  can  be  realized. 

First.  In  this  country  earnings  or  wages  are  limited  only  by  vu 
intelligence,  skill,  or  industry. 

Second.  The  man  or  woman  that  earns  tbe  highest  wages  in  the 
tory,  ou  tbu  farm,  or  in  any  department  of  indostry  in  which  macbii 
is  largely  employed,  compasses  the  largest  production  at  tbe  kit 
cost, 

Thinl.  Tbe  State  that  exchanges  the  product  of  its  machitMry  i 
skill  with  another  in  which  manual  labor  is  stall  tbe  mle,  gaino  bM 
wealth. 

Liberty  under  law.'i  that  forbid  injustice  and  oppression,  but  le 
the  whole  movemeut  of  society  perfectly  free,  is  tbe  condition  ai 
which  tbe  greatest  material  resalts  can  be  attained.     When  Sootlil 
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in  strive  alike,  with  and  equal  skill  and  eqoal  intelligence  to 
<ork  best  adapted  to  their  climate  and  soil,  all  sectional  an- 
mnst  cease,  and  all  alike  shall  prosper.  In  order  that  this 
f  may  be  most  fnlly  enjoyed,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  two 
Dinentalities  by  means  of  which  all  exchanges  are  made  possi- 
railroads  and  the  banks — shall  be  relieved  from  the  obstmc- 
fc  ignorance  and  prejudice  combined  seem  determined  to  place 
ray. 

B  thing  more  remains  to  be  considered,  and  that  is,  the  revis- 
I  tariff.    On  the  one  side  are  the  advocates  of  the  system  of  pro- 
fbo  have  themselves  petitioned  Congress  to  appoint  acommis* 
tperts  to  do  the  necessary  work.    On  the  other  side  are  those 
the  writer,  believe  that  true  protection  to  American  industry 
bist  in  the  gradual  removal  of  all  legal  obstructions  to  com- 
t  who  yet  well  kuow  that  for  many  years  to  come  a  tariff  must 
lined  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  large  revenue  from  cus- 
once  tins  question  could  be  fairly  reach^  and  the  necessary 
I  secured  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  commission,  a  moder- 
tight  be  enacted  that  the  reasonable  men  in  both  these  schools 
ftain ;  the  country  might  have  a  long  period  of  rest  fh>m  tiie 
meddlesome  legislation  upon  this  vexed  question, 
i  be  an  interesting  task,  aid  time  and  space  i>ermit,  to  add  to 
Btation  made  in  this  paper  of  the  sum  save<l  and  annually 
he  quick  capital  of  this  country  by  the  service  of  the  railroads— 
omputation  of  the  yet  larger  amount  of  added  capital  that 
Bents  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  annual  work  of  the  peo- 
United  States.    It  would  be  safe  to  assume  that,  where  the 
1  work  of  distribution  has  been  reduced  one-half  in  the  last 
by  the  service  of  the  railroads,  the  primary  work  of  the  pro- 
our  fields  and  of  our  mines,  and  the  secondary  work  of  man- 
^  their  crude  products  into  other  forms  ready  for  consumption, 
,  reduced  at  least  one-fourth  by  the  improvements  in  ma- 
d  metallurgy  during  the  same  period, 
iductive  unit,  every  man  in  the  United  States  possesses  fiilly 
more  power  than  he  did  in  the  year  1806,  when  personal  lib- 
Ben  ^n^Iy  established  and  forever  assured  in  this  laud. 
I  abundance  of  quick  or  active  capitail,  the  product  of  these 
—-of  corn  and  pork,  of  beef  and  bread,  of  iron,  of  cotton,  of 
iol,  and  the  like,  and  all  their  secondary  pro<iucts — that  is 
ind  lent  by  the  instrumentality  of  money.    It  is  the  title  to 
Dodities,  measured  in  money,  that  is  deposited  iu  banks  and 
i  by  their  officers. 

i  vast  increase  of  actual  substance  that  has  reduced  the  safo 
Brest  to  only  three  per  cent,  now  where  it  used  to  be  six  or 

'  the  rate  that  shall  be  paid  for  the  borrowing  of  this  capital 
in  at  three  per  cent  or  even  less,  or  be  advanced  by  its 
S  more  productive  use,  is  no  longer  a  material  question,  but 
(ligence  and  integrity. 

for  its  use  is  as  broad  as  the  land  itself,  of  which  as  yet  less 
xth  part  of  the  arable  portion  flt  for  cultivation  is  under  the 

even  that  produces  only  half  the  crop  that  more  skillful 

would  give. 

at  least  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  asid^  fVom 
believed  to  be  good  arable  land,  exceeding  1,500,000  square 
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miles,  while  the  area  caltivated  in  grain,  cotton,  and  root  crops  in  is;9 
was  less  than  225,000  square  miles. 

Who,  then,  shall  not  fully  enjoy  the  use  of  this  new  capital  t 

First.  The  States,  either  South  or  North,  that  repudiate  their  debu 

Second.  The  citizens  of  these  States.  Where  public  integrity  is  not 
maintained,  private  confidence  and  credit  cannot  be  established. 

Third.  The  States  in  which  the  laws  relating  to  the  title  of  land  i\tK 
not  simple  and  well  devised  to  give  security  to  him  who  buys. 

Fourth.  The  States  in  which  the  laborer  is  not  honored,  aad  when 
justice  is  not  ^iceorded  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  without  distinction  of  race, 
color,  or  condition. 

Fifth.  The  cities  in  which  municipal  integrity  is  not  assured.  Tlwy 
may  be  centers  of  material  wealth  by  the  mere  power  of  their  iio^iTioD, 
l>ut  they  will  be  in  constant  danger  until  public  duties  are  as  well  per- 
formed as  the  work  that  is  done  for  private  gain. 

Sixth.  All  persons  whose  intelligence,  education,  or  opportunity  \m 
not  sufficed  to  train  them  in  the  use  of  borrowed  capital  in  a  way  that 
shall  be  profitable  to  them  and  at  the  same  time  Siife  for  the  lenden. 

This  last  exception  of  those  who  cannot  yet  fully  Iwnefit  by  the  greatw 
po  wer  of  producing  and  accumulating  capital  is  the  most  material  ouf 
in  the  list.  It  seems  very  certain  that  the  power  of  accumulatiD^r  bw 
for  the  time  being  outrun  the  power  of  using,  hence  capital  must  iucmuk* 
rapidly  in  ratio  to  the  demand,  until  the  general  standanl  of  intellisenct 
and  education  is  advanced  in  an  equal  degree.  This  will  take  a  Iod| 
l>erio<i,  especially  as  new  forces  are  being  constantly  applied  to  ev« 
greater  prod  act  iou  and  distribution.  This  country  never  needed  Xht 
world  for  a  market  so  much  as  it  does  now. 

From  this  reasoning  it  may  follow  that  for  a  verj'  long  period  the 
rate  of  interest  on  Government  bonJs,  mortgages  and  other  safe  mxM 
HKMits  must  bo  vory  low  indeed. 

Kinally,  it  uu\\  ho  jiskod  :  Docs  not  the  future  material  ]»r(»sjH-r::y  n:' 
this  nation  dei>on<l  solely  \i\Hiu  the  cliaractor  of  its  people? 

If  tho  inonfal  and  moral  oliaractoristios  of  the  people  are  equal  to  tL' 
opportunity  wliicli  tlioy  enjoy,  what  nill  be  the  intiuence  of  rli>  n.H-''. 
upon  oilier  count rios  i 

riniilly,  tlioro  arc  rortain  conrhiNions  that  must  follow  from  rhr  ]'r»»i' 
ositions  submit totl  in  the  tbrc;;:oin«r  pajicr,  of  whirli  the  ftill«)wirj::  >  i 
summarv. 

« 

It  has  bron  liohl  that  tluM'ost  of  railway  srrvici'  lias  lH*«*n  M'*la<t-i  :■  •* 
loss  than  an  avcia.ijfo  of  one  hundred  an<i  twenty  million  di»l;ar'»  it:  ••.t*L 
year  of  the  l;ist  <lo(;idr.  This  is  «M|uivalont  to  a  general  i»»!itf  :;  1:1  t.iX 
ati(»n  to  that  oxtont,  Ih'c;iuso  th<^  thin;rs  nnived  by  rail  are  maiuly  ili-"' 
of  uni\rrsal  and  common  eonsumjition. 

Noxt  it  has  bcrn  hold  that  if  with  this  saving  be  coupU*<l  tht-  iiirr>.i'-  ! 
power  of  produrtion  cnsuinj;  frt)ni  the  application  of  more  etl>»«tivr  ;:  1 
oliint-ry,  i^-.u-h  Iiuman  unit,  /.  f.,  each  n)an,  wonn*n,  or  child  enj-ij-i  ■ 
farmin;:,  minin^^  mcialhu«ry,  or  mannfaeturing,  i)ossesses  a  jH>tr:!T:.i!;'.' 
tor  protluction  at  least  one-thinl  greater  than  each  unit  enirairiMi  :j  :"::•' 
same  pursmts  jjussoscd  in  the  <lecade  previous  to  isTo. 

Kndcr  the  application  of  these  ixivM  industrial  an<l  coniraerciai  f-n^^ 
capital  lias  rapidly  accumulated,  and  the  power  of  areuniulaticn  n:j! 
now  be  even  greater  than  the  jn>wer  to  use  in  a  safe,  woll  eM;iMi>ljf  • 
and  eustoinary  manner. 

It  has  bei'ii  tin*  i:«iH'iMl  conviction  that  it  would  1h»  useless  t«M»fffT* 
I'nited  Siai<'>  bond,  payable  at  a  lixed  date,  not  to  l>i»  sold  at  liv->  ihiw* 
par.  at  anv  lown  rate  of  interest   than  'Mt  per  cent.:  but  mav  do!  tli* 
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ions  given  in  ibis  paper  lead  to  the  conclasion  that  if  a  bond 
at  three  ptr  cent,  not  redeemable  or  payable  at  a  date  fixed. 
Iiasable  by  the  Government  at  the  market  price  when  needed 
dnction  of  debt,  Hoch  a  bond  may  be  placed  at  par ;  may  there 
be  greater  assurance  of  its  being  maintained  at  par  than  Eng- 
»l8  in  jast  snch  degree  as  our  position  is  now  safer  and  stronger 

of  Great  Bntain  t 

Bin  leads  to  another  important  consideration,  to  wit:  the  ex- 
of  ceasing  for  a  time  the  rapid  rednction  of  the  debt  of  the 
;ates.  There  may  be  many  reasons  for  adopting  snch  a  conrse. 
D  case  the  Supreme  Court  should  righteously  declare  the  re- 
^gal  tender  United  States  notes  unlawfxil,  a  large  and  imme- 
ition  to  the  circulation  of  national  bank  notes  would  be  desir- 
such  an  issue  ought  to  be  secured,  like  the  present  issue,  by 
it  of  United  States  bonds. 

Nothing  would  more  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  many  of  the 
pecially  many  of  the  Southern  States,  than  the  establishment 
t  banks  organized  under  State  laws.  The  taint  of  repudiation, 
tely,  forbids  recourse  to  State  or  municipal  lionda  as  security 
restment  of  trust  funds  in  many  States,  and  until  State  credit 
ilished  it  is  very  desirable  that  United  States  bonds  should  be 

therefore  be  held  that  the  present  reduction  of  the  debt  of  the 
Btes  should  now  be  checked,  and  should  cease  for  a  time,  when 
ebt  has  been  reduced  to  $1,500,000,000.  This  debt  would  then 
the  3  per  cent,  consols  now  proposed,  and  the  remainder  might 
the  outstanding  4  per  cent,  bonds.  The  total  interest  would 
be,  in  round  figures,  $54,000,000,  or  about  $22,000,000  per  an- 
pban  it  was  March  1, 1881. 

action  of  debt  for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1881,  was  $115,- 
[t  is  not  likely  to  be  less  in  any  future  year  under  our  present 
taxation,  as  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  elasticity  of 
le  that  ensues  therefrom,  will  fully  offset  the  additional  sums 
be  added  to  the  pension  list  under  the  unwise  acts  lately 

thaUtofMATchwM $1,891,000,000 

letion  can  be  had  to  redace  the  taxes,  the  debt  may  be, 

,1882.  below 1.800,000,000 

eontiniioiia  Borplos  reveniie  at  the  rate  of  the  year  ending 
tSBl,  in  which  year  our  interest  waa  |77,000.000,  that  is  to 

irate  of 115,000.000 

the  interest  to  be  saved  by  the  payment  or  conversion  of 
I  per  cent,  bonds  into  3  per  cent,  consols  in  1881  and  1888, 

B.000.000  paid tS.  000. 000 

f interest  npon  the  balance 11.000.000 

I  17,000,000 

^lesarplns 138,000,00 

0 

MS  of  revenue  for  the  year  ensuing  after  January  1, 1882,  may 
le  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miUian  doUan. 
Ilea  assumed  that  a  reduction  of  debt  of  $33,000,000  per  an 
hereafter  be  sufiftcient.  a  sum  that,  annually  applied,  would 
krindpal  of  the  debt  to  $1,500,000,000  before  1802,  there  would 
luther  surplus  of  revenue  of  one  hundred  million  dollart  per 
IffpUed  fty  the  Oongreu  now  elected,  at  it$  neset  eeaion^  beginning 
^  1881|  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  tajwt  after  Januarg  1, 

LAW) 
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Peace,  order,  aod  industry,  free  labor,  aod  free  railroada  hare  tbcn 
fore  brought  this  ntition,  in  eisteen  yeam  ttom  the  date  when  oeui^tn 
million  men  returned  to  the  pursnibt  of  peace  from  the  c»mps  in  vtdgh 
tJiey  hiul  been  ^adually  gathered  dnriag  four  yeam  of  cit-ii  war,  to  Ilii 
point. 

That  it  iB  entitled  to  the  higheatcre^lituf  any  oatiuD  in  the  wDrid,iri 
that  ittt  legislatom  at  the  next  eieHHioii  uf  Cougtvsa,  only  eight  ntonlte 
distant,  may  apply  a  surplus  revenue  of  one  hvnJreii  mtUion  doOMnH 
the  reduction  of  national  Uu^ution. 

May  it  not  tlierefore  be  bopetl  that  tbf<  Senate  of  the  CDil«d  Stih» 
will  tlien  have  delnnuined  the  qneotion  jaa  whk-h  it  ia  now  eofp^nd,  ■ 
to  who  shall  fill  one  or  more  of  ita  petty  offlr«a,  in  iirder  that  whntt 
meete  in  December  it  may  l>e  prepared  to  give  aome  aUmtifla  tnttl 
fiscal  queations  of  the  future;  in  dealing  with  which  the  rcpBlatiua  ul 
political  atanding  of  each  and  all  of  itamemliera  will  t»e  made  urnt^fnl 
By  that  time  it  may  be  imposaiblu  to  conceal  inciipacity  to  iImI  vA 
the  great  <]ue»tionH  of  the  ibtuifl  by  wrangling  over  tbe  dmd  iflBsrf 
the  paat. 

Tbia  .1  rt  ifile  haa  been  prepared  aimply  as  a  atady  of  oae  of  the  iiaidiu 
queatiooa  )n  iKilitical  science;  in  presenting  it  to  thoM>  who,  UkenyvK 
are  eH{)ecially  interested  in  the  study  of  poliiii-al  wwDiitny.  I  Iwg  la  ou 
attention  to  another  phu^  of  the  main  questions  treated  in  ihb  inirk. 

It  has  often  l)een  held  that  tlie  appbcation  uf  niacbiui-ry  tii  a^cTxalt 
ore  worked  in  tbo  direction  of  large  e^tales  upeniled  by  gn-at  oBiUt 
iets.  This  is  uudonbtedly  the  first  eflcct  of  machinery  applitsd  tii»l»  " 
unlimited  areaa  of  virgin  soil,  as  in  Dakota,  aud  it  may  aim  Ik  tn« 
respect  to  laufls  that  need  irrigation;  but  this  tt^ndvucy  is  only  pennnri 
io  res{>ect  to  grain  crops.  lu  regard  to  all  other  crops,  the  ver;  nnni 
is  true. 

The  great  crops,  like  the  great  factories,  appeal  to  Ibw  ii 

and  iui|)o«e  upon  the  observer.    Wheat,  ag  an  aggrtiiate,  u 

immens<>  imiuirtance;  but  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alon<%  and  a  band 
of  Hour  a  .\  ear  more  than  suffices  for  the  use  uf  eai-h  tnhabitanl  o<  cl* 
country.  One  barrel  can  now  be  moved  from  any  part  of  tbo  Mittbtn 
or  central  sections  of  the  United  States  devoted  to  wheat  ciilton-  lo  xtf 
point  oti  the  coast,  east,  west,  or  south,  fur  less  than  a  dollar. 

The  very  conditions  of  the  cultivation  of  cottou  and  lobaceo  irr  «» 
verting  tlie  Southern  States  into  great  communitive  of  small  (iun«n 
and  the  beneficent  political  effects  of  this  soda!  n^Tolutioa  aie  j«<  <■ 
appear. 

In  the  Xurth,  again,  but  not  confined  to  it,  a  new  force  has  bidybMl 
devetope*!.  If  "ensilage"  means,  in  fact,  one-half  wh»t  ia  cUtsM  fcr 
it,  it  may  work  social  aud  political  changes  in  almost  as  gnftt*  ' 
as  the Tiiilroad  itself.  It  begins  to  appear  that  (tO  poaiidaoC 
maize,  or  other  green  crop,  will  serve  as  the  daily  rataoD of  l__ 
cow  or  one  steer,  if  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  bran  ortf  < 
si>ed  meal.  It  also  appears  that  from  25  to  75  toua  of  maiae  eu  tt| 
duced  ou  a  single  acre  in  almost  auy  part  of  tbe  United  StalM,"" 
not  withont  the  climatic  area  of  Indian  com  cultivation ;  that  i< 
833  to  l!,fi(K)  daily  tations  to  a  single  acre,  of  foo«t  suitalile  to  kwpi 
bogs,  and  poultry  fed  almost  wholly,  and  hortsesfed  in  part,  mpiodi 
healthy  condition  the  year  through,  • 

If  this  be  4u,  this  foroe  works  intensely  tn  the  direction 
Quder  high  cultivation,  without  implying  very  hanl  or 
labor.     From' such  conditions  the  lullowiug  changes  must  eo*oc: 
gregatious  of  small  farms  around  very  numerons  oeatral  tewiH;  ' 
toration  of  a  numerous,  iudejiendent,  and  intelligent  class  of 
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I  New  England  and  elsewhere  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
•tea,  in  sections  where  agriculture  has  been  somewhat  de- 
f  distant  competition;  and  a  return  to  forms  of  society  like 
I  on  which  our  very  liberties  were  founded,  but  under  much 
OS  conditions. 

road  at  first  tended  to  segregation,  or  to  a  ver>*  wide  difBu- 
pnlation  in  the  farming  districts,  but  to  concentration  in  the 
Bring  States. 

k>U8  new  forces  tend  now  to  aggregation,  not  concentration! 
best  conditions  of  life,  around  common  centers  in  res{)eot  to 
b;  while  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and,  in  yet  greater 
Spid  transit  and  the  tran^mist^iou  of  power  by  steam  or  by 
'Over  long  distances,  must  surely  tend  to  diffuse  the  popula- 
tes, now  dwelling  and  working  under  very  bad  conditions, 
^  wider  area  than  has  heretofore  been  consistent  with  the 
lie  occupations  now  conducted  in  cities;  that  is,  to  aggrega- 
rthan  concentration. 

i  hardly  be  consistent  with  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
i  picture  the  city  of  the  future,  when  it  shall  have  been  re- 

!l  under  the  l>eneficeut  influence  of  these  new  forces, 
ell  be  alleged  by  the  managers  of  the  railway  service  of  the 
lit  an  injustice  is  done  to  them  in  limiting  the  comparison  of 
barged  to  a  gold  standanl,  inasmuch  as  the  transactions  of 
f  have  been  conducted  upon  a  currency  basis,  and  the  ko- 
irful  moneys  has  consisted  of  United  States  notes  during  the 

Sunder  consideration,  from  January  1,  1806,  to  January  i, 
e  difference  between  these  notes  and  gold  coin  was  removed. 
k  true  that  all  transactions  except  the  payihent  of  inten*8t 
pc  debt  and  the  collection  of  duties  have  bi*en  in  currency, 
b  measure  of  the  saving  brought  about  by  the  railway  serv- 
{be  stated  in  dollars  of  lawful  money. 

I^e  rate  charged  upon  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 

id  from  1800  to  1800,  inclusive,  was  2.7u58  cents  i)er  ton  {>er 

1870  to  1879,  inclusive,  1.2164  cents  i)er  ton  i^^r  mile;  dil!'«T- 

^ents.    At  this  rate  of  difference  the  saving  on  14,353,521,585 

I  one  mile  was  $213,781,350. 

feen  stated,  this  line  has  performed  one- twentieth  part  of  the 
JHce  of  the  Uniteil  States  during  this  period.  If  we  multi- 
big  on  this  line  by  20  the  quotient  is  94,275,627,000,  a  sum 
Iqual  to  the  money  cost  of  the  civil  war  to  the  people  of  the 

hot  probable  that  the  rate  of  reduction  on  all  lines  has  been 
It  on  the  New  York  Central.  The  reduction  that  can  be 
^ever,  and  will  be  provable,  when  "Poor's  ManuaP  of  1881 
toilly  three-fourths  of  this  sum— that  is  to  say,  $3,206,720,250, 
Ige  of  $320,000,000  a  year  for  ten  years,  from  1870  to  1879, 

I 

^ne  of  the  United  States  from  all  sources  during  the  same 

leveraged  $317,000,000  a  year. 

\  that  the  railway  managers  may  therefore  present  and  sub- 

pDve  is,  that  they  have  made  such  a  reduction  in  their  charge 

Inerchandise  during  the  past  ten  years  as  to  have  equaled 

led  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  during  the  same 

he  payment  of  national  expenses  as  well  as  for  the  reduction 

ial  debt. 

pne  other  aspect  in  which  the  saving  that  has  been  com- 

boost  of  moving  merchandise  by  railroad  can  be  presented. 
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It  is  pcrhapN  suiierflnong,  bat  ,yet  meels  a  comment  that  has  oftes  bm 
made,  especially  in  England,  namely,  that  wo  wciv  converting  ta 
quick  capital  iuto  fixed  investments  in  this  conntr>'  with  too  gnat » 
pidiiy,  especially  in  the  coustructiou  of  railrouds. 

The  panic  of  1ST3  bus  been,  without  i^ufficicut  rvaiutn,  attribatnl  it 
this  canse ;  and  some  pi-edictlouii  of  other  difficulttei^  of  like  kiod  b*n 
been  made  affecting  the  present  time. 

We  may,  therefore,  present  the  case  in  the  followiufr  niMauer:  "Dim 
vi\\  probably  be  constructed  within  the  limits  of  the  Cniled  Suii4,b 
the  year  1881,8,000,  perhaps  10,000  miles  of  new  railroad.  TlHirivr«|ji 
cost  aiav  be  computed  at  $2i>,000  per  mile.  The  total  exi>oiKliIaK  m^ 
therefore  reach  *250,000,000. 

It  has  been  said  previously  that  railroatl  begets  railroad;  and  n, 
may  now  make  the  following  almost  incredible  stutera«it:  CompM' 
the  rates  again  in  gold  coin  tor  both  periods,  we  find  that  the  ratal 
in  the  ch.irge  for  moving  merchandise  iu  the  year  1879,  as  cnm)Ni>d 
the  years  186(i  to  1860  inclusive,  on  the  New  York  C'cnrral  antl  Bnl 
Biver  Railroad,  amounted  to  ^26,650,000  for  the  work  done  bj- 1 
Biu°;le  line  in  that  single  year.  1879. 

As  hus  been  stated,  this  road  i>erformed  one-twentieth  part  el 
railroad  sernce  of  the  United  States  in  the  year,  1879, 
-  tf  we  therefore  multiply  the  sum  suved  by  20,  we  reach  an  afgnfti 

of  *53:j,ooo,ooo. 

Let  ns  admit,  iu  order  to  cover  coutiiigencie»i,  that  the  ndnctintt 
other  lines  has  been  only  one-half  that  on  the  line  OAiD«d,«fci(ill 
yielding  altogether  too  much  for  The  Hake  of  a  safe  compotaliea,  ul 
we  reach  a  saying  iu  the  year  1879  of  fi2fid,500,00(t ;  In  other  vonkt 
Bom  snffieient  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  oonstmctiOQ  of  IfiSB^  *>t 
a  large  sarploB  orer. 

Assuming  that  the  saving  in  1880  was  snbetantially   tbi> 
ratio  to  the  price  of  i;ommodities  aa  in  1879,  and  it  appeora  tliaitte 
sum  saved  on  last  year's  work,  namely,  1880,  will  suffice  to  txriM  "^ 
10,000  miles  now  under  conatrnction  in  1881. 

It  would  therefore  follow  that  the  conversion  of  qoick  et|iitil I 
fixed  railroad  investments  will  not  he  likely  to  create  a  cMSBca 
crisis  at  present,  except  so  far  as  its  expenditure  in  anprofltaU^  b 
or  on  a  merely  si>ecn]ative  basis,  may  create  ilistrust  even  in  nafM 
other  lines  that  are  needed.  The  saving  compassed  by  exlaliacl 
as  compared  to  the  period  1866  and  1869  is  sufficient  to  eorer  ttel 
of  the  apparently  excessive  construction  of  the  present  time.  In  I 
connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  construction  of  dw  B 
works  a  yet  greater  saving,  becauae  it  snbstitntea  the  service  at 
rail  for  the  service  of  the  waKon. 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  saving  compa^ised  b.\  this  W 
change  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  Central  and  Vnion  Vaaic 
road.    The  saving  in  the  cost  of  moving  supplies  for  the  Gove— 
of  the  United  StaU.'8  aa  conipured  to  the  rates  that  were  pawl  Iu 
trains  before  their  completiou,  long  siuce  exceeded  the  entiiv  < 
of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  that  were  lent  to  these  two  cerp 
tions  to  aid  in  their  construction. 

In  fact,  from  whatever  point  and  iu  whatever  aspect  thcsefirt 
the  railway  is  considered,  it  becomes  evident  that  it  has  been  Ar  ■" 
flutor  in  enabling  the  people  of  this  countiy  to  overootoe  the  ' 
the  civil  war,  ill  eimbling  the  Government  to  resume  epcde 
and  in  establishing  prosperity  on  a  solid  basis. 

BDWABD 
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APPENDIX  B. 
the  Joarxud  of  the  Amerioan  Agrionltaral  Aasociation,  I^oe.  3  and  4, 1861.] 

JTANDARD  OF  ADEQUATE  RAILWAY  SERVICE. 

By  Edward  Atkinson. 

I  the  Ma8sachii6ett8  Central  l^ilroa4l  ih  completed,  of  which  a 
is  uow  open,  the  Com inon wealth  of  Massachusetts  will  possess 
les  of  railway  in  ratio  to  its  area  than  any  other  State  or  ooirn* 
le  world. 

ompletiou  of  this  line  in  the  year  1881  will  make  our  railway 
more  than  1,950  miles  in  a  territory  of  7,800  square  miles,  or 
mr  mile  to  each  FOUB  square  miles  of  territory, 
may  assume  that  this  is  a  fairly  adequate  service  to  meet  our 
need,  we  may  establish  it  as  a  standard,  or  100  [)er  cent  For 
K>se  of  comparisQU  by  the  graphical  metnod  previously  adopted 
rticle  on  **The  Railroad  and  the  Farmer"  (to  which  this  is  an 
x),  we  will  define  the  standard  of  100  per  cent  by  this  formula: 

MASSACHUSETTS  RAILROADS  IN  1881 — COMPLETE. 
1  MILB  OF  RAILWAY  TO  4  MILKS  OP  ABKA,  100  PXE  CKNT. 

dllowing  table  shows  the  ratio  of  the  railway  service  of  the 

States  and  Europe  to  this  standard  of  adequate  service,  the 

railway  in  operation  being  taken  from  *^  Poor's  Railroad  Mao- 

81,"  with  some  slight  variations  as  to  European  States,  derived 

[artin's  Year  Book  of  1881." 

lid  be  interesting  to  compare  the  miles  of  railroad  with  the  pop- 

»f  these  several  8tates«  but  the  table  would  need  to  be  changed 

mth,  as  in  our  Western  States  and  Territories  the  railnmd  leads 

:es  the  way  for  the  incoming  population,  while  in  Europe  the 

is  the  reverse. 

oor^s  Manual"  the  miles  of  railway  stated  to  be  in  operation  in 

the  end  of  1880  numbered  3,293.  The  Oalveston  News  com- 
(80  in  oi)eration  September  1, 1881.  The  number  of  miles  char- 
ce  September  1, 1880,  many  of  which  are  in  progress,  comprise 
»n  5,000  additional  miles.  It  thus  appears  that  the  railway 
)f  Texas  is  extendingmore  rapidly  than  the  population  increases, 

continue  to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come.  The  same  role  holda 
[>ect  to  all  our  principal  Territories.    The  railway  [ireoedes  pop- 

fives  value  to  land,  and  creates  its  own  traflSc  It  may  be  ob- 
so,  that  the  pioneer  crops  upon  the  land  thus  opened  are  bulky, 
ire  railroads  in  order  to  be  moved.  They  consist  of  grain  ana 
ores  and  timber,  or  of  wool  and  hides.  The  occupations  of  the 
lers  are  therefore  of  a  kind  that  give  a  large  quantity  of  traiBo 
dl  number  of  persons.  Hence  the  measure  of  miles  of  railroad 
Ition  might  be  a  more  fallacious  standard  than  the  oomparisoQ 
re  areas.  But  neither  standard  can  be  taken  as  an  absolute 
^e  only  purpose  of  the  present  computation  is  to  present  some 
iting  facts,  and  to  make  a  rough-and-ready  estimate  of  what 
railway  sei  vice  we  may  need  in  the  immediate  fVitore,  and 
bow  ea"'y  we  may  meet  this  need  as  it  comes,  be  it  greater 
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fecdy  apparent  that  the  extension  of  tlie  railway  aervioe 
fair  iiii<l  ju!tt  iiioiiMiirc  of  the  iutelli^uce  of  the  people.  an< 
dom  frnii)  Ibe  bunlen  of  statidiug  armies  or  from  the  cai 

It  will  l>e  Hit  iiitereHtiug  titiidy  to  reeonstrnut  tbix  tabl 
then  to  mark  the  pro}!i'<'»i  of  the  Southern  States ;  thee 
nred  the  tirnt  decude  of  geiicinc  progreaa  on  which  th« 
joBt  now  entering,  and  it  will  be  seen  in  what  degree  lib 
enalilfil  the  old  Klave  States  of  the  Soatb  to  overtake 
sisters  in  tlic  West. 

Is  1 1jf  ri<  itiit  ;t  leNftoii  in  these  facts  that  among  Europea 
land  ^iiid  Wides,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Scotland,  tl 
wliirli  enjoy  the  greatCKt  freedom  or  the  most  adeqnate  ; 
Kttinii  also  iKissesa  the  most  adeqnate  railway  service  f 
under  English  rule,  exeee<l8  France.  Germany  is  far  i 
Austria,  Ital.v,  Spain,  and  Russia.  All  the  great  states  of 
havti  wasted  their  substance  in  sustaining  standing  ariui 
have  bailt  up  baniera  to  trade  in  the  shape  of  hostile  to, 
below  our  own  Slates  of  the  free  North. 

Mark  onc<!  more  that  among  our  own  States,  in  jUMt  t 
which  they  have  wa»t«d  their  substance  in  slaves,  have 
privi-d  of  railroads.  The  border  States  suffered  the  lea 
e<iii:il  proiH>rtion  to  thu  darkness  of  the  pall  of  t^lavery 
privation  of  railroads  in  the  cotton  States. 

The  free  young  State  of  Iowa  is  far  in  advance  of  ber  i 
soiii'i.  The  Germans,  who  constitute  so  lai^  an  elemen 
lutiiiii  of  Iowa,  have  already  provided  tbemselreH  with  b 
couiiiiunfvation  than  the  fatherland  ei^oyK.  TheScaudin; 
con»in  and  Minuettota  have  more  than  double  the  railway 
confutes  whence  they  came;  but  Virginia,  crippled  b; 
withstanding  its  vast  reitourccs,  lags  far  behind,  aiid  o 
company  with  Austria  and  Italy.  Kansas,  hardly  yet  < 
even  wiui  Georgia,  the  most  progressive  of  the  cotton  Stab 
younger  yut,  already  leads  Mississippi,  while  Texas,  alaa 
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lections  of  the  Middle  States  and  of  many  of  the  Soathern 
I  the  agricultural  poteutialities  of  the  West,  it  muMt  sorely 
kt  very  many,  if  not  all,  the  present  States  of  the  Union  will 
demand  railroads  equal  to  Massachusetts,  and  that  their  con- 
rill  be  |)rofitable.  The  following  table  will  therefore  give 
of  the  immediate  future  of  railway  construction  if  the  States 
r  be  assumed  to  have  the  need  of  railways  in  the  proportions 
the  )>re8ent  service  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  being  the 

iishing  these  ratios  m  this  rough-and-ready  way,  considera- 
)en  given  to  the  general  configuration  of  the  several  States 
tries,  to  the  probability  i)f  diversity  of  occupation,  to  climate, 
e  mea8ure  to  relative  fertility.  Of  course  the  divisions  are 
il,  and  can  only  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  future  oon- 

I  seen  that  about  117,500  miles  of  new  railroads  may  be  re- 
ieb,  at  the  rate  of  construction  of  the  year  1881,  will  occupy 
leen  years.  It  would,  however,  be  safer  to  consider  twenty 
16  ]>eriod  which  will  be  needed  for  this  construction,  as  we 
B  at  least  one  commercial  crisis  and  a  railway  panic  in  the 
i  years,  by  which  our  progress  may  for  a  time  be  a  little 

m  an<l  Territories  are  divided  into  five  classes.  Glass  I  is 
I  need  very  soon  a  railway  service  equal  to  that  of  Massa- 
0ke  present  time,  to  wit,  1  mile  to  4  square  miles ;  Class  II, 
pinch,  or  1  to  8;  Class  III,  one-quarter  as  much,  or  I  to  16; 
eighth  as  much,  or  1  to  32 ;  Class  V,  the  present  Terri- 
:teenth,  or  1  mile  of  railway  to  each  64  miles  of  territory. 

[MMMohuetU,  in  1881,  t960  mOetBlOO  pw  Mut] 
Clam  I-^NS  MILK  TO  VOUB  SqUARX  MILIS. 


MllMlB 


Juraarjl, 
1881. 


tl8 

864 

•.018 

1,7U 

•.la 

tm 

1,011 

8,818 

4.464 

7.868 

8.888 

88^878 

I    TMiL 
1800. 


118 

888 

8.781 

878 

8. 887 


1.788 
4,078 
8.888 
8.888 

8.888 


84^288 


1.187 
11,780 

8.000 
11, 


^781 
8.881 
N.48S 

18.858 
18.761 


76^811 


Clam  IL-OXX  lOLV  TO  KQHT  SqUAXK  MILSS. 


»••• 


1,018 
8U 
8.881 
8.180 
4.011 
1. 


1.4» 
8.888 

1.888 

81.081 


146 

888 
8.188 
8.610 
4. 158 
8.887 
8.181 
8.881 
4.715 
8.118 

17.188 


1.180 
1.277 


6^740 
R.108 
4.798 
1875 
4.860 
7.890 
4.710 
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olu»  nL— a  HiLB  TO  le  sgvABz  uilks. 


.[^ 


Club  17^1  HILB  TO  II  SQUASS  imas. 


IMon^o 

Oa^isik 


WjomlDg 

g^lngU— 


ABsnuiiug  these  railways  to  be  completed,  either  in  tbe  State*  H 
wbich  tbe  new  mileage  Las  been  assi^ed  or  in  some  others,  tbe  ft 
portion  of  tbe  total  mileap:e  (209,000)  to  the  area  of  the  United  Soai 
(omitting  Alaska)  will  then  be  only  one  mile  to  abont  fifteen  sqmi 
miles.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  (omitting  Alaska)  wooM  tkfl 
be  about  one-quarttr  as  well  served  as  Massachasetts  DOW  is. 

Assuming  that  these  roads  will  cost,  cpon  the  average,  at  tb«  bt 
ginning,  $35,000  per  mile,  the  expenditure  will  amonnt  tot4,112,50IMII 
or  about  8275,000,(100  a  year  for  fifteen  years — a  som  which  can  be  lai 
ily  spareil,  as  will  appear  if  we  compare  it  with  tbe  anonal  saving  tto 
has  been  made  by  tbe  existing  railway  service  in  the  laat  ten  yean.  I 
may  also  Iw  remarked  that  the  cost  of  oor  civil  war,  measnred  in  men*? 
was  jnst  this  sum  of  «4.100,00U,U00. 

One  point  may  well  be  considered  in  this  connection.  It  wonld  h  i 
very  false  economy  if  these  new  lines  were  not  laid  with  steel  raiK* 
which  tbe  present  duty  is  $28  per  ton,  over  100  per  oent.  It  mij  h 
safely  assumed  that  if  iron  ores  are  made  free,  and  the  daty  on  iMl 
rails  reduced  one-half,  the  protection  then  afibrded  would  be  eiuMK 
but  the  saving  on  the  cost  of  these  projected  lines  would  be,  at  100 IM 
per  mile,  $1,400,  or  on  117,500  miles  $  164,500,000. 
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8  eetimate  of  117,500  miles  of  railroad  to  be  constructed  in  fifteen 

mty  years  may  be  somewhat  startling,  and  it  may  be  alleged  that 

^ital  cannot  be  found  for  it;  it  will  tnerefore  be  well  to  analyze 

i  to  reduce  it  to  terms  of  labor  or  day's  work. 

ur  estimate  of  the  prime  cost  of  an  average  mile  of  niugle-track 

id,  equipped  in  such  manner  as  to  begin  to  develop  the  country 

fh  which  it  runs,  8o  that  it  will  further  develop  itself  out  of  its 

amings,  may  be  set  at  $35,000  per  mile.    This  is  sometimes  con- 

d  too  low,  but  it  is  intended  to  include  only  a  fair  cost,  without 

Ung  contractors'  profits  or  other  charges.    It  may  be  assumed 

his  amount  is  the  measure  of  good  work  actually  performed. 

this  rate  the  amount  of  capital  expended  will  be  $275,000,000  a 

or  fifteen  years,  at  an  average  of  7,800  miles  a  year.    In  the  orig- 

rticle  on  the  Bisiilroad  and  the  Farmer,  the  proof  of  the  saving 

service  of  existing  railways  of  a  greater  sum  than  this,  as  com- 

to  the  charges  of  only  fourteen  years  since,  has  already  l)een  sub- 

I,  and  there  is  yet  a  larf2:e  measure  of  saving  now  being  compassed, 

%\\y  in  the  construction  and  consolidation  of  Southern  lines. 

a  better  proof  of  our  ability  to  meet  this  expenditure  may  con- 

I  a  yet  closer  analysis.    Assuming  $350,000  as  the  cost  of  100 

rf  railroad,  let  us  see  what  labor  this  sum  measures.    The  force 

^  consists  of  the  oflScers  of  the  corporation,  the  engineers,  sur- 

.  and  their  assistants,  the  managers  of  mines  of  coal  and  iron« 

mg-mills,  and  of  machine-shops  for  engine  and  car  construction, 

irhom  earn  from  $2  to  $20  per  day. 

next  class  consists  of  the  skilled  miners,  iron-workers,  rolling- 
en,  machinists,  car-builders  and  other  first-class  mechanics,  tul 
mi  earn  from  $2.50  to  $6  per  day. 

we  have  the  tracklayers,  navvies,  lumbermen,  and  all  the  com- 
borers  who  work  in  the  mines,  shops,  or  in  the  construction  of 
ij  all  of  whom  earn  from  $1  to  $3  per  day.  The  last  is  of  course 
Bt  numerous  class. 

impossible  for  the  writer  to  determine  the  proportiou  of  these 
classes,  but  if  we  assume  an  average  of  $2  per  day  for  the  whole 
re  have  probably  set  the  rate  too  low.  At  this  rate,  however, 
;ed  for  312  working  days,  each  100  miles  of  railroad  will  repre- 
e  labor  of  5,600  men.  The  labor  of  constructing  7,800  miles  a 
U  require  a  Ibrce  of  436,800  men. 

wmue  EUROPK  prkparbs  fob  wab  wb  pbbpabb  fob  wobk. 

B  United  States  sustained  a  standing  army  equal,  in  proportion 
present  population^  to  those  of  Europe,  omitting  Russia,  our 
i  active  service,  taking  no  consideration  of  reserves,  would  nun- 
r  500,000  men. 

r  army  were  equal  to  those  of  France  and  Germany,  now  acto- 
tamp  and  barrack,  it  would  consist  of  600,000  men  on  the  peace 
while  our  reserves  would  consist  of  twice  that  number, 
any  and  Italy  are  struggling  with  widespread  poverty,  and  noth- 
the  sordid  economy  of  the  French,  coupled  with  long  and  ardu- 
irs  of  unremitting  labor,  especially  for  women,  saves  France. 
f  well  ponder  uiK>n  the  trials  which  Europe  must  endure,  and 
what  may  be  the  influence  of  this  country  when  the  next  census 
if  and  when  our  stalwart  army  of  peace  shall  have  increased 
way  mileage  from  100,000  to  nearly  200,000  miles.  Well  may 
ih  with  the  utmost  jealousy  every  measure  which  can  in  any 
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degree  oDstract  the  progress  of  this  prime  factor  in  oar  benefittot 
power  as  a  luition. 

Kveii  after  the  117,000  miles  of  new  railways  have  been  constructed 
to  meet  the  requirenieuts  ])resented  in  this  paper,  there  will  remain  in 
niiinerable  cross-roads  and  branches  and  tramways  to  be  built,  e«;>e- 
cially  in  the  prairie  States,  where  material  for  ^ood  hi^bwiiy>  is  wantii;. 
If  anj'  additional  reasons  were  needed  to  prevent  the  adoption  t^t'iot^ 
dlesoine  and  obstructive  statutes,  the  writer  hopes  tbey  may  Iv  f.-aipj 
in  tliese  considerations. 

This  computation  of  the  future  need  of  other  States  for  railway  jj^it 
ice  may  be  cousidered  extravagant.    It  may  be  hebl  that  very  fi-v.  if 
any,  other  States  will  be  so  densely  populated  within  the  prt*.sent  centary 
as  Massachusetts  is  now,  and  it  may  also  be  held  that  a  State  rwjuirw 
railway  service  in  ratio  to  its  manufacturin'j:  ami  niochaiiical  emi-N-j" 
ments,  in  which  pursuits  it  may  be  said  that  othrr  States  may  Lot  f.: j 
very  lonjr  period  emulate  Massachusetts.     Each  person  who  scaus  iht 
t^ble  will  take  some  exception  to  it,  allegin*^  that  in  this  or  that  Starr 
or  Territory  the  computation  is  fallacious;  or  it  may  be  said  that  .Stjtrt 
upon  the  seaboard,  where  through  lines  concentnue,  need  nuue  iiiili>  J 
ratio  to  their  area.    All  this  may  be  admitted,  but  as  the  cost  oi  ^yi- 
structing  railroads  may  yet  be  very  much  diminisheil,  and  thero.:»if 
operating  in  greater  nieasure,  will  not  the  deniaud  inen»ase?    WL*: 
considerable  town  or  section  will  be  content  to  remain  witlini;:  a  r^.". 
road  connection  even  if  its  brjinch  will  only  pay  the  eojst  of  oj«-MT:5r 
it?    When  all  the  qualiticaticfns  have  been  taken  into  consiiivrd:;**:;. 
will  not  the  construction  of  the  next  sixteen  far  exceed  the  work  uf  lirf 
past  sixteen  years,  in  which  we  passeil  through  the  lonjr  ]»eriod  e:^i^ 
pression  cause<l  by  our  pa])er  currency! 

The  case  may  also  be  ])resented  in  another  aspect:  The  excess? of  :L* 
revenue  of  the  United  States,  over  and  above  onlinary  exiien^t-^  ai'i 
interest,  is  now  about  J?ir)0,00()jK)0  a  year.     The  m-xr  r<in.rrt.>*  • 
thneUn'c,  ninovi'  tlie  hunh'U  of  §100,000,000  of   natiMiui!  r  ixi*    .    < 
ye:ir,  and  yet  leave  sk:  pins  en(m;;li  to  j>ay  the  whole  dt-bt  nt  t1:'  ;  .' 
bt'lore  \\w  cenrnry  eniN. 

The  *<inn  whicli  w<*  may  therel'ore  remove  from  t»ur  taxrs   :•>  ■  :• 
is  about  e<pial  to  flu*  cost  <>t'sustainin;r  the  standinLr  ;!rTn\  «••  I  ■    :■■ 
(iermaiiy,  ami   is  iimn*  than  one-third    the  cMnnputeil    ;<:.iiii.i! 
<l«>ul-!;iii:  <»iii'  i;i:I\v;iv  .M'lviee  in  liltren  veais.     It    m:iv  wi;;   S-    ..-. 
wln-Un-r  tl:c  TiJiion^oT  I-jirope,  Imnleni'd  with  .^tandini:  aiv  ■•-...•■    . 
tlh*  1m'>;  vt'.iis  <»t'  their  livrs  in  idh-nos  at  tin*  tM>st  to  i-.irli  -'"j  i'  '.■  • 
tln-ir  popiihif  iini  in  t;!\r^  ni*  mure  tlian  the  mum  whirli  ^Vl•  i,j:l.  '  ■•  '. 
]»y  (rih-  >i!nj>l('  avA  (if  l(';LM>]ation,  can  rxprrr  tn  n-tain  tin-  i'»i.::    '.    "  '  ■ 
;:r«'ai  conniU'ici' of"  ihr  uurld  against  our  etMi;prtiti'»n. 

If  til"  ('(H;i:r«'>s  which  Tnr<*ts  in  I)i*<M»iiher  shmihl  d.Mi-  !«♦  i-:   .•  *   .    . 
tn  this  rthcl  :   "On  and  aft«*r  June  oO,  1>>SL\  all  laxi-s  inipi"*i  d     ; 
jKM.plr  of  till'  rnilcd  States,  either  under  thi*  internal  iivri  .!•      . 
nuclrr  tIm'  Iiwsfor  tin*  <'o]lretion  of  duiirs  upou  iiupuir^.  --]•.:■.]' 
jert   ti)  a  di<rt»unt  of-  lt>  p«-r  erut.;  after  .lun«*  .W),  l.-N^v.i.  i,,  .i:i  --i  . 
disi'ount  of  10  prr  crut.,  and  alli'r  .lune  .in.  issi,  (,,   ;»!»  aiiii:: 
count  of  10  prr  rent.."  the  rcvcMiue  eould  well  br  .sp.ired. 

Thc>c  >ui'fes>ive disrnunts  on  the  present  schednloot  t.iN.i:.- • 
wi)rk  a  rrli«f  to  the  amount  of  over  $100,Oho,000  a  \e,ii  .ifi-r  •    •  "    " 
<liseouut  ol'  U)  |»ei feni.  had   taken  etVeel.     In  tlie  rneah  r:me.  :l:    ■' 
]>ose<l  etjuimission  for  the  revision  of  the  whole  syNtc-ui  im    i  .i'-*i:.i'    iA 
atit>n  wiaihl  Im*  doiuu'  its  work.     Tiiis  mode,  however  nnNrit-iir;i.i .  '*     •• 
yet  avoid  all  contention,  and  wouiii  be  imjKirtial  nnd  e«)Uit.iii':e. 
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proportion  of  t  i      i  ex 

three  years — ^  i  o      m— 

n  more  than  ei        u>  i  tj  ti      ui  \  n     t       i 

if  Europe,  and  woold  also  be  y  equtu  vu  tae  i  r 

•tract  over  3,000  miles  of  r      ray  in  y  <     -      l 

ff  of  miles  reqnired  to  doable      r     il?  *viioo  id      i«eii : 

may,  i)erhap8,  jadge  a  little  l     uv  the         .  e  i 

the  year  1865,  the  year  in  wh       ire      reri    ovedu 
t  war,  we  added,  ap  to  the  e  vs      i    uOO  miles  $       Ibox      i 

nrely  add  7,400  miles  more,  i  ,(       niles  in  sixusi     ! 

6  mUes  i>er  year.    Is  it  too  id        lv  \  that  i 

ears  we  ehall  need  50  per  04  )  eaca  y      - 

This  would  practically  amouut  ui  aoubling  ii 

Btially  at  this  date,  October  1, 1881,  to  wit,  10u,uOu      leo  uy       i- 
leto  100,000  miles  in  sixteen  years.    The  previ       oi 
9  on  117,500  miles. 

1(6,000  per  mile,  the  capital  needed  would  be  $3,500,000,000.    At 
day,  the  force  employed  would  be  350,000  in  number. 
Mdd  therefore  appear  by  this  very  safe  computation  that  two- 
the  proportionate  standing  army  which  we  should  need,  if  we 
id  for  war  after  the  manner  of  European  nations,  will  suffice  for 

rk. 

Is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  influence  of  this  nation  upon  the 

m  of  Europe.    This  subject  haf  been  treated  in  a  most  able 

'  by  Professor  Von  Hoist;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  long 

ibe  sixteen  years  have  elapsed  in  which  this  work  may  be  done, 

bnal  debt  will  have  been  fully  paid,  even  if  a  large  measure  of 

^  should  at  once  be  made  on  our  present  heavy  taxes,  and  it 

tti  be  possible  to  have  some  faint  conception  of  the  influence  of 

Btry  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 

)  we  have  thus  set  up  the  State  of  Massachusetts  as  the  standard 

te  fairly  served,  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  cite  her  course  in 

legishition  as  an  example  to  be  followed. 

rue  that  she  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  general  railway  act  for 

years,  and  that  through  her  board  of  railroad  commissioners 

secured  publicity  of  accounts  on  a  uniform  system,  and  also 

ler  methods  of  making  public  all  allegetl  abuses  as  to  have  sub- 

Sr  suppressed  the  public  agitation  for  meddlesome  statutes  for 
ation  of  the  service  by  law.    But  in  other  ways  her  course  has, 
I  been  an  example  of  all  that  might  be  well  avoided. 
^  by  the  success  in  granting  State  aid  to  the  Western  Railroad, 
ftrt  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  .by  stock  subscriptions, 
be  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  by  bond  subscriptions,  she 
I  betrayed  into  State  undertakings  fruitful  in  corruption  and  of 
)•    The  two  measures  of  aid  above  named  were  granted  before 
)nts  in  railroads  hnd  become  general,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
QT  hastened  the  connection  of  Massachusetts  with  the  West 
ye^irs;  and  had  the  State  then  given  its' full  power  and  influ- 
the  development  and  adequate  use  of  its  one  great  line  to  the 
le  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  it  might  have  secured  the  fhH 
the  great  commerce  which  it  has  since  sought,  with  compara- 
tie  snccess,  at  the  cost  of  a  State  debt  of  about  $20,000,000. 
%  fir^t  removed  all  inducement  for  the  development  of  the  traffic 
DSton  and  Albany  Railroad  by  a  provision  that  if  its  managers 
ire  to  work  it  effectively,  and  should  thereby  earn  more  Uian 
nt.,  the  property  of  the  corporation  should  be  taken  firom  it  at 
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a  valuation,  tbe  State  next  proceeded  to  try  to  establish  two  oompetiig 
lines — one  by  tlie  constmction  of  the  Hooeac  Tunnel,  tbroneh  whick  • 
Bninll  tfafflc  is  now  in  operation,  the  avails  of  whieb  are  iiumfflcieDt  b 
lieep  the  tunuel  in  repair ;  the  other  by  loans  to  what  was  Vnown  u  ikt 
Hartford  and  Erie  Bailroad,  whose  history  was  one  of  contioooiu  bad 
and  corraptiou,  until,  by  foreclosure,  it  uame  into  the  pussessioD  atthi 
New  York  aud  New  England  Bailroad  corporation,  by  wbom  it  is  beil( 
completed. 

The  resnlt  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  traffic  of  the  BoatOD  and  Albw 
Railroad  has  been  to  make  that  road  the  single  eziimple  amoof  •■ 
those  which  form  a  part  of  the  through  lines  to  the  West,  wbooe  traflt 
has  remained  almost  stationary  for  several  years,  while  its  net  rettfpti 
from  freight  absolutely  diminished. 

The  tons  moved  on  this  line  were — 

In  1869 l,a\t» 

iniBTa  , s;eeiai 

In  1979 %».« 

The  charge  per  ton  per  mile  waa  reduced,  between  1869  and  lO, 
more  than  50  per  uent.,  bnt  the  earnings  alftu  decreased  7  per  oenL, 
being  in  thatreapiMit  singular  as  compared  to  other  seetions  of  the  pntf 
through  lines. 

The  State  has  suffered,  both  in  its  traffic  and  in  it«  taxes,  from  Uc 
lack  of  development  aud  effici^cy  in  this  line,  which  migbi.  iterbip^ 
have  made  a  gain  in  its  trafflolqual  to  that  of  the  New  York  Cectnl, 
with  which  it  oounects,  if  it  had  been  consobdated  witli  it. 

The  result  of  the  State  attempt  to  force  the  construction  of  competiaf 
lines  by  State  interference  and  aid  has  therefore  been  that  the  aaool 
of  the  annual  tax  whioh  the  people  of  tbe  State  now  pay  upon  tbe  Ml 
inonrred  would  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  moving  all  the  floor  aat  • 
considerable  part  of  the  wheat  consumed  by  the  whole  population  of  tk 
State  in  each  year  from  Chicago  to  Boslun,  a  distance  of  l.tM"!  a^ia^■ 
while  at  the  same  time  it  has  crippled  it«  piiucipal  line,  in  which  it  hti 
a  large  stock  interest,  and  which  might  have  been  made  adequate  lodt 
five  times  its  present  traffic  by  an  expenditure  of  half  the  ctwt  of  tW 
Hoosac  Tunnel. 

In  view  of  tbe  fact  that  the  principal  argument  used  by  those  vba 
enticed  the  State  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  aadlki 
Hartford  and  Erie  Bailroad  was  in  order  that  the  people  of  Ma«at^ 
setts  might  have  cheap  bread,  it  is  a  singular  commentary  that  tlw  f* 
salt  bas  thus  far  been  to  remove  the  wheat  8elda  of  the  W^t  UP 
miles  further  away,  inasmuch  as  the  tax  now  required  to  pay  tbe  iUR- 
est  only  on  the  Uoosac  Tunnel  debt  amounts  to  the  cost  of  movinc «« 
barrel  of  dour  for  every  man,  woman,  aud  child  in  tbe  State  man  itai 
1,000  mtles. 

While  we  in  Massachusetts  have  thus  blundered  ou  onr  way  tat  ftCj 
years,  until  we  have  secured,  in  sjiite  of  our  blunders,  a  fairly  adeqaau 
railway  Hervice,  there  are  yet  many  cross  roads  needed;  and  even  if* 
sister  States  do  their  utmost  to  reach  our  standard,  it  may  yet  baffo 
thai  even  at  the  end  of  the  next  sixteen  years  our  old  Commonvniik 
will  still  maintain  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  class. 

Had  the  constant  occupation  of  a  busy  life  jkermilte^l,  tbe  wnur 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  condensed  tbe  original  article  on  tk 
Bailroad  and  the  Farmer,  which  was  prepared  for  the  flrst  number  d 
thisjonrual,  prior  to  its  republication  in  the  second  uumber. 

He  bad  also  hoped  that  the  large  circulation  which  the  first  nuDta 
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led,  and  the  wide  attention  with  which  this  article  has  been  hon- 
might  have  called  forth  a  reply  from  the  advocates  of  State  or 
lal  regnlafion  of  the  railway  service,  which  woald  have  served  to 
^ntion  to  any  errors  into  which  he  may  have  fallen;  bat  the  re- 
80  far  as  he  has  seen  them  (including  the  article  in  this  nnmbw 
)  president  of  what  is  callea  the  Anti-Monopoly  League),  have 
»f  so  indefinite  a  character  that,  while  at  the  first  resSUng  th^ 
d  to  be  of  some  importance,  on  a  careful  consideration  no  sub- 
)  ooold  be  found  in  them  to  which  a  rejoinder  can  be  made. 

EDWARD  ATKINSON. 
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littUnst  nf  CommillM  fa — 

October  17 

Ociober  18 

October  19 

October  30 

OctolwrSS 

ODlobor-23 

Elemeutu^  eTeninE  aoboola  id  .... 

Eveains  bicb  Achool  Id 

Bonma,  Stephen  S'. 

Testimony  of  {Slark  Cotton  MilU) .. 

Analj-sw  of  LOBt  of 

Bureau  of  Labor  BtatlsUca. 

KbCulilinLioent  of 

Bnieaiia  of  I>aboT  Statiattoa. 

SiHtMin  wiilohpslfthlwliw! 

Capital  and  Laboi. 

R^latjviMiljareH  iu  joint  iirodoot 18,31,66,171,300.3! 

Carltoii,  AlhirlJ. 

T^-«tiiiii.ny  or UHt 

Carpet  Macnfkotore. 

Auierti;iiti  wnul  for . .............................. tB 

Elloutof  tariff  changes  on M*ff 

Iiu|iorlatioii  of  wool  for •■ 

Carri^ao,  Edteard  C. 

restiaiODj'  of  (erniinji  wAooIi) . ...................  CMB 

Cbauea,  CharltM  J. 

TejitiniODy  of.. .... .... 

Chandler,  Gtorgt  B. 

Tcalimony  ofCfaHii^i  hMfa  ta  JTne  ffoi^MMrw).. 
Clten^,  Mr:  M.  S. 

TMIImoiif  of ....................... 

CllMteT,  Penon  C. 

Ti'slimony  of  (paptr  wutnu/actitrt) lIMt 

Cheny  Brotlisra. 

Bilk  iiiitiB  tit 

CliDvalier,  Her.  JottpK  Augtatu: 

TeBtiiiiony  of.. 

CbUd  Labor. 

Cotton  niiiiB txtcmnai 

Committee. 

MectiuKH  in  ManoliMtar,  N. 

OcwW  la 

Octolier  13 

October  IS 

Ueetinss  in  Boston,  Masa. — 

Uctobar  IT 

October  IS 

October  19 „..       •■ 

October  aO ~* 

Oolobor  22 

Outober  23 

Tiiiit  of  Hubcominittee  to  tenement  booaea  to  Fall  Siror ..... 

Vis't  of  Babcommittee  to  mills  ia  Sbode  laland  and  Cooneotieiit.. . . 
Concord,  .V«w  Ham^thire. 

Qranite qnameeat ttfj 

Muuufaclunvi  in... 
Cone,  Mn.  ItKiard  W. 

Testimouy  of. 

Oonvlcit  Labor. 

Obj.-iti..nBto 

CD.aperation.  ^ 

AJvimta^cBof ..^. «l.«*.**Htt-* 
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Goods. 

flTact  of  tariff  on 29,94,95,36,43,51 

Mannftictnre.    (8e$  aUo  Mill  Opkrattym.) 

ip«city  of  New  Lngland 20 

»mpimitive  cost  of  EngliBh  and  Amerioan 492,493 

Mtol 23,24,31 

our  HyHtein  of  work  and  wagea  in 185 

ouni  of  labor  in 354 

>w  England 306-:)09 

wfiuof 19,94,25,32,43,354 

ages  in 356 

ag  8in  1850  and  1683 238 

ageH  and  labor  in  1843  in 188 

Mtiniony  of • 346 

Alpkonito. 

•timonyof 961-263 

f,  Timothy. 

alimony  of  (C<hoperaHfP€  Commmy  o/^adUui) 230-396 

y.    (See  aleo  Standahd  ov  Valux.) 

»Uof 300, 361»  309, 364^068 

atemof 477-487 

ages  of 631 

Charlee  H. 

alimony  of 683-^37 

km, 

alimony  of 664-689 

9ft,  Edward  L, 

alimony  of 384-^398 

9i|;aiiiia  C. 

itimonyof  {MtmeketUr  PtM  Wvrkti) 930-835 

MaUuskl  F. 

ilimony  of 137-137 

edericC. 

itimonyof 106-108 

chnical  skill  in 373,374 

ML      (^00  aUo  IMDUSTBIAL  SCHOOLS.) 

▼anlagesof 361 

lion  elemenlarjr  STenlng  tohools 460 

lion  evening  high  aohool 457-460 

5 liah  Mhoof  system 600,504-508 
Its  in  syslem  of 337 

remmenl  aid  to 329,465 

liisTille  evening  schools 468 

ssachusetls  evening  school  atalota 460 

W  York  evening  schools 462 

nrLaw.    (SmHoubs  ov  Labob.) 
lugk  Tkomm$, 

Umonff  of 672-584 

Irbilralion 673,675,577,578 

rarmsin  Massaohnaelts 574 

bimigralion 579 

friulors 582,583 

Itoikea 580 

trades  unions 678,673,576,577 

• 

srs  of  labor  in 516 

toters'  wages  in 582 

kDol  system  of 500, 504-%'i08 

Ides  unions  in 513 

IS.    {See  Print  ENoaAVXBS.) 
It  Michael  H. 

Himony  of 398^407 

i Schools.    {See  Educatiok.) 
Hsnds.    {See  Mill  OPKaATivss.) 
rsten 
Its  of 
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Fall  River,  Mo'iachiuetl*. 

Labor  UDiona  in H 

HillaaDil  mill  opentlYM  In «)9-4U,«T-«n,«MM 

TnD«iii«Dt  liousoa  ill ■ ■ ...4U,IU,n 

Vfxir  ormibcomiiutiflr  to  tenement  lioDaeaIn M 

Farms  and  Farming. 

EtTect  or  maiiuCacturCiB  on IX 

New  HaiiipHbire Hi.VI-M 

WoKeaoffurmhand* (O,** 

Fomale  Labor. 

Mill  'iiHiratiTes H 

Food  FroducU. 

Com|ianitiT.i  prices  1850-1880  of IT 

'  n  Labor, 


iMBteii  La' 

lnil">r 


Fieo  Trade.     (S^e  Tarutf.) 
Freach-CaaadiaiM.    (5W  Uiu.  OnRAtiTia.) 
Fmat,  Itufu,  S. 

Tenllmonj-  of  (WMlm  *MMtf'ao<Mr«)  ...................>.... w4M 

Qordon,  Jfra,  A.  J. 

Testimony  of . ... ..................  ....■■ ..........  Ml  S 

Qonld,  MandlM. 

Teatimiin; of UMV 

Oownunent. 

Acliun  on  labot  qneiitjoiu .>•....•».«•■.»•••....■...  BUI 

tdte  Cutters. 

Waemof »»....».»         M 

Oreat  PaUa  HannfaottuiBK  Compuir. 

Harding,  iharU.L.  " 

T<-iitiTiu)ii<i  ut  (teoolat  malt^fttelmrv). ....•..,.......,„.. „„,,„„„„  S^M 

Hanineton,  L'karUi  P. 

iMtiuioiij-  of ......................u......  MMC 

Homa  of  Labor. 

Cotfiii  uriot  wurk* „»       ■ 

EdkIbou  and  SootUnd — ..» —.  MM 

KLfioprntlTM ■,IIST,«1I,KB 

Paper  making ■ H) 

Print  eiieravert .,.. — '" 

Keducrioii  of II.  132, 155.352.387.388,  «*,  409,  W7,  ««,*!*, MS, B*^ 

(Sre  WoBKINaMKS'8  DWKUJXOa.) 
BovaT,  Jfory  B. 

Tesliniotij  of I* 

Bo^rard,  Robert. 

TmlimoKi)  of aw* 

Averaueincomeof  mill  operativea.,., ...... .... ......... A 

Black-lirtiDg • 

CoHt  nrmaiiofaotutingelotli »...........„..•!,  ML* 

EagliHh  acliool  a;at«m V 

Hooni  of  lal)Or ................................       ' 

Lab..r  luiioua  in  Fall  River „        • 

Prolltaorcottim  mannJiMtiirea " 

Joe  Cieam  Freesera.  _ 

M«mif..olnreof »» 

Import  Dutlea,     {Sre  Tariff.) 
Induati'  "  ~   " 


Dwitlil.  Si 
Eoslanda 


Induatrial  Schoola. 

T  Lodiea' Normal  Sebool,  Hmb B 

lulit  School,  BoHIOD,  MwB B 

'land  and  Scotland ■ 

EHlublisbuient  of 331, 331,333, 971,373,511. ML* 

MasBarbusctls  Lnatitnto  of  TeehDolog; ' 

Wi>rcpsler  Free  Inatitnte,  Man * 

Intemperance. 

EffectHof 

409, 124, 635-64 1, 60, 646,  M7, 6U, 
Jonee,  (.'alrin  d. 

Tenliuinny  of  (Ittttr  oarrien) , 

ilaton,  AM  M. 
T«t>tiniun7of , 
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y  of  (Fall  River  milU) 487-491 

of 7a-81 

n  labor  of  mill  operatiyee 75,80 

Bnitiv«'8'  boarding-booBet 78 

ility  of  mill  operativM 75,77 

of  mill  operauves 74 

tttlons. 

{••of 430,471,673 

Ml  favored  by 677 

612 

r,Miu». 408 

r. 543 

Mtionof 340 

^ 276 

f§€  B. 

f  of 140 

ieation  for 71 

mtas  L, 

itf 3-^191-193 

m  aud  foreign  mill  operatiTM 7 

lig  Manufacturing  Company 3,4,191 

iSbor 13,15 

Jtving  of  mill  operatiyea 5 

iflotton  manufactare 23 

If  labor  of  mill  operatiTea 6,9, 11-13, 17 

10,14,26 

in 8 

Ity  of  mill  operativea 6 

'cotton  manofaotnre 19,24,25 

22,24,25 

mill  operativaa 5 


170 

of 162-171 

id  prioeaof • 169 

\J§la%d, 

673 

»laln 462 

depoaiU  in 685,626 

438-450,572 

infactnre 446-448 

440,441 

lafactares 449 

loot  of  capital  and  labor 450 

irore'proflU 442,443,444.445 

"  wages 440 

...T 4:9 

444,445.447 

lona 4^0 

241 

Hlliam. 

209-21t> 

IK 

40-70 

»D  mannfaotnre 44 

ilian  mill  operatiTea 1*7 

r,  N.  H.,  milU 40 

id  mannfacturea 67-70 

itton  oiaDufactnre 43 

42,51,53 

mfaotnre 47-60,69-62 
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MaobineTy. 

Effect  on  labor  of II, U) 

MclQtoBb,  Jamen  M. 

TeitiMonjl  of Itt-IB 

AppreDticeship M 

iDilastrinl  wihoDlHin  EngUnd  and  Sootlsod llf 

Lubor  in  Eugluid  had  Uiiit«d  StAUa U 

Maebinery - !■ 

Priut  ongmvina 14 

Snbdivislon  of  Tabor ICl 

Wurkioe-huarB  in  Eogiuid  wid  SooUuid 151 

MoKensie.  Ellu  B. 

ny  of  ^Burrmtm  igMtem) €ri~IS7,it»-S.l 


Kancbeeter,  Nem  Ilampihi 

iteeting*  of  Comuiill^  in — 

^^^  October  12 

^^1  Outober  13 

^^^H  Charitabla  aasociattons 

^^^H  FreiK^h  Caiiadiana 


HiBtnr;  and  KTovrth  of Ul-1t9,U 

sTiip  in r 


Laud  iiwDeral 
fiuhools  ' 

ToDBinent  bD0!«8  in 

bestar  Cotton  and  Woolen  lOUla. 

W.tgP8!u 

ManobsBteT  Locomotive  'WorkM. 


Uanohester  Print  Works. 

BuBiiii'sH  »uii  eniployfisof 230-Si 

Manofacturea. 

Kort>ign  eatablishmenteiu  United  Statea 383,  ID 

1'r.ititsof 449-tM 

Marab,  Siflrinler. 

Ti'Sllmony  of 60fHW 

Jlfaaiiacb<ue  tt«. 

Evening  school  atstnteof UD 

IlliWrttcy  in «l 

Loan  fund  associatioDS  in .... 590 

MannfactiirpB  in ... . gSt 

MaasachuMtta  Bureau  of  Itabor  BtatiaUOB. 

Organization  and  work  of . 877-3S3 

Maths  I,  IFitliam. 

Testimony  of 501-^ 

Agricultural  labor  in  England 501 

American  Hcbool  e<rBteni 508,509,511 

ArbilralioD  in  England Slj 

English  Royal  CommiMioQ  on  t«ohaiaal  eduoation ...  50£ 

Engliab  acbools 506  508 

HOUR)  of  labor  in  England 516 

Industrial  Hcboola 603,504,60^11 

StHkes  in  England 511 

Trades  nnioDS  in  England BB 

Mayuard,  lAllian. 

T^Htimonyof MO 

Mead,  Frank. 

ToBtimony  of .. . I4S 

Mm  Operatlvea. 

Average  employment  of ................. .. ...... ....  496 

American  andforoisn . ... ..... . . .....  J 

Cost  of  living  in  New  Hampshii* 6 

Fall  River,  Masa MT-iBl 

French  Canadiana 57 

Eotira  of  labor  .  6,9,17,98,78,80,126 

Kationality  of 6,75,77,194 

Wages  of. 4,58,74,135,136 

Mtaalsa^pi  River. 

Improvement  of. 368,001 
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Ilia,  O0orf9, 

Testimony  of  (priiil  mtgr^mn) 144-149 

Bplnners.    (See  Mill  Opxratiyss.). 
la,  New  Hampthir^ 

If  annfaotorere  in 2S8 

la  Co-operatiTa  Companj. 

OrcanizatioD  and  bnaineoi  of 9S(MB5 


Btuiineas  and  workmen  of 216-290 


ta  Iron  and  Btaal  CompanT 

re8timony  of 467-479 

Sampahixe. 

L^ost  of  living  of  mill  operatiTes  in 5 

Panning  in 246 

Pood  crop  of 84 

Soars  of  mill  labor  in 6 

Savings  banka  in 81-84,86-86 

fork  City. 

Svening  flcboola  in 468 

Peiitimony  of 182-185 

Ball,  Tkamaa, 

restimony  of. « 451-457 

MaklDg. 

lifttoryand  progreaaof 172 

lonrsof  labor  m 173 

►roccAftof 175-178,180,378-380 

rage*  in 173,178,179,380 

;  Lairs. 

Objections  to 249,263 

uenrjf  P. 

'estimouy  of..«. 237-240 

IngraTara. 

lours  of  labor 148 

'rocessof 149 

rageaof 145,151 

a. 

Tageain  Boston 582 

rages  in  England 582 

don.    (SeeTARiwr.) 
Bohoola.    {Se€  Education.) 
4  Land  Oranta. 

orfeitnre  of 415 

da. 

barges  of 349-351 

ovemment  control  of 344-346,348 

Tbe  Railroad  and  tba  FarmaH*  (sia^aate*  arMels  kf  Eimmrd  AtHmmm).         676 
Tbe  8Undard  of  ▲deqnata  Railway  Sarrioa''  (»af«ri««  mrHnU  fty  U- 
ward  Jtkim»am) 709 

I,  J^MOTf  J. 

»timonyof 202-209 

laon,  Gwrff§  C, 

jstimonyof 306-318,436-438 

TkomM. 

Mrtimonyof 225-230 

r  Sdaooa. 

Incation  in 338 

\  Banka. 

NewHampshira 81-84,86-88 

;  Jatepk  B. 

istimonyof '. 187-191 

•timony  of • 244 

toinaga. 

iTantagesof 555^558 

1^  Gtorg§  W. 

•Umonyof 568-561 
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Prieu  of  proTiRioiiB ........ . ... - ..  R) 

Tariff W-IOT.IOMB 

Bmvtb,  Fffdnick. 

3k.Hmoi.yo/. H»-dl 

I                  ForeicD  irftvela KD-VB 

I               Hixiorv  of  Hu)obMl«r,  N.  H. UMU 

L                 Persoual  hUtory UMIl 

Rrtatioti  of  State  righta  to Wt 

BOKth  ManolieBteT,  ConnvOieut. 

Clieiip.v  Bilk  Qjills  in .... .. ...... ....  ..-..■       Kt 

aplsnoia.    '{Sff  Mill  OritKAnvis.) 
^rinc,  Hn.  C.  H. 

TwitiuiOD;  nf ...„„_..._.......... SMH 

[   tan  Hard  ofValue- 

r  Bi-met*llic ...„........_......„..„..„.....        IB 

'  Gold „...,        W 

Btark  Cotton  MUla. 

Mills  and  u|>eTatiTea  of IM 

8t«aiiu,  fi'illiam. 

TentinjODy  of ......    UB.IS 

Fn^ment  of  labor  b; M 

Stow,  TtnaMy  U. 

Tcatimony  of tH-ta 

Strlkea. 

Cnanes  of «M,«l,«ff 

FKiliira  of ■> 

fitupIuB  RevsatM. 

Uuagcra  arMngfton 9A4H 

UiBpoaalof .......        MT 

Bwsln,  John  D. 

TeHtimonv  of ..... ... ...  UMM 

Tannera'  and  CnnlerB'  Union  of  BlaMBohiuatts. 

Organ  nation  "uil  membenibip  of , SA^IA 

Turn. 

Ad  valorem SB 

Carpeta 44S 

Cotton  coodB S3,S4.S^3S.4S.5I 

Effector 129, 130, 2S7,S188, 290, 392,300,313, 314, 3S7,35Q,5S&-a9.5a:> 

Kiiw  fflat*rial8 10S-HB.3I) 

Wool SB7,a*.31i 

TecbnlctU  Education    (Sm  Inddstriai,  Scboola.) 

Trade*  Onion*.    (Sm  Labor  OROAinzATiom.) 

Traut,  J  amen. 

Tniclc    {See  Storfs.) 

(Jottou  mills  in  1850  and  1883 » 

Farm  batidx !  .^'*''"*^*I"^""''^*  "Iir*  """""."! !^"!!  Sir.Sf 


Mil!  opiTBtiveB 4,  SB,  74,  ■:&.  1^ 

PapiT-iuaketB 173, 17B.  ITS'.  N 

I*riiit  tnRravBrB I1.>-1J1 

Priiiters  in  Bonton x: 

Wcolpii  operjilivea 31> 

Walker.  ?Wi«d-.  J. 

Te>timo„gof, a»-M] 

Laml  iiiitionalizatioQ . ....... ..  . <*' 

Souiology ....... ..... ..... 3K 

Tnitk  eJHiera »■ 

Education  ID  physiology  and  bygiftnA. . ...... ...............         I^ 

FducalioD  in  sauitary  scisDoe-... . ...... ...  ......  ....         O* 

FactoiyactH StJ-Jtf 

OoTeraineDt  action  on  labor  qnaatioua ^ 
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PafSb 
ksr,  Francii  if.— Con  tinned. 
Tettiwumy  o/— Continued.  « 

OoTemment  aid  to  edncAlion 329 

Industrial  edncation 331-337 

Labor  and  capital 340 

Ittoe,  Rev,  Cyru§  tV. 

Testimony  of 853-256 

rsn,  George  W, 

Testimony  of  (money  fytl#ii) 562-567 

Km,  Samuel  D, 

Testimony  of  (paptfraMnNf/Mnrar) 375-384 

3n,  George  A, 

Testimony  of 245-251 

Hh. 

Accumulation  of 549-551 

b).  ThotHO*. 

Testimony  of 62&-632 

It 

East  India 301 

Ban,  Gilbert  B. 

Tentimonp  of 28-40 

Amory  Alanuiaotaring  Company 28 

Child  labor 38 

Cost  of  cotton  nuuiafactnre 31 

Female  labor. : 36 

Protita  of  cotton  mannfaotnre 39 

Tariff 36 


Tefttimony  of — 

Adam»,  James  O 256-266 

Allen,  Mrs.  E.  M 665-659 

Atkinson,  Edward 34:^<{74 

{'*  The  Hailroad  and  the  F^tnmer") 676 

('*  The  Standard  of  Ad/eqnaU  Railwm^  ^Sfrttof") 709 

Atwater,  George  M 374 

Bacheldor.  Sarah  B 137-140 

Bancroft,  Samuel  A 651-558.567 

Barrett,  Mrs.  L.  D 632-641 

Barton,  Otis 93-97 

Blanchard,  Luther  B 2G9-^6 

Blood,  Aretus 162-171 

Blood,  Mrs.  Aretus 235-*.^ 

Bourne,  Stephen  N 124-127 

Carlton,  Albert  A 542-646 

Carrigan,  Edward  C 457-466 

Chance,  Charles  J 528-^42 

Chandler,  George  B t 81-92 

Cheney,  Mrs,  M.  E 669-65S 

Cheney,  Person  C in-l8S 

Chevalier,  Rer.  Joaeph  Ang^oatoa 196-2U2 

Cone,  Mrs.  Richard  W 669-668 

Crane,  Cornelius 245 

CroHby,  Alphonso 251-253 

Crowley,  Timothy 220-225 

Dalton,  Charles  U «0-527 

Daly,  John.  584-689 

Davenport,  Edward  L 384-398 

Dean,  Benjamin  C 230-235 

Dodge,  MalachiF 127-137 

Dow,  Frederic  C 106-108 

Elmer,  Hugh  Thomas 57*i-584 

Enwright,  MichaelU 39JM07 

Frost,  KufusS 3l«-324 

Gordon,  Mrs.  A.  J 641-651 

Gould,  Marcellus 1^6-187 

Hartliiig,  Charles  L 284-306 

Harrington,  Charles? 546-549 

Hovey,Mary  B 140 

Howard,  Robert 491-601 
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EeDiston,  Abel  U » 966^« 

Eeo)!)),  John 487-491 

KiUev,  Williani  L -. 33-81 

Luielef,  J.  T.iMUr) 278 

Lawrence,  Gporg«B 140 

Ltf  (irniore,  Tliumaa  L » 3^4^191-193 

lyiDW),  Arthur  T 438-4W.6M 
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McDoiiJd,  Rov.  William XOSK 

MoDiiflie,  CbiirlesD — 4C>-TO 

Mdntoslk,  JameBM 14»-iea 

MoKeuKie,  ElliB  B «»-48t,64»-fi5I 

Harnh.  HTlvuster 006-628 

Mathnr,  William 601-523 

MajDaril,  Iiilliiui ...................... .......... ....  840 

Mead.  Frank 14! 

Morrille,  Georeo 14i'l« 

Newell,  Bai^itQiiiLB » 467-473 

Niitciug,  James 189-186 

O'Doanetl,  Tbomas 461-4S7 

Priest,  Heary  P _ S37-«40 
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RiehanlBon,  George C ,305-818,436-138 

Sands,  Thomae S96-S30 

Sawder.  Joaopb  B 187-191 

Sbort,  Joseph ». M4 

SImouds,  George  W .- OS-Xl 

Slayton,  U.  K 97-1C6 

Siuvlb,  Frederic ».. 10&.1S3 

Sprinif,  Mrs.  C.  H .....«.„,....»..... fl61-4M 

Slearua,  Wiiliam 193-196 

Stow,  Timothv  D ^.. 407-418 

Bwain,  JohuD 916.BS0 

Tntnt,  Jamea 9!8 

Walker,  Franoia  A 3^5-341 

Wallace,  Hev.  CyrnaW a63-a56 

Wurreu,  Gt'orgp  W 562-5«i7 

Warren.  Samuel  D 375-3rt< 

Waaou,  George  A 245 -ffil 

Webb,  Thomas 628-633 

Whitman,  Gilbert  B 28-10 

Wriebt.,  Carroll  D 377-283,418-436,567-571 

Wright,  Elizur 589-606 

WomBn  Suf&age. 

Demand  for 635,  G4a,  650, 661,  l»r 

^'Oman's  Cbrlstiaii  Temperanoa  Union. 

Org&uizaCiou  and  objects  of. 633,634, 641, 651, 655, 659, 66J 

VooL 

American 300 

American  and  foreign GtMB 

Tariff  on- 297,209,312 

Woolon  Manufaotnra. 

Comparative  cost  In  Englttid  and  Amcciea 47-50 

Cost  of  raw  materiola  in ............... . ... 303 

Exports  of 301 

Profttsof 295,322 

Wages  in i...  319 

^7oonEOOket,  ICkode  Jtland. 

Mills  in 671 

Workinsmen'a  OwaUJug*. 

Homesteads  lor 591 

Legislation  relatlTe  to 41H 

Wright,  Carroll  D. 

Trntiniongof 877-883,418-436,567-571 

Bureau  of  labor  statiatlM 570 

CoDTiot  labor 568-570 


IHDKX.  729 


kt  Carroll  D.—CoDtinoed. 

Tattimonf  o/— ContlDoed. 

C(M)p«rmtion 433,434 

EdocAtion 439 

Fuctory  nystem 428-4M 

Houni  of  labor 1 434 

Joint  product  of  capital  and  labor 426-431 

8aiiitary  legislation 419 

Sanitary  regulationa 491,499 

Strike* •        490 

Wage. 495.496,431,439,433 

Workingmen's  dwellings 418 

i,  £iiMmr. 

ratimonf  of 669-606 

Anti-alayery  reminiac^ncM 606-001 

Bonanza  farms 609 

Damn  in  npper  Ifissisaippi  Rlrer 60S 

Forest  fires 601 

llomestesds  for  laborers 601 

Indnstrial  edncation G^l-o06 

I..oan  Aind  associations 600 

Personal  hiatonr 680 

Tariff CM 
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THl  BORflOWEN  WILL  K  CHAROCO 
AN  OVENDUE  FEE  IF  THIS  BOOK  It 
NOT  flCTUnNED  TO  THE  LIBRARY  ON 
on  BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  STAMPED 
MLOW.  NON-RECEIPT  OF  OVERDUE 
NOTICES  DOES  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES. 


